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OV  TVS 

PROGRESS  AND  STATE  OP  POLITE  LITERATURE. 


The  greatness  of  every  nation,  and  the  charactei^  of 
every  age,  have  been  estimated  according  to  tlieir  progress 
.in  refinement  and  literature ;  and  the  degrees  In  which  they 
have  been  attained  were  tardy  or  rapid,  as  the  taste  and  ge- 
nius of  man  were  feeble  or  powerfnl.  The  scif  nces  and  the 
liberal  arts  arose  out  of  necessity ;  bnt  judgment  and  inven- 
tion threw  that  plastic  charm  over  their  creation,  which 
has  moulded  ttiem  itito  their  present  forms  of  existence,  and 
given  them  a  superior  claim  to  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  world.  6enius  is  a  natural  power  of  the  mind,  which 
asuembles  and  combines ;  and  taste  or  judgment,  which  ac- 
cepts, rejects^  and  decides,  is  founded  upon  sensibility,  im* 
proved  and  purified  by  tlie  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
the  examine  of  excellence.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  litera- 
ture it  is  observable,  that  human  genius  excelled  the  sub- 
llmest  effbrts  of  subsequent  periods,  while  judgment  wag 
mreak,  and  ungnide4  by  any  fixed  principle,  and  the  limits 
of  Its  aciion  were  brief  and  bounded ;  but,  as  learning  and 
cultivation  advanced,  genius  imperceptibly  decayed,  and 
taste  became  experienrnd  and  improved.  Thus,  if  the 
ancients  surpassed  us  in  original  oomposition,  we  havo 
reached  a  higher  emiwnce  in  criticism.    Primitive  nature 
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supplied  the  one,  susceptibility  and  obserration  the  other* 
The  history  of  the  human  mind  is  marked  with  changes,  as 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the  enlightened  struggles 
of  philosophy  triumphed  or  mnk ;  and  to  follow  the  invo- 
lutions of  its  wild  and  unsettled  course,    dwelling  on  the 
moments  of  its  loveliness,   and  'turning  in  regret  from  the 
pictures  of  its  degradation,  were  to  wander  over  a  deso- 
lation wbieh  seldom  presents  a  green  and  fertile  spot,   to 
J:^WiLrd  us  for  the  fatigue  weiiad  encountered.     There  is, 
however,  a  great  and  important  benefit  to  be  drawn  fronn 
the  perusal  of  the  past ;  for,  while  we  mourn  over  the  sleep 
of  Genius  through  the  ages  of  darkness  and  tyranny,  and 
rejoice  in  her  light  through  the  times  of  liberty  and  civili- 
zation, we  have  before  us  the  inspirations  of  her  freedom — 
the  glorious  lessons  of  ancient  wisdom — a  long  line,  that 
carries  with  it  an  eternal  brilliancy  and  warmth,  imparting^ 
truth,  beauty,  and  animation,  to  ^11  it  touches  in  its  course. 
When  Genius  first  gazed  upon  the  field  of  Nature,  an  ample 
and  extensive  plain  met  her  view,  and  she  had  but  to  breathe 
her  invocation  through,  the  gloom  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  all 
that  was  stretched  beneath  her;   the  beautiful — the  enthu- 
siastic, borrowed  no  imagery  from  the  past,   and  the  tints 
with  wbiefh  she  ei^bellished  her  bold  imaginings,   wore  a 
creation  in  themselves.   .  But  tliis  was  a  chaos  of  splendor, 
ia  the  eonfusioBS-of  which  judgment  was  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered ;  the  emanations  of  thought  were  like  the  bursts  of 
m  stormy  sky,  at  onee  magnificent  and  irregular ;   Nature 
was  worshipped    rudely   and  without  disorimination ;   her 
attributes  were  unmarked,   aqd  she  was  consecrated  in  her 
general  excellence,  to  the  omission  of  her  peculiar  and  love- 
liest properties.    At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
and  throw  into  classes  the  ideas  and  labors  of  the  mind — ^it 
was  discovered  that  arrangement   and  simplicity  gave  to 
argument  its  force,  and  to  instruction  its  efficacy ;  and  man 
resorted  to  method  to  effect  what  wopld  otherwise    have 
triumphed  over  bis  elBorts.    The  resulting  distinctions  have 
been  generally  separated  by  the  learned  into  four  parts — 
.History,    Philosophy,   Eloquence  and  Poetry;   whioh  are 
supposed  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  mental  attainment, 
and  intellectual  exertion.    Yet  even  these,  although  decided 
in  their  peculiar  qualities,  are  treated  without  reference  to 
order,   some  holding  up  the  dogmas  of  Philosophy  to  the 
'first  place,  and  others  maintaining  the  enthusiasm  of  Elo- 
.quencer-some  defending  the  beauty  of  one  class,  and  some 
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tile  excellence  of  another ;  always  suiting^  their  observationa 
to  the  torn  of  their  own  taste,  and  the  convenience  of  their 
own  talents.  The  estimation,  however,  they  are  severally 
entitled  to  can  be  rated  according  to  their  general  service 
and  utility,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  into 
the  canse  and  proper  object  of  each. 

If  instruction  be  the  great  aim  of  education,  and  end  of 
learning,  it  is  evident  that  those  sciences  which  have  most 
improved  mankind  claim  the  highest  place  in  his  estimation* 
The  developement  of  the  human  character  fastens  strongly 
on  the  attention,  and  we  are  in  no  manner  so  easily  won 
over  to  the  conviction  of  our  own  errors,  as  by  the  exposure 
of  similar  offences  in  others ;  the  recital  of  the  past  warns  us 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  future,  and  we  look  upon  the  records 
of  frailty  or  greatness  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  fear  and 
emulation.  It  has  been  elegantly  observed,  that  History  is 
Philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  but  it  is  a  Philosophy  di« 
vested  of  scepticism,  and  fraught  with  interest — a  Philosophy, 
that  reaches  the  humblest  capacity,  while  it  improves  the 
purest  heart — and  one  that  possesses  the  value  of  erudition, 
"UBSuUied  by  its  obscurity.  The  wisest  men  of  antiquity 
have  considered  that  example  is  more  forcible  than  precept, 
And  the  actions  of  illustrious  characters  are,  in  consequence, 
frequently  delineated  in  their  works.  JEsop,  one  of  their 
most  judicious  philosophers,  did  not  disdain  to  throw  his 
wisdom  into  a  series  of  simple  fables;  and,  to  refer  to  a 
hif^er  authority,  and  one  more  calculated  to  excite  our  at- 
tention, we  perceive  that  the  lavt^s  of  Christianity  are  illue* 
trated  and  supported  by  parables  from  the  lips  of  the  great 
Lawgiver  himself.  This  is  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  worth  of  that  method  of  instruction,  which 
seizes  the  heart  by  placing  its  faults  before  it  as  they  existed 
with  others.  Thus  History,  rendering  up  to  our  view  the 
long  list  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  with  all  their  glory,  and 
nil  tfieir  shanie,  and  bringing  under  our  notice  the  virtues 
by.  which  men  have  prospered,  and  the  crimes  by  which  they 
Jiave  fiiUen,  gains  that  essential  control  over  our  regard, 
which  accomplishes  the  object  of  study,  and  obtains  for 
itself  the  first  name  amongst  the  efl*orts  of  human  genkis. 

Philosophy,  from  its  nature  and  design,  is  placed  before 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  and,  perhaips,  mfgbt  have  ranked 
hbove  History,  if  those  great  men  who  threw  a  lastre 
round  its  name  had  not  inculcatcHi  doctrines,  which  the 
enlightened  researches  of  subsequent  periods  have  overturned. 
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There  wa»,  bowerer,  a  mi^nifioence  even  in  their  errors; 
end  it  is  difficult  not  to  acknowledge  their  sublimity,  while 
we  condemn  their  opinions.  They  were  comprehensive  and 
argamentative ;  but  Christianity  has  overturned  the  fabrio 
of  their  genius,  and  changed  the  theatre  of  metaphysical 
eloquence  into  the  holy  temple  of  penmasive  truth.  Modern 
philosophers  have  not,  however,  much  improved  upon  the 
system;  for  if  the  former  were  deficient  in  fundamental 
knowledge,  the  latter  are  abstruse,  complex  and  confused. 
Involving  truth  in  intricacies,  through  which  It  is  difficult  to 
follow  her.  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  are  not  atlapted 
IZ  ^^^^^  capacity,  and  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand 

ttem.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  pernicious  sophistry  of 
Rousseau,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Shaftesbury,  Ac. ;  like  a  beautiful 
conflagration,  that  astonishes  while  it  devastates,  they  were 
most  ^blime  in  the  moment  of  destruction  ;  but.  they  have 
erected  the  monument  of  their  own  disgrace,  and  if  the 
inscriptions  are  flattering  on  the  one  side,  they  are  blotted 
with  everlasting  shame  on  the  other. 

4^1*  '*  ^.  l^'^.*y  ?''**^?'"  »*X8  Mr.  Blair,  "  to  determine 
the  exact  limits  where  Eloquence  ends  and  Poetry  benns  ;" 

l^^^iJ!'^''^  "^""^  ""^f  ^"^  *°^^^'  ^^""^  Eloquence  is  either  anteci- 

P^}.^  K'^  T  i^%'''''fu'^".*  orsuperiorinitsuseand  worth. 
Poetry  is  directed  to  the  imagination.  Eloquence  to  the 
passions:  the  one  plays  like  a  spirit  of  fancj  amongS  thS 
wild  flowers,   and  grottos,   and  secret  recesses  of  Store  ; 

sinks  into  the  servile  or  unworthy,  but  deliirhts  to  dwell 
with  the  good  and  the  exalted-it  gives  io^rrlln^l 
fresh  and  vigorous  life,  to  cultivation  an  inteJSSfd/ 
fn  'aU  ?'  .^T'^^y'  of  ungraceful  ornamSt,  anfil^Jes  ^^ 
In   all   its  abstract   and  native  charms  before  Uieev^  I 

flarB,   <he  comets,   «nd  the  iL  ni*!*",!;  f  ?™«  «"'<!«*  «be 

and  its  ferUIity  is  inexhauatiwirS^oTht  diril-T'  '*"*• 
from  truth,  and  its  end  is  oonv{«*il"  :!^''®"^«'  its  power 


from  truth,  and  its  end  is  eonvioUon  it  hV.  *" '«»  Power 
words  to  raise  up  the  heart  from  hs  sSirmnwt"  *  T"  '"  "*^ 
in  its  gaiety;  it  is  composed  of  enthuJuTm^;.  ^u^'^P'***  '* 
tl  •  soul  lite  the  Toleano.  w  hen  Ihrw  '  """.*  *'"'^"  o^^*" 
overpowering  chain  over'th'e'co^n'^XSfath  '1?'?°*  «"* 
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nen  into    sadden  and  fiery  sptendor,   and  irradiating  the 
wiiole  atmosphere  with  wild,  terrific^  and  sublime  emanations, 
that  seem  to  borrow  their  grandeur  from  some  source  we 
are  impatient,  yet  fear  to  investiga'te.     Eloquence  collects 
its  lame  in  the  instant  it  triumphs ;  but  the  grace  of  delivery, 
the  impressive  energy  of  the  spealcer,   the  many  local  and 
immediate  ^effects  are  all  lost  to  after  ages ;  and  the  language, 
stripped  of  the  embellishments  of  action  and  circumstances, 
cones  coldly  down  to  posterity,  honored  with  less  reverence, 
and  admired  with  less  delight :  but  Poetry,  that  depends  on 
nothing  adventitious — that  is  raised  in  the  temple  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  consecrated  at  the  shrine  of  general  aild  in- 
telligible nature — ^that  owes  nothing  to  the  decorations  of 
time  or  place — for  which  the  awards  of  a  contemporary 
age  promise   less  than  the  approbation  of   future  times — 
holds  a  higher  and  nobler  rank,  and  is  entitled  to  more  un- 
qualified  estimation   in  the  division   of  the  labors  of  the. 
mind. 

The  progress  of  literature  is  so  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  nations,  that  the  writer  who  records  the  one  must,  in 
part,  be  the  annalist  of  the  other  ;    and  in  tracing  the  im- 
provement or  decline  of  polite  learning,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  touching  upon  those  great  political  events  that  agitated 
so  deeply  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  information.      In 
the  earlier  ages  of  paganism  and  superstition,  when  the  laws 
of  moral  action  and  the  government  of  the  passions  were 
drawn  from  the  romantic  code  of  a  visionary  mythology,  the 
poets  were  the  historians  of  the  public  events,  and  the  tablet 
that  was  to  descend  to  posterity,   engraved  with  the  cha- 
racter, customs,  and  energies  of  the  times,   was  filled  with 
the  images  of  fiction  and  bold  improbability ;  hooce  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  those  periods  are  involved,  and  the  difiBculty 
of  fixing  to  their  proper  dates  and  bounds  those  interesting 
narrations  that  are  connected  with  the  original  establishment 
of  states  and  empires.    There  is  one  fact,  however,  afforded 
by  this  uncertain  chronology,  which  is  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  t^e  existence  of  poetry  at  a  time  when  the  more  serious 
and  useful  branches  of  study  were  totally  unknown.    The 
curious  iimongst  the  learned  have  spared  no  labor  to  ascer- 
tain the  first  names  to  which  the  several  walks  of  composi- 
tion are  to  be  attributed :  thus,  they  have  traced  back  the 
origin  of  epic  ppetry  to  Homer,  and  to  Thespis,  the  wag- 
goner, they  have  given  the  merit  of  the  first  dramatic  exhl- 
bUion' — to  Theocritus  the  pastoral  poem,  and  the  lyrical  to 
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PiDdar,  &C.  In  the  invention  and  rapid  progrera  of  tb^  arts, 
jGreece  was  much  earlier  than  Rome ;  and  the  cbaractcra 
she  produced)  claiming  the  first  place  in  point  of  order, 
command  it  in  respect  of  genius.  But  if  there  is  mor* 
energy,  and  dignity,  and  fire,  in  the  composition  of  the 
one,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  degree  of  smoothness  and 
harmony  in  the  rersification  of  the  other ;  the  tone  of  the 
languages  admitted  this,  and  the  poet,  seizing  on  their  pe-^ 
caliarities,  profited  by  them  ;  it  is  to  their  happy  selection  of 
subjects,  and  their  manner  of  treating  them,  they  owed  much 
of  that  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  they  were  held. 
There  are  many  anecdotes  handed  down  to  us  of  the  magio 
power  the  bard  possessed  over  the  actions  of  his  fellow  men, 
in  the  primitive  stages  of  polite  literature.  In  the  hours  of 
battle  and  festivity,  whether  to  raise  the  heart  into-  daring 
and  fearless  conceptions,  or  swell  it  with  tender  and  rap- 
turous thoughts,  the  lyre  had  the  sway  and  the  spell,  that 
raised,  and  depressed,  and  animated,  and  weakened  ;.  there 
was  a  charm  in  its  melody,  and  a  superstitious  solemnity  in 
its  music  that  enslaved  the  soul.  Tyrtaeus  is  related  to  hare 
excited  in  the  retreating  Spartans  such  a  spirit  of  bravery, 
that  they  returned  on  the  Messenians,  and  finally  routed 
them  with  considerable  slaugliter ;  and  such  was  the  ascend* 
ancy  Pindar  possessed,  that  when  Alexander  conquered 
Thebes,  he  spared  the  house  of  the  poet  from  the  depreda- 
tions and  ravages  of  his  soldiers.  The  memory,  therefore, 
of  those  great  men  of  antiquity,  should  be  reverenced  and 
honored ;  and  although  the  cant  of  modern  criticism  holds 
up  the  refinement  of  modern  authors  in  competition  with  the 
ancients,  we  should  hesitate  before  we  decide,  as  there  is 
much  to  be  argued  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  bring- 
ing together  Homer  and  Milton — Sophocles  and  Shakespeare^ 

we  should  remember  the  peculiar  manners  and  modes the 

tastes  and  .opinions,  and,  most  of  all,  the  periods  in  which 
they  severally  flourished.  The  ancients  were  vigorous, 
bold  and  sensitive ;  in  drawing  from  nature  they  copied  all 
things  as  they  appeared,  and  were  not  deterred  from  wide 
and  sometimes  unrefined  definitions  by  affectation :  inanimate 
.nature  grew  into  life  in  their  pages,  and  they  ^cherished  her 
wherever  she  spread  her  being,  in  all  that  wild  and  original 
grandeur  that  dignifies  and  beautifies  their  remains.  Society 
Imd  not  yet  reached  that  elegance  that  can  only  relisli 
what  is  selected,  and  was  just  wise  enough  to  be  pleased 
with  the  fresh  coloring  of  men  who  wandered   over    the 
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vhoie  nuiverse  of  created  things,  and  merely  sketched  what 
ibey  l^beld.  Civilization,  with  all  its  train  of  changes  and 
improvements,  is  unjustly  contrasted  with  those  ages;  yet  iff 
is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  ancients  sometimes  offend 
by  expressions  of  appetence  and  other  breaches  of  decorum, 
the  moderns  not  unfreqiiently  fall  into  imbecility,  and  a  for- 
getfiilness  of  those  very  rules  by  which  they  judge  their 
predecessors. 

This  dream,   however,   of  greatness  and  splendor,   was 
broken  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations  about  the 
fifth  century ;  the  cry  of  desolation  spread  over  the  world, 
and  states  and  letters  sunk  in  one  universal  ruin ;  there  was 
no  longer  a  home  for  the  poet — there  was  no  longer,  a  shelter 
for  the  philosopher,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  general  creation 
rose  at  one  moment  to  destroy  the  flowers  and  the  trophies 
that  lay  enshrined  on  its  bosom.     The  empire  of  Learning 
was  laid  desolate,  and.the  spisit  of  its  children  died  with  it; 
those  few  who  escaped  destruction,  fled  to  Constantinople. 
The  darkening  atmosphere  was  at. length  wrapt  in  total 
gloom— the  decree    of  tyranny  threw  its   chain  over  the 
actions  of  Man,  and  his  mind  became  fiettered  and  enslaved^ — • 
be  no  longer  looked  out  in  the  freedom  of  intellectual  vision, 
for  the  mist  was  thickening  about  him — he  felt  a  cold  weight 
press  upon  his  heart,    and,    after  a  vain    and  ineffectnal 
s^niggle,    he  yielded    to  his   destiny.      A    long  period   of 
silence  and  obscurity  followed,  in  ^hich  human  energy  was 
weakened ;  and  the  only  spark  of  learning  that  was  permitted 
to  remain,  was  fanned  into  a  flame  to  illuminate  the  annals  of 
monkish  superstition,  and  the  records  of  sainted  piety : — this 
was  the  night  of  storms  through  which  Genius  slept,  rocked 
by  the  elements  that  battled  around  her ;  and  for  nine  hundred 
years,    the  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  the  exnltations 
of  triumphant  ignorance.      About  the  fourteenth  century 
Dante  attempted  the  revival  of  the  literature  of  Italy,    The 
scarcity  of  MSS.  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  those  that 
did  exist,  were  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,   and  his 
exertions  to  cmiquer  them,  and  overcome  the  vitiated  taste  of 
the  age,  were  but  partially  effective^  till  he  was  followed  up 
by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.    These  are  the  earliest  names 
amongst  the  restorers  of   Learning,    which  became  again 
iargotten  as  they  declined,  nntU  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
^century,  when  it  was  raised  from  its  degradation  through 
tile  patronage  and  example,  of  tlie  De  Medici  family,  while 
the  art  of  Printing,  which  wa&jnst  then  dispovered  in  Ger- 
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many,    increased  the  facilities   their  munificence  afforded. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginninjs^  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Chaucer  and  Gower  appeared  in  England  ;  for 
two  hundred  years  before  whose  time  the  Norman  metrical  le- 
^nds  and  romances,  which  came  into  BriHiin  with  the  first 
William,  were  the  only  literary  productions  that  met  the  public 
eye.    To  their  efforts,  however,  towards  promoting  or  estab- 
lishing Polite  Literature,  but  little  merit  is  due ;  Chaucer  had 
an  excursive  genius  that  might  have  met  better  success,  had 
he  been  more  zealous  to  cultivate  it ;   and  Gower  wanted 
the  taste  and    skill  such  an  attempt  required.      A  blank 
similar  to  that  which  followed  their  cotemporaries  in  Italy 
succeeded  their  names,  and  English  History  presents  a  dreary 
waste  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  engrossed  by  the  dissentions  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  spirit  was   broken   by  the  bitter   persecutions  of 
power ;  civil  war  raged  over  the  land,  and  taste  and  Litera- 
ture only  appeared — like  a  light  that  gleams  amidst  a  ruin, 
iand  vanishes.    The  commotions,  however,  that  called  forth 
the  general  attention  at  last  subsided,  and  Spencer  arose  ia 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     The  amazing  fertility  of  his  fancy — 
the  romantic  confusion  of  his  fables — the  strength  and  variety 
of  his  imagery — and  the  playfulness  of  his  wild  imagination 
were  too  attractive  not  to  find  admirers,  and  his  powerful 
talent  seemed  to  have  redeemed  the  literature  of  England. 
In  this  reign  the  great  struggle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice 
commenced,   and    the   stage  appeared    to  be   the    vehicle 
through  which  learning  was  to  be  revived.     It  was,  indeed, 
the  age  of  the  Drama ; — to  Spenoer  immediately  succeeded 
Shakespeare,  who  was  followed  by  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and   Fletcher,   Massinger,    Middleton,   Shirley,  di:c.  and  a 
number  of  inferior  Dramatists,  who  were  led  on  by  tiieir  suc- 
cess.    About  this  period  Dr.  Donne  flourished,  who  appea?s 
to   have  been  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Metaphysical 
Poetry,  afterwards  adopted  by  Cowley  and  others.     It  was  a 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  annals  of  England;  the  triumphs  of 
her  armies  abroad  inspired  her  with  enthusiasm  at  home,  and 
ishe  became  the  nurse  of  genius  and  talent.     On  the  Continent 
of  Europe  she  had  no  rivals,  and-  while  other  nations  were 
declining,   her  power   daily  increased.     In  this  seasos  of 
Poetry  and  fiction,  Philosophy  was  not  neglected;  at  this 
cera  lived  Hooker  and  the  illustf  ious  Bacon,  who  were  shortly 
followed  by  Coke  and  Spelman.     These  but  retired  to  give 
place  to  characters  as  splendid-^Milton  in  Poetry,  Clarendon 
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in  Historjy  and  Tillotson  and  Locke  in  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy;  bat  the  g^reat  improrementa  in  the  tongne  were  only 
effected  by  Otway,  Waller  and  Dryden,    This  improvement, 
which  commenced  after  the  Interregnnmy  abont  the  time  of 
Charles  the  second,  was  partly  owing  to  the  circamstanoe  of 
the  exile  of  the  Royal  Family^  whose  adherents  were  dis- 
persed over  the  Continent ;  in  France  they  bad  attained  a 
grace  and  facility  which  gave  a  charm  to  their  compositions^ 
and  with  which  the  English  were  totally  unacquainted ;  it  did 
not,  however,  escape  cultivation,  and  at  the  Restoration  it 
was  carried  into  Britain  with  whatever  embellishments  the 
genius  of  the  natives  enabled  them  to  add.    The  court  of 
King  Charles  was  licentious,  and  wliile  wit  of  a  li^t  and 
agreeable  character  was  cherished,  they  were  indifferent  to 
the  useful  and  the  important — Slanguage  became  polislied,  but 
the  dignity  of  literature  was  reserved  to  be  accomplished  at 
a  future  day. 

From  thte  date,  taste  gradually  improved,  as  the  English 
power  advanced.  We  follow  Its  progress  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  with  that  pleasure  one  feels  in  tracing  t£»  ef« 
fulgence  that  precedes  the  dawn-light.  In  that  memorable 
reign,  the  standard  of  literature  was  fixed,  and  the  glory  that 
had  lieen  rising  for  such  a  length  of  time  before,  now  burst  in 
splendor  on  the  world.  The  nation's  fame  was  drawn  from  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  in  Europe — Bdingbroke  in 
the  cabinet,  and  Marlborough  in  the  field ;  to  these  names 
might  be  added  others,  over  which  no  enlogium  can  be 
breathed — the  first  and  the  highest  in  the  land — ^they  carry 
with  them  all  that  is  sublime ;  and  the  recollections  of  Ad- 
dison, Cong^ve,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Oay,  Prior,  dkc. 
carry  to  the  mind  the  most  exalted  sentimentB  of  mental 
supremacy.  Did  our  design  permit  us  to  run  into  detail,  we 
would  here  indulge  the  privilege,  and  dwell  with  lengthened 
and  increasing  rapture  over  the  Augustan  age  of  England ; 
but,  if  we  ran  into  amplification  on  a  sutiject  of  so  much  in«- 
temt,  we  would  exceed  our  intentions;  passing  it  with 
this  brief  allusion,  'we  continue  to  notice  the  progress  of 
Polite  Learning,  which  imperceptibly  decayed  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Amie  until  about  the  accession  of  George  II.  as  if 
the  sources  of  Genius  were  exhausted,  and  the  prolific  bosom 
of  Nature  fallen  into  imbecility.  The  pause,  however,  was 
of  short  duration ;  new  talents  sprung  up,  and  a  few  great 
men  adorned  the  latter  part  of  the  eigkrleentk  century — 
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Hame^  Blackstone,  Samuel  Johnson — oar  own  Goldsmitb 
teas  with  the  Poets,  and  the  same  period  gave  birth  fo 
Yonng,  Collins,  Thomson,  and  Southern.  A  deep  silence 
follows  names  so  respected,  for  we  believe  they  have  not 
been  excelled  by  their  successors.  Since  that  time  we  have. 
Indeed,  beheld  the  efforts  of  some  distinguished  characters  r 
In  the  senate  we  had  Burke,  Sheridan,  Pitt  and  Fox — they 
are  no  more^-— In  History  and  Philosophy,  we  had  Smith, 
Robertson  and  Gibbon — but  the  Drama  has  had  no  Southern  ; 
and  who  has  reached  the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith  ? 

It  Would  not  become  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
tirriiers  of  the  present  day, — ^there  are  already  so  many- 
opinions  before  the  public,  from  men  of  erudition  and  ex- 
perience. We  will  venture,  however,  speaking  generally, 
to  observe,  that  Theology  and  Mathematics  have  attained  a 
distinguished  reputation ;  but  we  would  be  disposed  to  think 
that  Poetry  and  History  have  declined.  We  are  not  unaware 
of  what  we  hazard  in  this  assertion,  but  we  would  add, 
that  although  the  gloomy  and  awful  magnificence  of  Byron, 
the  harmonious  versification  of  Campbell,  and  the  beautiful 
variety  of  Moore,  have  been,  in  the  retrospect,  rarely 
equalled,  they  are  but  the  solitary  props  of  our. poetry — - 
deprive  us  of  them,  and  we  are  destitute.  There  are  others, 
we  admit,  who  have  their  claims,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  will  scarcely  add  many  laurels  to  the  age  they 
live  in.  We  refrain  from  enumeration,  more  particularly  as 
we  will  be  called  on  in  our  critical  capacity  for  distinct  and 
candid  delineations,  which  it  will  then  become  our  duty  to 
deliver. 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  learning  since  its  revival,  we 
have  confined  our  observations  to  England,  as  we  conceived 
that  she  included  all  the  interest  our  readers  might  attach 
to  such  an  enquiry.  The  progress  of  our  own  country  in 
Tcfinement,  is  better  calculated  to  excite  our  regard  than 
the  catalogue  of  names  and  events  of  foreign  nations ;  and 
in  mentioning  Spencer  and  Shakespeare*  we  feared  it  might 
have  carried  us  out  of  our  bounds  to  speak  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso.  In  conclusion,  it  has  been  generally  considered  that 
the  Augustan  age  in  Italy  was  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
In  France,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  our  own  has  been 
a  matter  of  indecision — Johnson  and  Swift  assigning  it  to 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  others  to  that  of  Anne.  Our 
lio^its  oblige  us  to  be  brief;  but,  should  opportunity  allow. 
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we  will  examiDe,  at  a  future  period,  the  separate  merits  of 
each,  to  elucidate  the  grounds  on  which  those  writers  hare 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  general  opinion. 


To  the  Editor  of  Hie  Dublin  InquisUor. 

'  Sib, 

I  belong  to  a  society  of»  ladies,  who  have  erected 
themselves  into  a  club,  which,  from  a  feeling  of  equality  and 
unanimity,  they  call  *<  the  equanimities."  We  have  been 
formed  since  last  December ;  and  many  of  us  found  much 
comfort  during  the  remainder  of  the  Winter,  in  convening 
our  meetings  three  times  a  weeic,  for  the  wise  purposes  of 
talking  over  domestic  misfortunes,  and  endeavoring  to  re- 
form  our  neighbors.  Another  consolation  arose,  Mr.  Editor, 
from  the  condolence  offered  by  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
those  ladies  who  were  married  unhappily,  or  overwhelmed 
with  unforeseen  calamities;  thus,  we  filled  up  our  time  in  a 
discreet  and  rational  manner,  to  our  general  satisfaction  and 
edification.  It  would  be  desirable  if  many  such  institutions 
could  be  effected  in  private  life,  not  only  for  the  gratification 
of  those  concerned,  but  the  improvement  of  their  friends. 
But,  Mr.  Editor,  like  many  of  my  sex,  I  am  talking  of  any 
thin^  but  what  P  intended.  I  sat  down  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  to  you  concerning  your  new  Magazine,  and  I  ftm 
wandering  into  a  description  of  a  Ladies'  Club. 

Ton  are  a  delightful  man ;  and,  without  asking  to  see  you, 
I  am  positively  in  love  with  you.  I  read  your  "  Prospectus" 
last  week  at  Lady  *  *  #  's,  in  Stephen 's-green,  and  I  liked 
M  so  well,  that  I  persuaded  her  ladyship  and  the  three 
Misses  #  *  *  to  become  subscribers.  I  like  it  all  vastly, 
because  you  appear  to  be  a  literary  man ;  and  I  intend  to 
send  you  a  great  number  of  questions  in  a  month  or  two  for 
eiplanajtion.  But  I  have  a  few  hints  to  suggest,  and  I  ex- 
pect, as  a  man  of  gallantry,  you  will  adopt  them.  I  like  your 
plan  very  well,  but  you  have  been  guilty  of  an  unpardon- 
able omission — you  have  not  said  one  word  about  the  ladies ! 
This  was  a  shocking  oversight,  and  was  really  snflBcient  to 
ruin  the  whole  undertaking.  I  am  positive,  if  I  had  not 
interfered  with  our  club,  you  would  not  have  sold  five 
numbers  these  three  months.  It  is  as  necessary  to  talk  of 
the  iadles  as  to  talk  to  them ;  and  you  should  consider,   that 
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If  yoq  think  00  worthy  of  being  flattered  into  angeb,  we 
must  be  worthy  of  baTing  some  part  of  a  oommon  magazine 
dedicated  to  ns.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  con* 
aiderable  spirit,  and  so  has  every  member  of  the  '*  Equani- 
mities," and  we  are  all  determined,  if  you  do  not  follow  our 
advice,  and  implicitly  obey  our  directions,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  to  set  up  a  monthly  journal  ourselves,  and  sink  yon 
and  your  supporters,  whoever  they  may  be.  In  the  first  place 
it  appears,  if  I  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  before- 
mentioned  prospectus,  to  be  ypur  design  to  leave  out  all  notice 
of  the  interesting  occurrences  of  the  city :  for  instance,  if  an 
unfortunate  female,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  anger,  takes 
reveago  upon  her  inconstant  by  throwing  herself  into  one 
of  the  canals,  swims  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  sinks,  and  is  drowned,  you  will  not  let  us  know  a 
word  about  it,  but,  with  unpreeedented  want  of  feeling,  pass 
it  by  as  a  common  place  occurrence  below  the  dignity  of 
your  pages : — or  again,  if  my  Lord  Witwonld  said  a  funny 
thing  to  Mr.  Wright,  which  was  buzzed  about  the  fashion* 
eble  circles,  you  omit  all  mention  of  it ;  and  wit,  aa  well  as 
the  history  of  the  accidents,  &c.  &c.  which  daily  occur,  is 
totally  foreign  to  your  intention,  and  claims  no  place  in  yonr 
book.  Although  I  own  myself  an  admirer  of  your  liberality, 
I  must  confess  I  detest  yon  for  the  exclusion  of  those  in<> 
teresting  topics.  What  can  be  so  delightful  as  to  behold  the 
deaths,  births,  and  marriages  of  one  and  thirty  days  oon* 
centred  in  one  valuable  page ! — it  were  worthy  of  stereotype, 
and,  as  Shakespeare  has  it— (who  is  much  talked  of  by  th» 
•*  Eqnanunities"^ 


<<  It  were  a  conrammation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  r*^ 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  it  would  increase  the  sale  of 
your  m^azine,  and  raise  your  reputation,  to  include  those 
things  to  which  I  have  alluded  :  also,  you  should  appropriate 
a  few  spare  leaves  to  Riddles,  Cliarades.  and  Acrostics  ;  the 
plan  of  which  you  may  borrow  from  «  Jones'  New  Ladies  " 

If  '^ar3''^r^  ''i'^^^T^  ^"  "^''^'^^  ^^-  Iiditor,"ht  arlSe 
^li  y"««nal  Poetry*  does  not  appear  to  sliine  forth  in  the 
splendor  of  its  beauty  in  your  Pr^pectus.     PoetryV  3>ovJ 

meni  of  us,  ladies;  and  gentlemen  adoptiuff  that  floh<w>l  «f 
«nl^?.nf^?K?  *^"4  *^^  ^^^^^"*  '^  avoid^aLVuse  ter^^  or 
S?e?L  ef 'm^  ^^^^^-  ^r  i  ^«  »«^  l*e  your  p^S  wS 
^peak   Pi  M  ^ruiean  lights,"   "  interminable  gloom?  InS 
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«*  Cimmerian  darkness ;"  for  I  am  obliged  to  tnrn  over  Urn 
folios  of  my  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  those 
expressions,  and  when  obtained,  1  find  a  still  greater  diffi* 
colty  in  recollecting  them.  No,  Sir !  your  Poetry  should 
consist  of  sonnets  and  broken  tales :  I  love  fragments  above 
natore — I  could  adore  a  sweet  pathetic  ballad,  that  breaks 
off  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  passage,  where  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  benighted  in  a  n>rest — throws  in  a  flash  of  light- 
niQg  to  show  them  extended  under  the  protecting  shade  of 
an  acacia  or  any  other  foreign  tree,*  and — leaves  them  there. 
I  feel  myself  lifted  to  the  stars,  when  the  **  White  Doe  of 
Rylston"  bounds  into  the  church-yard ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
tain myself  upon  the  mention  of  **  Alonzo  and  Imogine.*' 

But  these,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  the  only  observations  I 
have  to  make.  I  would  preface  what  I  am  about  to  say 
by  a  severe  censure  on  your  want  of  taste  and  discernment— 
I  wonld  tax  you  with  ignorance,  presumption  and  vanity, 
and  take  yon  to  pieces  through  spite,  did  I  not  hope  you 
would  reform,  and  become  the  creature  of  my  will.  How 
does  it  happen,  that,  even  admitting  you  were  justifiable  in 
excluding  deaths,  births  and  marriages,  accidents  and  of« 
fences,  puns,  and  anecdotes  of  extraordinary  persons,  poetry^ 
and  a  long  list  of  riddles  and  conundrums,  &c.  for  the  ladies — 
how  does  it  happen,  I  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  had  the  au- 
dacity to  leave  out  all  medtion  of  the  Fashions  for  the  month  ? 
I  will  spare  you  the  pain  of  answering }  indeed  I  pity  you  for 
the  dilemma  in  which  you  have  placed  yourself,  ana  intreat  yoo 
to  remedy  it  as  soon  as  possible,  by  establishing  a  female  cor- 
respondent in  Paris,  and  another  in  London,  who  will  afford 
you  soflScient  communications  to  help  out  a  monthly  journal 
of  morning  and  evening  costume,  and  dinner  dresses.  Allow 
nie  to  observe,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment ; 
hasten  to  imitate  voor  predecessors — model  your  publication 
on  the  manner  of  those  who  have  gone  before  yon,  and  do 
not  attempt  any  thing  so  strange  as  to  be  original. 

As  I  exerted  myself  rather  warmly  in  your  behalf  with 
my  fneads,  1  have  got  different  receptiotts  from  them  :  some 
treating  my  observations  with  carelessness,  and  some  with 
affected  ignorance,  while  a  few  were  polite  enough,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  to  accede  to  my  wishes.  Amongst  the  rest 
there  was  one  old  gentleman  who  is  considered  to  possess 
extensive  knowledge  in  those  matters,  which  appear  dry  and 
uninteresting  to  others;  and  to  him  I  opened  more  particu- 
larly what  I  conceived  to  be  the  object  of  your  "  Pros- 
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pectitf,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would 
tend  it  his  support.  This  morning  I  received  a  note  from 
him^  and  as  it  will  explain  his  sentiments  better  than  any 
thing  I  can  say,  I  subjoin  it. 


€1 


Mt  dear  madam. 


**  I  have  looked  over  the  *  Prospectus'  of  the  Intended 
Magazine,  with  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  favor  me, 
and  I  regret  I  am  forced  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you,  as 
to  its  merits.  It  professes  to  be  a  publication  which  will 
be  for  the  general  understanding,  without  adapting  any 
thing  to  the  particular  taste  or  study  of  particular  indivi- 
duals ;  you  are  to  be  despoiled  of  your  evening  conversation, 
French  dresses,  and  fashionable  mistakes ;  and  I  am  not  to 
look  for  Meteorology,  Therapeutics,  or  discoveries  in  Che- 
mlstry.  How  am  I  to  admire  a  work  of  this  kind,  that  is 
not  capable  of  affording  a  single  thought  upon  optics,  and 
is  totally  dumb  upon  Natural  Phenomena?  They  over- 
look the  eccentricities  of  nature,  and  take  upon  them  to 
catch  the  public  without  one  allusion  to  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  or  Pharmacology;  and  I  dare  say,  if  Dr. 
Ruttles  published  a  few  medical  remarks  upon  Pleurisy,  or 
the  cause  of  heat  and  cold,  or  Mr.  Warper  wrote  a  digest 
of  the  number  of  vessels  that  hav^  traded  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  1122 ^  they  would  review  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  I  give  my  voice  decidedly  in  opposition  to  it ;  and 
remain^  my  dear  madam. 

Tour  sincere  friend, 

L.  S." 

Thus,  you  see,  I  make  free  with  you,  and  beg  yon  may 
amend.  You  have  many  monthly  publications  before  you, 
which  yon  can  study  and  copy ;  but  be  particular,  in  case 
of  a  review,  never  to  raise  your  satire  against  a  woman,  nor 
to  judge  favourably  of  any  author's  work  that  is  not  pub- 
lished in  London.  In  the  latter  case,  you  will  at  once  shew 
how  barren  you  are  of  discrimination,  and  in  the  former  yon 
will  draw  upon  you  the  indignation  and  merited  abuse  of 
ttui  whole  body  of  "  the  Equanimities,"  who  send,  through  me, 
their  determination  and  respects,  while  I  subscribe  myself, 
Mr.  Editor,  with  much  hope  of  your  reformation. 

Tour  friend, 

Agatha  Amiable. 
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It  is  generally  expected  at  the  commencement  of  a  pe- 
riodioal  publication,  that  the  author  should  give  some  account 
of  bis  motives  for  undertaking  it ;  and  I  peruse  the  preface 
of  a  book  with  no  small  degree  of  curiosity,  as  I  can  from 
thence  form  an  idea  of  its  distinguishing  features.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  my  readers,  who  are  pro- 
bably anxious  to  know  me,  I  shall  dedicate  this  number  of  the 
Philanthropist  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  concise  account 
of  myself  and  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  me  thus 
to  obtrude  my  observations  on  their  notice.  The  communi- 
cation of  my  name  and  place  of  abode,  I  must  for  the  present 
decline ;  as,  from  the  celebrity  which  my  very  valuable 
papers  must  shortly  attain  among  all  judges  of  merit,  it 
would  only  subject  me  to  innumerable  compliments  and 
congratulations  from  my  friends.  I  am  naturally  modesty 
and  possess  an  innate  aversion  to  hear  my  own  praises,  and 
hope,  therefore,  to  remain  in  obscurity,  until  some  more 
propitious  opportunity,  when  this  public  display  of  my  ac- 
quirements shall  have  worn  away  my  bashfulness  and  enabled 
me  more  boldly  tolneet  them.  In  addition  to  this  forcible 
reason  for  concealment,  if,  gentle  reader,  you  have  sufBcient 
patience  to  travel  with  me  through  the  remainder  of  this 
number,  you  will  perceive  that  a  premature  disclosure  of 
my  name  would  entirely  defeat  the  object  I  have  in  view, 
and  render  me  incapable  of  administering  to  your  grati- 
fication. 

With  respect  to  my  person,  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  not 
in  any  manner  prepossessing.  My  face  bears  evident  marks 
of  the  ravages  it  has. sustained  from  the  small-pox;  and  in< 
fignre  and  complexion  I  have  but  few  acknowledgments  to 
make  to  Nature  for  her  kindness.  My  dress  is  not  calculated 
to  wear  oflF  this  unfavourable  impression ;  it  is  old  and  anti- 

?[nated,  and  its  fashion  appears  as  if  handed  down  to  me 
rom  my  forefathers  with  as  much  precision  and  as  little  al- 
teration as  the  family  estate ;  over  a  large  bob*wig,  which  I 
keep  well  supplied  with  powder  and  pomatum,  I  wear  a 
broad-brimmed  hat ;  my  clothes  were  once  black ;  my  square- 
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toed  shoes  are  /astcned  with  masBy  silrer  backles,  and  a 
stick,  whose  handle  is  carred  into  a  bust  of  Janus,  with  his 
old  face  at  one  side,  and  his  yonag  face  on  the  other,  sup- 
ports me  in  my  peregrinations.  This  description  is  not 
very  promising :  but  Nature  has  made  ample  amends  for  any 
defect  in  my  personal  attractions,  by  giving  me  a  heart 
glowing  with  the  fervor  of  benevolence,  and  tremblingly 
alive  to  every  impulse  of  humanity. 

I  am  now  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  my  age,  and  possess 
as  much  bodily  strength  and  activity  as  I  did  thirty  years 
ago.    Through  every  stage  of  my  long  life,    I  have  been 
Inquisitive  and  curious,  and  from  my  tenderest  youth  have 
been  possessed  with  an  insatiable  anxiety  to  know  the  affairs 
and  even  the  secrets  of  all  my  acquaintance.     I  must,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  my  own  reputation,   attribute,  this  pro- 
pensity not  to  any  perverse  and  froward  disposition ;  but  to 
the  wish,  by  which  I  have  always  been  actuated,  of  bettering 
the  conditions  of  my  neighbors,   which  laudable  purpose  I 
imagined  it  impossible  to  perform  without  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  grievances;   and   hence  arose  my  curiosity. 
But  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  were  attended  with 
many   disagreeable  consequences  to  me:    those,    whom  I 
endeavoured  to  turn  aside  from  the  errors  in  which   they 
were  bewildered,  thought  me  a  malicious  spy,  intruding  into 
their  privacy  that  I  might  indulge  a  censorious  disposition  by 
revealing  the  follies  I   discovered  there,;   others,    whom  I 
looped  to  relieve  in  their  worldly  affairs  by  wholesome  ad- 
vice, or  even  pecuniary  assistance,   assured  me  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  myself  to  be  wiser  than  my  neigh- 
bors,  and  that  1  would  fhid  sufficient  employment  in  mindii^ 
mj  own  business ;  or  else  accepted  my  money  with  professioiMr 
of  gratitude,  that  were  never  realised  hr  either  word  or 
action.    Some  expelled  me  from  their  society — others  abused 
me  in  terms  of  the  vilest  reproach  ;  and  thus,  finding  all  my 
projects  of  phifantbropy  abortive,  and  my  good  offices  not 
merely  repulsed  with  scorn,  but  returned  with  il^nafure  and 
malice,  I  left  the  scene  of  my  dtsappoinfment,  almo&rt  de- 
termined never  again  to  interest  mys*e!f  in  the  alfaifer  of  my 
fellow-creatu  res. 

Travelling  was  the  only  resource  to  divert  the  melfriiefaoN^ 
which  now  preyed  on  my  spirits.  France,  SwHxerlan^ 
Italy  and  Greece,  were  visited  and  admired.  With  rapture 
did  I  gaze  on  the  illustrious  reniamff  of  antiquity  wfai«It 
adorn  this  classic  ground-^they  recaUed  to  my  menrory  the 
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tales  that  had  delighted  my  yoath,  the  poets,  philosophers, 
heroes,  all  that  was  great  and  good  and  excellent  in  the 
annals  of  heathenism;  they  reminded  me  of  what  should 
shortly  be  my  own  fate,  and  disposed  me  to  reflect  with 
homility  on  the  boasted  acquirements  of  mankind,  when  I. 
taw  that  a  few  passing  years  sufiQced  to  crumble  in  the  dust 
their  fairest  and  noblest  edifices.  With  the  ingratiHide  of 
my  countrymen  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  at  first  thought  every 
place  that  received  me  preferable  to  the  misty  and  swampy 
land  of  my  nativity ;  but  those  feelings  soon  wore  away : 
I  learned  to  separate  the  men  from  the  country ;  and  wlien 
the  wolves  of  the  Alps,  or  the  scorching  siroch  of  Italy, 
were  compared  with  the  blessings  which  tradition  assigns  to 
the  prayers  of  our  patron  saint,  the  green  little  island  rose 
higher  in  my  estimation  than  ever. 

*When  I  retnrned,  I  thought  the  disappointments  of  my 
youth  had  steeled  my  heart  to  the  nicer  impressions  of  sen- 
sibility :  the  long  indulgence,  however,  of  my  favorite  pro- 
pensity, had  made  it  almost  a  second  nature,  and  I  was  still 
inquisitive.  I  never  could  completely  curb  this  disposition, 
and  in  order  to  gratify  it  to  its  utmost  extent,  I  adopted  a 
roost  uncommon  resolution.  I  had  always  been  fond  of 
reading,  and  in  the  course  of  my  desultory  studies  had  pe- 
rused Smollett's  celebrated  novel.  Peregrine  Pickle,  in  which 
I  thought  Crabtree  the  most  amusing  character.  This  ex- 
traordinary personage,  by  pretending  deafness,  was  enabled 
to  indulge  a  most  rancorous  and  malignant  genius :  and  I 
imagined  I  could  essentially  improve  the  idea,  and  through 
its  aid  in  the  most  efiectual  manner  procure  the  indulgence 
of  my  more  innocent  desire.  Leaving  all  who  possessed  any 
claims  on  my  acquaintance,  and  converting  all  my  property 
ioto  cash,  Jt  travelled  hither,  a*nd  having  changed  my  name, 
disguised  my  person,  and  altered  my  dress  from  the  modes 
of  this  to  those  of  the  last  century,  I  have  ever  since  been 
known  here,  only  as  a  gentleman  whose  total  deafness  and 
easy  temper  have  rendered  him  at  the  same  time  an  useless 
and  a  harmless  member  of  society.  Assisted  by  accidental 
circumstances  and  a  Judicious  display  of  wealth,  I  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  many,  who,  seeing  me  an  isolated 
being,  without  friends,  and  without  relations,  hoped  by  some 
trifling  attentions  to  secure  the  reversion  of  my  imaginary 
estates.  I  call  at  all  hours ;  I  know  my  visits  would  gladly  be 
dispensed  with ;  yet  the  id^of  the  reversion  saves  me  from 
open  rudeness.  If  the  ser^i^s  are  ordered  to  tell  me  the  fa;- 
mily  are  not  at  home,  my  deafness  excuses  me  from  hearing ; 
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on  which  bceasidiiB  the  extended  hand  and  sttiilinj^  cobD' 
tenaoee  that  seem  to  welcome  me,  are  generally  accom- 
panted  with  muttered  execrations  on  my  impertinence  ^ 
which  as  they  are  not  intended  for  my  ears,  I  nsually 
return  with  thanks  for  the  donor's  kindness,  and  a  wish 
that  all  his  prayers  may  fall  with  tenfold  benefit  on  his  owa 
head.  If  a  chance  interrogatory  is  put  to  me,  I  make  some 
answer  better  applicable  to  any  other  question  than  the  one 
for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  as  I  generally  amuse  myself 
with  the  lap^dogst  and  am  for  the  most  part  excluded  from 
the  conversation,  I  am  bo  more  regarded  than  my  dumb 
companions,  while  the  usual  routine  of  talking,  and  scolding, 
and  fighting,  goes  on  as  uninterruptedly  as  if  no  one  was 
present  to  witiiess  it.  I  have  thus  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  things  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown 
to  all  except  the  immediate  actors. 

For  some  time  the  novelty  of  this  situation  delighted  me  ; 
t  imagined  that  the  world  deserved  my  hatred,  and  my 
spleen  was  gratified  by  so  near  a  view  of  their  follies  and 
incoiisistencies ;  but  the  human  mind  is  ever  busied ;  and 
from  mingling  among  men,  my  natural  love  for  them  re- 
turned with  redoubl(>d  fervor.  The  very  method  I  adopted 
to  gain  an  insight  into  their  affairs,  convineed  me  that  they 
were  not  so  vicious  as  I  supposed.  I  saw  that  no  innate 
love  of  depravity  hurried  them  away.  I  saw  that  they  had 
faults ;  but  saw  that  I  likewise  bad  mine,  and  was  of  course 
ill  qualified  to  constitute  myself  their  censor.  I  saw  that  my 
former  endeavors  to  assist  them,  though  originating  in  the 
purest  motives,  were  mostly  without  that  delicacy  which 
alone  confers  a  value  on  obligation.  I  could  now  witness  the 
unrestrained  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  see  that  fashion  and 
rejudice  were  the  chief  enemies  of  virtue :  that  every  man 
ad  in  his  soul  such  principles  as,  guided  by  {H'udeiice  and 
directed  by  the  fostering  precepts  of  religion,  delivered 
without  acrimony  and  enforced  by  example^  would  event- 
ually lead  him  from  the  paths  of  error,  in  whieh  my  blui^t 
and  often  unseasonable  advice  had  only  served  to  bewilder 
him.  I  saw  that  it  was  cowardice  which  made  fools;  that 
those  whose  actions  sank  beneath  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
who  were  conscious  of  this  dereliction  of  duty,  were  afraid  to 
act  rightly  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  In  shorty 
I  gave  up  my  projeet  of  misanthropy. 

My  former  disappointment  had  taught  me  experience;  and 
my  assumed  character  would  inevitably  be  discovered,  if  I 
skould  openly  profit  by  the  information  so  secretly  gained : 
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lience,  idl  the  advice  and  assistance  which  1  new  gave,  was 
offered  in  the  most  secret  manner.  Bnt  this  method  of 
proceeding  woald  confine  within  too  narrow  a  sphere 
the  benefits  which  society  might  derive  from  my  exertions ; 
and  the  liglit  of  knowledge,  derived  from  so  many  sources, 
should  not  be  hidden.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  nan  to 
labor  for  the  advantage  of  that  compaay  of  whieh  he  is 
a  member;  and  if  the  PmiiANTHROPiST,  by  presenting  him- 
self to  public  notice,  ean  cause  one  emulous  heart  to  pursue 
with  more  ardor  the  path  of  rectitude,  or  recoil  with  more 
horror  from  the  precipitous  abyss  of  guilt,  his  humble  un* 
dertaking  shall  not  have  proved  wholly  successless ;  and  from 
his  labors  he  shall  reap  the  only  reward  he  desires — the  sa* 
tisfaclion  that  arises  from  the  commission  of  a  benevolent 
aetion. 

From  this  explanation,  gentle  reader,  do  not  imagine  that 
my  papers  will  be  filled  solely  with  the  language  of  the  dull 
and  tiresome  moralist :  such  conduct  would  defeat  my  pur- 
pose. My  object  is,  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue — ^to 
emancipate  my  fellow'-citizeas  from  the  dominion  of  folly — 
to  disenthral  them  from  the  tyranny  of  prejudice  and 
fashion — ^to  persuade  them  to  place  their  only  boast  in  the 
integrity  and  purity  of  their  actions — to  allure,  but  not  to 
force.  Never  shall  these  essays  be  converted  into  vehicles  of 
abuse ;  never,  through  their  medium,  shall  the  social  circle 
ef  domestic  life  be  invaded,  nor  the  private  happiness  of. 
society  undermined:  instruction  shall,  if  possible,  be  con- 
veyed with  entertainment,  but  certainly  not  with  satire. 
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When    Biog^raphy  traces  the  actions  of  exalted  characters, 
who  have  attracted  notice  from  their  elevation  rather  than 
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their  worth,  it  seldom  attains  that  interest  which  follows  the 
memoirs  of  the  more  private  classes  of  society.     The  distin-' 
g^ishing  features  of  the  one  are  the  bold  historical  group 
that  crowd  the  painting  and  distract  the  eye — magnificent, 
perhaps,  but  confused ;  that  will  not  permit  admiration   to 
linger  with  one  figure,  but  seduces  it  to  wander  over  a  mul- 
titude:  the  attractions  of   the  other  are  the  simplic^ity  of 
the  coloring,  that  has  nothing  glaring  or  intrusive — the  jpst- 
ness  of  the  outline— «nd  the  natural  ease  of  the  attitudes. 
There  id  a  superior  value  in  the  moral  which  is  applicable  to 
common  life,  and  capable  of  guiding  the  afiPections  on  ordi-* 
nary  occasions ;  and  there  is  something  affecting  in  the  me- 
morial which  disinterested  friendship  raises  to  the  memory 
of  departed  excellence.     When  we  dwell  upon  the  annals  of 
the  illustrious,  embellished  by  the  names  and  attributes  of 
glory  and  power,    we  pause   over  the   details  which  they 
present  to  us,  with  an  imagination  so  much  hurried  from  one 
scene  of  splendor  to  another,  that  the  useful  escapes  us  in 
our  admiration  of  the  brilliant : — from  the  perusal  of  those 
records,   where  the   peculiar  traits  of  singular  minds  are 
pointed  out,  their  foibles  exposed,  and  their  extravagancies 
delineated,   there  results  less  gratification,  and  as  little  be- 
nefit— that  which  was  extraordinary  in  one  man,  must  also 
be  so  in  another,  and  it  is  better  to  remain  unacquainted  with 
what  we  should  not  imitate ;  but  the  simple  history  which 
pourtrays  the   honest  heart,    untainted  by  prejudices,    and 
unstained  by  crimes — that  moved  in  its  private  and  domestic 
circle,  beloved  in  its  intercourse  and  followed  in  its  changes — • 
is  one  which  the  ingenuous  would  be  earnest  to  applaud  and 
to  emulate  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  dull  or  capricious, 
and  we  pursue  it  through  its  varieties  with  impatience  and 
delight. 

In  introducing  the  name  of  the  late  Joseph  Atkinson  into 
the  pages  of  the  Dublin  inquisitor,  we  feel  the  ornament 
it  bestows,  and  are  the  more  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of 
our  space  to  his  memory  when  we  reflect,  that  wherever  his 
influence  extended,  he  was  the  Maecenas  and  Halifax  of  our 
city — that  the  wild  and  magic  genius  which  has  given  a  name 
and  a  character  to  the  poetry  of  our  country,  sprang  up 
under  the  fostering  shelter  of  his  protection — and  that  the 
talents  he  possessed  were  offered  up  to  the  soil  that  gave 
him  birth,  in  celebrating  her  romantic  beauties  and  eulogising 
the  few  who  remained  with  her  in  her  loneliness.  In  what 
we  have  to  remark,  we  regret  we  can  afford  little  beyond 
a  brief  notice  of  a  few  circumstances  of   his  life,  as  the 
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materials  from  which  we  hare  drawn  oar  information  were 
scMinty,  although  authentic. 

Joseph  Atkinson  was  horn  about  the  year  1750,  and  was 
the  son  of  Captain  Atkinson,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Imbibing  from  the  habits 
of  his  childhood,  which  was  involved  in  scenes  of  military 
existence,  a  taste  for  the 

**  Pride,  pomp,  and  eireomftance  of  g^lorioos  war," 

we  find  that  he  became  a  captain  in  a  regiment  which  was 
then  commanded  by  Lord  Forbes.  At  the  time  the  British 
conrt  had  reached  the  height  of  splendor  and  refinement^ 
when  the  present  king  was  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  gifted  and  pros- 
perous youth,  Mr.  A.  was  one  of  those  companions  of  his 
earlier  days  who  gave  a  charm  to  society :  for  there  was  a 
pleasing  simplicity  in  his  coDversation  that  seemed  to  throw 
its  own  ndiv€t€  over  every  subject  upon  which  it  dwelt,  and 
rdbbed  it  of  its  tediousness. 

He  served  in  America  with  the  late  Lord  Moira,  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  friendship  that  existed  to  the  end  of 
that  nobleman's  life.  About  this  period,  his  taste  for  the 
Belles  Lettres  began  to  expand,  and  he  evinced  a  oonsi<- 
derable  fondness  for  literature  and  composition.  He  dedi- 
cated many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  perusal  of  MSS. 
which  the  partiality  of  his  friends  induced  them  to  submit  to 
him ;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  with  all  that  good-natured 
frankness  and  warmth  of  heart  that  were  so  peculiarly  the 
attributes  of  his  character.  He  did  not  exercise  that  critical 
severity  which  indulges  in  the  detection  of  insignificant  and 
verbal  faults,  but  rather  struck  at  the  broad  inconsistencies 
that  disfigured  general  excellence :  nor  was  he  one  of  those 
commentators  who  delight  in  dwelling  upon  the  misapplfca- 
tion  of  images,  the  ill-arrangement  of  cadences,  and  the 
repetition  of  words — who  draw  forth  the  spirit  of  a  sentence, 
and  strip  it  of  its  embellishments — who  destroy  the  urn, 
and  lay  open  the  naked  spring — but  one  who  objected 
only  to  prominent  irregularities,  and  the  want  of  lucid  con- 
nection in  the  order  of  the  subject.  Of  the  many  names 
that  grew  into  fame  under  his  auspices,  that  of  Thomas 
Moore  is  the  most  illustrious.  When  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ossory  was  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Moore  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Captain  Atkinson,  who  was  charmed 
by  the  singular  freedom  and  simplicity  of  his  manner :  un- 
satisfied, however,   with  admiring  what  was  so  excellent. 
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Captain  Atkinson  patronisecl  his  efforts,  and  introduced  him 
to  his  friend  Lord  Moira.  Mr.  Moore  was  indebted  to  this 
Introduction  for  his  ultimate  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  his  celebrated  translation  is  dedicated.  In 
his  tittle  volume  of '^  odes  and  epistles,"  Captain  Atkinson 
is  frequently  noticed  ;  some  of  the  latter  are  addressed  to 
him,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Anacreon  lives  on  the 
tomb  of  his  patron. 

In  his  original  compositions  there  is  an  evident  want  of 
that  fire  and  energy  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Poetry ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  few  he  has  left  us,  without  an 
irresistible  feeling  of  esteem.  There  is  something  good- 
Datured  and  amiable  in  them  all  that  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
his  private  character ;  he  often  sacrifices  beauty  of  ex- 
pression to  give  a  natural  tone  to  his  descriptions,  and  is 
totally  heed^ss  of  what  a  passage  might  be  made,  whea 
satisfied  with  what  it  is.  His  poems  are  few  in  number: 
and,  having  been  published  only  for  the  purpose  of  private 
distribution,  are  not  easily  met  with.  They  are  principally 
bagatelle — ^written  on  occasions  when  their  interest  lay  in 
their  locality,  and  subsided  in  subsequent  perusals ;  some  are 
of  a  rural  and  social  nature.  The  following  extract  from 
'*  MOUNT  MERRION,"  a  Pocm  addfcsscd  originally  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  afterwards  inscribed  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  will  illustrate  his  attachment  to  Ireland,  and 
desire  to  increase  the  number  of  her  resident  noblemen* 

Then  come,  xaj  lord,  om  mmeh  on  y0«  dependt 
To  aid  your  eountrg,  aod  to  eharm  your  frieDdi : 
For  tho'  Uie  banke  of  Thames  and  Richmond  grcta 
Preaeot  a  tamptiof  and  a  clamic  scene — 
Where  Twickenham's  bard,*  with  harmon  j  dif  inn 
Snnf  his  Arcadian  song,  and  woo'd  the  Nine ; 
And  tho'  yoQ're  Inr'd  to  Wilton'k  fhmM  akores, 
Where  polished  Pembroke  ornaments  ids  groves^ 
Where  taste  and  elegance  with  pleasnre  reign. 
To  deck  its  mansion  and  its  fkir  domain— 
Fsf  eomo  to  Morriom  as  f0«r  mmiioo , 


A  few   lines   written    on    an  excursion  to  the  County 
Wicklowy  and  inscribed  to  Mrs.  P.  La  Tonohe,  after  enn* 

•Pope. 
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meraiing  the  beanties  of  Lugelaw,   conclude  with  the  fol* 
lowing  just  and  elegant  compliment  to  that  lady : 

Then  who  can  euTy  fair  La  Tooche  a  placo 
Which  die,  like  Beauty li  Qneeo,  ie  formVI  to  grace  f 
Whether  she  here  retires,  or  decks  Beli'me,* 
Her  heart,  to  generous  deeds  and  virtoe  true. 
Is  etiU  the  same— >benevolent  and  bhind — 
To  bless  and  ornament  her  natlTe  land. 
And,  like  this  sweet  retreat,  in  modest  pride. 
From  ostentation  shrinks,  her  worth  to  hide» 

The  Earl  of  Moira  had  a  favourite  spaniel.  Fop,  who  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  present  king,  when  prince  of  Wales. 
To  this  dog  he  was  particularly  attached  ;  and  when  he  died 
in  1802,  some  very  beautiful  lines  to  his  memory,  written 
by  Mrs.  Hoi  combe  of  Matlock,  were  inscribed  on  an  ancient 
oak  in  Donnington  Park.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Atkinson 
addressed  to  her  some  verses,  which  begin  with  the  foUowing 
playful  epigram : 

illsics  tnoif  aimei  mon  ehien* 

What  honor  to  Fop,  while  we  grieve  at  his  doom. 
That  yon  with  such  laorels  hare  deck'd  ont  his  tomb! 
Therels  no  haman  fop  wonid  not  die  at  yoor  feet. 
Could  fte  from  yonr  mase  such  a  compliment  meet. 
Bat  the  fops  of  onr  age  are  a  pest  and  olTence 
To  women  of  worth,  edo cation,  and  sense ; 
To  friendship  or  lore  seldom  known  te  be  true. 
Regard  for  themselves  their  sole  passion  and  view ; 
Then  till  those  fine  pnppies  can  better  behave. 
To  the  dogs  let  them  go,  and  a  leswn  receive* 

From  these  specimens  will  be  judged  the  merits  of  hfB 
poetry,  which  partook  of  colloquial  simplicity.  His  poems 
on  the  lakes  of  Killarney  and  the  beauties  of  Wicklow,  are, 
we  believe  his  best.  The  Drama,  however,  appears  to  have 
had  strong  fascinations  for  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  but  his  talent  failed 
here,  and  he  never  reached  that  applause,  which  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  bestowed  on  his  more  trifling  compositions. 

In  May  1809,  he  retired  from  the  situation  of  Treasurer  to 
the  Irish  Ordnance,  which  he  had  held  for  a  short  period  ; 

•  Her  feat  in  the  Glea  of  the  Downi* 
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mid  in  the  retirement  of  Melfield,  where  he  principally  re- 
sided for  ttfe  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  once  more  hailed 
the  Mases  and  domestic  society.  The  natural  infirmities  of 
old  age,  however,  gradually  stole  on  him ;  but  the  cheerful 
serenity  of  his  temper  combated  physical  decline  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  resources  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the 
resignation  of  a  calm  and  gentle  disposition,  preserved  him 
from  despondency;  and  while  his  weakness  was  hourly 
increasing,  he  never  lost  that  mastery  of  mental  spirit  which 
flings  its  light  and  warmth  over  every  heart  that  beats  around 
it;  he  was  still  alive  to  all  the  endearments  of  social  life, 
and,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  forgot  the  pains  of  illness ; 
he  seemed  towards  his  latest  moments  like  a  full  flower  just 
dropping  into  decay,  that  throws  forth  a  lingering  fragrance 
while  its  bloom  *  is  insensibly  fading.  The  debility  of  his 
constitution  induced  him  to  try  the  waters  of  Cheltenham, 
as  they  had  proved  beneficial  on  a  former  occasion.  Early 
in  1818  he  left  Ireland — the  remaining  hours  of  his  existence 
leave  us  no  further  detail — ^the  waters  were  ineffectual,  and 
in  July  of  the  same  year  he  expired. 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers,  of  one  whose  memory  is  deserving 
of  a  better  testimonial ;  and  we  must  deplore  the  want  of 
documents  to  furnish  something  more  satisfactory  to  those 
whose  recollections  still  hang  fondly  over  his  name.  We 
understand  that  amongst  other  papers  which  he  has  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Mr.  Moore,  there  remains  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself: — this  would  be  an  article  of 
interest ;  and  we  hope  it  will  one  day  appear  before  the 
public. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  indulging  for  a  few 
moments  our  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  A.  He  was  one 
of  those  persons  whose  joy  lies  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  who  never  appear  perfectly  content  unless  a  smile  lights 
up  the  features  of  their  surrounding  friends.  He  had  a 
suavity  of  manners  that  wore  off  the  distinctions  of  rank — 
he  never  exulted  in  his  own  superiority,  and  tendered  advice 
as  matter  of  opinion  rather  than  dictation — his  mind  was  not 
of  that  researching  and  ardent  character  that  can  descend 
patiently  and  coldly  into  the  depths  of  philosophy,  and 
return  laden  with  the  heavy  ore  which  the  wisdom  of  ages 
has  accumulated — it  turned  from  the  doubtful  dogmas  of 
metaphysics  to  the  attractive  images  of  fiction  and  poetry — 
it  delighted  to  wander  through  the  romantic  and  the  beau- 
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tiful,  and  pause  over  the  relics  of  wild  tradiiion*  To  kui 
iateflt  moments  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  the  candidate  for 
fame,  and  the  last  exertion  of  his  energies  was  the  patronage 
of  aspiring  youth.*  He  left  at  his  death  a  family  of  three 
daughters,  and  one  son.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married 
to  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Reid,  of  Clarenstreet,  Dublin,  and 
another  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  at  present  has  a  living  at  Attana,  Ballinakill, 
County  Kilkenny.  His  son  is  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Baron  George,  and  is  Treasurer  to  the  Irish  Ordnance,  to 
which  situation  he  succeeded  on  the  secession  of  his  father. 

In  Cheadle  chnrch-yard,  Staffordshire,  where  he  is  in- 
terred, there,  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  which 
Mr.  Moore  wrote  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

If  ever  lot  was  procperooily  east. 

If  ever  life  «as  like  the  lenstben'd  tow 
Qf  tcMne  eveet  mnsie,  tweetneM  to  the  tait, 

TwM  hi%  who,  mooniM  by  many,  ileepa  below* 

The  mnny  temper,  bright  where  aU  is  itrlfe, 

The  aimple  heart  that  awekeat  worldly  wiles. 
Light  wit,  that  plays  along  (he  calm  of  lUi, 

And  sUrs  iU  tesgaid  snrlhee  into  saiilea. 

Pure  Charity,  that  comes  not  in  a  shower. 

Sodden  and  lond,  oppressing  where  it  feeds; 
Hot  like  the  dew,  wilh  gmdoal,  silent  power. 

Felt  in  Uie  bloom  tt  leaves  along  the  msnds, 

The  happy  grateftil  spirit  that  improves 

And  brightens  every  gift  by  Fortune  given. 
That,  wander  where  it  will,  wilh  those  U  loves, 

Hakes  every  place  nhoom,  and  hoase  n  HeavanI 

All  these  wen  hi»-Ohl  thoa  who  read'M  this  stone, 

When  for  thyself,  thy  children,  to  the  sky 
Thon  hnmbly  prayest,  ask  this  boon  alone. 

That  ya  Uke  him  may  Uve,  like  him  may  die. 

«  The  last  time  Mr.  A.  left  this  country,  we  have  heard  that  he  wried  with 
him  a  Juvenile  dramatic  production,  which  hod  been  submitted  to  bis  opinion, 
and  which  his  death  nrrestcd  in  iU  progrem  to  the  feeognlliOB  of  the  London 
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It  hu  pawM  like  the  Ugbt  oT  cxpM^f  dnj, 
Af  it  melts  into  dArkneM,  aad  eouce  leave*  a  cU 

Of  ite  i^iory;  biU  ak !  Ike  coU  we«to  of  tke  claj 
ReaiaiD  ia  their  tfevre  hat  to  weep  km  ite  Jen* 


A  SPAinSR  TAI.B. 


«  Lightly  ibM  ay  tt  that  WoMa'k  lov^  k  Mm  ;] 

The  tkoogU  ii  hter  fcr 

For  tooM  of  them  are  (mc  u  martyn'  legcndf, 
A»  (tail  or  mOeting  Mtb,  of  baiaiDf  lore, 
or  Ugfc  derotioB— woriliier  heaven  (baa 
Oil!  I  do  kBow  a  tala » 


Over  the  grare  of  the  warrior,  memory  lingers  with  a 
mournful  satisfaction ;  every  flower  upon  its  surface  is  dewed 
with  her  tearft-every  tear  as  it  falls  is  pregnant  with  delight. 
Ihe  strength  of  his  youth  and  the  proweas  of  his  arm  are 
past,  and  the  days  of  his  glory  are  no  more  ;  but  their  light 
still  hangs  on  the  confines  of  the  heart,  like  the  sun-gleam 
that  gilds  the  verge  of  the  horixon,  when  the  luminary  that 
lends  it  has  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

Sweet  are  the  feelings  of  the  breast  that  thus  can  dwell 
^°  **«  ;««pe'nl'"nce  of  tlie  dead,  mingling  the  tear  of  sor- 

ihri!^  1  ''I  *"'**  l^  J?y'  "'•*"*  <*>°'ne  *he  cypress  round 
th»  laurelled  urn.     Such  were  the  feelings  of  Be  Winza 

!frJw!i™  ^.J^'*  "°*''^1^*  *^P^  "^^'^^^  *»»«  darkened  heath,' 
strewed  with  many  a  bleeding  corse.      The   glory   of   his 

country  beat  high  in  his  breast,  for  hers  had  been  the  fortune 

soufwariow  *  V?h  T  "  'A^y*''  ^«^  *^«  frieSd  of  h°s 
SOU!  was  low.      In  the  days  of  his  youth  he  had  known 

aJounrfc'^r  tlV""  '}'  '^"^'  «"<*  happinlTiSS 
around  them  ;— he  had  shared  in  iiis  joys,  his  dancers  and 
his  cares,  and  came  to  add  another  «-ri^,,<h  i«  Ik-       .'•        . 

honor  on  tho  plains  of  Vittoru  Mpnl-  V  r  i  .P'^^uJ*"^ 
at  the  mpnHrtn\f  lyUi  Alany  a  heart  has  throbbed 
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Among  tliofle  who  there  dlstingnlshed  themselves,  none 
were  more  conspicnous  than  the  Spanish  troops  commanded 
by  Greneral  Morillo.  On  the  heights  of  La  Poebla  de 
Arlanxon  they  had  discharged  with  honor  the  trust  that  was 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  result  of  their  valor  was  the  eman* 
cipation  of  their  country.  Of  these  was  De  Winza,  a 
Guerilla  chief,  who»  though  yet  but  in  the  dawn  of  man* 
hood^  aignaliaed  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oldest 
veteran.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Granada^ 
with  the  blood  of  her  kings  flowing  warm  in  his  veins,  he 
beheld  with  indignation  the  subjugation  of  his  native  land ; 
his  heart  burned  within  him  when  he  saw  her  finest  provinces 
desolated  by  the  ruthless  bands  of  a  military  despot ;  and 
with  a  chivalrous  spirit  inherent  in  his  nature,  he  formed  a 
troop  of  the  bravest  of  his  companions,  and  joined  the 
Spani^  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Decision  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character ;  boldness  marked 
his  plans,  and  success  attended  their  execution;  and  on 
the  field  of  YiTTORiii,  the  hopes  of  Db  Winza  were 
consammated. 

In  the  pursuit,  he  had  been  separated  from  his  compa- 
nions, and  night  surprised  him,  as  alone  and  on  foot  (his 
horse  having  been  shot  under  him)  he  endeavoured  to  retrace 
his  way  to  the  camp.  After  passing  some  defiles  in  the 
mountains,  and  wandering  in  uncertainty  for  some  time,  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Zadora,  whose  waters  rolled  in 
mournful  silence  over  their  rocky  bed,  while  its  shores  were 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  De  Winza  paused, 
for  here  lay  the  friend  of  his  youth ;  he  had  fallen  by  his  side 
ia  a  charge  made  by  the  French  Chasseurs  on  the  Spanish 
horse. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  whose  waning  beams  shone 
faintly  on  the  heath,  he  discovered  the  body  of  his  friend, 
pale,  cold,  and  lifeless;  the  lonely  monument  of  what  once 
was  men.  His  sword,  still  by  his  side,  was  clenched  in  the 
convulsive  grasf  of  death,  while  a  calm  serenity  dwelt  on 
his  sallow  features,  unmarked  by  one  agonizing  trace ;  his 
dark  eye  that  once  betrayed  the  feelings  of  his  soul  was  now 
closed  in  night — his  countenance  that  brightened  with  the 
glow  of  health,  was  now  shrouded  in  the  ghastly  hue  of 
death,  and  his  hair  that  hung  in  clotted  wreaths  upon  his 
blood-stained  brow,  bore  mournful  evidence  of  the  frailness 
of  humanity— while  the  spirit  that  had  animated  the  whole 
was  fled  for  ever.     Db  Winza  bung  over  the  body  of  his 
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friend,  and  grasping  his  lifeless  hand,  "  Where  !*'  be  cried, 
'^  where  shall  the  blighted  heart  of  Db  Winza  now  repose  ? 
Cold  is  the  breast  where  all  mj  griefs  were  cherished — all 
my  crimes  forgotten ;  like  the  Pelican  in  the  wilderness,  I 
am  alone  in  my  native  land,  no  friend  to  cheer,  no  voice  to 
soothe  me ;  every  hope  of  my  heart  is  withered— every  light 
of  my  life  extingaished ;  my  last  sigh  shall  be  mingled  with 
the  gale  of  the  desert,  my  bones  shall  whiten  on  its  boming 
sands,  and  my  ashes  be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven ; 
but  the  traces  of  the  past  can  never  be  removed.  Deep  has 
been  my  draught  of  the  miseries  of  life — I  never  knew  an 
hour  of  joy  but  it  brought  a  night  of  sorrow — I  never  felt  a 
bliss  of  the  soul,  but  pain,  and  grief,  and  solitude  succeeded 
it!"  Oh!  how  dark,  how  wild  and  desolate  the  mind,  on 
whose  starless  midnight  no  wandering  gleam  of  consolation 
plays — whose  futurity  is  wrapped  in  shades,  and  whose  hopes 
are  buried  in  eternity ! 

.  Darkness  hung  over  the  land,  and  silence  reigned  aronnd, 
as  De  Winza  passed  from  the  scene  of  death.  Huge  masses 
of  clouds,  streaked  with  red,  and  driven  furiously  forward 
by  the  wind,  darkened  the  atmosphere,  and  veiled  with  their 
sombre  fold  the  bright  sultana  of  the  night ;  no  star  shone 
m  the  firmament,  no  light  guided  the  wanderer  on  his  way. 
The  awful  stillness  of  the  scene  was  only  broken  by  the 
distant  report  of  cannon  reverberated  from  the  neighboring 
hills,  or  the  sound  of  a  bugle  wafted  on  the  midnight  air. 
All  was  calm  in  the  wilderness ;  but  it  was  the  calm  of  the 
heart,  when  passion  slumbers,  but  to  awaken  with  redoubled 
fury — ^it  portended  any  thing  but  tranquillity. 

Db  Winza  perceived  the  approaching  storm,  and  endea- 
voured to  escape  it  by  sheltering  in  a  wood  that  lay  before 
him;  but  before  he  reached  it,  the  tempest  burst  over  his 
head ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  blue  lightnings  flashed  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  thunder  rolled  .at  a  distance;  the  raven 
fled  shrieking  from  the  field  of  death,  and  sought  shelter 
in  the  lofty  pines  that  waved  in  hanging  forests  on  the  sides 
of  the  surrounding  hills ;  whole  trees  upturn  by  the  roots, 
or  blasted  by  the  lightning,  were  felled  around  him,  and 
Db  Winza  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed  beneath  their 
weight.  The  torrents  from  the  mountains,  sweeping  before 
them  trees,  rocks  and  stones,  glittered  in  the  lightning's 
blaze,  as  it  fell  extingushed  in  their  waves.  Hollow  murmurs 
eehocMi  through  the  air,  like  the  moanings  of  desolation  from 
a  ruined  heart,  and  every  pause  or  the  elements  was  filled 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  raven,  perched  on  some  blasted  pine. 
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Drenched  with  the  rain,  and  chilled  with  the  blast,  Db 
WiNZA  traversed  the  wood,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  place 
of  refage  till  the  storm  was  abated,  bat  none  presented  itself. 
At  times  he  fancied  he  perceived  a  light  glimmering  through 
tile  trees,  but  it  was  only  the  glare  of  the  lightning  as  it 
played  through  the  opening  foliage.  Harassed  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  and  equsdly  depressed  in  mind  and  body, 
he  leaned  against  a  tree  for  support,  determined  to  await 
with  patience  a  cessation  of  the  elemental  warfare,  when  a 
voice,  at  first  low  and  mournful,  whieh  seemed  to  swell  as  it 
rose  on  the  Mast,  fell  on  his  ear.  Starting  in  secret  dread, 
he  listened  to  the  awful  sounds,  which,  in  the  intervening 
lapses  of  the  storm,  were  still  more  distinctly  heard,  and 
seemed  to  proceed  from  no  very  remote  distance.  It  was  a 
Toice  whose  wild  and  wandering  tones  struck  an  icy  chill 
apon  the  heart,  it  was  the  voice  of  **  Rachel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, mourning  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  com- 
ibrted — because  thev  were  not!"  The  rain  had  ceased  to 
pour,  but  the  wind  still  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and 
drowned  in  its  ceaseless  uproar  every  sound,  save  the  crash- 
ing of  the  trees,'  the  roaring  of  the  cataracts,  and  the  hoarse 
murmurs  of  the  thunder  rolling  along  the  midnight  Heaven* 
It  was  the  hour  when  every  human  heart  should  bow  before 
the  wrath  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  own  with  reverential 
dread  the  supremacy  of  his  power.  For  some  minutes  he 
was  unable  clearly  to  distinguish  from  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded, till  in  the  partial  pauses  of  the  wind  the  following 
strange  and  passionate  strain  burst  on  his  ear,  heightening 
the  horrors  of  nature  by  the  presence  of  earthly  suffering, 
and  mingling  the  sublimity  of  an  immortal  spirit  with  the 
wild  sounds  of  human  lamentation : — 

I  nw  the  mooB  fhine  oo  IIm  Vampire^  vnigy 

As  he  flew  o'er  tbe  field  of  death; 
I  »w  the  itreeiD  flow  from  the  gory  spriag. 

At  he  drained  tbe  departing  breath.— 
I  saw  tbe  heart  throb— and  tbe  life-blood  drip. 

And  tbe  dark  eye  eloM  that  ihall  open  never ; 
I  beard  the  last  abriek  on  tbe  quivering  lip. 

And  lie  mniie  iball  ring  in  my  ean  for  ever  I 
Woe  to  tbe  wretch  of  tbe  tinfol  brow, 
Hit  heart  is  tbe  food  of  tbe  Vampire  now ! 
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Cold  drops  of  sweat  hung  on  the  brow  of  Db  Wimza, 
cold  as  the  drops  that  fell  from  the  dripping  trees^ — his  heart 
throbbed  with  a  wilder  palpitation,  as  a  tall  sepulchral 
figure  clothed  in  white  passed  before  hini»  like  a  wailing 
spirit  of  the  blast,  and,  gliding  through  the  trees  at  some 
distance,  vanished  from  his  view.  Superstition  in  the  breast 
of  De  Winza  was  a  feeling  so  connected  with  his  education, 
that  even  the  native  bravery  of  his  character  was  unaUe  to 
subdue  it.  His  proud  and  indignant  spirit,  that  spumed  the 
cold  restraint  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  was  awed  by  the 
presence  of  this  unearthly  being;  and  while  his  cooler 
judgment  mocked  the  idea  of  supernatural  agency,  his  wild 
and  romantic  fancy  admitted  its  possibility.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  De  Winza  had  sensations  known  only  to  himself — 
be  had  passed  through  scenes,  the  recollection  of  which 
caused  him  to  shudder;  and  whenever  any  circumstance 
accidentally  struck  upon  the  chord  where  those  feelings  lay 
entranced,  it  awakened  a  train  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  from 
which  he  would  gladly  have  escaped. 

No  wonder  then  that  fancy,  thus  acted  upon  by  con- 
science, should  have  assigned  to  ordinary  circumstances  the 
wild  and  extravagant  ideas  of  a  heated  imagination,  and 
that  he  attributed  to  the  object,  thus  strangely  passing  before 
him,  a  supernatural  existence.  It  was  present  to  his  mind 
long  after  it  had  passed  from  his  eye, — it  seemed  as  if  a 
warning  spirit  had  descended  from  on  high,  to  remind  him, 
that  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  account  for  deeds  long 
buried  in  oblivion,  when  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life  chequered 
with  virtue  and  with  crime  must  be  laid  before  that  tribunal 
from  whence  there  is  no  appeal ; — and  in  that  awful  hour, 
how  sweet  are  the  feelings  of  the  heart  which  can  look 
back  without  Temorse  on  the  deeds  of  the  past,  with  hope 
and  confidence  to  the  prospect  of  the  future ! 

The  storm  raged  with  increased  violence,  and  the  rain 
again  fell  in  torrents.  De  Winza  pressed  forward  in  hopes 
of  gaining  some  place  of  shelter,  though  utterly  ignorant, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  what  course  he  was  taking. 
Guided  by  the  momentary  gleams  of  lightning  that  played 
around  him,  he  pursued  his  way, — in  danger  every  minute 
of  falling  headlong  from  some  precipice ;  till  he  reached  at 
length  a  narrow  valley  between  two  hills  which  arose  almost 
perpendicularly  on  either  side,  covered  with  lofty  pines, 
whose  thick  umbrageous  foliage  formed  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  storm.     A  stream,  swelled  by  the  recent  rains. 
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rolled  at  the  bottom,  and  Db  Winza  proceeded  along  its 
banks  for  some  time,  till  he  reached  a  large  building,  whose 
broken  walls  and  circular  towers,  mouldering  in  ruins, 
bore  evident  traces  of  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  many  a  winter  storm.  It  seemed  t^  be  the  remains  of 
one  of  those  monuments  of  feudal  power  raised  in  former  ages 
for  the  exercise  of  oppression,  and  now,  like  its  possessors, 
mouldering  in  the  dust.  Ds  Winza  paused  before  the  gloomy 
pile,  upon  which  the  lightning  played  in  frequent  and  vivid 
gleams,  and  he  thought  of  the  desolation  of  his  own  heart, 
where  hope  slumbered  amid  ruin,  and  the  only  light  that, 
shone  upon  its  gloom  was  the  lightning  gleam  of  passion — 
fleeting  and  destructive !  He  crossed  a  narrow  court-yard, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  shrubs,  and  was  about  to  enter 
the  building  when  a  large  wolf-dog,  darting  from  behind  the 
doorway,  sprung  at  his  throat.  Starting  back,  he  escaped 
the  meditated  grasp,  by  receiving  it  on  his  arm — with  one 
hand  he  dashed  the  dog  to  the  earth,  while  drawing  hi9 
sword  with  the  other,  he  plunged  it  into  his  heart, — the 
ferocious  animal  fell  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death,  mad- 
ness foamed  from  his  mouth,  and  fury  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
as,  writhing  with  inward  convulsion,  he  expired.  An  attack 
so  unexpected  raised  the  fears  of  Db  Winza,  lest  this  place 
should  prove  the  haunt  of  robbers,  or  that  some  of  the  ene- 
my should  have  sheltered  in  it,  from  whom,  in  his  present 
situation,  he  could  hope  for  little  mercy,  as  his  dress  would 
immediately  betray  him. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  however,  he  determined  to 
proceed,  and,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand«  he  entered  what 
was  once  the  hall  of  this  ancient  Castle,  but  now  so  ruinous 
and  decayed,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  building.  His  lone  and  solitary  footsteps  echoed  along 
the  pavement,  as  with  a  beating  heart  and  agitated  frame, 
he  trod  silently  along. 

Through  a  thousand  apertures  in  the  wall,  the  wind 
whistled  with  a  mournful  solemnity,  and  the  sounds  which 
it  conveyed  fell  on  De  Winza's  ear  like  the  voices  of  the 
dead,  warning  the  sinner  of  eternity.  The  thunder  still 
rolled  at  a  distance,  and  the  transient  gleams  of  lightning 
that  broke  through  the  mutilated  walls  gave  but  a  partial 
view  of  the  objects  around  him.  Uneasy  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  uncertain  how  to  act,  he  was  proceeding  with 
cautious  steps  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  buildings  when, 
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a  ilafthy  more  rivid  Ihan  the  rest,  rerealed  to  his  sigkt  the. 
mine    female  form  which  had    crossed  him  in  the  forest,, 
kneeling  in  a  snpplicating  posture  before  a  cmoifix.     The 
moon,  that  had  hitherto  l^en  obscured,  now  burst  througli 
the  broken  masses  of  cloads,  and  gave  a  more  distinct  view 
df  her  person. 

'  In  breathless  astonishment  he  gazed  on  the  almost  super- 
natural form;  her  hair,  longr  black,  and  shining,  fell  on 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  whose  snowy  whiteness  rivalled 
the  drapery  that  hung  around  her ;  she  seemed  iu  the  act  of 
devotion,  with  one  knee  bent  to  the  ground,  and  her  clasped 
bands  extended  towards  Heaven.  Her  countenance,  pale 
and  emaciated,  wore  the  features  of  youth,  and  her  woe* 
worn  cheek,  whereon  the  moon-beams  faintly  lingered^  re* 
iained  evident  traces  of  the  desolation  of  her  mind. 

Db  WiNZA  approached— the  sound  of  his  footsteps  struck 
en  her  ear ;  she  started  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  with  a 
wildaess  bordering  on  insanity,  gazed  on  him  with  a  steadfast 
eagerness.  The  adventures  of  tlie  night  had  given  to  his 
countenance  a  wild  and  haggard  appearance,  which  the 
•Igect  before  him  was  little  calculated  to  remove;  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  his  tall  majestic  figure  was  finely  contrasted  by 
her  light  and  airy  form,  his  dark  hair  curling  round  his  heN 
met,  while  his  sable  plume,  that  trembled  in  the  blast,  waved 
over  his  brow,  like  a  cypress  over  the  grave  of  the  dead. 

He  attempted  to  seize  her  arm,  but  she  shrunk  from  his 
grasp — ^*  Who,  and  what  art  thou?"  he  cried,  *^  that  thus 
alone,  standest  tike  a  spirit  of  the  tomb,  where  all  is  desola- 
tion ?" **  Still  is  the  slnmber  of  the  grave,  and  the  heart 

that  rests  there — mine  beats  yet,'' — and  her  countenance 
writhed  in  inward  convulsion,  her  eyes  flashed  a  sepulchral 
glare,  as  the  pale  moonlight  fell  on  her  haggard  face,  re- 
vealing the  roins  of  all  that  once  was  beautifiil. 

Again  De  Winza  attempted  to  seize  her  band.  Sheeluded 
Us  grasp,  and  erelaimed,  with  a  voice  whose  tones  sank 
deep  into  his  heart — **  Away,  away,  Db  Winza,  the  spirit 
of  destruction  is  upon  thee,  and  marks  thee  for  his  own  i-^ 
a  judgment,  dreadful  and  impenetrable,  hangs  over  thy 
head,  an  arm  yet  reeking  with  kindred  blood  is  raised  against 
thy  lifie,  and  eternity  awaits  thee  \ — For  this  have  I  sought 
thee  in  the  vale  and  on  the  mountain ;  in  the  hour  of  peace 
and  in  the  day  of  l>attle,  when  the  )o«d  clarion  echoed  over 
the  field,  et  the  slain,  and  every  sod  beneath  my  feet  was 
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stained  with  blood !  Better,  far  better,  we  had  nerer  met^ 
than  meet  bs  we  do  now ;  better — oh !  better,  we  bad  nerer 
parted,  than  part  aa  we  must  for  ever ! — In  the  lone  hoof 
of  soiitade  and  sorrow,  whilst  brooding  over  my  hearfa  do*' 
iolation,  when  all  around  waa  dark,  and  chill,  and  comfort^ 
less;  when  my  aoal  seemed  the  centre  of  a  burning  world; 
and  erery  tear  upon  its  surface  was  a  tear  of  blood ;  eveii 
then,  when  roin  blasted  every  hope,  and  despair  withered 
every  charm,  memory  lingered  upon  thee ! — ^Over  the  waves 
of  my  benighted  soul,  like  a  star  in  the  firmament,  came  tho 
light  of  thine  ima^ ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  days  of  my  yonth; 
when  peace  and  joy  and  innocence  were  mine ;  when  every 
sigh  from  my  bosom  breathed  the  soul  of  purity,  and  every 
tear  upon  my  cheek  was  a  token  of  delight !  Again  I  warm 
thee  to  begone ;  the  curse  of  the  wicked  one  pnrsoes  thoe,-^ 
they  have  bound  me  by  an  oath,  an  oath  dreadful  and  un- 
searchable, and  sealed  with  my  heart's  best  blood,  #lse  coulA 
I  tell  thee  a  tale*-— but  be  warned,  fly,  fly  ere  it  be  to0 
late — you  know  not  the  voice  that  warns  you,  nor  the  heart 
whose  innocence  you  have  destroyed ;  our  meeting  was  oA 
the  grave  of  happiness,  and  our  parting  shall  be  ^re  too ; 

— farewell — farewell-- 

Her  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets;  her  livid 
features  assumed  a  more  ghastly  appearance,  as,  waving  her 
naked  arms  with  convulsive  energy,  she  rushed  past  Dm 
WiMZA  towards  titt  extremity  of  the  hall,  and  vanirtied 
from  his  view. 

(To  he  eonUniied.) 
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SivcB  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  the  Castie 
of  Otranto  and  father  of  English  Romance,  our  writers, 
whose  tales,  ^*  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"'are  drawn 
from  the  resources  of  imagination,  have  indulged  the  utmost 
exuberance  of  faflcy  in  their  adoption  of  machinery.  Their 
nm  has  seldom  been  to  engage  the  attention  by  a  recital  of 
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probabilities ;  and,  amid  our  confusion  of  modem  noveliste, 
very  few  indeed  have  studied  the  elegant  simplicity  which  ^nre 
consider  as  the  standard  of  perfection  in  their  class  of  com- 
position ;  very  few  indeed  can  dare  a  competition  with  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  We  may  apply  these  ooservations  to  all 
our  fictitious  writings ;  but  more  especially  to  the  Romance : 
a  narrative  ^'  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,"  preserving 
its  interest  by  exciting  the  horror  rather  than  the  admiration 
of  its  reader,  and  completely  irreducible  to  the  laws  by  which 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  and  Mackenzie, 
have  regulated  their  aberrations. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  English  Ro- 
mance, that  its  interest  is  involved  rather  in  the  excitement 
of  the  imagination  than  of  the  senses.  Giants,  dwarfs,  soldans, 
enchanters,  knights,  sylphs,  fairies,  genii,  &c.  had  in  their  turn 
contributed  their  shares  to  our  entertainment  and  edifica- 
tion ;  but  some  had  disappeared  before  the  magic  touch  of 
Cervantes, — others  required  an  imagination  too  ardent  for 
general  introduction, — all  had  become  obsolete  from  the 
mental  fatigue  incident  to  the  perusal  of  the  pages  which 
they  disfigured.  Readers  were  become  more  numerous  and 
more  fastidious ;  and  even  Walpole,  who  introduced  a  new 
world  of  terrors,  though  admired  by  many,  has  escaped  the 
censure  of  none.  Since  his  time  every  castle  has  its  dun- 
geons and  its  vaults,  its  sliding  pannels  and  its  subterra- 
neous means  of  egress  (always  unknown  to  its  proprietor); 
and,  instead  of  dragons  and  grifiins,  the  hapless  heroine  is 
detained  by  the  mountain  banditti ; — instead  of  the  roaring  of 
the  animals,  whose  savage  ferocity  is  softened  by  her  virgin 
smile^  she  is  tormented  by  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  mid- 
night wind,  sweeping  through  the  long  corridor,  or  sighing 
through  the  high  and  shattered  casement.  The  fertility  of 
Mrs.  Radcliff's  imagination,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
which  she  had  beheld  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  described  from 
her  own  recollections,  have  rendered  her  the  guide  of  almost 
all  her  successors ;  but  her  imitators  have  always  endeavored 
to  account  for  the  improbabilities  of  their  narratives,  and  to . 
reduce  the  powers  of  their  agents  to  the  known  limits  of  human 
capability.  Hence,  the  English  school  of  Romance  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  : — one,  which  spurns  every  restraint, 
and,  like  the  stories  of  the  east,  acknowledges  no  law  but 
the  writer's  convenience — the  other,  subject  to  the  necessity 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  author,  who  adopts  the 
Castle  of  Otjranto  as  the  model  of  his  tale,  has  much  less 
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trooUe,  and  displays  less  ingenuity  than  the  follower  of 
Mrs.  Radcliff ;  he  may  allow  the  most  ample  freedom  to  the 
excursions  of  his  fancy,  as  it  seems  to  be  his  whole  pursuit^ 
rather  to  evince  his  talents  in  the  display  of  the  marvellous 
and  terrible — reckless  if  his  fiction  should  infringe  on  the 
impossible,  than  to  excite  attention  by  throwing  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  probable  occurrences  of  human  life.  Too 
many  imagine^  that,  provided  they  can  while  away  their 
reader's  heavy- hanging  hours,  it  matters  little  in  what  shape 
their  entertainment  is  conveyed,  and  the  easiest  mode  is 
consequently  to  them  the  most  acceptable ;  but  they  forget 
that  we  are  most  delighted  with  whatever  shocks  not  our 
understanding.  They  conceive  that  their  poetical  imagery 
and  elegance  of  diction  fully  compensate  any  deficiency  of 
common-sense  in  their  productions,  and  rely  on  the  kind- 
ness, or,  perhaps,  the  simplicity  of  their  gentle  readers, 
hoping  that  they  will  be  pleased  in  their  gracious  mercy,  or 
their  want  of  critical  discernment,  to  overlook  each  glaring 
inconsistency. 

It  is  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty  to  review  a  work  of  so 
varied  a  character  as  the  object  of  our  present  notice.     The 
author   of    Bertram   has  established   his  reputation  by  the 
great  and  well-merited  success  of  that  most  poetical  tragedy ; 
and  when  we  took  up  Melmoth  we  probably  expected  too 
much.      It  is  one  of  the  many  disadvantages   attached  ta 
an   exalted  fame,    that  by  raising  our   hopes  too  high,  it 
renders  us  more  sensible  of  any  defalcation  of  the  writer's 
acknowledged  merit,  and  prepares  a  bad  reception  for  com- 
positions which,  coming  with  more  humble  pretensions  and 
from  a  more  humble  pen,  would  have  challenged  our  warm- 
est  admiration.      The  retrospect,   in  which  every  scene  is 
filled  with  images  of  glory,  and  every  object  is  a  sun  that 
sheds  its  lustre  over  the  creative  genius  which  called  it  into 
being — obliges  us  to  withhold  that  approval,  which,  but  for 
the  comparison,  we  could  not  refuse;   we  cannot  separate 
the  considerations  of  the  present  and  past,    and  we  grieve 
when  our  hopes  are  disappointed.     Such  were  our  feelings 
when  we  had   perused  these  volumes.     Their  beauties  are 
sufficient  to  remind  us  of  what  their  author  could  perform 
and  what  he  has  performed  ;  but  we  have  only  more  cause  to 
regret  that  he  has  allowed  his  vivid  fancy  to  overleap  the 
boundary  which  his  better  judgment  must  have  suggested. 
Their  originality  of  plot,  and  the  melancholy  romantic  cha- 
racter of  their  principal  actors,  are  worthy  of  their  author ; 
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but  tbe  sopernatural  agency  of  Melmoth  woald  startle  even 
the  peasant,  whose  simplicity  hears — and  believes.  Like  that 
of  Matilda  in  the  Monk,  it  is  the  power  of  the  Enemy  of 
mankind,  exemplified  in  human  form ;  and  yet  Matilda 
may  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  personage — Melmoth 
cannot  be  so  defended ;  he  is  a  mortal  like  onrselves,  and  hiy 
blood  still  flows  in  mortal  veins ;  but  none,  except  believers 
in  the  black  arty  (of  whom,  thank  God !  there  are  not  m&oy 
in  this  age  of  scepticism,)  could  acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  his  existence  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  author 
of  Bertram  has  placed  him. 

Though  obliged  to  speak  thus  far  in  dispraise  of  Melmotb» 
and  to  allude  to  the  Monk  as  possessing  in  some  measure  th9 
same  character,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  place  those 
romances  on  the  same  level.  From  the  detail  of  vice  and 
its  consequences,  mankind  is  more  apt  to  imbibe  the  knowT 
ledge,  than  to  be  warned  by  the  lesson.  It  were  better  if  tbe 
mind  should  never  gain  instruction,  if  it  can  only  be  through 
the  disclosure  of  licentiousness ;  for  the  moral  may  be  cor-^ 
rupted  or  disregarded ;  but  our  natural  depravity,  that, 
like  a  noxious  weed,  is  outrooted  with  difficulty,  and  floo^ 
rishes  with  the  most  scanty  supply  of  nourishment,  fastens 
the  dangerous  example  in  our  recollection — ^we  forget  the 
punishment  and  yield  to  the  temptation.  Hence,  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  Lewis's  style,  which  has  never  been  excelled,  and 
the  purity  of  his*  motives,  which  the  tenor  of  his  life  forbids 
us  to  doubt,  cannot  excuse  the  immoral  morality  of  his  most 
celebrated  production.  We  rank  Melmoth  with  the  Monk 
only  from  its  agreement  in  machinery ;  but  we  cannot  insult 
the  chastity  of  its  pages  by  pursuing  the  parallel  further. 

As  the  author  of  Melmoth  has  not  summoned  us,  by  an 
attempted  explanation  to  subscribe  to  its  probability,  he  may 
perhaps  think  we  are  dealing  unfairly  when  we  examine  it 
by  a  rule  which  he  never  intended  to  observe ;  but  the 
candor  of  criticism  will  not  allow  us  to  pass  without  censure 

bis  attempt  to  revive not  the   horrors  of  the  Radoliff 

Tomance,  which  he  seems  anxious  to  avoids — but  the  deserv- 
edly exploded  phantasms  which  form  apt  subjects  only  for 
*^  tales  of  wonder."  We  are  sorry  to  find  the  romantic 
effusions  of  undoubted  genius  sullied  by  the  love  of  incredi- 
bility and  the  vampyric  horrors  which  pervade  the  pages  of 
Melmoth ;  our  regret,  however,  must  be  blended  with  admi- 
ration of  the  talent  w;hich  could  overcome  so  many  diilieul- 
ties  of  its  own  creation,  and  present  to  us  a  tale  that  cannot 
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be  perused  without  pleasure.  We  are  introduced  to  a  beings 
resembling  us  in  every  external  appearance,  but  exceeding 
Odin  power^  unconfined  by  earth,  air  or  ocean,  uninjured 
by  storm,  regardless  of  the  thunders  and  capable  oif  tra«> 
versing  by  a  thought  the  extent  of  the  earth,  '^  a  GadibuM 
usfjpuAuroram;^^  by  the  concealment  of  his  motives,  and 
the  sources  of  his  power,  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is 
preserved,  our  curiosity  is  excited,  and  we  are  drawn  onward 
by  its  resistless  importunity,  till  the  fourth  volume  gradually 
developes  the  mystery,  still  leaving  us  to  digest,  as  well  as 
we  mav»  the  so  open  interference  of  the  Arch-enemy.  Se- 
veral distinct  tales  are  presented  to  us,  unconnected  by  any 
other  tie  than  that  of  the  Wanderer's  appearance! :  and,  ex- 
cept in  one  of  these,  he  seems  to  be  only  a  subordinate  actor. 
Of  their  particular  merits  or  demerits  we  cannot  speak  until 
we  shall  hav^  laid  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  their 
contents. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816,  John  Melmoth,  an  orphan,  relin- 
qoished  hi£  studies  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  jour nied 
to  the  County  Wicklow,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  an  old, 
rich,  parsimonious,  unmarried  unclci  on  whom  he  rested  all 
his  hopes  of  future  independence.  He  found  his  relative 
dying,  surrounded  only  by  heartless  menials,  destitute  of 
medical  assistance,  and  afraid  to  ask  for  the  requisite  refresh- 
ments, lest  for  a  minute  he  should  resign  the  possession  of 
his  keys.  The  old  miser,  however,  aft^r  some  hesitation, 
entrusted  to  him  the  key  of  his  closet,  with  a  direction  where 
to  find  some  wine;  a  few  minutes  elapsed  in  the  search,  and 
before  he  left  the  closet,  he  held  up  the  dim  light  and  looked 
around  him  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  curiosity.  His 
eyes  were  unaccountably  rivetted  on  a  portrait  representing 
a  man  of  middle  age,  without  any  thing  remarkable  in  the 
costqme  or  countenance ;  but  the  eyes 

Only  (be  eyee  bad  lift. 

They  gleamed  wKb  d«moo  light. 

From  a  resistless  impulse  he  approached  it,  and  distinguished 
on  the  border,  Jno,  Melmoth,  anro  1646;  he  continued  to 
gaze  on  it  in  stupid  horror,  till  he  was  aroused  by  his  uncle's 
cough ;  and,  when  he  replied  to  the  old  man's  enquiry,  that 
he  had  seen  only  a  picture  in  the  room,  he  was  astonished  by 
his  assertion  that  its  original  was  still  alive.  On  a  second 
visit  to  the  closet,  be  thought  he  saw  the  eyes  of  the  picture 
movci  soon  after,  as  he  was  sitting  in  a  distant  corner  of  hia 
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ancle's  rooiUy  a  fi^re  appeared  at  the  door,  in  whose  face 
he  recognised  the  living  original  of  the  portrait,  and  while 
he  doubted  whether  he  should  pursue  it,  it  appeared  again, 
beckoning  and  nodding  to  him  with  a  familiarity  somewhat 
terrifying.  He  started  up,  but  was  stopped  by  the  cries  of  his 
uncle  who  was  struggling  at  once  with  death  and  his  house- 
keeper. 

'*  The  poor  woman  was  frying  to  put  on  him  a  clean  shirt «  and 
Melmoth,  who  had  just  sensation  enough  to  perceive  they  were  taking 
something  from  himj  continued  exclaiming  feebly.  '  They  are 
robbing  me,-— robbing  me  in  my  lattt  moments, — ^robbing  a  dying 
man.  John,  won*t  you  assist  me?  I  shall  die  a  beggar;  they  are  taking 
my  last  shirt  j  1  shall  die  a  beggar. '-~— And  the  miter  died.** 

At  the  corner  of  the  Will  which  made  John  master  of  his 
uncle's  property,  were  some  directions  enjoining  the  des- 
truction of  the  portrait,  and  also  a  search  for  an  old  manu- 
script, which,  when  found,  was  to  be  consigned  to  the 
flames.  John  made  immediate  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  he  had  lately  witnessed,  and 
heard  from  an  old  follower,  that  the  first  of  the  Melmoths 
who  settled  in  Ireland  was  an  officer  in  CromweH's  army, 
whose  elder  brother  had  travelled  abroad  and  remained  so 
long  on  the  Continent  that  his  family  had  lost  all  recollection 

of  him, ^that  there  were  strange  reports  concerning  the 

traveller,  who  was  said  to  be   ^*  a   gentleman   profited  in 

strange    concealments," ^that,     during   the    life    of    old 

Melmoth,  the  traveller  paid  him  a  visit,  and  did  not  betray 
the  least  symptom  of  being  older  than  when  his  relations 
had  last  seen  him, — that  at  his  departure  he  left  the  portrait, 
and  they  saw  him  no  more, — ^that  some  years  after  a  person 
arrived  from  England  in  pursuit  of  him,  but,  being  unable 
to  gain  any  information,  had  left  behind  him  a  manuscript, — 
that  a  report  prevailed  that  the  traveller  was  alive,  and  had 
been  frequently  seen  in  Ireland,  even  to  the  present  period, 
— and  that  it  was  judged  no  favourable  augury  for  old 
Melmoth's  spiritual  destination  that  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage had  visited,  or  been  imagined  to  visit  the  house  pre- 
viously to  his  decease. 

John  dismissed  the  old  woman,  entered  the  closet,  and 
found  the  scarcely  legible  manuscript;  in  giving  the  sab- 
stance  of  which  we  will  adhere  to  our  author's  method  of 
marking  with  asterisks  such  parts  as  John  was  unable  to  deci- 
pher. The  writer's  name  was  Stanton ;  he  was  in  Spain  in 
the  year  1676,  and  on  a  dark  night  was  deserted  by  his  guide 
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amid  the  terrors  of  a  storm*  His  reflections  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  approach  of  two  men  bearing  the  body  of  a  youngs 
girl  who  had  been  struck  dead  by  lightning,  while  two  others 
bore  in  their  arms  the  blasted  corse  of  her  Lover;  as  tliey 
were  about  to  remove  the  bodies,  a  person  approached  as 
if  he  alone  was  unconscious  of  danger :  he  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  disclosed  to  Stanton  a  countenance  #  #  # 

Stanton  knocked  loudly,  but  was  refused  with  more  than 
bigotry, — with  a  personal  horror  of  the  English  *  #  #  the 
house  was  handsome  but  deserted,  #  #  *  as  they  passed 
on,  a  shriek  was  heard;  Stanton  paused,  **  Don't  heed  it" 
said  the  old  woman ;  ^^  it  is  only  he  *  *  *  the  old 
woman  commenced  her  story  #  #  #  the  young  pair 
were  united,  and  a  bridal  feast  was  given  in  that  very  wain- 
SGotted  chamber  whose  gloom  you  paused  to  remark* 
Among  the  guests  was  Melmoth  an  English  traveller;  00 
one  knew  who  brought  him  there  *  *  #  the  company 
were  dispersed,  and,  on  their  return,  tbe  bride  and 
bridegroom  enquired, ,  whether  they  had  heard  the  exqui- 
site sounds  that  floated  through  the  garden ;  they  receiv- 
ed a  negative  answer.  The  Englishman,  who  had  never 
quitted  the  hall,  was  observed  to  smile  with  a  most  parti- 
cular expression,  when  the  remark  was  made.  When  they 
were  sealed  at  supper,  Donna  lues  and  her  young  hus- 
band delightedly  exclaimed  that  they  heard  the  same  deli- 
clous  sounds  floating  round  them ;  the  guests  listened,  but 
no  one  else  could  hear  them;  a  dead  silence  ensued,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Father  Olavida,  a  priest 
of  uncommon  sanctity,  and  famed  for  his  talents  as  an  ex- 
orcist. He  was  standing  opposite  to  the  Englishman,  and, 
when  wine  was  presented  to  him,  prepared  to  utter  a  short 
prayer,  but  hesitated,  trembled,  and  put  down  the  wine;  he 
repeated  the  attempt,  but  a  second  time  was  obliged  to 
desist.  The  guests  anxiouslv  watched  him,  while  the  En- 
glishman rose,  and  appeared  determined  to  fix  his  regards 
by  a  gaze  like  that  of  fascination. 

*'  Olsvida  rocked>  reeled,  grasped  the  arm  of  a  page,  and  at  last 
closing  bis  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  escape  the  horrible  fascinaiion 
of  that  unearthly  gWre,  (the  £ngiiahaian*8  e)e8  were  observed  by  all 
the  gwests  from  tbe  moaienc  of  his  entrance  to  effuse  a  most  preter- 
natival    lustre^)    exclaimed  *' Who  ia  among  us?    Who?— 1  cannot 
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Who  is  amons^  us  ?  Who  ?'  re|)eated  the  priebt  in  the  agony  of  adjura- 
tion, while  his  cowl  fallen  back,  W\h  few  thin  hairs  aronml  the  scalp* 
instinct  and  alive  with  terrible  emotion,  his  outspread  arms  protruded 
from  the  sleeves  of  his  habit  and  extended  towards  the  awful  stranger, 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  inspiied  being  in  the  dreadful  rapture  of 
propbelic denunciation.  He  btood,*-fttiTl  stood^  and  the  £ngli»hmaa 
8ti)od  calmly  oppo»i<e  to  hinx  There  waaan  agitated  irregulaiitv  in 
the  altitudes  of  those  apound  them>  which  contracted  strongly  the  fixed 
and  stern  postures  of  these  two>  who  remained  gazing  siLenily  at  eaclv 
other.  '  Who  knows  him^?*  exclaimed  Oiavida,  stalling  apparently 
£rom  a  trance.  '  Who  knows  him  I  what  brought  him  here  ?* 

The  guests^  severally  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Englishman* 
and  each  asked  the  other  in  whispers  'who  had  brought  him  there  r' 
Father  Olavida  th^n  pointed  his  arm  to  each  of  the  company,  and  asked: 
each  individually^    '  Do  you   know  him  Y     '  No  1    Nu !'   No  T    wa» 
uttered  with  vehement  emphasis  by  every  individual.     *'  Bui  [  know 
him,*  said  Olavida,  '  by  these  cold  drops  P   and  he  wiped  them  off;— 
^  by  these  convulsed  joints  !*  and  he  attempted  to  sign  the  cross,  hu^- 
could  not.     He  raised  his  voire,  and  evidently  speaking  with  increased- 
diflkulty. — *  By  this  bread  and  wine,  which  the  faithful  receive  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  which  /t»  presence  converts  into  matter 
as  viperous  as  the  suicide  foam  of  the  dying  Judas, — by    all  these,  I 
know  him  and  command  him  to   begone  ! — He  is — he  1^— *  and  htt* 
Bent  forwards  as  he  spoke,  and  gazed  on  the  Englishman,  with  an 
expression  which  the  mixture  of  rage,  hatred  and  fear  rendered  terrible.' 
All  the  guests  rose  at  these  words — the  whole  company  presentetl  two 
lingular  groups,  that  of  the  amazed  guests  all  collecied  together,  and 
7e|>eating,  '  Who,  what  is  he  >*   and  that  of  the  Englishman  who  stood* 
unmoved,  and  Olavida  who  dropped  dead  in  the  altitude  of  poiniing^ 
to  him.*' 

*  #  #  #  TBe  departare  of  the  Engnshman  was  not 
noticed,  and  they  sat  together  till  a  late  hour;  but  their 
borror  was  increased,  when  the  father^  aroused  by  cries 
from  the  bridal  chamber,  found  the  bride  a  corse  in  the  arms- 
of  her  husband.  *  *  *  *  he  never  recovered  his  rea- 
son; the  family  deserted  the  mansion,  and  only  one  room 
is  tenanted  by  the  nnhappy  maniac  whose  cries  you  heard 
as  you  traversed  the  apartments.  *  *  #  *  The  old 
Spanish  woman  further  said  that  the  Englishman  bad  been 
seen,  as  she  heard,  in  the  neighbourhood  that  very  night; 
**  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Stanton  as  he  recollected  the 
stranger,  whose  demoniac  laugh  had  so  appalled  him  while 
gazing  on  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  lovers  *  *  *  Stanton 
travelled  in  search  of  the  Englishman,  who,  from  hencefor- 
ward seemed  to  control  his  destiny ;  he  was  in  London  in 
1677,  atid  one  evening  observed  him  in  the  Theatre  in  an 
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opposite  box ;  an  anaccoantable  sicknett  stole  over  him  and 
he  swooned ;  before  he  had  well  recovered,  a  strain  of  mnslc, 
soft,  solemn,  and  delicious,  breathed  around  him,  bat  the 
company  in  the  box,  to  witom  he  expressed  his  admiration, 
regarded  him  as  a  deranged  enthusiast,  and  he  remembered 
the  night  on  which  the  same  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 
only  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  When  the  play  was  over, 
lie  met  the  Englishman  in  the  street,  who  told  him  that  they 
WTDuld  meet  again  in  a  mad-house;  and,  after  some  years,, 
this  prediction  was  accomplished  through  the  villainy  of  one 
of  Stanton's  relations,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  reported 
derangement,  inveigled  him  to  one  of  those  melancholy 
abodes.  His  lengthened  and  solitary  confinement  had  almost 
rendered  him  a  fit  tenant  of  the  mansion,  when,  on  one  of 
those  dismal  nights  which  he  spent  in  listening  te  the  -shriek^ 
and  cries  and  blasphemies  of  insanity,  he  perceived  the  En- 
glishman in  his  cell.  In  its  most  horrible  colors  bis  visitor 
exposed  the  -danger  of  his  present*  life — ^to  his  body  from 
disease — to  his  soul  from  despair — and  offered  his  release, 
but  on  terms  too  horrible  for  acceptance.  Stanton  was 
finally  liberated,  and  his  pursuit  of  the  Englishman  was  in* 
cessant  and  indefatigable,  but  vain.     #     #     #     # 

John  finished  the  manuscript,  and,  remembering  his 
uncle's  injunction,  destroyed  the  portrait.  The  following 
evening  was  stormy,  and  he  heard  a  signal  gun  fired  from  a 
ship  in  distress;  be  hurried  to  the  shore  with  some  attendants, 
and^  'while  standing  on  a  ledge  of  the  rocki  descried  on  the 
eliff  above  him  a  figure  that  shewed  neither  sympathy  nor 
terror — uttered  no  sound — oflFered  no  help.  John  could 
hardly  keep  his  footing,  aod  his  surtout  was  fluttering  iu 
rags; — the  figure  stood  unmoved,  and  not  a  thread  of  its 
garments  seemed  ruffled  by  the  blast.  A  pause  in  the  storm 
ensued ;  but  a  few  minutes  after,  John  distinctly  heard  the' 
words  "  Let  them  perish*" 

"  He  looked  up;  the  figure  stood  still  unmoved*  the  arms  {i)lded  acroM 
the  breast,  the  foot  advanced  and  fixed^  as  in  defiance  of  the  white  and 
climbing  spray  of  (he  wave,  and  the  at  em  pniBle  caught  in  the  gliuiineji 
(Sf  the  stormy  and  doubtful  mooniight,  seeming  to  watch  the  scene 
with  an  expression  formidable,  revolting  and  unnatural.  At  thia 
moment  a  tremendous  wave  breal(ing  over  the  deck  of  the  hulk,  ex- 
torted a  cry  of  horror  from  the  8|)ectator«  ;  they  fell  as  if  they  were 
echnijig  that  of  the  viciim«,  whose  corses  were  in  a  few  moments  io  be 
iLbbed  against  their  feet,  mangled  and  lifeksa* 
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When  the  cry  bad  cetted/Melmotb  heard  a  laugh  that  chlllerf  his 
blood.  It  was  from  the  figure  that  stood  above  him.  Like  lightoing 
then  glanced  on  bis  memory,  the  recollection  of  that  night  in  Spain* 
i^hen  Stanton  first  encountered  that  extraordinary  being 

Driren  by  the  iame  unaccountable  feeling  which  had  urged 
Stan  ton  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Wanderer,  John  attempted  to 
climb  the  rock. 

**  Pahtine^  from  the  fury  of  the  storm>the  Tcbemence  of  his  own  ex- 
ertinnsi  and  the  difficulty  of  the  lask,  he  was  now  almost  foot  to  foot^ 
and  face  lo  face,  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  when  grasping  at  the 
loosened  fragment  of  a  stone,  whose  fall  could  not  hurt  a  child,  tho*  on 
its  tottering  insecurity,  hung  the  life-grasp  of  a  man,  his  hold  failed— he 
fbll  backwards^-the  roaring  deep  was  beneath,  seeming  to  toss  its  ten 
thousand  arms  to  receive  and  devour  him.     He  did  not  feel  the  instan- 
taneous giddiness  of  his  fall,  but,  as  he  sunk,  he  felt  the  splash,  he 
heard  the  roar.     He  was  engulphed,  then  for  a  moment  thrown  to  the 
surface.     He  struggled  wiih  nothing  to  grasp  at.    He  sunk  with  m 
vague  thought,  that  if  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  if  he  could  arrive 
at  any  thing  solid,  he  was  safe.    Ten  thousand  trumpets  then  seemed 
to   ring  in  his  ears  3  light  flashed  from  his  eyes.     ■  He  seemed  to  go 
through  fire  and  water,'  and  remembered  no  more  till  several  daya 
afterwards,  when  he  found  himself  in  bed,  the  gouvernante  beside  him« 
and  uttered  faintly  '  Wtiat  a  horrid  dream,*  then  sinking  back  as  he 
ftlt  bis  exhaustion,  '  and  how  weak  it  has  left  me.* 

John  was  saved  hj  a  Spaniard^  who»  while  swimming  for 
his  own  life,  had  secD  him  fall  from  the  rock.  From  the 
Spaniard's  conversation,  it  appeared  that  he  had  known 
Melmoth  the  wanderer,  a  miniature  likeness  of  whom  was  in 
his  possession,  and  whose  name  he  could  not  mention  with- 
out betraying  the  greatest  agitation,  His  tale  occupies  a 
considerable  part  of  the  first  and  third  volumes,  and  all  the 
second ;  but  our  confined  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  more 
than  a  very  narrow  outline. 

Tale  of  the  Spaniard. — His  name  was  Moncada;  he 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  from  interested  motives  had 
been  forced  by  his  parents  and  their  spiritual  director  to  enter 
a  convent  of  Ex-jesuits.  His  brother  was  also  taught  to  regard 
him  with  a  jealous  eye ;  but,  having  discovered  their  decep- 
tions, exerted  himself  in  every  possible  manner  to  procure 
his  enlargement.  An  application  to  the  lay  courts  was  un- 
successful^ and  his  brother  was  confined  by  his  irritated 
t>arents;  but,  breaking  from  their  thraldom,  and  concealing 
limself  In  Madrid,  he  by  large  bribes  prevailed  on  a  lay 
brother  of  the  convent  to  give  them  bin  asaistance.    This 
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Tillain,  who  bad  assamed  the  saored  habit  to  escape  the  con* 
sequcDces  of  parricide,  condacted  Moncada  in  safety  to 
brother*s  arms/ bat,  at  the  instant  they  were  certain  of  the 
nltimate  success  of  their  project,  stabbed  the  brother,  and  con« 
▼eyed  the  young  monk  away,  senseless  and  unresisting.  After 
some  months  of  gloomy  unconsciousness,  Moncada  awoke 
to  the  horrors  of  his  fate,  and  recognised  in  the  person  of 
one  of  his  first  visitors  the  treacherous  companion  of  his 
flight,  who,  with  a  demoniac  laugh  informed  him  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  brother's  death,  and  revealed  to  him  that  his 
cell  was  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  A  few  nights  after 
his  first  examination  he  was  awakened  by  a  light  gleaming 
strongly  on  his  eyes,  and,  starting  up,  observed  a  figure 
sitting  in  the  furthest  corner  of  his  cell.  In  answer  to 
Moncada^s  enquiries,  the  person  said  that  he  also  was  a  prl« 
soner  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit  him  through  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Inquisitors.  This  visit  was  repeated  for  seve- 
ral successive  nights,  and  Moncada  remarked  that  he  always 
(when  he  could)  concealed  his  eyts^ — that  he  always  came 
and  retired  apparently  without  help  or  hindrance, — and  that 
he  spoke  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice  against  the  Inquisition 
and  all  its  connections.  The  visitor  alluded  to  events  beyond 
his  passible  memory ;  his  conversation  was  rich,  intelligent, 
various,  and  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  persons  long 
since  dead,  which  he  gave  with  a  minuteness  that  perpetu^ 
ally  forced  Moncada  to  believe  that  he  had  been  conversant 
with  tbe  personages  of  whom  he  spoke.  On  his  second 
examination,  Moncada  replied  to  questions  of  the  inqui- 
sitors by  stating  plainly  that  a  person  had  appeared  in 
bis  cell  who  uttered  words  which  it  would  not  be  respect- 
ful to  repeat.  One  of  his  judges  then  endeavoured  to  ad- 
dress some  questions  to  him,  but  died  in  the  attempt.  He 
was  remanded  to  his  cell;  the  stranger  continued  his  visits; 
examination  followed  examination;  inquisitors  and  ofiicials 
all  seemed  to  dread  the  poor  Spaniard  as  already  the  victim 
of  destruction,  and  his  dream  of  terror  placed  him  at  the 
Make  with  the  blazes  ascending  and  scorching  and  consum- 
ing bim ;  he  awoke  with  screams ; — he  was  in  his  prison,  and 
bes^ide  him  was  his  visitor ;  with  an  impulse  borrowed  from 
the  horror  of  his  dreams,  he  flung  himself  at  the  stranger's 
feet  and  called  on  him  to  save  him.  The  tempter  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  half-visionary,  half-real  agony,  and,  while 
proving  that  he  had  the  power  of  effecting  his  escape, 
proposed  Xo  him    that   incon^municaUe  condition,    which. 
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«s  a  Romai»j&t,  be  could  not  reveal,  except  in  the  act  of 
confessioD. 

At  hi6  next  examination,  he  revealed  every  thing  that  had 
passed,  and  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  His  fate 
was  impending,  when,  amid  the  confusion  of  a  fire  which 
broke  out  within  the  walls  of  tlie  Imjuisition,  he  effected  his 
escape  through  the  ruins,  and  found  hims«olf  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid.  This  was,  however,  only  a  more  extensive  prison, 
as  the  dress  he  wore  was  too  well  known,  the  bigotry  of  the 
people  too  merciless,  and  the  power  of  the  inquisition  too 
great  for  him  to  expect  concealment.  He  ran  onward,  and 
rushed  into  the  open  door  of  a  church  ;  leaning  on  a  monu- 
ment, he  cast  an  involuntary  glance  on  its  inscription,  and 
read  his  brother's  nani« — Ho  flew  from  the  spot  as  if  pur* 
sued  by  daemons,  without  perceiving  that  he  was  in  a  dark 
passage,  till  he  was  stopt  by  a  door,  in  falling  against  which, 
lie  burst  it  open  and  found  hiinself  in  a  low  dark  room,  very 
singularly  furnished;  having  concealed  himself,  he  found, 
from  the  circumstances  of  which  he  was  a  secret  witness, 
tiiat  it  belonged  to  a  Jew,  and  that  its  present  arrangement 
was  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  his  son  into  the  number 
of  the  cliildren  of  Judah  He  heard  enough  to  leave  the  Jew 
entirely  within  his  power,  and  tlien,  rushing  forward,  de- 
manded shelter;  the  danger  of  both  parties  was  equal,  as 
each  was  equally  at  the  other's  mercy,  and  the  Jew  was 
obliged  to  conceal  and  support  him.  The  Jew  retnrned 
home  one  day  with  the  information  that  Moncada  was  be- 
lieved to  have  perished  in  the  ruins,  and  tiiat  he  was,  con- 
sequently, safe  in  his  concealment ;  and  also  that  the  Holy 
Oflicc  was  that  night  to  march  in  gr^nd  procession  to  the 
principal  church,  to  perform  an  act  of  humiliation. 

In  tiie  evening  the  Jew  went  out,  and  Moncada  having 
ascended  to  the  highest  room,  hid  himself  behind  a  blind, 
and  from  his  concealment  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  open  space  before  the  Jew's  house  was  ex- 
cessively crowded ;  and  when  the  procession  came  opposite 
io  it,  a  disturbance  arose,  and  Moncada  withdrew  the 
blind,  ^ and  found  that  its  cause  was  tlie  appearance  of  the 
parricide  companion  of  his  llight  among  the  ofticials.  His 
story  was  well  known.  The  incipient  tumult  was  disregarded 
by  the  pride  of  the  chief  Inquisitor,  who,  relying  on  his  own 
authority,  would  not  allow  tlie  timely  iuterposition  of  a  mi- 
litary force;  till  at  length,  when  the  guards  were  ordered 
tp  disperse  the  crowd,   their  lines  were  broken,  and  it  was 
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impossible  ;  the  multitude  closed  in  od  the  wretched  and 
guilty  victini,  and  with  savage  cruelty  trampled  him  he* 
Death  their  feet. 

Moncada,  while  he  gazed  on  this  horrid  scene,  became 
delirious,  and  his  shrieks  caused  the  discovery  of  his  con- 
cealment. On  the  next  evening,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  with  a  demand  for  admission  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition:  the  Spaniard  stood  paralyzed;  but  the  Jew 
raised  one  of  the  boards,  and  pointed  to  him  to  descend* 
In  a  moment  he  was  in  darkness  and  security,  and  felt  hi.«i^ 
way  along  a  passage  that  conducted  him  to  an  apartment 
inhabited  by  an  old  Jew,  who  received  him  with  kindness,, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  apprised  of  his  coming.  He 
was  immediately  employed  as  the  old  man's  amanuensis,  and 
his  fir«t  task  was  the  transcription  of  some  manuscripts  which 
contained  the  histories  of  others,  over  whose  fate,  as  over 
bis  owDy  the  Wanderer  had  exerted  an  extraordinary 
hifluence. 

Tal£  of  the  Indians. — In  an  island  of  the  Indian  sea, 
almost  unknown  to  the  Europeans,  an  earthquake  overthrew 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Seeva  ;  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  tufauD 
again  levelled  it.  The  Indians  deserted  the  isle ;  and  some 
fishermen,  driven  to  the  spot,  reported  that  they  had  heard 
there  Sounds  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  had  seen  a  female 
of  supernatural  beauty,  whom  they  believed  to  be  an  ema*. 
nation  of  Vishnu.  They  deified  the  virion,  and  for  many 
nights  their  canoes  were  seen  by  the  moonlight,  glancing  past 
each  other  over  the  darkened  sea ;  till  at  length  some  youth- 
ful lovers  ventured  on  the  island,  and  offered  chaplets  of  flow- 
ers to  its  lonely  and  lovely  inhabitant.  The  day  after  the  In- 
dians left  her,  this  imagined  Deity  was  standing  on  the  shere^ 
when  a  being  approached  her  of  the  same  color  as  herself, 
and  addressed  her  in  a  language  of  which  she  still  retained 
some  few  words.  The  reader  would  instantly  perceive  that 
this  visitor  was  Melmoth,.  who  had  gone  to  the  island  with 
his  usual  purpose  of  tempting  the  unhappy  or  the  unwary* 
Immalee's  innocence  and  beauty,  however,  made  some  im- 
pression on  his  hardened  soul,  and  he  often  repeated  his 
visits,  seeming  in  her  company  to  forget  the  horrors  of  his 
fate.  He  described  to  her  the  wonders  of  a  world  of  whose 
very  existence  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant,  and  dwelt 
with  peculiar  delight  on  the  follies  of  mankind,  whether 
exemplified  in  their  politics  or  their  religions ;  but  the  sar- 
castic cautery  of  his  remarks  was  lost  on  a  mind  of  such 
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parky  as  that  of  Immalee,  and  even  from  his  imperfect  and 
pfejadicial  «ketch»  she  declared  that,  in  her  choice  of  a  reli- 
gious denomination,  she  would  be  a  christian.  In  coose- 
qnence,  however  of  his  unfavourable  description  of  society, 
she  innocently  desired  him  to  stay  with  her  and  be  happy ; 
but  he  laughed  with  mingled  pity  and  anguish,  and  refused. 

Their  next  meeting  was  amid  the  terrors  of  a  storm,' when 
she  again  betrayed  her  love ;  he  desired  her  to  crush  it,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  revealing  himself,  but  his  purpose  was 
prevented  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  brightness  of  which 
almost  terrified  Immalee  to  annihilation ;  while  to  him  it 
seemed  to  be  but  the  signal  of  some  invisible  power,  whom, 
in  a  momentary  pause  that  ensued,  he  addressed  in  a 
deep  and  hollow  voice,  asserting  his  right  to  the  present 
hour,  and  desiring  him  to  begone.  He  led  Immalee  to  the 
entrance  of  the  ruined  pagoda,  which  had  afforded  them  a 

fartial  shelter,  and  asked  her  if  that  was  a  place  for  love  ? 
ut  she  still  persisted  in  her  former  declaration,  and  an*^ 
swered  his  description  of  the  scene  of  fire  and  darkness  in. 
which  alone  she  could  possess  him,  with  the  simple  and  affec- 
tionate question,  "  Will  you  be  there  ?"  at  last,  however,  the 
horrible  energy  of  his  expressions  overcame  her,  and  she 
fainted  ; — ^wishing  that  she  might  rather  be  the  corse  she  then 
resembled,  than  live  to  become  his  Victim,  be  departed,  and 
never  again  visited  the  island. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  left  the  island, 
when  some  Spaniards  observed  Mm  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  a  street  in  Madrid :  the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  so 
remarkable  that  they  stopped  to  speak  of  him,  and  soon  they 
heard  the  music  which,  from  the  instances  of  Stanton  and 
Donna  Ines,  we  must  suppose  to  have  preceded  the  approach 
of  a  victim.  Atlhe  instant,  among  many  ladies  whom  they 
saw  advancing,  they  observed  one  whose  super-eminent 
beauty  rivetted  their  attention.  She  fainted  when  she  saw 
Melmoth,  and  when  she  had  revived,  and  was  going  into  a 
carriage,  he  was  heard  to  call  in  a  low  voice  on  Immalee. 

On  the  day  after  this  unexpected  rencontre.  Donna  Isidora, 
fai  whom  we  are  pleased  to  -recognise  our  Indian  goddess^ 
left  Madrid  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  a  country  house  belong- 
ing to  her  father,  Don  Francisco  di  Aliaga.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  mother.  Donna  Clara ;  her  brother,  Don 
Fernan ;  and  Fra  Jose,  her  mother^s  confessor,  a  monk 
whose  benevolence  was  exceeded  only  bv  his  love  for  tlie 
good  things  of  this  mortal  life.    The  window  of  her  chamber 
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«Terlaoked  the  garden,  and  almost  every  evening  Mehnoth 
appeared  beneath  it,  seeming  to  despise  all  the  olratacles 
which  human  ingenuity  or  force  could  oppose  to  the  attempt. 
lie  had  been  the  first  to  whom  she  could  communicate  the 
feelings  of  her  soul,  and  the  affection  with  which  he  had 
inspired  her  was  still  unshaken ;  but,  though  his  attendance 
was  regular  and  constant,  her  attempt  to  excite  a  cor- 
xesponding  interest  jn  his  bosom  seemed  almost  to  have 
failed.  Of  their  many  conversations  we  select  the  following, 
as  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  our  author^s  powers^ 
4ind  the  best  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  -of  the  energy  of 
<bis  eomposition. 


«« 


I  loTed  yua  before  I  was  a  chrisfian.  They  have  changed  my 
creed— but  ihey  can  never  change  my  heart.  I  love  yott  stiU— 4  witt 
be your*s  for  ever !  On  ihe  shore  of  the  desulaie  i&le— from  the  grated 
window  of  my  christian  prison — 1  utter  the  same  sounds.  What  can 
wuman,  what  can  man,  in  all  the  boasted  superiority  of  his  character 
and  fieeliDg,  (which  I  have  learned  only  siiioe  i  became  achrlstian*  or 
an  Euro|)eaOj)  do  more  ?  You  but  insult  me  when  you-appeario  doubt 
'Chaff  feeling,  which  you  may  wish  to  have  analysed*  because  you  do  not 
experience  or  cannot  comprehend  it.  Tell  me  then  what  it  is  to  looe,  I 
defy  uH  your  eloquence,  all  )our  sophistry,  to  answer  the  question  as 
Uuly  as  I  can.  If  you  would  wish  to  know  what  is  love,  inquire  not 
At  the  tongue  of  man,  but  at  t  he  heari  of  woman.*'  "  What  is  love  ?** 
said  Melmoih,  "is  that  the  question  ?*'—"  you  doubt  that  I  love^'* 
said  Isidora^-"  tell  me  then  what  'n  love  ?**—<«  you  have  imposed  on 
jne  a  task,**  said  Melmoth*  smiling  bur  not  la  niirt^  **  «o  congenial 
to  my  feeling  and  habits  of  thought*  that  the  execution  will  doi^tlesa 
be  ini  mil  able.  To  love,  beautiful  Isidora*  is  to  live  in  a*wor1d  of  the 
heart's  own  creation-^all  who:!e  forms  and  colours  are  as  brilliant*  as 
they  ate  deceptive  and  unreal.  To  those  who  love,  there  is  neither 
day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  society  or  solitude;  they  have  but 
4 wo  seras  in  their  delicious  but  visionary  existence,-— and  those  are 
thus  marked  in  the  heart  s  calendar— presence— afiteace.  These  ave  the 
aubatitutes  for  all  Ihe  disi4nctions  of  nature  and  society.  The  world  to 
4 hem  contains  but  one  individual,— and  that  individual  is  to  them  the 
jsrorld*  as  well  as  its  single  inmate.  The  atmosphere  of  his  presence  u  the 
ffuly  air  they  can  breathe  in — and  the  light  of  his  eye*  the  only  sua 
of  their  creation*  in  whose  rays  they  bask  and  live.'*—'*  Then  1  love*'* 
aaid  bidora  internally.  "  To  love**'  pursued  Melmolh*  "  is  to  live 
in  an  existence  of  perpetual  contradictions— to  feel  that  absence  is 
insupportable,  and  yet  be  doomed  to  experience  the  presence  of  the 
object  as  almost  equally  so— *to  be  full  of  ten  thousand  thoughts  while 
^e  is  absent*  the  confession  ef  which*  we  dream*  will  render  our  next 
soeeiiug  delicious*  yet  when  the  hour  of  mteting  arrives  to  feel  our- 
selves* by  a  timidity  alike  oppressive  and  unaccountable*  robbed  6f  the 
power  of  expressing  one-— to  be  eloquent  in  his  absence^  and  dumb 
TOL.  I. — KO;  I.  • 
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in  hitHP*'^®'^^"*'^  watch  for  the  hour  of  his  return  as  for  the  dawn  of 
a  new  existence,  yet  when  it  arrives,  to  feel  all  those  powers  suspended* 
which  we  imagined  it  would  restore  to  energy — to  he  the  statue  thai  meets 
fhe  sun,  but  tBithout  the  music,  his  presence  should  draw  from  it — lu 
watch  for  the  light  of  his  looks,  as  4  traveller  in  the  deserts  looks  for 
the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and  wlien  it  bursts  ort  our  awakened  world  to 
sink  fainting  under  its  overwhelming  and  intolerable  glory,  and  almost 
wish  it  were  night  again — this  is  love.**  "  Then  I  believe  f  love,'*  said 
Isidoraj  half  audibly.  "To  fte)/*  added  Mel  moth  with  increasing 
pnprgff  "  that  our  existence  is  so  absorbed  in  his,  that  we  have  lost  ail 
l!onsck>usness  but  of  his  presence— -all  sympathy  but  of  his  enjoj* 
ments— all  sense  of  suffering  but  when  he  suffers — to  he  only  bi^cause  oa 
IS — and  to  have  no  other  use  of  being  but  to  devote  it  to  him,  while  our 
humiliation  increases  in  proportion  to  our  devotedoess ;  and  the  lower 
you  bend  before  your  idol  ftie  prostrations  seem  less  and  less  worthy  of 
being  the  expression  of  your  devotion, — till  you  are  only  his  when  yoti 
are  not  yourself^ — tp  feel  that  to  the  sacriHce  of  yourself,  all  other 
sacrifices  are  inferior  5  and  in  it  therefore  all  other  sacrifices  must  be  in- 
cluded. That  she  who  loves,  must  remember  no  longer  her  individual 
fxistence>  her  natural  existence— that  she  must  consider  parents, 
country,  nature,  society,  religion  itself  (you  tremble  fmn^alee — Isldora  I 
would  say)  only  as  grains  of  incense  Hung  on  the  altar  of  the  heart  to 
bum  and  exhale  their  sacrifict'd  odours  there.**  "  Then  I  do  love," 
said  Isidora;  and  shfs  wppt  and  trembled  indeed  at  this  terrible  confes- 
sion—"for  1  have  forgot  the  ties  they  told  me  were  natural — the  coun- 
try of  whirh  th^y  taid  1  was  a  rative.  I  will  renounce,  if  it  piust  be 
so,  parents-^country — the  habits  which  I  have  acquired — the  thoughts 

>vhich  1  have  learned — the  leligiun  uliich  1 Oh  no  !  my  God!  my 

fc^aviour!**  she  exclaimed,  riarting  t'rt)m  the  castinent,  and  clinging  to 
the  crucifix.— **  Jjo !  I  v%ili  never  lenounce  you! — I  will  never  re- 
nounce you  ! — You  will  not  forsake  me  in  the  hour  of  death  !  You  wiil 
pot  desert  me  In  the  hour  of  trial.  You  will  npt  forsake  roe  at  this 
pioment.'* 

When  she  went  again  to  the  window,  Melmoth  had  dis- 
appeared. The  next  evening,  Donna  Clara  shewed  her  ^ 
letter  which  she  had  received  from  Don  Francisco,  in  which, 
after  some  general  remarks,  he  declared  hii^  happiness  at  the 
recovery  of  his  long-lost  daughter ;  and  that,  although  he 
had  not  yet  seen  her,  his  fatherly  afTection  and  prudence 
had  provided  for  her  a  husband  In  the  person  of  Don  Gregorio 
Montilla,  whom  he  hoped  without  delay  to  introduce  to  his 
family.  At  the  unwelcome  information  she  fainted;  and  when 
left  to  herself  in  her  apartment,  she  wished  for  Melmoth's 
presence,  that  he  might  at  least  give  h^v  his  counsel  in  this 
l^xigency.  Her  wi:<h  was  gratified — ^be  was  in  the  garden  { 
and  when  she  declared  that  she  would  sooner  be  the  bride  of 
{he  grave  than  of  Montilla,   he  asked  her  ^ere  these  her 
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feal  feelings  ?  She  said,  they  were ;  that  she  had  never  loved 
but  one — and  that  one  was  Melmoth.  He  then  exposed  to 
her  the  horrors  of  her  destiny,  If  compelled  to  wear  out  life 
in  the  company  of  a  man  whom  she  could  not  love ;  she 
asked  him  what  she  could  do  to  escape  them  ;  and  he  coolly 
and  carelessly  replied,  *'  I  know  not — unless  you  wed  me." 
Her  consent  was  easily  won,  and  they  fixed  on  the  next 
night  for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony. 

On  that  eventful  night  Isidora  had  retired  early  to  her 
apartment ;  and  at  a  late  hour  Fra  Jose  and  Donna  Clara 
read  a  second  communication  which  the  latter  had  received 
from  Don  Francisco  ;  it  alluded  to  some  circumstances  which 
he  dared  not  entrust  to  the  frail  security  of  a  letter,  and'also 
recounted  a  dream,  in  which,  during  his  afternoon's  nap,  he 
had  seen  a  female  figure,  such  as  he  imagined  Isidora  to  be, 
who  had  called  on  him  to  save  her,  and  disappeared :  in  the 
morning  when  he  awoke,  he  imagined  he  could  see,  relieved 
from  the  dark  twilight  of  the  room,  the  same  figure  standing 
at  the  side  of  his  bed,  who  repeated  the  words,  ^^  It  is  too 
late,"  and,  while  the  clock  struck  three,  faded  into  darkness. 
They  had  just  reached  this  part  of  the  letter,  when  they  heard 
the  third  hour  told ;  it  was  an  extraordinary  coincidence — 
and   Jose,    impelled  by  an  irresistible  feeling,    went  Into 
Isidora's  room,  but  returned,  repeating  the  ominous  words — 
It  was  too  late. 

On  the  night  alluded  to  in  his  letter,  Don  Francisco,  being 
obliged  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  halt  at  a 
wretched  inn,  was  astonished  at  the  seentiingly  churlish 
condoct'of  the  landlord,  who  refused  admittance  to  a  well- 
mounted  and  well-dressed  stranger;  but  the  landlord  ex- 
cused himself  by  telling  Francisco  that  the  rider  was  believed 
to  be  an  agent  of  the  devil.  He  was  almost  equally  astonished 
at  Francisco's  ignorance  of  the  name  of  Melmoth,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  a  person  then  in  the  house,  whom  he  re- 
commended as  capable  of  satisfying  his  curiosity.  This  person 

told  Aiiaga  "  THE   TALE  OF   DON   GUZMAN'S  FAMILY,"  which 

is  probably  the  best  of  all  that  have  been  presented  to  us. 
Its  incidents  are  the  most  natural,  and  therefore  the  most 
affecting ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  its  credibility  attainted  by 
the  intervention  of  Melmoth.  The  distress  of  Walberg's 
flimlly — ^his  own  desperation — his  daughter's  virtue — bis  wife's 
pmdence  and  resignation— and  his  parents'  dotage,  are 
beautifolly  represented;  but,  unluckily  for  the  landlord's 
recommendation,  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  an  elucidation 
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<^  Melmoth's  obaracter,  who,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  ha§ 
been  introduced  only  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  velumea 
whioh  bear  bis  name.  We  must  pass  it  with  this  brief 
notice. 

When  his  tale  was  finished,  the  stranger  went  ta  his  repose, 
and  Aliaga  sat  for  some  time  musing ;  when  lie  looked  up, 
he  saw  Alebnoth  in  his  room,  who  apologised  for  his  intru- 
sion, mentioned  his  having  overheard  the  stranger's  story, 
and  told  him,  that  if  it  was  agreeable,  he  could  give  him 
more  ample  information.  Aliaga,  tired  with  the  story  he 
had  already  heard,  reqiuested  him  to  reserve  his  kindness  till 
their  next  meeting,  and  Melmoth  told  him  that  they  would 
meet  the  following  night;  but,  befoce  they  parted,  he  de* 
sired  him  to  go  and  view  the  corse  of  that  mortal  who  had 
dared  te  pry  into  secrets  which  man  was  not  permitted 
io  know  with  impunity ; — Aliaga  went  into  the  stranger's 
room,  and  found  him  lifeless. 

On  the  following  night,  as- he  was  prosecuting  his  journey 
homeward,  he  was  deserted  by  his  guide,  and  overtaken  by 
Melmoth,   who  fulfilled  his  promise   by  telling  him  "  thb 
lover's  talb."    This  is  perhaps  as  handsome  a  story  as  the 
last,  and  displays  a  considerable  intimacy  with  the  manners 
of  our  ancestoffs;   but  we   do  net  think  it  probable  that 
Melmoth  would  reveal  his  character  or  his  plans  $o  openly, 
even  though  we  take  into  consideration  his  motive  for  ils 
delivery — the    hope    of   rousing   Aliaga  to  exertion,    and 
warning  him  to  save  his  daughter.     It  is,   however,   more 
valaable  for  our  present  purpose,  as  we  find  in  its  concluding 
pages,   a  disclosure  of  the  earner  parts  of  Melmotb's  his- 
tory.    When  Ellen  Mortimer,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  had 
been  shocked  by  Melmotb's  offer  of  procuring  her  lover's 
sanity  through  itie  destruction  of  her  own  soul,  she  fled  for 
advice  to  a  clergyman,  who*  accompanied  her  in  her  next 
walk,  recognised  Melmoth,.  and  told  her  the  particulars  of 
his  life.     He  was  an  Irishman,  whose  various  erudition,  dec. 
bad  introduced    him    in  his  youth   to  the  clergyman's  ac- 
quaintance;, and  when,  after  a  long  interval,  they  met  again 
in  Holland,  he  purposed  a  journey  to  Poland.      They  de- 
parted, accompanied  by  Dr.  Dee  and  Albert  Alasco,  the 
Polish  adventurer;    but  the  clergyman    soon    found  that 
&Ielmoth  was  irrecoverably  attached  to  magic,    and  from 
that  hour  their  intercourse  ceased.    He  was  preparing  to  quit 
Germany  wt.en  he  received  a  message  from  a  person  who* 
siyled  himself  his  frlend„  who  believed  himself  dyings  %nd 
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wished  for  his  attendance.  He  was  astonished  to  find  Melmoth 
sifting  on  a  bed,  in  a  corner  of  a  room  filled  wilii  astrological 
apparatus ;  Melmolh  told  him  he  was  dying,  and  desired  him 
to  let  no  man  know  the  circumstance  of  his  death;  the 
clergyman  said^  he  coald  not  even  suppose  him  to  be  ill ; 
Melmoth  replied,  <*  I  am  now  well — in  an  hour  you  will  see 
me  dead ;"   and  his  assertion  was  fulfilled. 

During  Melmoth's  recital  of  this   tale,    in  which  he  8» 
plainly  disclosed  his  character,  he  observed  Aliaga's  impa- 
tience of  his  company,  but  was  determined  to  persevere  on* 
111  he  shonld  effectually  have  warned  him.     For  this  purpose 
he  thus  laid  his  daughter's  danger  before  him  ; — he  told  him 
that  a  certain  Spanish  merchant,    tempted  fay  an  offer  of 
partnership  with  a  relative  in  the  East  Indies,  had  embarked 
with  his  wife  and  son,  leaving  an  infant  danghter  behind  him 
in  Spain ;  that  in  two  years  he  became  rich,  and  intending- 
to  settle  there,  sent  for  his  daughter;   that  the  ship  which 
was  conveying  her  to  her  father*s  arms  was  wrecked, — the 
nurse  and  child  escaped, — the  nurse  died, — the  child  grew 
and  still  remembered  a  few  Spanish  words ; — that  a  captain 
of  a  vessel  found  her, — brought  her  to  Spain  and  restored 
her  to  her  parents ; — that  she  had  now  become  the  idol  of  the 
loungers,  ^c. — But  that  there  was  an  eye  fixed  on  her,  an 
arm  extended  for  her  destrnction.    He  concluded  by  askings 
**  has  this  tale  interested  ?   if  it  has,  lose  not  a  moment  to 
save  your  daughter!*'  Melmoth  rode  off,  and  Aliaga  was  at 
first  determineid  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  proceeding  home, 
but,  having  met  some  letters  of  mercantile  consequence,  he 
set  o«t  for  a  distant  part  of  Spain,    and 'wrote  to  Donna 
Clara,  mentioning  that  some  months  might  elapse  befoie  he 
returned  to  Madrid. 

Melmoth  kept  his  appointment  with  Isidora ;  he  bronght 
a  ladder  of  repes  at  near  one  o'clock,  and,  though  her  con- 
fidence had  nearly  failed,  he  conducted  her  towards  a  ruined 
monastery,  the  habitation  of  an  old  hermit.  A  step  porsued 
them  and  Melmoth  left  her  for  a  few  minntes;  bnt, 
during  his  absence,  she  heard,  as  it  were,  a  struggle,  and 
Immediately  the  noise  of  something  falling  into  the  stream, 
along  whose  banks  the  pathway  led  them.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  evaded  her  questions,  and,  though  twice  warned 
by  a  shadowy  figure  in  whose  second  appearance  she  recog* 
nised  the  mild  features  of  an  old  and  faithful  domestic,  she 
did  not  understand  her  danger,  and  they  were  united  by  a 
band  as  cold  as  death. 
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Donna  Clara  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  the  most  horrible 
anxiety,  and  was  astonished,  when  in  the  morning  she  found 
Isidora  in  her  bed.  Isidora  preserved  an  obstinate  silence 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  her  disappearance.  IVIelmoth'd 
visits  to  her  softened  his  temper,  and  he  promised  that  the 
child  which  she  soon  expected  to  present  to  him  as  a  witness 
of  their  afTeetion,  should  be  a  christian.  On  the  evening' 
preceding  that  of  her  expected  accouchement  he  told  her  that 
her  father  and  Men  till  a  would  arrive  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  guests  at  the  feast  prepared 
for  their  reception;  she  resigned  herself  to  him  and  conjnred 
him  to  save  her.  In  the  morning  she  was  introduced  to  her 
father, — in  the  evening  the  guests  were  assembled,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  she  and  Meimoth  fled,  unnoticed  by  all  ex- 
cept her  brother  Fernan  and  Montilla;  in  the  contest  which 
ensued,  Meimoth,  after  in  vain  requesting  a  free  passage, 
slew  Fernan ;  while  she  revealed  her  marriage  by  calling  on 
Hie  company  to  save  her  brother  and  her  husband.  They 
attempted  to  seize  Meimoth,  but  paused  in  terror  when  they 
recognised  the  wanderer;  he  passed  through  them,  un- 
touched, while  Isidora  fell  senseless  on  her  brother. 

Isidora  was  conveyed  to  the  Inquisition.  The  Holy  Office 
thought  that  the  Wanderer  would  be  at  length  within  their 
power,  and  delayed  her  examination,  that  she  might  be  per- 
fectly recovered  from  the  consequences  of  her  parturition 
and  have  time  to  form  an  attachment  to  her  child.  Fra  Jose 
visited  her,  baptised  her  infant,  and  gave  her  every  possible 
consolation ;  he  also  explained  the  cause  of  the  death-like 
coldness  of  the  hand  which  united  her  to  Meimoth,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  the  hermit  had  died  the  night  before  that  on 
which  she  supposed  him  to  have  officiated.  After  being- 
thrice  examined,  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  her  child  was  to  be  taken  from  her;  but  the  In- 
quisitors allowed  the  child  to  remain  with  her  until  midnight. 
At  that  hour  the  officers  came  for  the  child  ;  but  it  was  dead, 
with  a  black  mark  round  it's  neck,  and  she  was  ordered  to 
appear  in  twenty-four  hours  to  account  for  it. — Within  half 
that  time  she  w^as  released  from  all  her  misery, — she  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  Before  her  death  she  was  visited  bv  Fra 
Jose,  and  told  him  that  her  child  died  a  natural  death,  for 
that  even  the  morbid  nourishment,  it  had  received  from  her, 
had  dried  up  when  she  heard  her  sentence, — and  that 
Meimoth  had  been  in  her  cell  the  last  night,  and  had  offered 
her  life, — love, — liberty  in  her  own  Indian  isle, — ^but  that  she 
could  not  accept  them. 
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Moncada'8  narrative. occupied  many  days;  he  vras  g^oing 
to  resume  his  own  history  at  John's  request  when  the  door 
of  their  apartment  opened^  and  the  wanderer  appeared* 
He  walked  slowly  over  to  them.  The  fire  of  his  eye  waa 
gone,  but  he  was  otherwise  unchanged.  He  told  them  that 
he  was  come  to  speak  of  himself,  and,  having  finished  a 
draught  of  water,  sat  in  silence  till  near  the  morning.  He 
then  spoke,  and  remarked  that  he  had  traversed  the  world  in 
the  search  y  and  no  one^  to  gain  that  worlds  would  lose  his  awn 
soul*  Be  requested  them  to  let  him  obtain  some  repose,  and 
sinking  back  in  his  chair,  slept  profoundly,  but  dreamed  of 
the  horrid  destiny  that  awaited  him.  The  next  day  they  en- 
tered his  room  and  found  his  appearance  changed, — his  ey^ 
dim, — extreme  age  visible  in  each  feature, — his  hair  white  as 
snow, — his  mouth  fallen  in, — himself  the  very  image  of  hoary 
decrepid  debility.  He  desired  them  to  leave  him,  and  not 
to  approach  the  room  that  night.  During  the  night  the 
soands  which  issued  from  it  were  terrible ;  in  the  morning 
they  had  ceased,  and  John  and  Moncada  entered  it ;  but 
the  Wanderer  was  not  there ;  they  traced  his  footsteps  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  that  overhung  the  sea.  On  a  crag  beneath 
them  something  hung  and  floated  in  the  blast.— It  was  the 
Jiandkerchief  which  the  Wanderer  had  worn  the  preceding 
evening. 

We  have  thus  conducted  the  Wanderer  to  that  bourne, 
from  whence  he  has  already  once  relumed,  and  from  whence 
we  should  be  sorry  to  witness  a  second  resurrection,  either 
in  (act,  or  fiction;  though  we  agree  with  the  author  uf 
Bertram  in  thinking  that  the  Enemy  will  i^t  have  reaped  so 
abundant  a  harvest  from  his  more  immediate  suggestions,  as 
from  his  victims'  indulgence  of  their  own  passions.  We 
have  already  reprobated  tlie  leading  idea  of  this  romance, 
and  must,  in  addition  to  our  general  dislike  of  Mclmoth's 
agency,  remark  that  he  is  made  too  much  an  object  of  inter- 
est,— be  is  more  affectionate,  more  honorable  to  Immalee 
than  becomes  bis. character,  and  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
recollection  of  his  horrible  destiny  and  his  demoniac  misan- 
thropy, with  that  tenderness  for  woman,  which  can  never 
visit  the  breast  of  the  abandoned.  In  short,  we  are  dissa- 
tisfied when  obliged  to  give  onr  pity  to  him^  who  should  only 
meet  our  unqualified  detestation* 

Our  author's  moral  design  is  thus  pointed  out  in  his  preface  e 

'^  Tlie  bint  of  this  romance  (or  talt;,)  was  taken  from  a  passage  in 
Qoeof  my  sermons,  ivbich  (as  it  is  presumed  very  few  have  read  i</) 
1  tohall  here  lake  (he  liberty  to  quola--the  p)^sag&  is  lhj««    *•  At  tliis 
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moment  i«f  there  one  of  us  present,  however  we  may  have  de|>arted 
from  the  Li>rdj  disobeyed  his  will,  anddisreganled  his  word,  is  there  one 
ef  us  who  woii&fl  at  this  moment  accept  ail  that  man  could  bestow 
or  earth  afford,  to  resi'f^ii  the  ho(M  of  iiis  salvaiion  ? — No  !  there  h  not 
one — not  such  a  foui  on  earth,  wei«  theeaetoy  of  mankind  to  traverie 
i(  with  tbeofier.'" 

He  seennsy  howerer,  in  one  instance  to  have  forgotten  hit 
theme;  Meimoth,  the  htro  of  the  tale  or  tales,  has  confess^ 
edly  resig'ned  himself  to  destruction.  Our  author  is  also  too 
fond  of  unnecessary  horror;  his  hand  as  cold  as  deaths  and 
the  sudden  deaths  of  Olavida,  the  Inquisitor,  and  the  com- 
ffHinicative  Stranger,  remind  us  of  '^  the  talcs  of  Terror," 
but  cannot  interest  us.  His  supernatural  music  is  irregularly 
managed; — in  the  instance  of  Donna  Ines  and  Stanton,  it  is 
beard  only  by  the  victims, — Immalee  does  not  remark  if, 
though  it  is  audible  to  the  Spanish  cavaliers  who  first  observe 
Melmoth, — in  other  instances  it  is  not  heard  at  all.  « In  some 
passages^  bis  style  is  turgid, — ^we  select  the  following : 

What  h^d  been  the  stifled  growl  of  a  few,  was  now  the  audible  y^tf 
of  all,  "Give  him  to  us;  we  must  have  him;**  and  they  lossed  and 
roared,  like  a  thousand  waves  assailing  a  wreck. 

VVith  his  tongue  hanging  frtro  his  lacerated  mouth,  like  that  of  a 
baited  bull;  with  one  eye  torn  from  the  socket  and  dang/iir^  on  his 
bio  .dy  cheek  ;  with  a  fractur*^  in  every  limb  and  a  wound  for  every 
|>or€  J  he  61  ill  houlcd  for  •*  life — lite — mercy." 

The  following  passage  provokes  a  smile: 

Fra  Jtise  had  a  heart,  where  distress  never  knocked  for  admittance, 
Umt  she  did  not  tind  piiy  ready  to  open  the  door. 

We  have  delected  some  inaccuracies.  We  have  supplied 
the  word,  iV,  in  the  extract  from  his  preface,  and  adviise 
him,  if  he  publishes  a  second  edition,  to  alter  the  following 
passages : 

This  recollection  was  carried  on  to  his  school-boy  years,  when  at 
Christmas  and  Easier,  the  ragged  pony,  the  jesi  of  the  school,  was 
dispaU'hcd  to  biirtg  the  reluctant  visitor  to  the  lodge,  where  his  pastime 
was  losit^  vis  aviM  to  his  uncle,  without  speaking  or  moving,  till  the  pair 
resembled  Don  liayniond  and  the  ghost  of  Beatrice  in  the  Monk,— * 
then  watching  him  la  he  picked  the  bones  of  lean  mutton  out  of  his 
me»8  of  weak  broth,  the  latter  of  which  he  handed  to  his  nephew  with 
a  needless  caution  not  to  take  more  than  be  liked — then  Irttrried  to 
bed,  &c. 

There  was  nothiog  remarkable  in  the  costume  or  in  the  countenance, 
but  I  lie  eyes,  John  felt^  were  such  as  one  feels  tkey  ¥iiahtkef  bid  never 
•eeii,  and  fvels  tkty  can  never  forget. 
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There  is  naiher  day  or  night,  samtner  wr  winter,  &c. 

And  to  have  do  other  use  of  being  but  to  devote  it  to  hiin>  while 
our  homiliatioo  increases  in  pmponion  to  our  devptedncssj  and  tho 
lower  you  bend  before  your  idol,  &c. 

Eveiy  steeple  in  the  city  was  vibrating  with  the  tones  of  lAetr  well 
plied  belb. 

They  pressed  close  on  that  part  of  the  procession  among  which  their 
vietini  was  placed,  ike.  ... 

We  have  never  met  the  word  instinct  used  as  an  adjectiro 
except  iu  tbw  sentenoe. 

His  hair»  iosUnct  and  alive  wiiji  terrible  emotion, 

and  we  think  the  acHuration,  which  he  has  pot  into  the 
mouth  of  Olavlda,  **  By  this  bread  and  wine,  dtc/'  doea  not 
come  well  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  mrore  pleasing  portion  of  onr 
task,  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  beantiea  of  thia 
Romance.  Its  verbal  defects  must  have  been  overlooked 
through  the  author's  want  of  leisure  from  his  more  serious 
avocations;  and  its  most  censurable  faults  are  certainly  those 
of  DO  common  genius, — ^they  can  be  traced  to  the  same  vivid 
and  romantic  imagination  which  designed  the  character  of 
Bertram.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  the  best  passages. 
The  scenes  in  the  miser's  house,  and  the  mad-house  are  well 
executed ;  and  while  we  read  the  lively  description  of  the 
tumult  which  took  place  before  the  Jew's  house,  the  whole 
proi^ession  seems  to  pass  before  us,  and  we  think  we  can 
point  out  the  spot  which  each  individual  occupies; — ^the  vic- 
tim of  this  popular  commotion  has,  however,  been  made  too 
vivacious, — a  man  of  common  strengtli  could  not  so  long 
have  endured  such  bad  usage.  The  tenderness  and  love  of 
Immalee  are  exquisitely  drawii ;  her  song,  "  The  night  is 
growing  dark,  &c."  deserves  the  warmest  eulogibm ;  and 
we  may  give  the  same  praise  to  the  contrast  which  Melmoth 
draws  between  the  different  religions  of  the  earth,  and  to  his 
description  .of  love,  ^hich  we  have  above  presented  to  our 
readers.  In  some  places  we  were  reminded  strongly  of  Don 
Juan ;  but  our  author  was  little  injured  by  the  comparison. 
Of  the  tales  of  Don  Guzman's  family  and  the  lovers,  we 
have  already  given  our  opinion,  and  must  again  express  our 
regret  that  <^r  limits  would  not  allow  us  to  notice  them 
more  particularly. 

We  have  intimated  our  unwillingness  to  witness  a  second 
resurrection  of  Melmoth ;  but,  with  the  expectation  that  ite 
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author  will,  in  future,  avoid  the  exeessire  wHdness  of  these 
Tolnmes,  we  hope  that  he  will  soon  afford  us  a  second  op- 
portunity of  enriching  our  pages  with  a  review  of  some  pro- 
duction of  the  author  of  Bertram. 


*  Poemi,  d€seHptiv4  qf  RurnlU/e  mnd  Se^nerjf/*  6f  John  CUre,  a  NarikampUw 

shirt  Peatani» 

London^  Taylor  and  Heney,  lS29w 

The  interest  of  this  little  volume  is  enhanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  publication ;  and  our  readers  cannot 
sufficiently  appreciate  its  merits  till  they  are  informed  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  author.  His  father,  Parker  Clare, 
was  laborer  to  a  farmer,  but  through  poverty  and  sickness 
became  helpless,  and  is  now  a  pauper  on  the  parish,  at  five 
shillings  per  week.  John  was  born  at  Helpstone,  near 
Peterborough,  Northamptonshire,  13th  July,  179d»  He  early 
evinced  a  taste  for  study,  and  through  three  years  con- 
trived occasionally  to  save  as  much  pence  as  paid  for  schooling 
at  broken  periods,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  able  to. 
read  the  Bible.  The  first  books  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  were  the  .Seasons,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  a 
Poem  by  Pomfret.  By  these  he  was  instantly  attracted ;  and* 
pursuing  his  desire  for  knowledge,  he  learned  to  write  from 
the  kind  instruction  of  Mr.  John  Turnill.  He  cultivated 
his  mind  in  silence  and  misfortune  for  thirteen  years. 

"  In  December  1818,  Mr.  Edward  Drury,  Bookseller,  Stamfbrd» 
met  by  chance  with  the  Sonnet  to  the  setting  Sun,  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper  in  which  a  letter  had  been  wrapt  up,  and  signed  J.  C. 
Having  ascertained  the  name  and  residence  of  the  writer,  he  went  to 
Helpstone>  where  he  saw  some  other  poems  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased.  At  his  request  Clare  made  a  collection  of  the  pieces  he  had 
written,  and  added  some  others  to  them.  They  were  then  sent  ts 
London  for  the  opinion  of  the  publiihers^  and  they  selected  those 
which  form  the  present  volume.** 

The  destinies  that  ruled  the  fates  of  Otway  and  Chatterton, 
led  them  through  distress  and  sorrow  to  the  tomb— they  botli 
died  of  want ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  observe  the  misfor- 
tunes which  almost  invariably  accompany  Genius,  as  if  there 
was  a  spell  about  her  that  shut  out  the  consolation  and  assist- 
ance which  is  offered  to  common  misery — 
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In  the  woode  of  the  North,  there  are  iaiectsthat  prey 
Oo  the  braiiia  of  the  elk  till  hie  Tery  lait  iif  h— 

Ob  f  Genios,  thy  pntroof ,  more  crael  IhaD  they, 
Jiut  feed  00  thy  braioi,  and  theo  leave  thee  to  die  I 

We  will  not  name  him  whose'  death  was  the  oocasion  of 
these  lines. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Genius  is  of  no  country  and  no 
condition ;  and  Burns,  Bloomfield,  and  Hogg  illustrate  the 
observation ;  in  the  bold  and  original  composition  of  the 
first  there  is  a  wildness  and  a  disdain  of  rules  and  shackles 
that  is  highly  characteristic — he  followed  no  precedent,  but 
was  himself  all  nature — all  beauty  ;  in  the  second,  there  is 
much  simplicity  and  pathos ;  and  the  third  not  unfrequently 
bursts  forth  with  all  the  fire  and  superiority  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor ;  but  amidst  these  names  we  should  not  forget  our 
own  lamented  Dermody — we  mourn  over  his  memory  with 
painful  feelings ;  in  the  unfortunate  spirit  of  his  country, 
he  exoited  with  inordinate  triumph  during  the  moments  of 
success,  and  sunk  forgotten  and  neglected. 

Like  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whoee  bloaKtm  ^Maped,  bat  *%  withered  in  the  ripening ! 

These  are  great  names: — Burns  was  a  ploughman,  Bloomfield 
a  mechanic,  Hogg,  an  Ettrick  shepherd,  Dermody  a  country 
boy — and  we  have  now  to  add  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire 
peasant. 

Poems  that  spring  from  strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  un- 
biassed by  classical  bonds,  are  generally  local  and  personal ; 
and  a  man  who  does  not  study  the  graces  of  expression,  nor 
follow  the  peculiarities  of  style,  is  more  likely  to  be  natural, 
and  less  liable  to  fall  into  imitation,  than  those  who  attempt 
embellishments  and  figures,  perhaps  beyond  their  judgment. 
Of  the  former  class  is  Mr  Clare ;  the  wooded  hills — the 
rivers — the  vallies  and.  the  mountains,  are  the  books  he 
studies ;  and  although  his  sentiments  sometimes  clash  with 
the  thoughts  of  others,  yet  they  are  evidently  original,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed.  We  cannot, 
however,  avoid  remarking  the  resemblance  that  exists  here 
and  there  between  some  of  his  verses  and  those  of  Burns--- 
^e  select  the  following : 

Advice,  sweet  warbler,  don't  despise  it : 
None  knows  what's  what,  but  he  that  tries  it  | 
And  then  be  well  Icnowv  how  to  prize  it> 
And  to  dd  1 : 
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Thy  CMC  with  mine  I  sjrtDpathise  it^ 

With  many  a  sigh.«*>p.  IS. 


O  indqiendeaee !  ofl  I  bait  ye ; 

How  blest  rd  be  to  call  ye  matey ! 

Ta  fawning  flattering  slaves  I  hale  ye : 

Mad,  harum-acarum ! 
If  nga  and  tatters  under-rate  me. 

Free  still  Fll  wear  *em.— p*  89. 

Our  author  is  extremely  natural  in  his  descriptiooa  of  rural 
life ;  he  delineates  what  passes  everv  day  in  his  own  mind, 
and  before  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  raises  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor  peasants,  he  excites  our  pity  for 
himself.  We  cannot  ayoid  extracting  the  following  picture 
pf  Lal^or  from  an  **  Address  to  Plenty.'* 

Toiling  in  the  naked  fields. 

Where  no  bush  a  shelter  yields. 

Needy  labor  dithering  stands. 

Beats  and  blows  his  numbing  bands  % 

And  upon  the  crumping  snows 

Stamps  in  Tain  to  warm  hit  toes. 

lieaTes  are  fled  that  once  had  power 

To  resist  a  summer  shower ; 

And  tlie  wind  so  piercing  blows. 

Winnowing  small  the  drifting  snows. 

The  summer  shade  of  loaded  bough 

Would  vainly  boast  a  shelter  now  ; 

Piercing  snows  so  searching  fall. 

They  sift  a  passage  thro*  them  all. 

Tho'  airs  vain  to  keep  him  warm. 

Poverty  must  brave  the  storm. 

Friendship  noncj  its  aid  to  lend ; 

Health  alone  hi»  only  friend  ; 

Granting  leave  to  live  in  pain. 

Giving  strength  to  toil  in  vain ; 

To  be,  while  winter's  horrors  last. 

The  sport  of  every  pelting  blast.-;- p.  47.8. 

There  Is  a  simplicity  about  this  that  has  been  rarely  equalled ; 
the  recollections  of  L'AlIegro  stole  over  us:  but  Milton  is 
all  the  scholar — Clare  the  poet  of  Nature.     Amongst  other 

f»ieces  which  this  little  volume  contains,  we  noticed  two — 
he   "  Summtr  Alornivg''    and    <*  Summer  Evening^**    and 
yie  have  seldom  met  with  descriptions  of  country  life  altot 
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gether  lo  beautifal  and  unaffected.  His  talenta,  howcyer, 
are  not  confined  to.  this  kind  of  Poetry,  for  1m  is  capable  of 
Wld  and  unimated  thooghta. — The  following  la  a  apeoimen : 


<i»^»^»»»rf^<^ 
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HaiU  seenca  of  desolation  and  despairt 

Keen  wioCer's  overbearing  sport  and  scorn ! 
Torn  by  his  rage>  in  ruins  as  you  are. 

To  nae  mora  pleasing  than  a  sumnoer's  mom 
Your  shattered  state  appaars  \ — despoiled  and  bare> 

Stript.of  your  clothings  nalced  and  fiirlom : 
Yes,  winter's  havock !  wretched  as  you  shine. 

Dismal  to  others  as  your  fate  may  seem. 
Your  Aite  is  pleasing  to  this  heart  of  mine. 

Your  wildest  horrors  I  the  most  esteem. 
The  ioe-bound  floods^  that  stiU  with  rigour  freeze. 

The  snow.clothed  valley,  and  the  naked  tree. 
These  aympathising  scenes  my  heart  can  please. 

Distress  is  their'a^and  they  resemble  me. 

Of  the  wild  and  pictnreaque,  we  could  not  select  a  better 
example  than  thia  little  Sonnet : 


The  Gipsey^s  Evening  Blaxe. 


^0^^^0^i*Wi0>S^0i0 


To  me  bow  wildly  pleasing  is  that  scene, 
That  doth  present,  in  evening's  dusky  hour, 

A  group  of  Gipseys,  entered  on  the  green. 

In  some  warm  nook  where  Boreas  has  no  power  \ 

Where  sudden  starts  the  quivering  blaze  behind 
Short,  shrubby  bushes,  nibbled  by  the  sheep. 
That  mostly  on  the  short  sward  pastures  keep  ; 

Now  lost,  now  seen,  now  bending  with  the  wind  : 

And  now  the  swarthy  sybil  kneels  reclined. 
With  pn>gg]ing stick  she  still  renews  the  bl»zc. 
Forming  bright  sparks  to  twinkle  from  the  flaze. 

When  this  I  view,  the  all-attentive  mind 

Will  oft  exclaim  (so  strong  the  scene  pervades) 

^'  Grant  me  this  life,  thou  spirit  of  the  shades  !** 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  the  human  mind  which  science 
nay  refine,  but  cannot  improre — it  ia  that  whiph  enables  ua 
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to  reason  on  our  own  misfortanes  and  infirmities,  and  to  bear 
oar  distresses  witli  firmness  in  ttie  anticipation  of  a  future 
change:  the  strong  mind  can  argne  itself  into  calm  and 
undisturbed  resignation  without  one  principle  of  logiCi  and 
can  select  for  its  improvement  a  hundred  lessons  from  the 
incidents  that  pass  around  it,  without  deducing  a  single 
moral  from  the  wisdom  of  books.  Such  is  the  pbuosophy  of 
John  Clare — and  what  heart  will  not  be  convinced  ox  its 
value  from  the  perusal  of  the  following  lines : 


On  a  lost  Orey hound yj^ound  in  the  Snew* 


<i^w»^»^»<^^»<»» 


For  dogs,  as  men>  are  equally 

A  linlc  of  nature*8  chain. 
Formed  by  that  hand  that  formed  me. 

Which  formeth  nought  in  vain. 
All  life  contains,  as  'twere  by  chainsj 

From  him  still  perfect  are ; 
Nor  does  he  ihinlc  the  meanest  link 

Umivorthy  of  hb  care. 

« 

Sole!  us  both  on  him  rely, 

And  he'll  for  us  provide ; 
Find  us  a  shelter  Harm  and  dry 

And  every  thing  beside. 
And  while  fools,  void  of  sense,  deride 

My  tenderness  to  th«e; 
I'll  take  thee  home,  from  whence  I've  come; 

So  rise  and  gang  with  me. 

The  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty  yet  remains. — We  have 
selected  some  of  the  beauties  of  these  Poems,  and  we  have 
yet  to  shew  some  of  their  defects.  That  he  has  written 
ungrammatically  or  incorrectly,  we  should  not,  perhaps, 
pause  to  condemn — considering  the  circumstances  of  hi« 
education.     The  following  are  glaring  solecisms : 

Resolved  never  tnore  to  behold  you  again, — p.  144. 
Demeanor*g  tqftneit  in  thy  crimpled  face.— p.  109. 

But  we  must  own  that  the  line 

Thqu  little  insect  infinitely  imalL-— p.  SCO. 

contains  an  impropriety  which  we  are  surprised  the  pub* 
iisfaers  passed  without  notice. 


Zfit  Bui^Itif  )(itq[t(toftm%  e» 


Review  of  Gwelygordd- 


He  often   uses   peculiar    expressions — sometimes  perfectly 
novel — frequently  making  verbs  of  adjectives,  &c. 

Springs  pencil  pinks  tliee  in  thy  blushy  stein, 

And  eumtner  glistens  in  thv  iinty  llower.-— p.  109. 

He  has  also  another  peculiarity,  which  is  that  of  contracting 
words  to  accommodate  the  metre — 

E'en  *plaining  flies  to  thee  have  spoke. — p,  ICO. 
Our  meeting  'mindt  me  of  a  pleasant  hour. — p.  109. 
Sleep  *gins  close  the  labourer's  eye. — p.  125. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Clare,  and  would  add, 
that  he  is  one  of  those  whom  we  will  be  glad  to  meet  often ; 
there  is  an  originality  about  him  which  we  admire  ;  but  that 
honest  disdain  of  power  and  wealth — that  independence  of 
spirit — that  natural  pride  of  heart — are  all — all  Bums' ;  and 
Clare  wants  the  bursts  of  feeling — the  bold  and  careless, 
yet  nervous  eitpressions  that  belong  so  peculiarly  to  the 
other.  We  think  that  if  he  would  attach  himself  to  the 
composition  of  a  poem  of  some  length,  he  would  bring 
bis  genius  to  a  trial  where  it  would  meet  better  success — 
these  short  and  desultory  pieces  have  but  limited  circulation, 
while  an  interesting  fiction  never  wants  admirers. 

**  Gweifgordd,  or  the  Child  qf  8in."-^A  Tafe,  t^  fVdth  origin' 

3  Vols.  London,  A.  K*  Newman  ^  Co.  1820. 


The  anther  of  those  volumes  informs  us,  in  his  introduc- 
tory chapter,  that  he  is  the  writer  of  the  **  Infernal  Quixote, 
the  **  Abyssinian  Reformer,"  and  the  ^*  Castle  of  St.  Donats, 
of  which  works  he  entertains  a  high  opinion.  We  will  not 
at  present  discuss  their  merits,  but  satisfy  ourselves  with 
making  an  observation  upon  *  Gwelygordd.'  On  this  dif- 
fieult  word  he  has  given  us  the  following  dissertation : 

%%*  tt  ^y  Welsh  term,  owbltgobdd,  embracing  the  Pull  sense 
of  ancestry,  pedigree,  family,  and  all  the  venerable  inheritances  of 
pride,  is  certainly,  while  it  partakes  of  the  high  and  legitimate  advan-, 
tages  that  I  have  enumerated,  a  word  of  most  wonderful  euphony !  ** 
nor  do  I  aim  to  apologize,  but  to  assert  that  oubltoordd  is 
the  very  best  of  all  possible  words,  out  of  all  itossible  languages, 
tu  desii^naie  the  present  work. 


We  will  not  dispute  the  wonderful  euphony,  and  applica* 
tion  of  this  **  very  best  of  all  possible  words." 


64  ^tftHvAUtt  inqtti»iUiv: 


Reriew  of  the  Highland  CaflU  aod  the  Lowland  Cottaf  e. 


This  ttovel  has  the  advantages  of-  being  uninteresting  and 
vulgar.  The  plot  is  dull  without  an  exception^  and  the  con* 
versations  sometimes  low  and  puerile,  and  often  absurd. 
We  will  give  a  few  Instances  selected  from  the  pages  of  the 
first  volume. 

*'  Surely,  Mr,  GIynne>  you  are  not  a-going  (o  recommend  a  lover 
to  me."— p.  94. 

This  is  from  the  lips  of  the  heroine, 

''  Such  a  girl  as  tbia/'  continued  Mr.  Wardine,  egged  on  again  by 
the  last  remarlcs,  &c.— p.  78. 

*'  He  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  toae  not  backward  tn 
communicating  the  same,** — p.  116. 

"  What  a  beautiful  woman  is  your  foster  sister.  Sir  David !  and  she 
appears  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful ;  yet  I  would  as  soon  risk  am  m- 
tanglement  of  the  lieart  with  the  sister  of  the  first  consul^  as  with 
her."— p.  119. 

''  Tks  Highland  Ca$iU»  and  the  "  Lowland  Cottage.'' 

London,  A.  K.  Newman  dk  Co.  4  Voli*  1820. 

When  we  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  Scotch  Tale,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Novels  written  by  the  author  of  Waverly, 
steals  upon  us,  and  we  proceed,  perhaps,  with  a  prejudiced 
feeling;  avoiding  however,  all  comparison  with  those  beau- 
tiful fictions,  and  considering  only  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
present  vrork,  we  think  it  possesses  merit.  The  descriptions  of 
wild  and  romantic  scenery  are  bold  and  natural,  but  it  wants 
the  charm  of  energy  and  action  in  its  characters  to  throw 
forth  their  peculiarities  into  contrast  and  prominence — the 
fire  of  dramatic  alternation  is  forgotten,  and  the  quiescent 
passions  are  developed  in  sleeping  and  mute  inaction.  The 
pictures  of  the  sensitive  Marion  and  her  heartless  husband,  in 
the  first  volume,  are  delicately  drawn,  and  the  scenes  in  Ja- 
maica with  Bouverie,  in  the  last,  are  not  without  interest. 
The  plot  has  nothing  original, — the  sufferings  of  an  unclaim- 
ed orphan,  a  fair  **  child  of  chance,*'  thro'  her  ordeal  of 
temptations,  her  firm  virtue,  and  ber  loveliness,  her  tri- 
umphs over  those  who  attempted  her  ruin,  ber  final  restitu- 
tion to  her  newly  discovered  parents,  ber  marriage  with  her 
long-faithful  lover,  and  a  few  similar  weddings  form  the  prin- 
eip^  features  of  the  story.  Although  it  bears  a  Scotch  title,  it 
has  little  characteristic  throughout,  and  the  scene  might  with 
almost  as  much  justice  have  been  placed  in  the  Canary 
Islands. 


9^  MtMitt  Siiquisttor*  6s 


^ 


Lona,  or  tbe  Exiled  Briito* 


OS   TffE  EXILE'S    BBIDB- 


0f^'0'*^^^*^^0> 


THf  son  liad  cast  his  parting  ray 

On  Louisiana's  rosy  bowers^- 
And  twilight  breath*d  her  sweetest  lay 

To  welcome  in  the  moon  of  flowers. 
Where  gleams  the  sun-set  on  the  deep. 
By  emerald  meads,  and  mountains  8toep» 

In  unresisted  fury  led. 
The  MatcaAciBB's*  waters  sweep  ' 
'  Majestic  o*er  their  rocky  bed. 

In  this  sweet  vdbn  of  the  wasTf 
Searce  knovtfn  to  man*s  intruding  eye^ 

Where  peace  and  jOy  together  rest. 
And  loTe  inhales  a  brighter  sky  \ 

Where  heart  with  heart  delights  to  roam 

In  Nature's  more  propitious  home. 

And  map,  from  baneful  passions  free. 

Enjoys  his  native  liberty, — 

What  bliss  in  this  delicious  cii me 

To  spend  tbe  hours  of  fleeting  time  1 

To  watch  the  bun  of  summer  rise 

From  distant  and  less  happy  skies. 

Like  some  fond  Bridegroom  come  to  resA 

At  CTe,  on  his  beloved's  breast ; 

While  ev/ry  eye  be  shines  upon 

Retains  his  lustre  when  he's  gone. 

As  if  he  left  behind  him  here 

The  fire,  thai  warm'd  his  own  bright  sphere. 

With  hearts  as  ardent  as  his  own 

Twere  Jbliss  to  live  and  love  unknown  ; 

Here,  where  the  breeze  at  morning's  hour 

Perfu^ied  with  sweets  from  many  *  fluwer. 

Receives  upon  its  rosy  wing. 

The  Wild  bird's  joyful  welcoming ; 

And  ev'ry  leaf  upon  the  trees. 

While  waving  to  the  fiassing  breeze. 

Seems  gifted  by  the  power  above 

With  voice  to  breathe  its  meed  of  love  ;. 

•  Tlie  MMtrippi.  •-'._...      .1 

t  The  besntifal  conntry  of  Louisiana  is  stylod  New  Eden  by  the  aaUvf 

ABcrieans. 
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LoBAy  or  the  Bzlleli  Bride. 

So  8oft  and  heavenly  sweet  the  soonda 
Thar  Msue  frotiv  their  fragrant  bounds. 
While  herds  of  wandering  Cariboux  X 

Along  the  green  Savsnnas  glide. 
And  birds  of  ev*ry  form  and  hue 

Delighted  flit  o*er  land  and  tide» 

Breathing  their  witch-notes  fttr  aiid  widr» 
The  CARDINAL  with  scarlet  wing 

Here  pours  his  song  from  ev*ry  tree. 
And  there  the  mock-bird  Iotcs  to  sing*  - 

In  varied  measures,  wild  and  free. 

His  own  delightful  melody.  ( 
How  sweet  to  hear  at  ev*ning*8  hour 

Their  wild  notes  floating  o»  the  aiv, 
A»  if  each  lonely  twilight  bower 

Retained  a  blissful  spirit  there. 
To  charm  the  wandering  lover's  eat 
With  music  of  a  brighter  sphere  ; 
Whilst  even  the  echoes  of  the  deep 
The  magic  diapason  keep ; 
Till  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Ocean  cease 
Their  gentle  murrourings  of  delight. 
And  Nature  on  her  bed  of  peace, 
SUimbers  away  the  live-long  night. 

So  slept  the  breeze  upon  the  steepy 

The  moon  beam  in  the  sky. 
While  swiftly  o*er  the  waters  deep* 

A  light  canoe  was  seen  to  fly. 
And  never  did  the  wild  wave  bear 

A  gentler  heart  upon  its  breast. 
Than  ber's,  who  seated  feariesa  there, 

Steer*d  her  frail  shallop  from  the  west  r 
While  on  its  prow  a  warrior  stood^ 

Whose  noble  form  might  well  be-seem,. . 
The  haughty  spirit  of  the  flood 

Emerging  from  the  silver  stream. 
His  sable  brow  was  shaded  o*er 

By  feathers  of  the  eaglet's  wing. 
And  wildly  darted  evermore 

His  dark  eye's  restless  wandering  > 
Now  turn*d  upon  the  moonlit  sea. 

O'er  which  the  sbsllop  swiftly  flici^ 
Now  bent  in  hopeless  agony 

On  her,  who  breathes  her  soul  ia  algte* 

I  Reio  Deer. 

§  Later  Nainmlists  Bave  iiicovtrad  ttat  the  Mock-hifd  ipwiiii  soaa  orifiMi 
aetsi  aC  •aeaisite  ■wastai 


t^  muMin  intmtmtac.  ^ 


Lona,  or  Hut  Bzltel  Bride. 


Ill  flMDblaD€e  of  a  crimson  Test, 
The  blood-ftain  glealDs  upon  hit  breut,  \ 
Whoie  frequent  throbt  too  well  dedare 
A  heart  distorbed  by  |iassion  there.— 
Aroaiid  ^is  lofty  shoulders  flung 
His  bear-skin  mantle  loosely  hung. 
And  with  the  light  sail  seamed  to  vie 
To  catch  the  night-breeze  wandering  by. 
And  human  eye  hath  never  seen 
A  form  of  more  majestic  mien. 
But  human  tongue  may  ne'er  impart 
The  thoughts  that  dwell  in  tamba's  heart. 
There  reigned  with  uncontrolled  desire 
A  mixture  gloomy,  stiUen,  dire. 
Of  thoughts  that  deaden — hopes  that  fire  ^ — 
A  wint'ry  waste— a  stormy  sky- 
Where  meteors  o'er  the  darkness  fly  ;— 
Now  sunk  in  gloom— now  wrapt  in  light, 
like  the  Tolcano  of  the  night. 
Unnerved  by  ^ef— untrained  by  art 
To  qtiell  the  passions  of  the  heart. 
If  once  a  spark  acrxns  it  flew 
The  train  of  feeling  fdtowed  too. 
To  him  no  middle  course  was  known. 
His  breast  must  love  or  hate  alone. 
Untaught  to  bow  to  worldly  wiles 
And  dress  his  face  in  winning  smiles. 
Or  seem  to  passing  wrongs  rebign'd 
While  hatred  lurk'd  within  bis  mind. 
His  ardent  spirit,  proud  and  high, 
Own'd  but  its  own  ascendancy. 
And  gazed  on  meaner  souls  below 
like  eagle  from  the  mountain's  brow. 
As  warm  in  love  as  stern  in  hate. 
As  firm  in  battle  as  debate ; 
True  to  his  friend  he  vow*d  to  be 
But  deadly  to  his  enemy. 
His  spirit  brook*d  nor  slight  nor  wroog# 
Nor  gave  his  victim  respite  long ; 
No  sooner  was  the  injury  giv'n 
Than  flashed  the  lightning  bolt  from  Heav'n 
That  blasted  in  its  withering  glare 
Th'  envenomed  reptile  in  his  lair.|| 
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tooai  of  Ibe  Eiile'ft  Bride. 


Suchy  Much  was  tamba — and  hii  eye 
Spoke  the  proud  souU  resolved  and  high  j 
Unawed  by  fate,  unmoved  by  feaf. 
He  scarcely  felt  the  recreant  tear 
That  burn'd  Upon  his  pallid  cheek. 
Memorial  of  afifection  meek,— 
As  leaning  on  his  ashen  spear 

He  marked  his  light  boat  cut  the  water. 
Or  turn'd  his  hasty  glance  to  where 

Reclined  the  sachem's  beauteous  daughter* 
Yes,  beauteous,  even  in  grief  and  care^ 
As  those  inhabitants  of  air 
That  linger  round  each  parted  scene 
Where  love  and  fancy  once  have  been. 
And  trace  with  eye  not  free  from  tears 
The  memory  of  faded  years  !-— 
Her  raven  hair,  that  sought  the  wind, 
A  carcanet  of  gems  coniih'd. 
While  some  few  tresses  backward  flung. 
In  wild,  luxuriant  ringlets  hung ; 
Aa  waves  o*er  brow  of  Eastern  King 
The  plumage  of  the  heron^s  wing.lf 
•  Her  upcast  eye  with  glory  beam'd 

Though  there  the  tear-drop  slowly  stream'd. 
And  dewed  the  soft,  the  jetty  fringe 
That  woo'd  her  pale  cheek's  rpseless  tinge. 

Oh«  had  you  seen  in  happier  hours 
When  sealed  in  her  own  loved  bowers. 
The  lustre  of  that  bright  black  eye. 
Its  archj  resibtless  eneigy. 
You  well  might  say  that  grief  intense 
Had  nearly  stolen  the  soul* beam  thence. 
Yet  still  its  glance,  like  magic  stealing,  • 
Sunk  to  the  inmost  core  of  feeling ; 
Nor  heart  can  think,  nor  fancy  dream. 
Even  in  its  most  enchanting  gleam. 
Aught  in  this  wide  world's  k)oundary 
To  match  that  wild  eye's  witchery  !— 

If  Ai  we  bave  heard  the  propriety  of  this  imagfe  objeeted  (o  by  sone,  wboee 
beet  ezcnie  ie  their  i^orance,  we  eelect  the  following  atttboritiei  oot  of  a  tlMm* 
■and  olhen,  from  the  first  writeri  of  the  day. 

**■  where  ebon  locks 

**  At  f  losy  ai  a  heron's  wio|^, 
**  Upon  the  tnriMn  of  a  Kiof, 

<<  Hana  from  the  lattice,  lonaand  wild." — -LalTa  JImM. 
"  Their  Klngt  wear  piumei  of  black  heroa'to  feathcit  opoa  the  right  side,  as  • 
badge  of  floverelfnty.'' Hanvajf* 
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hoatL,  or  the  Exile's  Bride. 


Her  airy  figure,  tall  and  alight. 
Shewed  less  of  substance  than  of  light ; 
As  if  some  seraph  from  the  skies. 
Embodied  in  celestial  guise. 
Had  left  its  own  delioiuus  shore 
For  man  to  worship  and  adore. 
And  never  yet  from  realm  above 
Came  heart  more  formed  to  cherish  love 
Than  beat  in  gentle  Lona*s  breast-— 

Its  light,  its  truth,  its  purity. 

Alike  are  centered  all  in  thee. 
Maid  of  the  blighted  hope^«nd  broken  rest !-« 

Like  the  dream  of  the  sleeper. 

Deceitful  though  bright ; 
Like  the  smile  of  the  weeper. 

Half  gloom  and  half  light ; — 
Like  the  first  glance  of  morning. 

Enshrouded  in  tears. 
Was  that  faint  hope  adorning 

Her  earlier  years ! 
The  thoughts  that  we  cherish 

In  visions  of  bliss. 
Too  soon  seem  to  perish 
In  moments  like  this. 
When  the  heart  that  we  prize,  and  the  soul  we  adore 
Lie  cold  at  the  shrine,  they  shall  worship  no  more. 
And  the  hope  that  hath  lived  through  the  sorrow  of  yean 
Is  withered  by  darkness-->or  clouded  by  tears  !— 

Fanned  by  the  gale,  their  light  canoe 
Along  the  moonlit  waters  fiew. 
Steering  its  hasty  course  to  where 

Yon  promontory,  high  and  steep. 
In  naked  boldness  seemed  to  rear 

Its  boson  o*er  the  foaming  deep. 
And  hearts  may  dream  of  many  a  scene 

Of  undisturbed  loneliness. 
But  fancy's  eye  hath  never  seen 

So  lone  and  wild  a  spot  as  this. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  spirit  of  life 

Had  stolen  away  with  twilight's  breathj 
And  left  these  shores,  devoid  of  strife. 

As  silent  as  the  bowers  of  death. 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean  felt  the  calmj 

And  slumbered  in  renewed  delight,. 
While  bending  o'er  the  groves  of  palm 

The  muon-beams  flung  their  trembliog  light  j 
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And  smiled  upon  the  distant  shores 

Receding  from  the  straining  eye. 
Where  once  she  spent  those  happy  hours 

That  now  are  past  for  ever  by. 
And  as  reflection  called  to  mind 

The  scenes  on  which  her  childhood  hung. 
Each. loved  remembrance  left  behind» 

'Twas  thus  the  weeping  exile  sung. 


SONG  OF  THB  EXILE. 

As  our  light  bark  cleaves  the  water. 
Bounding  o'er  the  dark-blue  sei^ — 

lieaving  scenes  of  woe  and  slaughter. 
Scenes  of  deathless  misery,  , 

Sadly  weeps  the  £xile*6  daughter 
Thus  her  ruin'd  home  to  sec- 
Land  of  her  hope»— her  infan<7  ! 

When  will  day  again  returning 
Bid  thy  night  of  bondage  cease }  , 

When  will  all  thy  tears  and  mourning. 
All  thy  sorrows  sink  in  peace  } 

Never  till  that  dawn  is  burning 
Over  Tyranny's  decease,-^— 
Victim  of  haughty  man*s  caprice ! 

Land, — whose  shores  these  waves  are  laving. 
Towering  o*er  the  foaming  deep  ; 

Where  the  cypress  shade  is  waving 
O'er  the  warrior's  dreamless  sleep ; 

There  is  tyranny  enslaving 
Hearts—that  slumber  but  to  weep. 
Lulled  by  the  wild.wlnd*s  hollow  sweep  I 

Many  a  tearful  eye  is  streaming 

Over  wild  Missouri's  tide. 
Many  a  heart  of  glory  dreaming. 

Slumbers  by  its  crimson  side ; 
Oh,  how  splendid  once  their  beaming. 

When,  array'd  in  martial  pride. 

Dear  land,  for  thee  they  fought  and  died!- 

Land  of  glory! — till  the  stranger 
Sought  thy  peaceful,  happy  shore. 

Bringing  chains,  and  death,  and  danger. 
Where  contentment  reigned  t>efore  ; 

Oh,  how  free,  thy  mountain  ranger 
Traversed  all  thy  woodlands  o'er. 
And  wilds,  the  spirits,  might  adore ! 
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Lonft,  OP  the  Bxileli  Bride. 


But  the  dream  is  past  for  c^er^ 

Hearts  may  feel — but  dare  not  tell ; 
Lingering — weeping — thus  we  sever— 

Thus  we  breathe  our  last  farewell; 
Ne'er  shall  Lona  view  tbee«— nercr 

Heet  again  thy  lonely  dell. 

Home  of  my  childhood^fim  thee  well ! 


Far  o*er  the  gently-heaving  tide 
Had  LoNA*s  voice  in  murmurs  died^ 
And  swept  along  the  winding  shore 
Till  echo  breathed  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  nightingale  in  airy  bower 
Had  startled  even  at  midnight  hour^ 
To  hear  the  wild  and  wandering  lay 
That  floated  from  the  watery  way. 
And  lulled  the  whispering  waves  to  rest. 
With  music  of  an  earthly  breast. 
No  ruder  sound  disturlwd  the  stream. 

As  swift  tliey  cut  the  waters  blue. 
Save  faint  from  far  the  wtld-bird*s  scream^ 

Or  plsshing  of  their  light  canoe. 
With  folded  arms  and  wakeful  eye. 
Bid  Tame  A  view  the  dark  shore  nigh ; 
He  heard  the  song — yet  mark'd  it  not. 
Nor  voice,  nor  words  were  all  forgot : 
Some  slightly  touched  his  ear— and  pass*d> 
Some  coldly  struck  his  heart,  and  cast 
An  icy  chillness  o*er  his  frame. 
That  burn*d  with  passion's  madd'ning  flame. 
Like  inward  spasm,  it  fled— and  now 
His  heart  is  tranquil  as  his  brow  5 
But  once  he  turn'd  his  restless  eye 

Upon  his  lone  companion  there ; 
But  once  he  breath'd  a  murmor'd  aigb. 

Yet  even  that  sigh  might  speak  despair: 
When  having  reached  a  narrow  creek. 

The  fissure  of  a  rifted  rock. 
That  towered  in  many  a  lofty  peak 

Ere  rent  by  earth's  primeval  shock. 
He  steer'd  his  little  bark  between 

The  cliflb  that  hung  on  either  side. 
Like  giant  guardians  of  the  scene 

Bathing  their  shadows  in  the  tide. 
Still  Tamba  stood  upon  the  prow. 
His  watchful  eye  attentive  bent. 
With  look  suspicious,  deep,  intent. 
Above,  arotmd  hm,  and  bcloiv.r- 


LoDa,  or  the  Exile'i  Bride. 

Dashing  hia  spear  into  the  sand^ 

With  one  light  bound  he  reached  the  strand ; 

And  LoNA  followed,  when  the  skiff 

Had  passed  the  high  projecting  cliff 

That  hong  across  the  narrow  way. 

And  formed  Ibis  close  embowered  baj.  , 

To  joyless  hearts  and  eyes  that  long 

Have  burned  with  agonizing  tears. 
How  gratefuL  even  *mid  blight  and  vm>ng. 

The  smile  that  sleeping  nature  wears! 
When  midnight  holds  her  solemn  reign« 
With  light  and  splendor  in  her  train  $ 
And  that  deep  spell  of  loneliness. 
Which  awes  the  power  would  make  it  lesa. 
Flings  with  a  dread  omnipotence 
0*er  all,  ils  boundless  influence. 
When  circled  by  a  pathless  sea. 

The  sun-lit  islets  hung  qq  higb« 

Mocking  the  vain  exploring  eye^ 
Are  floating  through  infinity ; 
Through  chance  and  change,  through  storm  and  ill 
Holding  their  onward  courses  still. 
Pure,  splendid,  bright,  unchangeable!— 
Oh !  who  has  ever  gazed  upon 
These  worlds  of  light  thus  bright  and  lonCj 
Nor  felt  his  aching  heart  confess 
Their  vild  and  witching  loveliness  I 
Or  where*s  the  soul  has  ever  lpv*d 
Could  gaze  upon  such  scene  unmov*d  ? 
Ah,  not  the  forms  that  linger  now 

Within  that  silent,  moon-lit  glen^ 
With  tearful  eye  and  pallid  brovif. 

As  though  they  ne'er  should  meet  again  t 
Pure  souU  !-~that  once  in  happier  days 
Had  bask*d  in  fortune's  golden  blaze. 
And  felt  her  warmest,  sunniest  smile 
Disport  around  their  hearts  the  while ; 
But  now  of  every  hope  bereft. 
Cut  off  from  all  they  ]ov*d,  and  left 
Lone  exiles  on  a  distant  shore. 
Where  waves  as  lonely  round  them  roar; 
Far  from  the  land  they  lov*d  in  vain. 
The  home  they  ne'er  shall  bless  again  ; 
Not  theirs  the  eyes  could  coldly  meet 
A  scene  so  exquisitely  sweet ! 
Yet  lurk  within  the  human  heart 
Feelings  that  time  will  never  part> 
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That  liAger  on  'oitd  ev*ry  scene. 
Bright,  Ruleless,  as  they  first  had  been ; 
Like  hidden  gems  in  mines,  that  cast 
A  constant  splendor  to  the  lastj 
lUnmlning  the  dreary  tomb. 
While  all  around  is  sullen  gloom. 
Such  feelings  dwelt  in  Lova*s  breast. 
Though  scarcely  to  herself  confest; 
So  faint  and  imperceptible. 
Their  lone  and  solitary  spell. 
Bat  oh !  what  hand  can  dare  to  trace 

The  pangs  of  hopeless  agony 
That  spread  across  her  pallid  face. 

And  sunk  her  bright  eye*s  energy  | 
When  Tamba  to  his  bosom  prest 

Her  pale,  cold  hand,  with  inward  pain : 
"  LoNA,  the  hour  is  come  at  last, 

'*  On  earth  we  ne*er  must  meet  again!*' 

Witber*d  the  soft  light  of  her  eyes. 
As  mute  she  raised  them  to  the  skies. 
With  that  fix*d,  hopeless  glance  of  grief 
Which  mocks  the  power  would  bring  relief^ 
As  if  on  earth  her  hopes  were  o*er. 
Nor  au^ht  was  left  to  wish  for  more. 
Her  hands  were  clusp'd— her  ejes  upturn'd 
To  the  pure  orbs  that  o'er  them  burn*d^ 
When  sudden  sinking  on  her  knee. 

With  passion  roadd'ning  on  her  brow. 
She  grasp'd  his  hand—"  Oh,  if  there  be 
"  A  doom  more  dark  prepar'd  for  me, 

"  More  dreadful — let  me  feel  it  now! 
*'  Nor  bid  me  linger  deathless  years 

"  Of  bondage  far  away  from  thee, 
'*  With  none  to  chase  the  bursting  tears 

"  Wrung  from  the  chill'd  heart's  misery. 
'*  Oh,  say  not  we  must  meet  no  morei 

"  That  here  our  breaking  hearts  must  seveo 
**  That  all  1  erer  knew  before 

"  Of  bless'd  delight,  mu«t  pass  for  ever! 
"  The  hope  that  lived  through  joyless  yeara, 
"  And  burn'd  alike  throtigh  smiles  and  tears, 
"  Hath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  spell 
"  Which  tho^e  who  feel  alone  can  tell* 

V.%q\i  earlier  dream  of  happiness 

Hath  pas9*d  unrealized  like  this, 
'*  And  left  me  on  the  verge  of  fsie 
*'  Of  all  most  lorn  and  desolate. 
VOL.  I.— NO.  I.  K 
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"  Yft  even  amid  the  storm  of  ill 

*'  That  raged  arouQd  xne,  there  was  still 

''  One  long- loved/  cherished  hope»  enshrin'dl 

^'  Deep  in  the  foldings  of  my  heart« 
**  Which  whiap^red  to  my  ardent  mjndj 

"In  life  or  death  we  ne'er  should*  part. 
**  Oh !  wovildst  thotfi  cruel,  think  to  tear 

**  That  image  from  the  lost  one  now, 
**  Which,  hoardsd  with  a  miser's  care^ 

''  Hath  proved  her  only  wfealth  below  ?-<-* 
''  Nay,  TiMSi*  turn  not  hrom  me  thu^, 

**  Nor  bend  away  thy  lucent  eyea^ 
*'  The  desert  still  ie  free  for  us. 
And  its  deep  wilderness  I  prize 
More  highly,  if  'lis  shared  with  tbee, 
"  Than  Nature's  brightest  scenery  ! 
**  To  some  lone  distant  land  we'll  fly, 

"« Far  from  the  scenes  of  former  strifS^ 
**  Where  we  may  live  in  love,  and  die 

"  The  blessed  death  that  wakes  to  life  j-^ 
*'  Couldst  tboii  now  leave  me*  *       »" 

"  Lqna  cease^ 
*'  I  pray  thee  cease*  with  vain  regret 
"  To  conjure  hopes,  that,  born  in  teara,. 
Like  wintry  suns  in  tears  muat  set  i 
*'  And  ours,  alaa  !  have  0ow'd  for  yeact  $. 
"  But  there's  a  land  of  promis'd  peacea 

«*  Where  we  shall  meet-^be  happy  yet»«-* 
Now  bie  thee,  love,  to  yonder  height, 

Tby  aged  #ire  there  wails  to  greet  thee^ 
And— yes-ii^-^upon  the  morrow's  ni^hi 
I'll  haatan  b^re  again  to  meet  thee/' 
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"  To>morrow ! — h«sh— I  aea  ev'n  npw 
"  The  death-ligbt  glitt'ring  on  thy  brow, 
'*  The  cold,  damp,  glassy  elanca  I  view 
''  That  rhills  thv  pale  eheek'a  with'riog  b«c^ 
"  And  the  last  fateful  shriek  I  hear 
''  That  bursts  on  tbe  benighted  earj^ 
**  When  h^pe  and  life  afike  are  o'er, 
"  And  4e  torn  bosom  tbroba  no  more! 

*  <*  Tbe  auMt  vaf ivUifed  of  Its  isTage  tri^ai  do  aot  a|iprs|cp.4  daatft  as  fie 
•xtioetion  of  being.  All  hope  for  a  fotare  aod  more  bappy  plate,  whef«  tbey 
■baU  be  for  ever  exempt  titom  tbe  calamiliee  wbicb  embitler  bomaa  lifii  in  Its 
lireieol  coodilion-  Tbii  Ibey  fifrore  ai  a  deliflitfal  coaalry,  ble«cd  with  per- 
petoal  epriDf,  wbo«e  forests  ^bouad  with  gaipa,  wbose  rivers  svarm  with  fisb, 
where  famine  is  never  felt,  aqct  whert  ^iai|it?rraple4  fltaly  |^  ha  a^Joytd 
willioiit  labour  or  toil.''— ilo6srfo9a» 
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Ltnei  oa  the  Dteth  «r  •  M^td  Child, 


-'  To-morrow  !--y«,  fo\ofrdw^a  Digiit 
"Shall  bind  our  sooli  in  ^im  f^  ^^f 

^*  rS!!/il?  «5^«  ^rthly  •aim,  m%ht  bWgw, 

-  vi*"^  **t?*^  tliwttelTei  id  tiiiiirotfJd  «^Wt 
iT'v!!?  !?•"  "^?^"    **^«-  •««k«i  eye 
Fk»h«d  tht  red  «aoM  that  botnd  within  her, 

Aa  reason's  self  had  wandenid  by. 
Aft*  earth  bad  nothing  left  to  win  her. 

Htt  parting  wonis  ara  on  her  ear. 

The  last,  perhaps,  she  e'er  shall  hear ;        ' 

And  deeper,  detdlkr  still,  they  dirt 

Their  pangv  into  her  desolate  heart. 
♦  *  ♦  • 

WjMji  §oim  ie  on  the  rude  rocki  brow 
The  night^breete  in  his  dark  locks  rfghW  ? 

^^  ^^  "^«*«  ^^  eye.beam  now  >     • 
"He  Ta^ba  o'er  the  sea  wave  i^ing'^ 

(Tb  be  continned.) 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  hUmei  Chili. 
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Child  of  my  warneat,  earliest  hope,  ftrew.li  i 

JV  h«nd8  would  clo*e  mine  eyes;  «nd  whro  I  e2* 
With  foadneM  gEMd-npon  thine  in&nt  cbMk  *^' 

Told  my  deluded  heut  thy  days  would  be 
As  numerous  as  a  parent's  wish  wonld  make  then. 
Now  thoo  hast  left  me.-Scarce  thy  lisJta?tSi 
CooU  bless  me  with  its  accents  of  delightr  ^^ 
And  IMS  mute  for  ewr  J  and  those  eyw, 

loaeek  nsose- those  ey«s  are  closed  in  death. 
Nomore  tj,„e ^ms  shall  fold  fn  warn  emhSe 
Atwjntf  a  father  s  neck ;— no  more  thy  lip 

S^L'ft^l  i^""*,*  *•*  ^^^'''^  ^^  of  Jove : 
»if  Where  (here  lale  were  smiles,  such  as  are  seen 

aIJS^  Mn"r*  *'*«*'"  like  thine,  the  COM       **" 
And  chilly  damp  of  dissolution  now 

tfjath  cnwMA.l  :*.  ..^1 I >    . 


UMBt, 


With  rigM  muscle  and  uabendimi  iwnt 
Too  loudly  tell  that  thou  art  gon?  for  em ! 

Well  may  I  mourn  thy  loss,  for  thou  wert  dear 
T«  an  uound  thee,  and  thy  presence  threw 
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IMPROMPTU  on  a  Young  Lad§  pU^mg  and  sittgmg  under 

apparwt  mintal  mgUntion^ 
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She  lani;  ft  so/ft,  but  grief*freught  lay — and,  whil»t 
The  liquid  noles  flowed  thro*  her  parted  lipSj 
Methought  the  voice  of  sadness  filled  the  room— 
Yet  some  noles,  swelled  with  love*a  deep  laxury^ 
Burst  in  a  fervid  rapture  from  her  heart. 
And  her  mild  eyes  shone  thro*  her  gathering  tears; 
Proudly  she  flung  her  cluatering  riugleta  liack^ 
Seeking  in  wilder  minstrelsy  to  drown 
Her  former,  tender,  sorrow-burthen'd  strain^ 
Striking  disdainful  measures  from  her  harp. 
As  if  to  banish  thoughts  that  pained  her  soul— 
The  memory,  perchance,  of  hapless  love. 

.  A  FRAGMENT. 


Oh !  what  is  this  feeling  of  pain  and  regtvt. 
Like  a  deep  recollection  we  cannot  forget. 
That  dwells  with  sonne  object  of  moments  long  past- 
Some  object  we  loved,  and  will  love  to  the  last  ? 
Oh !  'tis  not  that  love  which  like  inrens^  is  given. 
An  oflering  that  dies  ere  it  reaches  to  Heaven  i 
But  love  which  the  struggles  of  life  cannot  part— - 
An  eagle  whose  eyrie  Is  fixed  in  the  heart ! 

«  *  «• 

'Twas  a  passionate  thonght— -but  *tis  over  and  fled— 
Like  8ffcciiun*s  last  sigh  on  the  sepulchred  dead- 
It  woke  not  the  past — and  it  breathed  not  the  tone 
Of  the  fervor  which  burned  thro'  the  days  that  are  gone! 
It  was  mild— -yet  it  spoke  not — the  stranger  had  scanned 
No  tale  on  the  lip — un  the  forehead  no  brand- 
In  the  eye  not  a  flash — on  the  cheek  not  a  stain<— 

To  betray  what  shall  never  be  uttered  again 

*  •  * 
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*'  Praite  where  |fo«  can— &€  candid  where  ypw  miuV* 

To  the  local  pleasures  and  resources  of  ft  poUle  eity  more 
than  ordinary   attenttOD  shonld  b^  paid,   for  Ibey  involre 
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more  than  ordinary  interest;  from  public  amiwements  poblie 
norality  te  not  anfreqaently  estimated »  and  we  will  find  that 
wbero  luxury  and  licentiousness  fiU  up  the  place  of  virtue^ 
the  people  are  only  pleased  with  profligate  and  corrupt  ex- 
hibitions.   To  confine  those  amusements  within  certain  limiu 
should,  therefore,  be  a  desirable  object — not  so  much  to  res- 
trict folly,  as  immorality  and  indecency ;  for  it  is  better  that 
a  race  oi  Grimaldis  and  Lilliputians  should  crowd  the  stage» 
than  one  feeling   of  a   delicate  mind  should  be  yiolateid* 
Aboye  all  other  species  of  entertainment,  the  Theatre  poa* 
eessea  the  ascendancy,  for  its  attractions  are  generally  intel- 
ligible, and  its  influence  extensiye ; — the  young  mind  is  mora 
easily  won  by  the  actions  of  living  beings  in  assumed  cha* 
racters  with  all  their  fictitious  fortunes  about  them,  than  by 
any  other  representations;  and  it  is,    consequently,   more 
necessary  to  observe  strictly  and  candidly  the  progress  of 
dramatic  entertainment — to  pause  over  the  bewitching  por- 
traitures of  suffering  virtue,  dwelling  upon  the  fascinating 
spell  which  the  picture  flings  over  the  heart — ^to  live  in  ima- 
gination with  the  great  and  the  good  of  other  tioies — to  strip 
y|ce  of  the  embellishments  in  which  scenic  splendor  robes  it, 
and  expose  it  naked  and  disgusting  to  common  contempt — 
to  point  out  the  perfections  and  &ult8  of  the  day,  and  re- 
mark generally  the  decline  or  improvement  of  the  stage.    T# 
this  end  we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  monthly  notioe 
of  the  principal  performances  at  the  Theatre,  occasionally 
offering  a  few  suggestions  and  opinions  of  our  own»  not  so 
much  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  criticism  as  a  desire  to  wateh 
over  the  interests  of  morality,  and  detect  innovationa  on  tba 
classical  taste  of  our  predecessors. 

Webegin  our  observations  for  this  number  witii  Mr.  Farrea's 
benefit  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November 
— A  cure  for  the  Heart- ache— Is  he  jealous — and  Paul  and 
Virginia.  We  were  gratified  to  find  that  this  evening  pre- 
sented a  full  and  fashionable  house;  Mr«  Farren  is  amoaip 
the  first  of  the  public  favorites,  as  an  actor,  and  the  ap- 
plauses bestowed  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Theatre  are 
the  best  criterion  of  his  merits  as  a  Manager ;  without  a  pause 
flrom  the  labor  of  continual  exertion  in  the  one  denartaseat, 
he  never  forgets  his  usefulness  in  the  other.  We  have  sel- 
dom seen  him  to  greater  advantage  than  on  this  occasion ; 
his  young  Rapid  was  a  lively  portraiture,  and  elicited  co*» 
tinual  plaudits.  The  remembrance  of  Mr^  Riohard  Jon^ 
did  not  operate  against  the  effect  of  hii  actings    Old  Rapi4 
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was  sustained  by  "  an  Amateur,"  who  possesses  many  qaa- 
lifications— an  eye  capable  of  much  expression — a  droll 
countenance— and  a  good  figure.  We  did  not  perceive  any 
considerable  fault ;  there  was  nothing  overstretched,  but  in 
some  places  we  felt  a  deficiency.  He  relapsed  from  his 
personification  of  old  age  into  a  voice  to  which  he  is  more 
accustomed,  and  in  his  wish  to  be  amusing  and  comic,  he 
wandered  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  designed  to 
represent  the  old  Tailor.  We  could  sometimes,  particularly 
in  the  descriptive  and  sentimental  parts,  trace  a  younger  and 
less  assumed  tone ;  but,  where  the  passages  admitted  a  display 
of  humour,  his  delivery  was  unexceptionable.  His  voice  is 
too  weak  for  a  public  Theatre ;  and  he  might  have  chosen 
a  character  more  suited  to  his  talent*— we  are  sorry  he  did 

not. 

A  new  tragedy  called  "  Wallace"  was  brought  forward 
on  the  second  of  December,  which  had  been  received  in 
London  with  considerable  approbation.     The  fable  of  thel 

Drama    runs  thus: ^The    appointment   of  Wallace,    the 

patriot  of  Scotland,  Afr.  Warde,  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom excites  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Comyn,  Thane  of 
Cumberland,  Mr.  Cunninghanu  and  Monteith,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  Mr.  Cobhavt,  who  enter  into  a  com- 
bination against  him.  Wallace,  however,  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  in  common  with  whom  he  had  shared 
the  dangers  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  of  whose 
liberties  he  had  been  the  unconquered  guardian;  he  reveals 
to  Monteith  his  secret  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Helen, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Douglas,  Mr.  Hamerton^  with  which 
circumstance  Wallace  is  totally  unacquainted.  Monteith 
had  long  loved  Helen,  and  now  conceives  additional  hate 
against  Wallace  ;  he  determines  to  work  up  the  jealousy 
of  Douglas,  and  directs  him  to  a  grove  where  Helen  has  re- 
tired with  her  lover.  Douglas,  discovers  her  as  she  is  part- 
ing from  Wallace,  and  determines  on  changing  his  unfortunate 
love  into  disinterested  friendship.  Monteith  informs  Comyn 
of  what  he  has  done,  and,  confident  that  Douglases  resent- 
ment will  lead  to  revolt,  they  resolve  on  declaring  their  sen- 
timents before  the  assembled  nobles.  Accordingly  Comvn 
ambiguously  hints  at  the  assumed  sovereignty  of  Wallace,  who 
indignantly  tenders  his  resignation  of  the  Regency  to  any  of 
the  nobles  who  will  accept  it.  Their  love  for  ther  patriot  is 
too  strong  to  be  shaken,  and  they  entreat  he  will  continue 
to  act  as  before.    The  fight  of  Falkirk  now  approaches,  and 
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Wallace  prepares  for  battle.  He  leaves  Helen  in  the  care  of 
a  faithful  follower,  Kierly«  Mr.  Horrebffw.  in  a  situation  near 
the  field  of  battle ;  here  she  is  discovered  by  Monteith  in  th% 
absence  of  Kierly,  who  had  left  her  for  a  moment  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  Wallace.  He  sends  her  with  a  few  soldiers 
to  a  short  distance,  under  the  pretence  that  Wallace  waited 
her  arrival.  The  battle  thickens,  and  the  Scotch  are  forced 
to  sound  a  retreat  after  several  ineffectual  rallies ;  Wallace 
returns  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Helen,  and  finding  her 
robe  on  the  ground,  concludes  that  some  of  the  enemy's  par- 
ties had  carried  her  off;  as  he  is  venting  his  madness,  Douglas 
leads  her  in,  having  discovered  and  preserved  her.  The 
&te  of  Scotland  is  almost  decided ;  Wallace  and  his  few  fol- 
lowers betake  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  gain  a  re- 
treat which  is  inaccessible  to  strangers,  where  they  hide 
themselves  and  their  miseries  in  the  anticipation  of  the  hour 
of  fneedom.  Monteith,  who  has  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
EoglLsb,  finds  out  the  place  of  their  seclusion,  and  succeeds 
in  convincing  Wallace  that  he  is  still  faithful.  Wallace  re- 
ceives him  again  to  his  confidence,  and  puts  him  in  posses- 
sion of  their  secret  fastnesses  and  holds ;  this  is  all  Monteith 
requires ;  he  departs  with  assurances  of  faith,  but  in  a  few 
moments  the  shouts  of  the  English  are  heard,  and  a  body  of 
soldiers  comes  upon  the  stage — Wallace  is  fearless  still,  when 
Monteith  enters  and  puts  himself  at  their  head — the  sword 
Afopfi  from  the  hand  of  Wallace,  he  becomes  insensible  to 
^very  thitog  around  on  finding  himself  betrayed,  and  is  led 
off  a  prisoner — Monteith  now  conveys  the  intelligence  of  his 
captivity  to  Helen,  and  informs  her  that  when  Wallace 
parted  from  him  he  sent  her  his  last  request  that  when  he 
was  no  more  she  would  wed  Monteith.  Helen  begins  to  sus- 
pect Monteith,  who,  at  last,  openly  declares  himself,  and 
is  about  to  carry  her  off  forcibly  when  Douglas  enters — they 
fig:ht,  and  Monteith  is  killed.  After  this  follows  the  impri- 
^Dment  of  Wallace.  Helen  obtains  an  interview,  and  in 
her  distraction  resolves  to  ask  his  pardon  from  the  King.  In 
the  mean  while  the  hero  is  led  to  execution ;  as  he  is  prepar- 
ing for  his  fate  his  wife  rushes  in  with  his  pardon — Wallace 
reads  the  paper,  and  finding  it  proposes  dishonourable  terms, 
rejects  the  offer— the  tears  of  Helen  are  ineffectual— he  Is 
resolved;  at  length  he  puts  the  paper  into  her  hands,  and 
*ella  her  that,  if  she  considers  he  should  accept  what  it  con- 
tains, he  is  willing  to  accede — the  honour  and  the  fame  of 
Scotland's  warrior  are  in  her  hands,  end  with  many  struggles 
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fihe  retorns  an  answer  of  indignation  to  the  English  officer 
that  accompanied  her.  At  this  moment  intelligence  arrives 
4hat  ESdward  revolces  his  lately  proffered  clemency  as  Robert 
Bruce  has  headed  the  insurgents,  and  is  making  a  stand 
against  the  English.  Wallace  is  now  content,  the  son  of 
Liberty  is  breaking  over  his  unfortunate  country,  and  he 
dies  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips  ;  he  is  carried  to  the  scaffold, 
and  Helen  remains  on  the  stage;  her  distraction  every  mo- 
ment increases ;  at  lens^th  the  signal  of  his  death  is  heard ; 
Douglas  enters,  and  she  falls  into  his  arms. 

The  author,  whose  name  we  believe  is  Walker,  has  not 
strictly  preserved  historical  truth — Wallace  did  not  offer  his 
resignation  of  the  regency  until  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, and  then  appointed  Comyn  his  successor.  Yet  this  jg 
pardonable — poetic  license  sanctions  a  deviation  in  whioh 
the  great  Shakespeare  indulged.  In  the  first  scene  we  re- 
marked an  expression  with  which  we  were  not  pleased  : 


^WMI  you  not  stay 


To  tee  the  order  of  the  covncT 

If  it  was  meant  as  a  quotation,  and  from  Mr.  Cobham's 
reading  we  were  inclined  to  think  it  was,  surely  it  was  a 
glaring  anachronism,  for  IMonteith  could  not  have  seen  what 
was  not  written  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death ;  and  if  it  belongs  to  the  author,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Cassius  in  the  first  scene  of  Julius  C«esar.  In  tlie 
second  act  Douglas  says,  (we  quote  from  memory,) 

Brand  me  for  the  TUett  verieft  slave 

That  e'er  felt  the  world's  teorn—  I'll  bear  it  all— 

it  reminded  us  of  JafBer — 

To  thee  I  am  the  falsest  reriest  slave,  Ac. 

and  again,  that  beautiful  passage — 

Use  me  repfoaebfolly>  aad  like  a  slave; 

Tread  oa  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wroagu  oo  wrongs 

Ott  my  poor  head ;  Tli  bear  it  all  with  palieoce,  ^. 

the  expression 

Put  op  yoor  swords 

is  quite  common  place.  That  part  when  Helen  is"  discovered, 
with  Kierly  standing  on  an  eminence  describing  the  battle  to 
her,  resembles  too  nearly  a  scene  in  Pizarro  where  a  bUnd 
old  man  is  placed  precisely  in  the  same  situation ;.  and  the 
disinterested  and  noble  attachment  of  Douglas  is  similar  to 
Rolla's  love  for  the  wedded  Cora — ^perhaps  the  circumstanea 
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•f  Helen's  removal  from  the  field  is  not  nnlifce  that  of  Cora's 
child — bnt  that  scene  when  Douglas  parts  finally  from 
Wallace,  bears  too  strong  an  analogy  to  Pierre  and  Jafiier 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  artifice  of  Monteith  in  conveying 
the  pretended  last  words  of  Wallace  to  Helen,  borders  on 
RoUa's  scene  with  Cora,  although  arising  from  different 
causes.  We  do  not,  however,  design  these  as  decided 
objections  to  the  play,  for  we  cannot  give  a  positive  opinion 
as  to  its  merits  till  we  peruse  it. 

With  respect  to  the  performance,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  It  was  highly  creditable.  Mr.  Warde's  personification 
of  the  patriot  Wallace,  was  chaste  and  impassioned — ^but 
we  had  to  regret  in  one  or  two  places  that  the  Drama  fell 
short  of  what  we  were  led  to  expect.  In  the  parting  scene 
with  Helen — ^his  fine  eye  waf  lighted  up  with  an  expression 
of  sadness  and  resolution,  and  there  was  a  picture  of  despair 
and  determination  in  his  features  that  was  intelligible  to  every 
heart.     His  exit,  when  led  to  execution,  was  very  effective. 

Miss  Lacy's  performance  of  Helen  was  interesting — but 
this  young  lady  wants  experience.  She  possesses  a  pleasing 
countenance,  but  she  has  not  yet  attained  the  art  of  altering 
its  expression — ^there  was  an  uncertainty  playing  about  the 
features  that  seemed  as  if  she  was  undecided  how  to  fix  them. 
A  little  study  and  reflection  will  remedy  this,  and#we  have 
no  doubt  bnt  her  talents  will  ensure  success. 

Mr.  Hamerton  appears  to  possess  the  same  fault.  He  made 
a  few  better  points  than  we  anticipated  from  him,  but  we 
suspect  tragedy  is  not  bis  range. 

Of  Mr.  Cobham's  acting  we  have  bnttto^  remark,  that  it 
was,  as  usual,  excellent.  We  would  wish,  however,  he 
would  throw  off  that  mannerism  with  which  he  performs— 
and  divest  himself  of  a  peculiar  method  of  treading  the 
stage  with  a  swagger,  which  is  ouire  enough  in  some  places. 
He  has  no  warmer  admirers,  and  while  we  appreciate  his 
merits,  we  would  be  willing  to  correct  his  faults.  He  was 
admirable  when  Wallace  informs  him  of  his  marriage  with 
Helen,  and  also  when  he  triumphs  over  the  fallen  Chief. 

The  announcement  of  this  tragedy  for  a  second  repre* 
sentation  was  heard  with  mingled  cheers  and  hisses. 

The  fourth  of  December  presented  a  new  opera,  **  Thit 
Uinstrer  written  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city ; — the  mxuA^ 
partly  composed  by  Mr.  Smith,— partly  by  the  author  of  the 
piece.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  our  readers  a 
detail  of  the  plot.    The  outline  is  as  foflows : 
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Madeline,  Mrs:  Austin^  is  the  ward  of  the  Marohioness* 
Mrs,  M^CuUogRy  to  whose  Castle  her  lover,  Dorval»  Mr* 
M^KeoHy  comes  in  the  disgaise  of  a  Minstrel.  In  com^ 
pliance  with  the  will  of  the  -Marchioness,  Madeline  is  going 
to  be  married  to  Count  St.  Julian,  A/r.  Armstrong — at  this  pe<» 
f  iod  the  Minstrel  arrives — ^is  detected,  and  thrown  into  prison* 
Arabert,  Mr.  JVardCj  is  Captain  of  a  Banditti ; — he  had  been 
formerly  married,  but  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  ardently, 
attached,  was  seduced  by  Count  St.  Julian,  and  Arabert  be- 
eame  a  woman  hater.  The  circumstance  of  his  joining  the 
f  obbers  was  accidental — he  was  talien  prisoner  by  them  while 
travelling,  they  carried  him  to  their  retreat,-  and  adminis^ 
tered  to  his  wounds — on  bis  recovery  finding  he  relished 
their  manner  of  life,  they  elected  him  Captain.  Aunette, 
Mrs.  Humbj/t  a  servant  belonging  to  the  castle,  falls  into 
their  hands,  and  they  extract  from  her  the  story  of  Madeline's 
marriage  with  the  Count.  The  conclusion  may  be  anticipated 
-^Arabert  storms  the  castle,  frees  the  minstrel,  and  obtains 
the  consent  of  the  old  lady  to  the  marriage  of  the  lovers. 
St.  Julian  attempts  to  stab  Arabert,  but  is  shot  by  th^  Lieu* 
tenant  of  the  band.  The  plot  possesses  little  originality.  The 
music  we  were  pleased  with,  but  we  remarked  a  few  passages 
that  were  not  strictly  new. 

On  the  21st  the  Rotunda  Theatre  closed,  and  in  taking 
our  farewell  of  this  elegant  little  Temple  of  the  Drama,  w^ 
oonld  not  avoid  lingering  to 

.  Look  onr  Inst 

on  the  magic  attriytloDs  which  the  labor  of  fourteen  days 
had  erected*  We  remembered  how  often  we  had  boei^ 
delighted  within  th^se  walls  ;  although  no  longer  a  theatre, 
we  could  not  separate  from  them  the  idea  of  the  past,  and 
cried  out  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  feelings 

Ynii  may  brcakr-  yoQ  ib"7  ruin  the  ▼■■e  a*  yon  will, 
Bat  tbe  scent  of  the  io«e«  will  besf  roDQd  it  iliU- 

We  regret  we  cannot  oflTer  a  few  remarks  generally  on  the 
arrangements  of  the  manager.  We  will,  however,  resume 
our  obs«ervations  In  the  ensuing  month,  when  we  design  to 
enter  more  fully  into  Mr.  Harris's  plans  which  hare  not  at 
yet  met  that  encouragement  their  liberality  deserves. 
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TBOUGBTa   ON    TTHS  NSCE8SITV  OP  PLEA8im. 


"<  AM  tkOM  who  Ut«  to  plMN,  ■Ml  plMM  to  lift.'' 

Wb  liaTV  all  obflerred*  tn  our  intereoarw  with  fooMy,  Hb 
necessity  its  rales  impose  on  us  of  being  generally  agraeaUe, 
and  nothing  can  more  strongly  fix  this  oUigaUon  on  our 
minds,  tlian  the  distrust  eTinoed  towards  persons  who  depart 
"from  it.  There  is  a  certain  easy  deportment — an  indefinable 
saaTity  of  manneri  that  meets  and  mingles  with  various  dls- 
positions,  yielding  to  tlieir  peonliarities,  yet  presenring  un- 
clmnged  its  own  natural  dignity ;  this  is  the  standard  by  whioh 
we  should  regulate  our  conduct :  for  although  no  man  ought 
to  acquiesce  in  alMurdities  or  improprieties,  yet  he  should 
silently  pass  by  that  wliich  is  censurable)  and  only  pause 
oyer  that  which  is  worthy  of  admiration.  How  caressed  and 
admired  is  he  who  breatlies  not  the  faults  of  others !-— who 
is  willing  to  palliate  their  errors,  and  eager  to  receire  their 
praises— «nd  who,  disdaining  flattery^  never  descends  io 
severity.  We  become  more  convinced  of  the  beauty  of  such 
a  picture,  wtien  we  contrast  it  with  that  of  Apiero ;  he  is 
proud,  silent  and  sarcastic — lie  preserves  in  conversation  an 
indignant  acrimony  of  feature  that  seldom  relaxes  into  a 
smile,  and  he  carries  with  him  into  every  company  an  ap- 
pearance of  conscious  superiority  that  never  ereates  aduii- 
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ration,  and  generally  excites  contempt.  With  a  mind  on* 
informed  by  study  or  experience,  he  seems  to  possess  a  sway 
over  the  actions  of  those  around  him,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
be  unrestrained  in  hispr£sence;  there  i^  an  eternal,  gloom 
on  his  countenance,  that  ohecks  mirth  in  its  wildest  hoars, 
and  turns  it  into  pain — no  one  cati  enjoy  pleasure  near  him, 
for  he  seems  determined  by  his  manners  and  habits  to  destroy 
it  wherever  it  appears.  Who  would  emulate  Apiero  ? — Who 
would  not  imitate  Armodio  ? — ^there  is  a  constant  serenity 
on  his  brow,  that  would  betray  his  character  if  he  remained 
aUent  a  whole  evening — a  placid  smile  upon  his  lips,  that 
speaks  more  forcibly  the  natural  benevolence  of  hui  heart 
than  a  thousand  protestations,  and  few  have  ever  met  him 
that  have  not  spoken  of  his  affability  and  condescension ;  he 
never  indulges  in  pleasantry  that  is  not  acceptable  to  every 
one,  and  is  delicate  in  offering  *an-  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  absent,  lest  he  might  pain  the  feelings  of  any  who  are 

{^resent.  It  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  traits  of  a  character 
ike  Armodio's,  for  they  are  formed  of  so  many  minute  and 
distinct  beauties,  that  we  can  better  understand  them  in  the 
^ggTe^ie  than  in  the  abstract. 

It  is  not  in  private  society  alone  we  should  cultivate  this 
manner,  for  it  is  equally  useful  in  its  more  extensive  appli«> 
cation,  as  connected  with  our  public  transactions  and  affairs 
of  consequence.  The  example  of  those  who  have  profited 
by  it  must  shew  us  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  demeanor 
so  attractive,  and  experience  will  convince  us  of  its  utility. 
There  are  some  perscms,  however,  under  a  greater  obligation 
to  observe  it  than  others,  and  those  are  they  who  depend 
upon  pnblio  opinion  and  support — men  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  meet  the  fluctuating  tide  with  a  similar  motion — whose 
triumph  lies  in  general  approbation,  but  who  are  crashed 
at  once  by  neglect  or  censure.  Writers,  perhaps,  emi- 
nently feel  its  necessity,  although  they  are  frequently  the 
most  careless  in  adopting  it;  biography  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  the  inattention  of  genius  to  fame  and  character, 
and  it  is  with  regret  we  remember  that  Savage,  Steele, 
Swift  and  Dermody  are  amongst  them. 

We  were  led  into  these  thoughts  by  reflecting  on  the  work 
we  had  undertaken,  for  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  Conductors 
of  a  Periodical  Miscellany  were  bound,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  public;  we  found  it 
amusing  enough  to  follow  the  idea  into  detail,  and  it  pre- 
sentisd  such  a  grotesque  variety,  that  we  thought  it  might 
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afford  a  sabject  of  entertainment  to  some  of  oar  readeis. 
The  series  naturally  commenced  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  tastes  which  we  were  to  please,  and  our  imagination 
furnished  ns  with  so  many  in  distinct  opposition,  that  we 
almost  despaired  of  ever  satisfying  the  one  half  of  them. 
The  first  that  our  fancy  conjured  up  was  the  figure  of  a 
country  squire,  whose  peregrinations  had  been  confined  to 
the  skirts  of  his  native  village,  and  whose  mental  research 
had  never  wandered  beyond  the  art  of  making  flies — who 
had  seen  the  broken  binding  of  a  volume  of  **  Tom  Jones'* 
lying  on  his  mother's  dressing  table,  >.  and  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  *'  Family  Bible"  to  raise  the  seat  of  the 
arm-chair  on  which  he  slumbered  every  day  after  dinner ; — 
such    an  one  we  fancied  perusing  the  Imquisitor — ^half- 
waking— 4ialf-sleeping — we  fancied  we  beheld  him  turn  over 
the  leaves  with  a  drowsy  dissatisfaction,   nodding  at  each 
new  heading,  then  passing  on  to  the  next — ^we  fancied  we 
heard  a  stifled  **  pshaw  !^  burst  from  his  lips— till  at  last, 
roused  to  the  climax  of  apprehension,  we  fancied  we  saw 
bim  fling  away  the  book — we  were  terrified  at  the  picture, 
and  hastily  ran  to  another.    The  next  was  a  person  of  rank, 
celebrity  and  fashion,  whom  wo  supposed  an  inhabitant  of 
one  of  the  squares ;  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  saw  her  in  her  morning  dress,  with  the  Inquisitor  in 
her  hand — ^we  observed  it  was  marked  by  several  creases  in 
tte  pages,  and  by  silk  strings,  hanging  negligently  from  the 
top — ^we  could  discern  a  sarcastic  bitterness  in  the  smile  witii 
which  she  repaid  some  of  the  Essays  it  contained,   and  at 
length  she  laid  it  down  to  adjust  a  curl  that  had  fallen  from 
its  original  fold.    After  her  followed  the  figure  ef  a  disbanded 
officer,  who  looked  into  our  pages  for  invectives  against  mi- 
litary regulations  and  dispensation»-*-and  was  disanpointed ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  one  whom  chance  bad  placed  in  office, 
and  who  delighted  only  in  that  which  cried  down  inde- 
pendence— he  too  was  disappointed;   in  short,  there  were 
innumerable  characters  who  were — dilNippointed ;   and  we 
felt,  that  if  all  our  readers  parted  from  us  thus,  we  would,  in 
the  end,  be — - — disappointed  ourselves.    But  the  severest  part 
of  our  trial  was^  yet  to  come,  and  we  were  slow  enough  in 
bringing  on  the  tapis  those  whose  opinions  we  valued  most. 
We  imagined  the  iNquisiTOR  transported  to  the  country — in 
the  retirement  of  a  philosopher  it  underwent  a  strict  criti- 
cism— sentence  by  sentence  was  **  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and-^found  wanting ;"  we  saw  him  take  his  spectacles  from 
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hb  eye9»  and  fab  thrai  with  his  Barcelona  handkerehief,  aa  if 
he  attrU>oted  the  errors  over  which  he  pondered  to  th« 
dimness  of  his  glasses^  ratlier  ttmn  the  stapidity  of  the 
writer ;  we  thought  lie  detected  a  variety  of  mistakes,  but  a 
natural  ranity  suggested  to  us  that  some  of  them  belonged  to 
ttie  printer ;  a  letter  turned  backwards — a  note  of  interjection 
instead  of  interrogation — a  comma  for  a  hyphen — an  asterisk 
witliout  a  note^a  capital  P  before  pride — a  small  letter  at  the 
oommencement  of  a  paragraph — and  twenty  more  flashed  on 
ns  in  an  instant,  and  we  were  willing  to  distract  his  attention 
from  tlie  contemplation  of  our  own  incorrectness  to  that  of 
the  compositor.  We  believe  there  was  a  brevity  in  this  deli- 
neation  for  which  it  was  easy  to  accounts-modesty^  timidity, 
or,  perliaps,  a  consciousness  of  demerit,  induced  us  to  leave 
the  philosopher — and  the  next  personage  with  whom  we 
flincied  ourselves  was  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded — he  was 
a  poet— one  whom  tlie  nation  had  fed  with  praises,  and 
whose  talents  were  the  ornament  of  his  country ;  he  possessed 
a  sensitive  heart — ^we  were  impatient  to  learn  his  decision,  yet 
we  will  own  how  much  we  felt,  while  he  kept  us  in  suspense ; 
at  length,  affer  pausing  a  few  moments  at  a  particular  pas- 
aage,  he  marked  the  page,  and  put  the  book  in  his  pocket ; 
We  were  too  much  delighted  with  his  silence  to  question  it — 
the  next  was  a  cold  phlegmatic  moralist ;  a  friend  handed 
him  our  first  numbeiw-the  motto  caught  his  eye,  **  Ddectando 
fMierfue  numendo"-^he  closed  the  book,  and  returned  it 
«sread. 

These  were  our  thoughts — when  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
of  our  list,  which  ran  much  beyond  what  we  have  detailed, 
We  became  more  serious :  for  we  then  began  to  consider  how 
dIBcalt,  yet  how  necessary  it  was  to  meet  all  these  different 
desirBe«-»we  then  understood  distinctly  the  whole  theory  of 
pleasing,  and  our  next  study  was  how  to  put  it  into  prae- 
tioe.  One  reader  will  expect  an  essay  on  the  most  approved 
method  of  killing  trout — anotlwr  will  look  for  the  entire 
principles  of  quadrille  dancing«-^nother  will  not  foe  pleased 
unless  we  make  constant  discoveries  in  natural  history ;  and 
we  may  find,  perhaps,  some  exoibitant  enough  to  demand 
an  analysis  of  the  latest  pariiamentary  debates,  or  a  monthly 
register  of  the  prices  of  com.— As  we  at  once  decided  on  our 
utter  incapability  to  fomish  such  a  variety,  it  occurred  to  us 
how  far  we  might  be  able  to  accommodate  our  publication 
to  the  general  taste.  In  the  first  instance,  we  resolved  on 
l^dering,  if  possible,   a  page  or  two  so  amusing,   ev^f 
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moBtliy  that,  if  onr  aober  readers  could  gain  no  information, 
tiiey  should  at  least  find  something  to  laugh  at.  Doctor 
Johnson  somewhere  remarlcs,  that  mankind  have  always 
landed  the  one  way — ^how  snccessfnl  would  we  be,  could 
we  improve  this  monotony  of  fiacetiousness,  by  finding  out 
another  way ;  it  would  be  an  essential  senrice — and  we  feel 
assured,  that  it  would  please  almbst  as  many  readers  as  the 
best  moral  essay  we  could  produce.  Our  endeavors,  how« 
aver,  shall  always  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  those  to 
wliom  we  look  for  patronage;  in  short,  like  tlie  lyre  of 
Memnon,  (and  we  are  sure  the  resemblance  will  prove  closo 
enough)  onr  happy  notes  shall  only  peal  wlien  they  smile 
apon  us,  and  should  they  desert  us,  the  melancholy  music 
of  sorrow  will  succeed. 
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To  the  Editor  tf  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  invited  the  other  evening  to  a  friend^s  house,  where  I 
expected  to  meet  a  select  party,  and  to  pass  a  few  agreeable 
boors,  either  in  conversation,  a  round  game  at  cards,  or 
perliaps,  if  the  spirit  should  move  the  young  people  to  strike 
op  a  dance,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  healthful  and  exhilara- 
ting amusement,  (and  I  went  provided  accordingly,  in  my 
black  silks  and  new  pumps,)  for  although,  Mr.  Editor,  I  no 
loDger  feel  in  my  limt»  the  elasticity  of  youth,  yet  I  by  no 
means  consider  my  dancing  days  to  be  over.  In  short  I 
went  to  my  friend's,  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  I  gener« 
ally  bring  w{th  me  on  such  occasions,  resolving  to  take  part 
in  any  rational  amusement,  and  to  contribute  my  portion  of 
entertainnQent  to  the  general  stock. 

The  company  were  assembled  in  the  drawing  room  when 
I  arrived,  and,  coffee  and  cakes  were  going  round.  A 
group  of  ladles  was  collected  at  the  tea  table,  the  majority 
of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  affectation  dis- 
played in  their  dress,  were  past  the  bloom  of  youth.  Their 
conversation  received  a  partial  check  from  my  appearance, 
bat  was  soon  renewed  with  eagerness,  and,  although  from 
the  situation  of  my  chair,  I  properly  belopg:ed  tp  their  circle. 
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1  coald  find  do  opportanity  of  ottering  a  word,  an  the  de- 
bate in  which  they  were  engaged,  related  to  sabjects  and 
persons  that  to  me  were  quite  unknown.  1  soon  however 
gathered  enough  to  learn  that  scandal  and  defamation  were 
the  princidal  ingredients  in  a  discourse  of  which  gaming  ap- 
peared to  be  the  basis.  **  Did  you  observe,"  said  one,  in  & 
very  audible  whisper,  **  what  a  run  of  luck  that  Mrs.  Spindle 
had  last  night?  1  was  most  unfortunate  in  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  her.'* — *^  She  lias  a  knack  of  her  own,^  mem,'* 
said  the  prim  looking  lady  whom  she  addressed,  **  and  I 
really  do  not  think  it  safe  to  play  with  her ;  there  are  people, 
mem,  who  can  do  as  they  please  with  the  cards.  Is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary (and  you  must  have  observed  it  yourself,)  that 
whenever  this  same  lady  deals,  she  is  sare  to  turn  up  an  ace 
or  knave?"  **  I  observed  it  to  my  cost,"  answered  the  other, 
"  and  what  will  you  think,  madam,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
she  had  the  singular  good  fortune,"  and  she  laid  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  words,  **  of  not  being  even  once  looed 
during  the  nine  hours  we  continued  at  play  last  night!'* 
*'Oh,  quite  notorious,"  rejoined  the  other,  ^*  quite  notorious, 
mem ;  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  Upon  my  honor,  I  wonder 
she  is  admitted  at  all  into  respectable  society."  **  Poor  Miss 
Evergreen,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  **  quite  lost  her 
temper  before  us  all,  and  publicly  accused  her  of  swindling." 
**  Oh,  as  to  that,  my  dear,"    said  the  tabby,    **  they  were 

tolerably  matched  there ;  'twas  something  like  the ,"  a 

whisper  ensued,  which  raised  a  titter, — ^^  she  might  have 
been  silent  on  that  point,  for  she  never  was  remarkable  her- 
self, for  her  rigid  regard  to  fair  dealing  at  cards, — ^witness 
the  slip  she  was  detected  in  not  many  weeks  ago,  about  the" 

^here  was  a  second  whisper,  a  note  of  admiration  from 

one,  and  a  shrug  from  the  other.  I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
was  much  surprised  to  hear  ladies  thus  accused  of  practising 
the  meanest  tricks  of  the  vilest  sharpers,  but,  when  the 
servant  announced  the  identical  Mrs.  Spindle  and  Miss 
Evergreen,  (who  entered  the  room  arm  in  arnu)  what  was 
my  astonishment  to  behold  these  amiable  traducers,  the  first 
to  welcome  them  with  every  seeming  sentiment  of  affection 
and  regard ! 

I  was  yet  to  learn  more ;  I  soon  perceived  a  restlessness 
among  them ;  a  certain  impatience  was  observable  in  their 
countenances,  and  the  servants  had  scarcely  time  to  remove 
the  china  equipage,  when,  on  a  whisper  from  the  mistress  of 
the  revel,  they  all  started  up,  and  rushed  eagerly  forward 
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towardg  the  adjoiniDg  room,  where  card  tables  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception, — curiosity  induced  me  to  follow — 
and,  indeed,  the  card-room  seemed  to  be  the  magnet  that  at- 
tracted all.  But  what  a  scene!  cutting  for  partners  here, 
and  cutting  in  and  out  there  !  accompanied  by  the  querulous 
tones  of  the  old  tabbies,  and  the  voices  of  the  youuger 
females  declaring  for  and  against  with  the  utmost  volubility ! 
While  witnessing  this  tumult  and  confusion,  I  was  joined  by 
a  young  lady,  whose  friendship  I  had  the  happiness  of  en- 
joymg.  **  In  the  name  of  wonder,"  said  the  sprightly  girl, 
tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  **  is  it  you  I  behold  heref  you, 
whose  ambition  never  soared  beyond  the  social  circle,  about 
to  engage  in  a  scene  of  this  nature.  O  loo,  loo,  thou  art 
powerful  indeed,  since  thy  charms  can  seduce  sobriety  him- 
self." "  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  I,  *^  I  never  heard  of  the 
game  you  mention  until  within  the  last  half  hour."  **  And 
how  is  it  then,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  my  question, 
how  is  it  you  are  here,  where  nothing  else  is  thought  of?" 
**  I  am  here  by  invitation,"  answered  I,  **  as  you  may  readily 
guess ;  and  1  came  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  enjojing 
a  social  and  rational  evening."  **  Never  was  poor  man  so 
completely  out  in  his  calculation  as  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  con- 
tinued my  lively  friend ;  ^<  loo,  dear  infatuating  loo,  reigns  ab- 
solute to-night,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  minor  considera- 
tions." <<  That  being  the  case,"  said  I,  (and  indeed,  from 
the  arrangements  I  see  going  forward,  your  information  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  correct,)  I  think  it  best  for  me  to  re- 
treat with  as  little  noise  as  possible."  ''Nay,  that  you  shall  not 
do  for  some  time  however,"  replied  the  lady,  ''  sit  down  be- 
side me  here,  and  when  this  preparatory  bustle  has  subsided, 
I  promise  you  half  an  hour's  amusement  in  witnessing  the 
progress  01  the  game." 

At  this  moment  the  lady  of  the  house  came  over  from  the 
principal  table,  and  invited  me  to  form  one  of  her  party — 
wishing  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  yet  unwil- 
ling to  part  from  my  fair  friend,  I  was  about  to  return  an  in- 
decisive answer,  when  a  significant  look  at  once  decided  me. 
I  therefore  begged  the  lady  to  excuse  me,  pleading  my  total 
ignorance  of  tb»  game  in  which  they  were  about  to  be  en- 
gaged. <<  Oh,  we  will  instruct  you,  Sir,"  I  heard  repeated 
by  several  voices  from  the  large  table,  ''  we  will  instruct 
you  don't  fear ;  we  play  very  low  here,  only  tenpenny  loo"— 
Hearing  of  the  small  stake,  I  was  again  a  little  dubious, 
irfaen  my  fair  Mentor  whispered  in  my  ear,  ''  They've  mad^ 
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a  set  upon  you ;  if  you  comply  youll  be  pigeoned  to  a  eer- 
iaiuty'  — on  this  I  bowed  low  to  the  table,  declined  the  kind 
offer  of  instructiony  and  apologpbed  as  well  as  I  oould  to  the 
lady,  who  returned  without  pressing  me  further.     **  Tou 
should  thank  your  stars  at  being  saved  from  a  net  that  was 
intended  to  enmesh  you/*  said  my  companion,  when  we  were 
again  alone.    '*  I  see,"  she  continued,   **  I  hare  incurred 
the  spiteful  remarks  of  the  entire  table ;   for  they  ascribe 
their  disappointment  to  me.'*  **  Ton  astonish  me,    said  I; 
**  how  could  they  possibly  think  it  worth  their  while  to  en- 
trap me  for  so  iow'a  sum  as  ten-pence?'*  **  That  is  the  unfor- 
tunate mistake  which  you,  novices  at  the  game,    are  led 
into,"  she  replied  with  quickness ;  **  you  will,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  for  every  minute  you  are  engaged  at 
this  apparently  low  play,  you  risk  the    loss  of   as  many 
pounds^ — and  that  risk  is  reduced  to  a  moral  certainty  witk 
the  inexperienced."    '**  I  am  quite  confounded,"    said   I. 
*'  Watch  them  in  silence,  and  let  your  soul  be  instructed," 
she  continued ;"  observe,  they  have  just  commenced;  and 
now,"  said  she,   in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  **  before  the 
Drama  begins  I  AM  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Drama^ 
iis  Per'sonie^—iheLt  Stiff  looking  dame  who  is  about  to  deal  the 
cards,  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pringle.    With  a  good  fortune  and  a 
tolerable  reputation  she  goes  every  where,  but  invites  no 
one,  as  she  cannot,  she  says,  endure  the  fatigue  and  trouble 
of  seeing  company.    The  lady  at  her  right,  is  Mrs.  Medium ; 
possessing,   as  you    may   perceive,    a  grave   countenance, 
she  seems  a  little  Out  of  place  when  engaged  in  such  a  scene. 
Kext  to  her  is  ^oung  Dick  Racket,  who,  with  a  very  limited 
income,  a  flow  of  natural,  humour,  a  taste  for  the  drama, 
and  iBome  pretensions  to  gentility,  continues  to  be  seen  every 
where.     When  first  introduced  io  the  loo  circle,    he  was 
thought  to  be  a  soft  oney  (to  use  an  expression  borrowed 
from  their  polite  vocabulary,)  but  experience  has  proved 
that  young  Dick  can  handle  his  cards  to  advantage.     The 
lady  next  to  him  is  the  widow  Dubious,  who,  with  her  sister 

Miss  Evergreen,  sitting  opposite" **  I  have  heard  a  little 

of  that  lady  before;"  sdid  i;  *^  but  I  beg  pardon ;  pray,  pro- 
ceed.'* *<  They  are  celebrated  characters  in  the  annals  of 
polite  gaming,"  she  continued,  *^  and  are  adepts  at -almost 
every  game ;  indeed  some  go  so  fat  as  to  say,  that  they  have 
receiv^  a  professional  visit  or  two  from  the  celebrated 
Charles  the  oonjurer — certain  it  is,  they  generally  eontrive 
to  win,  tdtho'ug'h;  to  believe  their  own  account,  they  are 
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always  nnfortunate— with  cracked  repatationA-«gi3spectod--. 
impeached  and  ridiculed— they  are  still  invited  and  endured 
every  where,  and  finding  their  account  in  these  nightly  as* 
semblies,  they  bear  all  the  darts  and  arrows  of  wit  and  Malice 
with  surprising  good  humonr  and  philosophy.  Next  to  the 
tridow  Dubious  you  perceive  a  lady  with  the  utmost  anxiety 

pourtrayed  on  her  countenance,  she  is  Mrs." .    Our  «!- 

tentjon  was  here  drawn  away  by  the  abrupt  entranoe  of  « 
servant,  bearing  a  salver  that  held  a  number  of  goblet-'glasies, 
filled  with  a  yellowish  liquor,  one  of  which  be  placed  at  thi 
right  hand  of  each  lady.  "  This  cold  negus,"  said  I,  « 1$ 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  allaying"—"  Cold  negus !"  re^ 
peated  my  lively  informant;  "my  dear  Sir,  bow  ignorant 
you  are  of  those  matters!  no,  no,  cold  negus,  I  a9sar9  you, 
would  never  answer  the  regions  of  loo ;  it  is  a  liqaor  far 
more  congenial — ^nothing  more  nor  less  than  strong  hot 
punch"—"  Strong  hot  punch  for  ladies  /"  I  involuntarily 
cried—"  They  consider  it  quite  indispensable,"  she  conti* 
nned,  "  and  it  is  never  omitted  on  these  occasions ;  I  have 
often  heard  Miss  Evergreen  refuse  to  deal  the  cards,  until 
her  tumbler  was  first  replenished,  to  strongmen  her  nerves^" 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  ceiling  in  nnfeigoed  astonishment^ 
and  my  fair  guide  was  about  to  resume  her  remarks,  when  a 
gentleman  arose  from  the  table,  in  much  agitation,  and,  mut- 
tering something  inaudible,  suddenly  left  the  room.  His 
abrupt  departure  from  the  circle  appeared,  however,  not  to 
discompose  them  in  the  least,  for  they  continued  their  game 
as  usual.  "  That  poor  young  man  appears  to  have  lost," 
said  I«  addressing  my  companion.  "  Considerably,  I  fear,^ 
.  she  replied  ;  "  he  is  a  half-pay  OfBcer,— poor  fellow !  he 
seemed  almost  in  despair.  I  observed  that  he  was  looed  a 
few  minutes  ago  for  ten  pounds !"  An  unusual  bustle  now 
took  place  at  the  table ;  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  aU 
was  in  a  ferment ;  accusations  and  recriminations  passed  be^ 
tweeo-  the  ladies,  and  a  scene  was  presented  which  it  would 
pain  me  to  describe — ^the  bitterest  taunts,  the  most  direct 
nbnse,  and  the  vilest  insinuations  were  conveyed  in  language 
rode  and  unpolished.  lodeed,  if  I  had  not  been  too  much 
distrest,  I  should  have  joined  the  laugh  in  which  my  lively 
companion  indulged,  at  the  war  of  words  that  ensued.  Poor 
Miss  Evergreen  had  committed,  or  at  least  was  accused  of 
having  committed,  some  faux  paux,  and  the  entire  table, 
with  the  exception  of  her  sister,  the  widow  Dubious,  was 
against  ber;  but  she  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  surpri- 
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ting^  skill  and  coolness,  until  an  elderly  lady  said  something 
in  a  cool  cutting  manner,  that  raised  all  the  latent  fire  of  the 
insulted  spinster ;  she  replied,  in  a  torrent  of  abuse ;  her  ad- 
versary assumed  the  most  mortifying  air,  and  hummed  the 
old  tune  of  the  jug  of  punch  to  words  apparently  adapted 
to  some  humorous  circumstance;  this  added  fuel  to  the 
iBame,  and  Miss  Evergreen,  losing  all  patience,  raided  her 
half  finished  tumbler  and  dashed  the  contents 
'  1  remember  in  some  of  the  old  authors  to  have  met  a  story 
of  a  libertine,  who  arising  one  morning,  after  a  night's  de- 
bauch, and  chancing  to  come  in  contact  with  a  mirror,  waa 
so  disgusted  and  ashamed  at  beholding  his  bloated  and  disfi- 
gured appearance,  that,  dropping  on  his  knees,  he  made  a 
▼ow  to  Jupiter  to  amend  hto  past  life. — Although  I  cannot 
hope  that  the  glass  which  I  have  held  up,  will  work  an  effect 
eo  sodden  and  so  happy,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  of  acme 
utility.    Sincerely  wishing  that  it  may, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

X.  Y.  Z. 

ft  » 
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Thb  philosophy  of  human  life  becomes  confused  and  unio- 
telligible,  when  we  confound  the  terms  and  the  properties  of 
the  speculative  and  the  practical  operations  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  diflBculty  of  distinguishing  between  them  is  increased 
by  the  misapplication  of  their  names,  and  the  consequent 
misconstruction  of  their  qualities. 

Words  are  arbitrary,  but  their  signification,  which  refers 
only  to  the  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  they  exist,  is 
Incapable  of  alteration.  As  this  may  require  somethhig 
-more  than  mere  assertion,  we  will  just  premise  for  per- 
spicuity's sake,  that  terms  are  either  arbitrary  or  positive 
— that  is,  are  either  at  our  selection  and  choice,  or  are  the 
necessary  representatives  of  their  several  ideas.  If  words 
are  not  arbitrary,  they  must  be  positive ;  and  If  they  are 
positive,  they  must  be  universally  understood  wherever 
the  Ideas  to  which  they  belong  are  known ;  it  is  evident  that 
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there  is  no  single  idea,  which  there  are  not  many  words  to  ex- 
press :  for  instance,  what  is  called  by  one  term  in  England,  is 
expressed  by  anotfaier  in  France,  and  by  a  third  in  Siberia^ 
all  of  which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  each  ojlher,  and 
qaite  nnintelllgible  antil  explained  and  illustrated;  con- 
Mqoently,  they  must  hare  originated  in  the  will  of  man, 
and  liaye  been  established  only  by  the  caprice  and  custom  of 
the  nations  to  which  they  are  peculiar. — This  power  of 
^taring  their  signification  is  howeyer,  a  license 
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and,  although  writers  and  spealiers  are  privileged,  from  tlie . 
above  dedaction,  to  use  what  freedom  they  please  with 
words,  yet  cmstom  has  so  fixed  them  in  their  meaning  as  to 
render  both  almost  inseparable,  and  it  is  .  hazardous  to 
propose  ^»  new  signification  for  a  word  that  is  commonly 
aeeepted  In  a  particular  sense.  But  this  observation  applies 
only  to  thooe  ^rms  which  are  in  such  general  use  as  nol  to 
be  misunderstood,  or  which  from  their  singularitv  or  novelty 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  for  there  are  some  words  out  of  the 
pale  of  this  simple  distinction — such  are  those  which  are 
rendered  ancertaln  and  dubipus  from  a  want  of  sufBcient 
enquiry  into  the  idea  they  are  selected  to  explain,  and  which, 
from  not  being  elucidated  to  the  general  mind,  f  re  frequently 
misapplied.  To  this  class  the  terms  Wisdom  and  Knofwledge 
belong ;  for  they  are  often  taken  one  for  another,  and 
used  in  a  fray  contrary  tp  their  real  signification. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  two  things  which 
are  not  only  allied  in  their  tendencies,  but  which  frequently 
sabstst  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  each  other,  I  will,  in 
-  order  to.  come  at  the  particular  nature^  of  each,  consider 
Wisdom  and  Knowledge  as  distinct  and  separate  objects,  by 
which  it  will  be  ascertained  if  the  being  of  the  one  is  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  other. 

I  know  a  Professor  in  one  of  the  Colleges,  who  haa 
gleaned  from  books  all  that  they  could  teach ;  his  giant  grasp 
has  spread  over  the  whole .  empire  of  learning  and  informa- 
tion ;  and  yet  this  man  is  ignorant  of  the  only  art  to  which 
knowledge  could  be  made  subservient — ^he  is  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  acquiring  happiness.  He  has  amassed  riches,  and  for- 
gets in  his  care  to  preserve  them  that  they  must  remain  after 
him,  to  be  squandered,  by  the  profligate,  the  generous, 
or  the  witty.    He  abhors  all  that  exists  beyond  the  gate  of 
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his  Ck>liege,  and  looks  apon  a  woman  as  an  owl  would  look 
vpon  the  fall  beams  of  a  meridian  sun.  He  admits  but  little 
human  converse,  and  while  he  excludes  himself  from  being 
ttseful  to  the  community,  he  is  careful  not  to  be  useful  to 
himself.  I  would  ask  is  all  this  Wisdom?  And  yet, 
though  thus  miserable  in  his  actions  and  his  aifections,  and 
fthrlnkfng  from  the  reach  of  social  order  and  generous  in- 
dependebce,  he  Is  stored  with  learning  and  knowledge. 

Though  the  attainment  of  knowledge  is  evidently  no  se- 
curity for  the  possession  of  wisdom,  yet  we  will,  almost 
without  an  exception,   find   that  true  wisdom  is    founded 
Qpoii  knowledge  only :    for  wherein  is  that  man  wise  who 
is  ignorant  of  life,  either  through  an  acquaintance  with  books^ 
or  an  intercourse  with  the  world.     It  goes  against  the  most 
ample  meaning  of  the  term  to  say,   (what  I   have  heard 
tepeated  with  confidence,  and  maintained  with  obstinacy,) 
that  wisdom  implies  strength  of  mind,  fortitude,  perseverance 
and  judgment — that  it  is   a  natural  gift,   and  wholly  sub- 
Mats  of  itself,  independent  of  knowledge.       Knowledge  is 
drawn  from  observations  on  human  life  as  it  appears  every 
iday  before  us,  or  from  the  stores  of  science  and  literature. 
-Knowledge  is  made  up  of  the  ideas  of  other  men,  either  as 
4hey  appear  in  their  actions  or  their  writings ;  but  wisdom  is 
the  power,  founded   on  the  acquirements    thus    obtained, 
whieh  teaches  us  to  judge,  avoid,  or  accept — that  nobility 
•of  mind  which  is  raiised  upon  the  foundations  of  general 
knpwledge->-that  superior  quality  which  at  one  view  reaches 
the  uttermost  effects,  by  being  already  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  consequences  of  causes.     Knowledge  is 
to  be  inferred  in  the  conversation  of  a  pedant  from  a  cer- 
tain irrelevant  display  and  ostentatious  afieetation  ; — in  that 
of  a  wise  man  from  a  modest  reserve,   that  amplifies  only 
where  explanation  is  necessary,  and  that  never  depresses  the 
Ignorance  of  another  by  an  ambitious  forwardness  to  publish 
his  own   acquirements.      Wisdom  is  either  evident  in  one's 
actions,  his  counsels,   or  his  writings;    and   it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  a  fool  in  the  two  former,  and  a  philosopher 
In  the  last.      Oliver  Goldsmith  was  almost  a  simpleton  in 
the  more  usual  concerns  of  life ;  yet  who  that  have  read  his 
Essays,  or  his  Citizen  of  the  World,  will  tell  me  he  was  not  a 
wise  map  ?    Savage  acted  like  a  profligate  and  a  madman ; 
yet  his  conversations  were  pregnant  with  information,  and 
his  writings  wiih  instruction.      These  were  both  wise  raen^ 
•and  their  Wisdom  was  founded  upon  Knowledge — the  oiie 
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was  eminent  for  classical  learning,  and  both  saw  the  world 
throug^h  lives  of  necessity  and  difficulty.  If  it  be  objected 
that  no  man  can  be  wise  who  acts  against  his  own  interest, 
I  would  ask  was  Regulos  a  fool,  because  he  sacrificed  his 
life  to  save  his  country  ?  . 

«  *  * 

A  painter  once  set  about  drawing  two  pi6tures ;  one  de- 
signed for  Nature,  the  other  for  Art.  He  was  a  long  time 
in  doubt  as  to  the  peculiar  attributes  of  each,  and  at  last 
resolved  on  representing  the  former  with  a  reaping-hook,  and 
a  sheaf  ander  her  arm,  and  the  latter  with  a  wreath  of  flow* 
6rs  round  her  head,  and  an  artificial  globe  nnder  her  feet. 
In  order  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  his  friends,  when  the 
paintings  were  finished  he  placed  them  on  the  wall  without 
affixing  any  names,  leaving  the  observer  to  discover  whom 
the  figures  were  intended  to  represent.  One  said  upon 
seeing  Nature,  that  it  was  an  excellent  likeness  of  a  certain 
duchess,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess ;  another  remarked 
that,  as  she  had  a  Roman  nose,  she  strongly  resembled  the 
print  of  Sbenstoue*s  School-mistress ;  and  a  third  thought  it 
was  Queen  Elizabeth.  Art  was  taken  by  one  spectator  to  be 
Letitia  Hardy  dressed  for  the  Masquerade,  and  another 
suspected  he  saw  some  resemblance  to  the  lady  in  the  old 
picture  of  the  Rake's  Progress ;  while  one,  more  shrewd 
and  sagaelous  than  the  rest,  protested  that  he  had  been  ad- 
mirably deceived,  as  he  at  first  took  it  to  be  Calypso  in  the 
enchanted  island,  but  he  was  now  sure,  from  the  globe, 
which  wad  so  much  used  by  sailors,  that  it  was  Sally  in  our 
alley.  .  Sujch  are  the  absurd  deductions  men  make,  from  ob- 
jects with  which  they  are  not  perfectly  acquainted. 

THE   PHILANTHROPIST. 

NO.    II. 


"  Bed  it  banc  cootagio  Inbrm* 
Rt  dabit  in  plarea:  Mciit  grex  tolus  in  agria 
UniOM  scabie  cadit  et  porrigfae  porei ; 
Ura^na  conapecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva*'' 


•'  Tou  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  writer  whose  powerful 
genius,  liberality  of  sentiment,  philosophic  temper,  and  ua* 
doubted  pbilauthropy  have  seldom  been  equalled.'* 
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*'  Yonr  observation  is  just  in  some  respects ;  his  historical 
research  is  nnrivalled,  and  his  errors  seem  rather  to  be  those 
of  the  head  than  of  the  heart :  among  the  ancients  he  would 
have  ranked  with  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  but 
ihese  good  qualities  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  and 
for  which  every  one  must  admire  him,   only  render  him  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  Christianity.    He  relied  too  mooh 
on  his  own  powers.    His  strong  discernment  enabled  him  tOv 
detect  the  hidden  crafts  of  superstition;  and  the   glooOT 
darkness  which  she  had  spread  over  the  regions  of  truth,  dis- 
appeared before  his  genius  as  the  mists  of  morning  vanlffh 
before  the  orient  son ;  yet  the  spirit  of  sceptioism,  which  wa». 
thus  unfortunately  nurtured  within  him,  refased  to  bear  a 
reasonable  yoke ;  and  every  thing  was  denied,  because  some 
things  were  incomprehensible.    He  bad  not  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  things  which  are  contrary  to  reasoii^ 
and  therefore  incredible;   and  those  to  which,   not  bein^ 
contrary  to,  but  merely  above  the  reach  of  our  limited  con- 
ception, we  are  bound  to  give  such  credence  as  the  strength 
of  their  accompanying  evidence  requires.    Besides,  bis  prin- 
cipal arguments  against  our  religion  are  too  specious,  toa 
sophistical,  too  unsoiid  to  deceive  us;— he  justly  arraigna 
the  vices  and  follies  of  its  professors,  during  those  days  of 
darkness  ai^d   violence,    when   unostentatious  vWue  must 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  annalist ;  but  with  injustice, 
unpardonable  in  a  man  of  common  sense,  he  attributes  these 
failings  to  a  source,  whose  morality  alone,  independent  of 
its  sublime  revelations,  should  endear  it  to  the  heart  of  every 
candid  philosopher." 

«  O  Gibbon!  Gibbon!  bow  are  thy  labors  treated !   With 
what  ingriatitude  are  thy  benevolent  actions  repaid !" 

A.  few  days  ago,  I  was  a  silent  and  unacknowledged 
witness  of  the  foregoing  conversation.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  an  argument  which  had  commenced  before  my  entrance 
into  the  room  where  the  speakers  were  sitting,  and  which  had 
not  5uflered  more  interruption  from  my  presence  than  what 
enablea  them  to  salute  me.  They  thought  me  too  deaf  to 
join  them ;  and  as  I  immediately  collected  the  children  around 
me,  (for  whom  I  am  always  well  provided  with  comfits,  dtc.) 
their  politeness  did  not  call  on  them  for  much  further  no- 
lice  ;  but  they  little  thought  that  I  was  employed  in  the 
careful  transcription  of  their  words,  while  I  seemed  to  be 
drawing  pictures  for  my  young  favorites.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen was  an  elderly,  sedate  man,  of  mild  and  prepossessing 
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deportment;  the  other  was  a  youth  from  whose  blooming 
cheek  the  down  had  not  yet  disappeared. — It  was  Experience 
directing  the  steps  of  Genius*    Jovenis  appeared  to  be  rather 
rain  of  his  acquirements ;  and  the  praises,  which  had  been 
openly  bestowed  on  his  early  proficiency,   had  not  a  little 
contributed  to  raise  within  his  breast  a  feeling  of  conscioiik 
saperiorlty.     He  had  read  much; — his  taste  was  founded  on 
the  purest  and  most  classical  models  of  ancient  and  modern 
composition ;  and  on  every  subject  he  was  capable  of  sup- 
porting  even  a  brilliantbonversation ;  but  he  was  too  fastidious 
in  his  criticisms  of  style — ^too  much  attracted  by  the  tinsel 
glare  of  language.     If  his  imagination  was  gratified — if  a 
saccession  of  pleasing  images,  clothed  in  the  warm  drapery 
of  Rowing  diction  was  presented  to  him,  his  judgment  was 
disregarded,  and  his  ardent  mind  received  with  implicit  de- 
votion the  inspirations  even  of  error,  if  conveyed  beneath 
the  veil  of  elegance.      He   had   read  Gibbon's  celebrated 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  with 
more  than  delight — ^wfih  enthusiasm.      The  vigorous  and 
abmpt  beauties  of  this  historical  treasiire  had  enraptured 
him ;  and  from  its  sophistry,  the  more  pernicious  the  more 
artfully  it  is  concealed,  he  had  almost  imbibed  that  pride  of 
self-opinion,  which  has  entangled  so  many  men  of  the  deepest 
erudition  and  apparently    soundest  judgment,    within  the 
mases  df  an  unstable  and  indeterminate  philosophy.     He 
had  not  examined  Gibbon's  arguments  in  disfavor  of  Chris- 
tianity with  that  care  and  circumspeclioji  such  an  .enquiry 
demands;  and  amid  all  his  boasted  knowledge,  fae  knew  but 
lltCle  of  THB  BTBLB.    HIs  elderly  friend,   Prudentio,  whose 
objections  to  Gibbon's  system  of  reasoning  appear  so  impar- 
tial and  well  founded,  seemed  anxious  to  impress  his  mind 
with  some  portion  of  his  own  humility ;  and  the  youth's  po- 
liteness caused  him  to  listen  with  attention  to  a  discourse 
which  perhaps  he  might  otherwise  have  disregarded,  as  the 
effosion  of  an  illiberid  soul.    Hence«  Prudentio,  considering 
his  last  expressions  rather  as  the  effect  of  his  too  passionate 
admiration,  than  of  an  Impetuous  or  petulant  disposition^ 
continued  the  conversation,  and  gave  so  true  an  account  of 
the  dangers  attending  the  perusal  of  infidel  writers,  that  even 
Jovenis  departed  from  him,  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  determined  never  again  to  allow  any  state- 
flient  to  gain  implicit  credence  until  he  should  have  examined 
the  arguments  of  its  opponents.     As  for  myself,    though 
ffixty-tbree  winters  have  given  me  their  experience,    I  felt 
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that  I  could  gain  instruction  from  the  mild  word*  of  the 
worthy  Prudentio ;  and  I  determined,  during  my  walk  to  nay 
lodgings,  that  the  next  number  of  my  monthly  paper  should 
be  devoted  to  the  same  cause  which  Prudentio  had  pleaded 
with  so  much  ability.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  of 
serving  it  will  be  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  following 

6hort  story.  ^   ,  *       j 

The  Marquis  de  Viviers  had  been  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  dissipated  nobleman  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  an^  hij 
opportunities  of  vicious  indulgence  were  so  frequent,  that 
teformation  was  unthought  of,  till  a  dangerous  illness  re- 
minded him  of  his  mortality.     He  was  the  last  of  his  race, 
and  almost  on  the  verge  of  eternity ;  pride,  remorse,  terror, 
every  feeling  of  his  soul  induced  him  to  offer  the  poor  rem- 
liant  of  his  life  to  some  indigent  daughter  of  nobility,  who 
could  consider  rank  and  fortune  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice  of  her  youth  on  the  shrine  of  her  ambition,     bucn 
a  woman  he  obtained  without  diffiqulty,  and  his  expectations 
were  soon  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  grandeur. 
The  system  of  education  adopted  fo^  young  Bellanconrt 
was  designed  to  ensure  his  safety  from  the  errors  which  had 
endangered  the  continuance  of  their  pedigree ;  but  with  a 
mistake,  too  common  among  those  whose  youth  has  passed 
away  amid  scenes  of  licentiousness,  and  whose  age  is  &  conse- 
quent tissue  of  fears  and  sorrows,  the  Marquis  thought  the 
best  course  of  instruction  was  one  of  restraint  and  severity. 
Hence  Bellancourt  was  early  initiated  in  all  the  dogmas  of 
the  schools  5   his  mind  was  distracted  by  the  metaphysical 
theology  of  the  Cartesians,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Aristotle  were  names  with  which  he  was  better  acquainted 
than  with  the  claj^sic  writers  of  antiquity  or  the  more  liberal 
philosophers  of  his  own  times.     The  freezing  influence  of 
superstition  chilled  the  warm  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  sin- 
cerity, the  loveliest  attribute  of  youth  was  banished  from 
his  soul.     His  constant  study  was  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of 
liis  tutors,  and  instead  of  the  dull  tasks  they  assigned  for 
him,  he  devoted  his  moments  to  the  fascinating  simplicity  of 
Rousseau.     Thus  his  father's  intentions  were  defeated,  and 
the  deadly  poison  of  infidelity  was  infused  into  his  thonghta 
through  the  very  means  which  bigotry  had  used  to  secure 
a  more  ready  reception  of  its  own  prejudices. 

About  the  year  1770,  the  Marquis  died,  and  left  h»  soa 
in  possession  of  his  title  and  estate.  Bellancourt  launched 
forth  into  the  most  expensive  pleasures,  and  indulged  bi$ 
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iranity  1>y  aMoming  the  uniform  of  hw  coantry's  d«fendeni* 
Amidst  the  delights  of  Paris,  he  now  passed  tlie  happiest 
and  most  innooent  liours  of  his  life,  in  the  service  of  beanty  and 
the  Goltlration  of  the  muses  ;  erery  bad  trait  of  his  oharaetce 
aeemed  to  have  vanished  before  their  inspirations,  and  none 
•could  recognise  the  deep  and  cunning  boy  in  the  impassioned 
and   chivalrous  lover.      Julie  D'Elhirbe  was  the  loveliesC 
woman  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  BcSlancourt  saw^ 
^mired,    and  loved  her ;    the  most  gallant  nobleman  of 
Trance  was  at  her  feet,  and  she  could  not  remain  long  insen* 
^ble  to  his  adoration.  The  season  of  their  happiness  was  Axed^ 
when  they  might  meet  without  the  world's  restraint ;  but  he 
had  embraced  a  soldier's  life,  and  the  calls  of  honor  obliged 
him  to  defer  the  marriage.     The  British  o<rfonies  of  North 
America    had   revolted    against    the    hitherto   undisputed 
authority  of  their  parent  country,  and   Bellancourt's  regi« 
ment  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Americans  in  the  struggle. 
With  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  the  lowers  parted,  and  from  the 
chores  of  the  Transatlantic  continent  BeUanoourt  preserved 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  object  of  his  soul's  de^ 
votlon ;  but  when  he  returned  to  claim  his  Julie's  promise, 
.ehe  found  him  changed  indeed  from  the  loyalist,  who  would 
have  rislced  his  life  and  fortune  in  tlie  defence  of  his  mistress 
or  his  king — the  writings  which  were  at  this  time  circulated 
through  the  colonies,  revived  in  his  mind  the  almost  forgotten 
sentiments  of  Rousseau.     The  revolutionizing  spirit  worked 
-within  him,  which  could  talk  of  liberty  and  universal  love, 
while  it  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  peace  of  nations. 
His   heart  was  lost  to  virtue,    and   Julie's  timid  soul  was 
frighted  by  the  wild  words  in  which  he  talked  of  that  equality 
of  birth-bright  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  bis  sovereign. 
Her  father,  who  perceived  the  change,  refused  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  and  Bellancourt's  proposal  for  an  elopement  was 
met  by  her  with  a  mild  but  steady  denial.    She  told  him  that 
her  father's  consent  was  indispensable,  and  taught  him  how 
again  to  win  it;  but  the  demon  of  misanthropy  had  seized 
him,  and  from  that  hour  he  devoted  himself,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  completion  of  bis  dark  revenge.     Some. years  however 
elapsed  before  an  opportunity  was  offered.     In  tbe  interval, 
his  hours  were  spent  in  poring  over  the  dangerous  writings 
of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  Paine,  in  fine  every 
author  whose  talents  have  been  perverted  to  the  destruetioa 
of  the  fair  temple  of  religion.     From  these  he  learned  io 
disregard  the  admopitions  of  all  who  might  yet  have  drawp 
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him  from  the  precipice — to  these  he  owed  the  overthrow  of 
all  the  hopes  which  lately  beamed  so  brightly  round  him. 
At  length  the  delusive  dreams  of  general  equalization  se* 
duced  the  misguided  populace  of  France  into  the  vortex  of 
revolution.  Every  rank  was  confounded  in  the  dreadful 
anarchy,  and  Bellancourt  seized  the  moment  of  vengeance. 
He  had  joined  the  party  of  Brissot,  and  contrived  through 
the  foulest  calumnies  to  draw  down  the  heavy  arm  of  his 
party  on  Julie's  family,  who  had  remained  in  France  with 
the  hope  of  better  times — he  led  the  band  which  conducted 
the  unfortunate  Julie  to  the  scaffold  reeking  with  her  father's 
Uood ;  but  her  murderer  could  not  be  long  unpunished. 
From  the  instant. in  which  she  fell,  a  melancholy  gloom 
usurped  the  seat  of  reason,  and  he  lingered  on  his  loathsome 
life,  cursing  the  hour  in  which  he  first  had  yielded  to  the 
sophistry  of  an  infidel,  .  until  he  was  involved  in  the  de- 
strnction  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself. 
The  contest  between  the  Mountain  and  the  Brissotines  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  ;  an^  on  the  same  scaffold  to 
which,  three  short  months  before,  he  had  conducted  her 
.whose  memory  he  still  adored,  Bellancourt  atoned  for  the 
crimes  of  a  mispent  life. 

He  fell  the  victim  of  infidelity. 


Conlintud  from  page  35. 


"  And  io  the  yUioDB  of  romaatic  yonlb 

What  yean  of  endleH  blits  are  yet  (o  flow  f 
Bat  mortal  pleasurvt  what  art  thou  io  trnlb  ? 
The  torrflDt't  tmootbnefi  ere  it  dash  below !" 


Calm  as  a  summer's  morn,  and  beautiful  in  all  its  splendid 
variety,  rose  the  first  dawn  in  the  existence  of  De  Winza. 
Hope  smiled  upon  his  infant  brow,  and  happiness  seemed 
to  claim  the  guidance  of  his  future  years.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  his  claim  to  nobilHy  was  an 
hereditary  right,  and  the  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins  was 
ennobled  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  For  him  the  hand  of 
Nature  seemed  to  have  strewed  her  choicest  blessings ;  all 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  heart  could  sigh  for-— all  that  the 
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most  ardent  imagination  coold  conceive  of  earthly  promise, 
was  his.  Youth,  health,  and  beauty  blazed  around  him ; 
and  life,  to  his  vivid  fancy,  appeared  a  paradise  of  bliss, 
where  every  tint  was  loveliness — and  every  breath  wtfs 
fragrance. 

Having  spent  his  youth  in  the  cultivation  of  a  mind  rich 
in  varied  excellence,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  His  indulgent  parents  had  spared 
no  expense  in  his  education,  and  his  father  had  watched 
with  parental  solicitude  the  expansion  of  his  genius,  and  the 
developement  of  his  mind.  Toung,  talented,  and  accom- 
plished, he  was  the  idol  of  Madrid,  where  his  father  resided, 
giving  life  and  animation  to  every  society,  of  which  he  was 
the  unconscious  head.  The  fascination  of  his  manners  was 
rendered  more  attractive  by  a  softness  almost  feminine,  and 
a  modesty  of  demeanor  which  seemed  to  shrink  instinctively 
from  the  admiration  it  excited.  His  light  and  graceful  forni 
possessed  all  those  infinite  varieties  which  characterise  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  and  his  countenance,  noble  and  inte- 
resting, was  the  index  of  his  |6ind.  Such  was  Db  Winza 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age — the  only  son  of  his  father, 
the  heir  of  his  virtues,  his  fortune,  and  his  name.  But 
darkness  rolled  over  the  morning  of  his  days,  and  grief 
crushed  his  hopes,  even  to  desolation. 

Among  the  youthful  companions  of  De  Winza,  one  only 
claimed  the  title  of  friend,  and  enjoyed  his  unbounded  con- 
fidence— and  that  was  St.  Aubert,  the  son  of  a  French 
emigrant,  resident  at  Madrid,  who  had  retired  there 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution*  and  changing  his 
real  name  for  that  of  St.  Aubert,  lived  in  privacy,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  the  education  of  his  son ;  a  domestic 
misfortune,  connected  with  the  honor  of  his  family,  had 
likewise  contributed  to  his  removal.  Nearly  of  the  same 
age,  habits  and  disposition,  De  Winza  and  St.  Aubert 
were  inseparable  companions  ;  in  every  adventure  of  danger 
or  amusement,  they  were  together,  and  each  shared  alike 
in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  the  other. 

The  wildness  incident  to  youth  on  its  first  entrance  into 
life,  often  led  them  into  irregularities,  at  which,  in  more 
dispassionate  moments,  they  would  have  blushed ;  and  Db 
Winza,  warm  and  impetuous,  would  often  rush  into  scenes 
from  which  the  cooler  judgment  of  his  friend  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  restrain  him.  Indeed  his  whole  life,  from  his 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  seemed  marked  by  the  spirit 
of  adventure. 


De  Wlusa. 

In  his  retarn  to  Madrid  from  the  aliiTenity,  acoompanief 
by  his  friend,  the  carriage  in  which  they  traveltod  broke^ 
down  a  few  miles  from  that  city,  and  they  were  obliged  tct 
continue  theis  journey  on  foot.  It  was  a  fine  autumnal 
erening ;  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  though  its- 
beams  still  lingered  on  the  distant  mountains^  and  tinged 
their  lofty  tops  with  a  gh>rious  briiliauoy.  As  it  continue<( 
to  decline,  the  atmosphere  assumed  a  deeper  hue,  and 
countless  stars  appeared  m  the  blue  expanse,  like  islets- 
floating  through  a  boundless  sea.  The  scene  was  selemti^ 
and  sublime,  and  stole  on  the  heart  of  sensibility  with  a 
magic  influence  ;*-De  Winza  and  St.  Aubert  confessed 
its  power,  as  they  walked  on  in  silence.  Their  road  lay- 
through  a  wooded  eountry,  broken  and  irregular;  and  they 
had  proceeded  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  where* 
tliey  had  left  the  postillion  endearoring  to  renair  the  ear»> 
riage,  when  their  attention  was  suddenly  roused  oy  the  sound 
of  voioesi  apparently  in  consultation^  at  no  great  distance  ; 
and  shortly  after,  a  post-chaise*,  drawn  by  four  horses,  drove 
furiously  down  the  road.  Db  Winza  and  his  friend  con- 
eealed  themselves  behind  a  tree,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
those  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  its  approach,  and  who^ 
Immediately  on  its  coming  up,  called  to  the  drivers  to  stop,, 
uttering  dreadful  imprecations  in  case  of  a  refusal.. 

Two  of  the  gungi   for  such  they  appeared,   had  by.  this 
time  soiled  the  foremost  horses  by  the  head,  while  the  others 
were  engaged  in  eiamining^  the  interior  of  the  carriage ; 
from  which,   notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of   some   one 
within,    who    besought  them  to  spare  his  daughter,    they 
dragged  a  female,  apparently  lifeless.    Deaf  to  all  intreaties,. 
with  a  savage  fury  they  were  conveying  her  away,  when 
Db  Winza  and  bis  friend  rushed  from  their  concealment  ^ 
and  the  latter  darting  on  one  of  the  villains,  wrested  a  pistol,, 
which   he  attempted  to  fire,   out  of  his  hand,   and  felled 
him  to  the  earth.    Db  Winza,  at  the  same  instant,  seized 
the  other  by  the  collar,  who,  unable  to  resist,  and  over<^ 
powered  by  an  attack  so  unexpected,  quickly  disenga^eA 
himself  from  his  grasp,  and  dropping  the  lifeless  female  in 
the  arms  of  De  Winza,   fled.     St.  AubRrt  drawing  bis 
sword,  flew  towards  the  others,  who  still  were  at  the  car- 
riage, and  seemed  to  be  rifling  it  of  what  value  it  contained. 
With  desperate  resolution  he  rushed  en  them,  and,  aided  by 
the  postillions  and  servants,  who  came  to  his  assistance,  be 
quickly  put  them  to  flight,   and  pursued   them  for  some 
distance  through  the  wood. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  female  had  recovered  her  senses  in 
the  arms  of  Db  Winza,  and  opening  her  eyes  turned  them 
in  mute  thanksgiring  on  those  of  her  preserver.  4)b  Winza 
hun^  aver  her  in  silent  admiration ;  the  paleness  of  fear 
still  dwelt  upon  her  features,  and  the  wild  glance  of  con* 
vnlsive  terror,  not  yet  totally  subsided,  thrilled  to  his  heart. 
He  bore  her  trembling  in  his  arms  towards  the  carriage^ 
where  her  parent  remained  in  stupid  sorrow,  to  which  the 
most  lively  joy  succeeded,  on  finding  her  thus,  unex- 
pectedly, restored  to  him.  He  poured  forth  a  thousand 
acknowledgen»nts  to  Db  Winza,  who  placed  his  lovely 
hurden  in  the  carriage,  and  enquiring  if  he  had  received! 
any  injury  from  the  robbers,  was  answered  in  the  negative  ; 
Db  Winza  was  about  to  ask  whither  they  were  proceeding, 
when  the  report  of  a  pistol  at  some  distance,  followed  by  a 
loud  shout,  struck  on  his  ear;  turning  suddenly  round,,  and 
not  seeing  St.  Aubbrt,.  he  darted  with  rapidity  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  have  issued.  Having 
gone  a  considerable  way  without  meeting  any  clue  to  guide 
him,  he  became  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  the  wood,, 
and  wandered  in  uncertainty  for  some  time.  Breathless 
and  faint  from  the  exertions  he  had  made,  he  stood  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  a  heavy  groan  from  some  one  near  hint 
ariedted  his  attention.  He  rushed  forward  and  perceived 
a  man  lying  on  the  ground — ^apparently  lifeless.  Raising 
him  in  his  arms,  what  was  his  horror  on  discovering  the 
features  of  St.  Aubbrt — pale  as  death,  while  the  blood 
flowed  copiously  from  a  wound  in  his  arm! — Db  Winza 
was  almost  overpowered  by  the  sight ;  his  first  care  was  ta 
atannch  the  wound,  by  bracing  it  very  tightly  with  a  hand- 
kerehief  which  he  took  from  his  neck  ;  and  he  soon  bad  the 
eatisfaction  to  see  him  revive  ;  the  colour  again  re-animated 
his  cheeks,  and  his  pulse  regained  its  natural  motion. 

After  a  short  time,  he  was  able  to  rise,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Db  Winza,  they  moved  slowly  forward.  As  they 
proceeded,  St.  Aubbrt  informed  Db  Winza,  as  he  pur- 
sued the  robbers  through  the  wood,  that,  one  of  the  foremost 
turning  suddenly  npon  him,  fired  a  pistol,  the  contents  of 
which  passed  through  his  arm ;  upon  which,  thev  all  rushed 
npon  him^  and  quickly  overpowered  him»  and  departed^ 
leaving  him,  as  they  supposed,  dead.  In  which  state  he 
feraained  quite  insensible,  till  Db  Winza  came  up. 

They  now  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  car- 
nage,  but  no  trace  of  it  or   the  travellers    was  visible. 
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Db  Winza  was  alarmed  lest  any  further  accident  should 
have  happened  during  his  absence,  and  searched  all  around 
— T-but  in  vain  ;  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  to  receive  them,  no 
vestige  of  them  appeared ;  and  his  mind  was  divided  between 
anxiety  for  his  friend,  who  was  still  extremely  weak,  and 
the  fair  stranger,  for  whom  he  felt  the  most  lively  solicitude, 
he  was  unable  to  account  for  their  sudden  disappearance, 
and  was  assigning  various  causes,  when  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard  at  a  distance,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  postchaise 
drove  by. 

De  Winza  called  to  the  driver  to  stop — ^who,  drawing  In 
his  horses,  demanded  what  he  wanted  ; — De  Winza  im- 
mediately discovered  that  it  was  the  chaise  in  w*hich  they 
had  travelled  from  Salamanca,  and  that  the  postillion 
having  had  it  repaired,  was  now  endeavoring  to  overtake 
them.  Overjoyed  at  a  circumstance  so  unexpected,  he 
helped  St.  Aubert  in,  and  desiring  the  postillion  to  drive 
on  to  Madrid,  seated  himself  beside  him. 

The  two  friends  were  now  enabled  to  converse  freely  on 
the  adventure  in  which  they  bad  been  engaged,  but  they 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  account  for  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  lady  and  her  companion.  A  thousand  suggestions  were 
offered  and  as  quickly  rejected,  till  the  distant  lights  of  the 
city  flashed  on  their  view.  It  was  late  when  they  entered 
Madrid,  and  they  drove  directly  to  the  residence  of  Db 
Winza,  whose  father  was  up,  awaiting  his  arrival. 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for,  who  examined  the 
wound  in  St.  Aubert's  arm,  and  pronounced  it  of  no 
consequence ;  a  slight  fever,  caused  by  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood,  confined  him  for  a  few  days  to  his  bed,  but  his  re- 
covery was  rapid.  The  two  friends  frequently  talked  over 
the  occurrences  of  that  night,  and  the  features  of  the  fair 
stranger  still  dwelt  in  the  recollection  of  De  Winza  ;  but 
time,  and  the  variety  of  pursuits  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, soon  banished  from  their,  minds  all  remembrance  of 
the  past,  and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  circumstance  was 
nearly  forgotten. 

Possessed  of  every  charm  to  ajilure,  and  a  heart,  the  most 
suscjeptible  of  passion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  De 
Winza  was  deficient  in  his  adoration  of  the  fair  sex ;  and 
in  a  city  like  Madrid,  where  the  free  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  prohibited,  restraint  operates  as  an  incentive,  and 
the  hazard  attendant  on  an  undertaking  generally  enhances 
the  pleasure  experienced    in    encountering  it.      Numerous 
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were  the  adventures  of  this  sort,  in  which  Db'Winza  and 
his  friend  were  engaged ;  dictated  rather  by  a  romantic  spirit 
of  enterprise,  than  by  any  natural  obliquity  of  character. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions,  that  De  Winza  was  re- 
turning alone  to  his  father's,  at  the  close  of  a  summer's 
evening;  and,  finding  the  weather  extremely  warm,  he  took 
a  turn  in  the  Prado,  to  enjoy  a  cool  breeze  from  the  moun« 
tains.  Having  continued  there  about  half  an  hour,  he  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  remarked  an  elderly  woman,  who 
had  passed  him  two  or  three  times,  observing  him  with  on« 
common  earnestness.  Seeming  to  disregard  her,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  his  way,  when  he  observed  her  following  him  at 
some  distance ;  upon  which,  he  stood  till  she  came  up,  when 
she  passed  him  rather  quick,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  follow  her.  Db  Winza  hesitated;  but  a 
moment's  consideration  determined  him  to  obey  her. 

She  passed  rapidly  through  several  streets,  till  she  came 
to  a  small  door,  opening  into  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground, 
at  the  rere  of  a  magnificent  house,  which  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence apart  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  She  unlocked 
the  door,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  De  Winza,  who 
by  this  time  had  come  up,  demanded  whither  she  was  leading 
him,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  she  replied,  placing  her  finger 
on  her  lip,  '*  be  silent  and  fear  not — the  friend  of  St. 
AuBBRT,  can  meet  with  no  harm  in  the  house  of  Db 
MoNTFORD — follow  me." 

'<  De  Montford!''  repeated  De  Winza  with  surprise,  as 
they  entered  the  garden,  and  proceeded  down  a  long  ave- 
nue, shaded  with  trees,  through  which  the  clear  beams  of 
the  moon,  that  was  just  rising,  were  unable  to  penetrate. 
The  evening  breeze,  playing  through  the  orange  blossoms 
that  hung  on  either  side,  wafted  around  the  most  delicious 
perfumes ;  while  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  strains  of  pen- 
sive sweetness  rose  on  the  air.  After  crossing  several  walks 
interspersed  with  parterres  of  flowers,  they  came  to  a  small 
temple,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  garden ;  to  which  they 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps ;  and  his  guide,  unlock- 
ing a  private  door,  led  Db  Winza  into  a  room,  completely 
dark ;  and,  desiring  him  to  remain  there  for  a  few  minutes, 
left  him. 

The  sound  of  her  retiring  footsteps  echoed  along  the 
marble  pavement,  and  i^oon  ceased  altogether ;  and  not  till 
thon  did  Db  Winza  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  situation  in 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  placed.     He  was   alone 
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«nd  anarmed,  in  a  place  to  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger, 
«nd  brought  for  no  purpose  he  could  comprehend.  A  few 
moments'  reflection  sufficiently  eonyinced  him  of  the  folly 
or  temerity  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  stories  he  had  heard  of 
persons  seduced  into  his  situation  for  the  purposes  of  roUbery 
Dr  murder,  recurred  to  his  imagination,  and  filled  it  with  the 
most  terrifying  apprehensions.  However,  he  determined  to 
mwait  with  patience  the  result — to  pursue  any  other  course 
would  now,  he  feared,  be  ineffectual.  After  remaining 
nearly  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  he  was 
about  to  explore  the  passage  by  which  the  old  woman  had 
left  him,  when  the  clapping  of  a  door  at  some  distance,  and 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  announced  her  return.— She  ap* 
preached,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  in  silence 
elong  a  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of  whieh,  they  ascended  a 
flight  of  winding  steps  that  opened  on  a  terrace,  cem« 
manding  an  extensire  view  of  the  surrounding  gardens, 
upon  which  the  moon  beams  shone  with  uncommon  lustre- 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  peace  had  breathed  a  holy  balm 
throughout  the  place,  and  all  the  angry  passions  had  fled 
lor  ever. 

Db  Winza  had  scarcely  time  to  gaze  on  the  scene 
beneath  him,  when  he  perceived,  at  the  further  end,  a 
female  figure,  dresse4  in  white,  leaning  against  the  balus- 
trade which  surrounded  the  terrace.  Her  long  fair  hair  was 
flung  gracefully  back,  and  the  moon,  shining  full  upon  her 
eountenance,  revealed  the  features  of  a  face  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  bewitching.  The  natural  vivacity  of  her  looks 
seemed  shaded  by  a  peculiar  degree  of  softness,  which 
heightened  considerably  the  interest  of  her  appearance; 
while  the  mild  lustre  «of  her  soft  blue  eye,  as  it  rested  on  that 
ef  D£  Winza,  seemed  to  speak  an  intuitive  connection 
with  the  soul ;  and  her  light  and  airy  form,  as  it  stood  before 
him,  appeared  like  the  spirit  of  another  world,  hovering  on 
the  confines  of  this ! 

De  Winza  gazed  in  astonishment ;  never  had  he  seen  an 
ebject  so  formed  to  captivate  his  senses — never  did  the  spell 
ef  youth  and  loveliness  so  powerfully  attract  his  heart  and 
imagination.  Gazing  on  the  beauteous  vision,  he  remained 
immoveable,  until  the  sound  of  his  name,  pronounced  by 

"  Lips,  Id  wbote  rosy  labyrinlb,  whea  she  •miled, 
The  gaser  lost  bioiself ' 

awoke  him  from  his  trance.    He  started  at  the  vibrations  of 
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a  voice  wboiie  every  tone  was  music,  and  fancied  it  familiar 
to  liis  ears. 

**  Db  Wins^a  !'^  exclaimed  his  fair  companion,  **  am  I 
indeed  forgotten?"—: — ^Tlie  veil  was  rent  from  his  eyes, 
recollection 'flashed  on  his  brain — **  No !"  he  cried,  dropping 

on  his  knee  before  her,  ^*  your  image  was  for  ever  here '' 

It  was  the  young  female  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the 
robbers,  on  the  night  of  his  return  to  Madrid,  and  of  whom 
he  had  never  since  obtained  any  tidings. 

Various  emotions  throbbed  within  his  bosom,  as  the  fair 
stranger  led  him  to  a  seat,  and  thus  addressed  him :  ^^  Ds 
WiNZA,  the  customs  of  a  rigid  world,  and  still  more,  those 
of  the  country  in  which  we  reside,  would,  doubtless,  con- 
demn as  imprudent,  the  step  which  I  have  tah:en ;  and  the 
dictates  of  a  heartless  policy  would  visit  it  with  the  heaviest 
censure.  But  they  who  enact  such  laws,  know  not  the 
chilling  vacuity  of  the  heart  when  its  first  hopes  lie  withered, 
or  the  agonizing  pangs  that  wring  it  when  it  shrinks  upon 
itself  in  conscious  desolation ;  their  cold,  unfeeling  bosoma 
have  never  throbbed  with  the  tumultuous  glow  of  passion, 
or  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  feeling  or  sensibility.  Oh!  Db 
WiNZA,  will  you  forgive  the  wild  imprudence  of  an  inex- 
perienced heart,  that  ventures  to  place  in  your  hands  her 
honor  and  her  fame  ?  Ton  have  already  been  the  preserver 
of  my  life — in  the  hour  of  danger  you  came,  like  a  guardian 
angel,  to  my  aid  and  saved  me  from  destruction.  Never  can 
the  memory  of  that  deed  be  obliterated  from  my  soul ;  many 
an  anxious  hour  have  I  dwelt  on  it,  and  fancy  fondly  cher- 
ished the  idea,  that  if  ever  I  stood  in  need  of  a  protector,  I 
should  find  one  in  you.  The  time  is  already  come — I  want  a 
noble,  generous  friend,  who  would  spurn  the  baser  feelings 
of  his  nature,  and  shield  me  from  a  fate  far  worse  than  death. 
It  were  vain  and  unnecessary  here  to  relate  the  causes  which 
have  placed  me  in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  and  have 
forced  me  to  act  a  part  so  discordant  to  my  feelings ;  but 
attend,  while  I  explain  some  circumstances  which  ma/  ac* 
count  for  my  motives  in  desiring  this  interview. 

**  Deprived  at  an  early  period  of  the  presence  of  a  mother, 
when  I  stood  most  in  need  of  her  assistance,  1  was  left 
a  dependent  on  the  affection  of  a  father,  who  has  well  ful- 
filled the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him.  To  his  parental 
care  I  am  indebted  for  the  possession  of  all  that  can  render 
life  dear  or  estimable ;  and  happy  should  I  be,  if  the  offer- 
ing of  my  life  would  repay  him ;  but,  alas !   he  requires  a 
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tetT  dearer  sacrifice — to  unite  my  destinies  for  ever  with  one 
from  whom  my  heart  reecHls — ^to  spend  my  days  in  firoitless 
retrospection  of  the  past,  or  hopeless  despondence  of  the 
future,  I  cannot^-dare  not  think  it ;  and  yet,  if  my  affee* 
tions  were  free,  my  heart  unbiassed,  I  might  be  happy  with 

St.  Aubert" 

*^  St.  Aubert!^  exdaimed  Ds  WmZA,  in  astonishment — 
**  Tes,  St.  Aubbrt  ;  for  some  services,  with  which  I  am 
itnacquainted,  my  father  requires  me  to  give  him  my  hand ; — 
I  allow  him  nnexceptionable,  possessed  of  every  virtue  that 
adorns  the  man,  and  every  requisite  to  make  woman  blest — 
kut  still  I  cannot  love  him ;  a  secret  dread  hangs  over  my 
soul  whenever  he  approaches — I  feel  an  icy  chill  pressing*  on 
my  heart  while  in  his  presence,  that,  like  an  odious  incobns,. 
freezes  the  genial  current  of  my  blood,  and  deadens  its  cir* 
eolation.  Accident  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  you  and  St.  Aubert,  and  I  have 
Ikeen  induced  to  solicit  this  interview,  that  yon  might  prevail 
#n  your  friend  to  withdraw  his  unavailiujr  offess,  and  spare 
me  the  pain  of  wounding  the  feelings  oi  a  kind  and  affec* 
tionate  father,  by  refusing  an  accedence  to  his  wishes.  Do 
this,  Db  Winza,  and  for  ever  bear  the  bLeasing  of  Imhalims 

»|t  MOMTFORD !" 

"  He  shall,  by  Heaven !""— exclaimed  De  Winza,  with  im- 
passioned energy.  "  I  know  St.  Aubert  well,  I  know  hi^ 
lioble  nature  would  spurn  the  possession  of  a  divided  heart, 
^ven  if  it  were  ofitered  him ; — fear  not  beauteous  Ihmaainb  ! 
your  commands  shall  be  obeyed ;  but  !n  bearing  yonr  resolntion 
to  my  friend,  I  also  sign  the  warrant  for  my  own  condemna* 
lion — yott  love," — and  Imhalinb  hung  her  head  in  silence — 
"  you  love,  and  the  heart  that  now  bends  before  yon  in 
silent  adoration,  must  pine  for  ever  in  hopeless  despondenoj. 
Oh,  Imhalinb;  in  that  hour  of  darkness  and  of  terror, 
when  chance  Ted  me  to  your  rescue,  the  fiat  of  my  destiny 
was  sealed ;  from  that  hour  I  dared  to  love,  though  robbed 
of  even  the  possibility  of  requital,  and  your  image,  Mke  a 
precious  relic  preserved  through  many  an  hour  of  sorrow, 
has  lived  within  my  breast.  The  occurrences  of  that  night 
have  been  like  the  fair  shadows  of  a  dream,  mocking  the 
imagination  with  its  tinted  coloring ;  and  the  form  that  stole 
on  my  bewildered  mind,  defied  the  possibility  of  reason  to 
Identify.  Forgive  me,  Immaline,  I  feel  I  should  not  ad- 
dress you  thus,— that  heart  fs  now  another's,  and  never  can 
be  mine.— Alas!  St.  Aubert,  must  he  too  be  wretched!'' 
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**  Oht  the  carse  of  the  injured  is  upon  me»  and  I  am  doom- 
ed to  hlast  all  around  me,"  replied  the  aeitated  Iiimalinb. 
'*  Hear  me,  Dfi  Wibtza,  hear  me,  and  be  dumb  for  ever ; — I 
am  not  what  I  aeem — to  wed  with  me  were  infamy ;  ^hame 
«nd  sin  and  sorrow  are  on  my  brow,  yet  am  I  innooent. 
Under  the  speeioua  pretext  of  marriage,  my  mother  was  sa- 
doced  from  her  paternal  home ;  wealth  and  grandeur  blazed 
aroand  her,  but  grief,  for  the  degradation  <»f  her  name, 
burst  on  her  heart--a  parent's  curse  followed  her  to  the  nare* 
iThe  boor  of  mv  birth  was  that  of  her  diuolution, — and  ooq« 
Irition  for  her  iate  excited  in  my  father  a  regard  for  her  un* 
iiappy  offspring.  I  have  experienced  his  paternal  affection, 
all  that  the  most  finbounded  profusion  could  supi^y  has  been 
laYiabed  4m  my  improvement.  Surrounded  by  weaUh  and 
grandeur,  and  possiessed  of  every  exterior  blessing,  still  I 
was  nahappy.  My  spirit,  like  an  exiled  wanderer,  sighed 
for  the  home  of  its  nativity,  the  communion  of  kindred 
hearts ;  but  who  would  associate  with  a  natural  daughter  of 
Db  Momtpobd? — ^the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  me, 
and  my  youthful  companions  fled  from  me, -as  from  a  pesti- 
lence. Oh,  Db  Winza,  when  I  sought  in  the  solitude  of  my 
own  heart  a  refuge  from  the  taunts  of  an  ungenerous  world, 
bow  sullenly  the  pulse  of  hope  throbbed  within  my  bosom ! 
how  drear  and  comfortless  was  the  prospect  before  me. 
Born  in  sin,  I  was  the  child  of  sorrow,  I  have  tasted  of  the 
bitterness  of  grief,  but  the  blush  of  shame  never  burned  upon 
my  brow.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  sought  within  my  own  breast 
that  comfort  I  could  not  meet  without;  there,  all  was  a 
wilderness,  uncheered  by  a  single  ray,  and  unblessed  with  a 
single  charm ;  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  without  one  tie  to 
bind  sne  to  existence,  or  a  bosom,  on  which  I  could  repose 
my  scnrrows ;  yet  in  that  honr  of  desolation,  a  light  broke 
on  my  bewildered  soul, — a  dawn  of  hope  succeeded  to  a 
long  night  of  sorrow, — I  dared  to  love, — ^plty  me  Db  Wlirz4, 
but  do  not  despise  me ;  you  have  the  secret  of  my  heart,  be 

finerous  and  leave  me ;  I  am  not  worthy  your  affection,  for 
am  sunk  beneath  you.^* 

**  IMMALIVB,  beloved  as  soon  as  seen,  hear  me,  while  I 
swear,  never  to  know  an  hour  of  repose,  if  driven  from 
your  presence, — ^you  are  dearer  to  me  by  the  declaration 
you  have  made  ;  give  me  your  hand,  say  you  will  be  mine — 
and  woe  to  the  wretch  would  breathe  a  whiqper  on  your 
name!" 
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^*  Forbear,  forbear/' interrupted  the  affrighted  Imm aline, 
**  think  of  your  father, — ^think  how  his  proud  and  haughty 
nature  would  feel  at  the  disgrace  his  son  would  draw  upon 
his  name  ;  beware  Db  Winza,  lest  the  curse  of  disobedience 
blast  thee  too, — farewell — we  here  must  part;  remember 
what  I've  said,  and  sometimes  bestow  a  thought  on  my 
memory, — when  blest  with  the  affections  of  some  happier 
maid,  think  of  her  whose  prayers  shall  be  with  yon,  'think 
of  her  whose  last  sigh  shall  be  offered  for  your  happiness, 
but  never  breathe  the  name  of  Immalinb  Db  Montpoed/* 

*^  Cease,  in  pity  cease,"  exclaimed  Db  Winxa.  "  Never 
*^  will  I  wed  one  but  thee. — Hear  me  lMMALiNB-~distraction 
seizes  me — ^you  said  you  loved — oh,  why  hast  thou  flung  that 
spell  of  witchery  over  my  heart,  why  hast  thou  charmed  me 
with  thy  truth  and  loveliness,  and  then  cast  the  blight  of  de- 
solation on  my  hopes,  to  crush  them  in  the  bud  ?"  His  whole 
frame  shook  with  nervous  agitation ;  a  cold  damp  dew  hung 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  wild  glance  of  his  dark-blue  eye 
gave  to  his  countenance  an  expression  of  deep,  determined 
import.  Pale,  cold,  and  still,  in  that  despondency  of 
feeling  into  which  the  heart  subsides  when  all  that  it  has 
prized  is  passing  away,  stood  the  hapless  Immalinb;  tears 
stole  down  her  cheeks,  and  a  tone  of  settled  melancholy 
dwelt  upon  her  features,  as,  with  a  faltering  voice  she  replied, 
"  I  never  loved  but  one — and  he  is  here  !" 

"Heavenly  powers!" — exclaimed  De  Winza,  flinging 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  pressing  her  pale  hand  to  his  lips, 
'*  am  I  indeed  so  blest ! — Ob,  it  is  all  a  dream, — speak  to  me 
Immalime — tell  me  once  again  that  I  am  loved — ^let  my  ears 
once  more  drink  the  blessed  sounds,  dear  to  my  heart  as  the 
voice  of  mercy  to  the  dying  sinner ; — despair  and  madness 
were  within  me  and  thou  hast  changed  them  into  joy,  into 
bliss  uputterable ;  speak  to  me,  say  you  will  be  mine — mine, 
dearest  Immalik^  !" 

«'  De  Winza  !  oh,  De  Winza  !"  was  all  the  agitated  girl 
could  express,  while  her  full  blue  eye,  as  she  hung  over  him, 
was  flooded  with  tears.  It  was  a  moment  of  ecstacy,  and  the 
still  warm  tear  that  fell  upon  his  cheek,  the  mute  eloquence 
of  her  downcast  eye  and  the  agitation  of  her  frame  as  she 
struggled  to  escape  from  his  passionate  embrace,  spoke  more 
than  all  the  pomp  of  words-  Grasping  her  in  impassioned 
energy,  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  poipted  to 
|he  moonlit  sky, — *<  Yon  soptary  orb,  shall  witness  to  our 
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VOWS ;  here  where  every  breeze  is  still,  where  all  around 
breathes  peace  and  harmony,  and  echo  yields  no  voice  bat 
to  the  sighs  of  love,  here  Immalinb,  swear  you  will  be  mine, 
and  no  earthly  power  shall  4ivide  us !"  A  glow  of  fervid 
animation  rushed  to  her  features,  her  frame  trembled  with 
rapturous  emotion,  her  heart  seemed  struggling  against  the 
impetuosity  of  her  feelings,  as  she  cried  **  Thine  for  coer^^ 
and  sank  in  the  arms  of  De  Winza. 

(To  bo  contioned.) 

» 

FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

A  LOVER. 


As  the  Bdifon  are  not  at  libertj  to  divalge  fhe  manoer  io  which  these  papers 

raoie  into  their  handis  they  can  only  remark  that  the  faJe  which  is  related  is 

strictly  lr»»— and  that  the  only  alterations  they  bare  adopted  are  in  names  and  re- 

sidenccsy  tlie  publication  of  which  wonid  be  nointereiting  to  the  Pnblic,  and  a 

violation  of  that  secresy  which  they  are  enjoined  to  observe. 

4 

Vale  of  Atocor-^ih  3unt. 

I  cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you — my 
friend,  Mr.  *  #  #  *  whom  you  have  seen  with  me,  and 
who  accompanied  me  down  here,  is  returning  to  Dublin, 
and  I  entrust  this  letter  to  bis  care.  Wben  he  calls  on  you 
with  it,  I  beg  you  may  give  him  whatever  attention  your 
leisure  will  permit,  as  he  is  one  for  whom  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard, which  I  am  confident  will  be  some  recommendation 
to  your  favour. 

Y  on  desired  me  to  write  to  you  when  I  should  reach  tbe 
Vale,  and  I  had  scarcely  rested  myself  at  the  Meeting 
Cottage  wben  I  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to  fulfil  your  com- 
mands. We  left  Lara  Barracks  this  morning  after  break* 
&st,  but  lingered  at  the  Lake  of  Glendalough  for  a  long 
time  before  we  could  prevail  on  ourselves  to  bid  it  adieu — 
the  gloomy  magnificence  of  the  ruins,  that  stand  like  broken 
testimonials  of  religion  which  had  fallen  under  the  hand  of 
time,  but  had  not  yet  mouldered  into  oblivion — the  silent 
and  awful  stillness  that  pervades  the  whole  scene — the  eternal 
twilight  of  the  shores — the  sombre  majestyof  the  rifted  moun- 
tains that  look  in  sullen  pomp  from  their  elavation  on  the  calm 
waters  below — all  filled  our  hearts  with  so  deep  and  thrilling 
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a  sensation  that  we  did  not  easily  recover  our  gaiety  and 
spirits.  As  we  continued  our  walk  to  Rathdrum  (for  pedes- 
trianism  is  my  favorite  exercise)  our  tlioughts  were  occupied 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  wonders  our  guide  related  con- 
cerning the  Seven  Churches.  We  saw  nothing  but  St. 
Kevin  and  Kathleen — ^the  lion  and  the  serpent — the  cross  oa 
t^e  Robber's  grave — and  a  hundred  other  traditionary  appear- 
ances. Our  imaginations  carried  us  back  to  the  giant  he 
had  spoken  of — Fian  Mac  Columb,  or,  as  he  is  called  by 
the  peasantry.  Fan  Ma  Cool — and  we  fancied  we  beheld 
him  standing  on  the  ledge  of  the  precipice,  waving  his  un- 
earthly steel  with  which  he  had  divided  the  opposite  moun- 
tain in  two — Moore's  exquisite  lines  stole  on  onr  re- 
collection, and  1  could  not  every  now  and  then  avoid 
humming 

Glendalongb  I  Uiy  sloonv  thore,  Ac* 

We  reached  Rathdrum  at  dinner  time  ;  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  little  town,  except  ihat  it  contains  a  fine 
building  called  the  Flannel  Hall ;  it*  is  situated  romantically 
enough  on  the  Avoca,  but  did  not  possess  sufficient  attrac- 
tion to  prevent  us  from  continuing  our  journey  in  the  evening 
towards  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles. 

We  are  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca  at  last,  and  I  am  inadeqaate 
to  describe  its  beauties  to  you :  if  it  bad  been  a  place  but 
little  spoken  of,  I  would  have  felt  less  diffidence  in  writing 
about  it,  but  when  I  hear  its  praises  buzzing  from  every 
tongue,  I  would  wish  to  be  totally  silent,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  picturesque  scenery  it  presents.  The 
Meeting  is  formed  by  the  mingling  of  the  Avon  and  the 
Avoca — at  this  season  the  waters  are  very  low,  and  present 
little  better  than  the  appearance  of  scanty  streams ;  on 
one  side  stands  the  Meeting  Cottage  in  a  copse  that  overo 
hangs  the  river — it  is  elegant  and  simple  beyoncf  description — 
on  the  other,  Castle  Howard,  a  stately  and  turretted  edifice* 
rising  amidst  the  mountain  trees  that  conceal  everything  but 
its  lofty  towers  as  they  catch  the  eye  of  the  distant  traveller 
from  the  elevation  on  which  they  are  reared — in  the  scene 
beyond,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  heighten  the  sublime  effect 
of  the  blue  hills  that  swell  in  gradual  succession  over  the 
entire.  We. did  not,  however,  fully  appreciate  this  Eden 
of  our  romantic  hearts,  until  we  reached  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  immediately  under  Castle  Howard.     A  lawn 
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interspersed  with  a  rariety  of  shrubbery  trees,  ran  from  a 
hermitage  or  moss  house  to  the  brink  of  the  river — ^we  paused 
to  indulge  the  delightful  associations  it  conjured  up — ^here 
might  the  soul  of  feeling,  freed  from  the  bustle  of  the  busy 
world,  repose  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  slumber  as 
placidly  as  those  tides  when  they  sleep  calm  and  breathless 
onder  the  moonlight.  I  felt  a  new  sensation  win  me  into 
secret  deyotion-^Heayen  and  Earth — all  that  I  worshipped — 
all  that  I  loved — flashed  through  my  thoughts,  with  that 
rapidity  of  intellectual  perception  which  is  universally  un- 
derstood, but  cannot  be  defined.  I  wandered  from  my 
companion  into  one  of  the  clumps  of  trees  that  surroundea' 
us — a  few  melancholy  ideas  for  a  moment  unnerved  me — I 

'  wished  for  the  society  of  those ^but  I  dare  not  divulge 

all  my  thoughts  to  you — ^I  fear  you  might  condemn  me — ^in 
that  moment  I  felt 


obow  tbe  bait  ckarmi  of  natnre  improrc. 


WlMB  we  iM  Umb  Toflected  from  looks  Ibot  we  loro  t 


•  •  leave  these  descriptions  of  scenery  for  a  more  inte- 
resting subject — I  mean  your  amiable  family,  for  they  have 
more  of  my  thoughts  than  you  will  be  led  to  believe  from 
this  dull  letter ;  and  I  assure  yon  I  never  think  so  highly  of 
myself,  as  when  I  reflect  on  the  confidence  with  which  they 
favor  me.  I  cannot  speak  of  your  uncle  as  he  deserves,  and 
as  I  feel ;  he  is  a  man  of  benevolence  and  sensibility — a  man 
of  worth  and  talent ;  and  I  honor  him  with  all  that  respectful 
admiration  a  superior  fellow-creature  commands.  Tour 
cousin  Frederic  is  a  great  favorite  with  me — his  manners  and 
soavity  of  deportment  are  his  recommendations  to  every 
society,  and  there  cannot  be  a  better  domestic  character. 
The  small  number  of  your  social  circle  leaves  me  but  one 
more  to  speak  of-^and  in  dwelling  upon  her  name,  I  would 
do  Injustice  to  her  excellence,  and  my  own  feelings,  for  the 
expression  of  any  ardent  thought  is  always  weaker  than  the 
reality. — What  have  I  written? — the  loveliness  about  me 
has,  1  fear,  led  me  into  a  rhapsody — do  not  speak  of  the  last 
line  or  two ;  but  give  the  enclosed  note  to  Eleanor,  who  de- 
sired I  would  send  her  a  description  of  the  country,  and 
convey  at  the  same  moment  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment 

to  all  my  friends  at 

•  •  •  ' 


1  is  t^  BuMiit  SnqtiUrftor 
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Note  enclosed,  addressed  to  EUanoTm 

Surrounded  by  the  charms  of  solitary  and  ioanimate  nature, 
I  pause  from  the  contemplation  of  their  attractions  to  con- 
Terse  with  those  who  are  always  with  me  in  imagination. 
Ton  requested  I  would  keep  a  journal  of  all  I  would  see. 
In  order  to  afford  you  an  idea  of  those  beautiful  scenes  you 
have  heard  so  much  of.  1  have  transmitted  to  Louisa  an 
account  of  some  of  them ;  and  you  may  glean  sufiBcient  to 
discover  that  I  am  totally  unfit  to  describe  them  at  all. 

This  is  the  land  of  romance,  and  I  have  often  wished  I 
were  a  poet,  that  1  might  here  indulge  a  taste  which  this 
delightful  retreat  seems  to  inspire.  Yet  still  in  all  this 
enthusiasm  of  admiration,  my  heart,  Eleanor,  my  heart 
remains  unchanged,  and  I  can  find  nothing  to  compare  with 
what  ^*  I've  left  behind  me.'*  No  fascination  can  destroy  the 
spell  which  memory  breathes  over  my  soul — ^let  me  roam 
where  I  will,  the  past  crowds  my  enraptured  sense,  depriving 
the  present  enchantment  of  half  its  power — and  were  I  to 
wander  an  exile  for  years,  I  could  never  gaze  on  an  eye — a 
lip — a  form — so  capable  of  conveying  the  electric  expression 
of  mute  and  intense  feeling,  as  those  from  which  I  have 
parted.  ^ 

*  «  # 


Gold  Mines,  9th  June, 


I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  promptitude  with  which  you 
answered  my  letter.  You  tell  me  wonders — Eleanor  was 
pleased  with  the  short  note  I  scribbled  to  her,  and  said  it 
was  '<  ill-natured  to  write  so  briefly.'^  Oh !  Louisa^  how  my 
heart  throbbed  at  that  passage. — I  have  known  your  cousin 
1  believe  near  a  year  and  a  hal^  yet  till  that  moment,  no 
action  of  her's  ever  affected  me.  You  ask  me  in  a  half- 
serious  half-jesting  tone,  what  I  mean  by  the  breaks  and 
pauses  in  my  last?— I  would  answer  by  inquiring,  what 
means  the  agitation  of  your  pulse  when  you  are  speaking  of 
something  very  dear  to  you  ?— what  means  the  tremor  that 
runs  through  your  veins  when,  sitting  near  those  you  reve- 
rence, you  feel  yourself  at  a  loss  for  language  in  the  instant 
that  il  is  most  necessary  to  use  it?  1  could  enumerate  a  thou- 
sand situations  in  ^hich  the  silent  and  quivering  lip  denotes 
the  emotion  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
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Incoherentr— I  coald  frame  a  thousand  answers  to  your  ques- 
tion— a  thousand  apologies  for  my  desultory  lines,  but  I  am 
incapable  of  retracing  what  I  rendered  unintelligible  before. 
Who  can  calmly  follow  the  track  of  the  blazing  comet,  andi 
reduce  it  to  detail? — Who  can  pursue  the  wanderings  of  the 
human  heart,  chain  down  its  bursts  of  natural  fervor,  and 
.explain  away  its  inconsistencies  ? 

*  «  « 

[A  blank  occnri  for  a  coasiderable  tpwe,  in  the  biitory  of  Uiose  letten;  bni 
by  a  few  lines  accidentally  preferred  from  different  intervening  epiitlee,  the 
Bditon  foUow  np  the  story  in  the  retnm  of  the  lover  to  Dublin,  and  the  avowal  of 
bis  attachment  to  Eleanor.    The  foUowing  fragment  is  the  next  in  order.] 

♦  *  ♦  • 

Madness  is  in  my  heart  and  my  brain ^Oh !  Eleanor,  by 

the  suppressed  pangs  of  a  loye  I  have  concealed  for  years— 
by  the  untold  sorrows  of  disappointment  and  despair — ^by  the 
suspense  of  this  most  miserable  moment — ^why  did  you  give 
me  back  that  withered  flower  ? — it  seems  like  the  emblem  of 
a  rejected  heart — I  look  on  it  with  tears,  and  I  murmur  to 
myself  how  indifferent  Eleanor  is  to  what  I  suffer. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Will  no  protestations  convince  you  of  my  fidelity? — Am 
I  still  to  assure  you  what  you  will  not  believe?  How  many 
changes,  Eleanor,  have  I  watched  in  your  features  and  your 
manners ! — one  night  a  brilliant  glow  lights  up  the  one, .  and 
communicates  its   warmth  to  the   other — the   next    night, 
perhaps,  you  meet  me  with  an  averted  eye,  and  a  cold  hand, 
as  if  you  wished  to  avoid  me  ? — Oh !  let  me  not  judge  un- 
favorably of  womankind  from  the  temper  of  the  most  perfect 
of  the  sex. — I  have  that  elevated  love  for  you  which  would 
sacrifice  all  peri^onal  attentions,  and  even  personal  happiness, 
to  what  the   world  calls  propriety,  if  you  desired  it — and, 
Eleanor,  by  your  mysterious  actions  towards  me,  I  suspect 
you  do.     You  have  a  high  sense  of  female  character,  and  you 
know  too  well  how  to  preserve  its  dignity.    How  many  plans 
'have  I  laid  to  place  a  letter  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  reach 
your  eye — how  many  expedients  have  I  resorted  to  in  order 
to  win  you  to  the  perusal  of  a  few  lines !    Sometimes  1  have 
thrown  a  note  into  your  bonnet  when  1  perceived  you  were 
going  to  wear  it,  and  hastily  taken  my  leave,  lest  you  should 
discover  it  in  my  presence  ;  sometimes  I  have  dropped  oho 
in  the  hall,  as  you  were  about  to  come  through  it,  and  as 
quickly   disappeared;— but  why  should  '  1   speak  of   these 
trifles?  «  #  « 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  q 
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Eostaoyi  my  dear  Eleanori  like  mine,  cannet  find  a  breath 
ffom  heaven  to  oonrey  its  wild  deliriani  of  delight — language 
flfnkfl  under  ths  expreMions  of  ita  influence — I  cannot  thank 

Ca-»I  cannot  bless  you-- for  the  idolatry  of  my  heart,  that 
B  for  years  been  silentty  ofeted  up  to  you,  is  dumb  in 
gratitude.  Last  night— last  night— I  could  live  upon  that 
sound,  for  it  gave  me  life— you  promised-— and  I  do  reli* 
giously  believe  that  promise-^last  night  ye«  promised  me 
an  answer  to  my  last;  how  can  I  write  of  it?-— I  shotdd 
count  the  momeota  tiU  it  comes — execrate  the  lazy  hours, 
that  never  borrowed  wings  from  love,  and  pray  for  fortitude 
to  bear  calmly  my  joy.  I  eannot  rest — 1  am  like  an  un* 
friended  being  until  I  receive  it. 


fTv  te  c«iUaQed«) 


«*  Th§  jnitoff  ^  M#  ChiMiA»  Jbr  lie  Beeover^  and  Ptmetthu  tf  fJU  Hmtf 

LoDdMi— Lottgauui,  Hunt,  Kcef,  Omm  hnd  Browne,  IStfr 

Wb  are  happy  that  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Mills'  valuable  history,  has  authorised  us  to  lay  thia 
short  notice  before  our  readers.  Our  stock  of  English  liter* 
ature  has  received  niany  additions  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and,  perhaps,  for  well  directed  in- 
dustry, no  writer  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  eountry  more 
than  the  Author  of  the  histories  of  Muhammedanism  and  the 
Crusades.  He  has  filled  a  vacancy  in  our  historical  library^ 
and  the  excellent  execution  of  his  attempt  softens  our  regret^ 
that  Gibbon's  object  prevented  hhn  from  entering  more  into 
the  detail  of  facts  on  which  the  illnstrious  names  of  Richard 
and  Edward  have  conferred  so  deep  an  interest.  Detach^ 
histories  are  always  desirable ;  confined  in  their  inqniriesy 
they  present  to  us  a  more  minute  account  of  the  private  mo- 
tives and  personal  actions  of  the  individuals  whose  deeds  are* 
recorded;  they,  in  some  measure,  embrace  the  advantages 
of  biography ;  and  the  philosopher,  whose  studies  are  di«- 
rected  by  the  hope  of  future  benefit— who  reads,  rather  to  en- 
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large  Us  inhere  of  iotelleotaal  vision,  and  to  gain  instmotiefB 
for  the  oonduct  of  hia  life,  than  to  gratify  an  emp^  oorioaity* 
— -prefera  the  statement  which  oomUaes  general  and  particular 
iniormation,  to  that  which  pursues  eitlwr  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  equally  valuable  competitor.  Mr.  MOls  has  proposed 
another  inducement  to  tiie  perusal  of  his  interesting  vokimeSt 
Ibr  which  we  refer  our  reader  to  this  extract  from  Us  preface. 

**  Tbt  lypoKd  a«tr  of  nlitrlBg  tb«  Holy  Seraldlft  at  Jeranlaai  from  tte  yoke 
^  tte  MnvelflMBo  teSaoaoed  tbo  wMttni  world  dmiiif  a  ooaiidsiabte  fart  of  thtf 
Middle  Bftt-  It  kod  ill  orlf io  in  the  anhranal  IboUiif  of  rasarding  with  T«Bai»» 
tioa  tfat  ieeoes  of  frtat  aTCOUi ;  it  wai  ooariiiMd  and  matarad  by  tba  conmoa 
diiparitkia  of  aattlif  tko  aaal  of  abMlala  oblifalloe  apoa  atery  tUaf^hat  it  aoa- 
apeUd,  in  hofrarar  raaMita  a  degraa>  milk  pMj :  It  waa  q^iekaead  teto  aetlaa 
hf  iadipulioa  at  kisaita  and  intolaranca  of  error:  and  it  arae  eapportad  dariait 
Hi  teifa  ae  a  prindpla  of  coadact,  by  Papal  aothority,  political  iataraitf,  and  br 
Ibe  lava  of  thai  haaordbia  tapnlatlaB  which  la  di^  af  chlvaliy  wae  bcctowad 
^p«i  wUttaat  ahrlftiaaa. 

Aad  jei  the  ihoTee  of  Palectiae  awy  not  ba  iaiproparly  rafardcA  merely  ai  the 
'ibcalrB  af  English  cblTalry.  Maay  oi  oar  aiait  vlgoroat  and  warlike  prlacea 
■Mxbt  aiaHyrdoai  or  gkiry  hi  Aeia.  Richard  Coear  da  Lkm  ie  ebMly  leawrhaMe 
«Br  Mi  inrtial  pilcriaiaffe  to  tba  Holy  Land.  Robert  Carlheer»  (the  eldcct  eon  of 
'  WiUiuB  tba  Coaqneror,)  Richard,  eari  of  Cornwall,  (the  brother  of  King  Heuy 
HI*)  aad  the  all-praieed  Bdward«  (afterwarde  King  Edward  1.)  were  heroical 
vcUrlti  of  the  eroci.  Efaa  after  the  Cmiaden  had  been  drlTcn  from  Syria,  aad 
Ibe  erjof  rellgioaa  war  was  heard  bat  at  iaterrab  in  Barope,  onr  brare  aad 
poWIe  Boaarcha  Heary  IV.  and  Henry  V.  wiihed  to  re-kindle  the  Same  of  holy 


^^belhir  the  hdiy  wan  are  cancUered,  then,  ae  beleagl^to  tte  pnMIc  aflhire  af 
Karepe,  er  ee  a  porUea  of  the  eaiiy  hiitory  of  England;  ahlitary  af  them  hi  the 
lagtah  laagaage  appeare  to  be  a  derideratam'* 

We  liave  alreadly  eipressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  manner 
la  wliich  he  has  supplied  this  desideratum.  It  yet  remains  to 
give  our  readers  such  a  brief  account  of  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  Crusades,  as  will  enable  them  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
pereeire  the  beauty  of  a  few  extracts  which  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore them. 

Almost  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity^  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  was  thought  to  expi- 
ate tlie  offsnces  of  the  devotee.  Some  were  incited  by  super- 
stition—others  united  the  characters  of  merchant  and  palmer. 
When  Syria  fell  beneath  the  Turkish  arms,  the  christians 
were  still  allowed  to  visit  the  holy  tomb ;  bnt  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  Tartar  conquerors  for  their 
safety,  and  the  Popes  more  than  once  resolved  on  attempt- 
ing the  rescue  of  their  eastern  dependents  from  the  cruel 
Moslems.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  western  christians, 
among  whom  even  the  clergy  were  •possessed  with  a 'military 
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enthusiasniy  seemed  to  promise  them  every  assistance,   and 
the  institutions  of  chivalry,  which  called  on  its  possessor  to 
assist  the  church  and  succour  the  oppressed,  were  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  attempt ;  but  it  remained  for  the  fanaticism 
of  an  obscure  individual  to  '^  loosen  Europe  from  its  founda- 
tion  and  hurl   it  against  Asia."*     A.  D.    1093.     Peter   the 
Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  who  had  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
felt  for  the  wretchedness  of  his  brethren,  having  obtained 
the   permission   of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  preached  a  Crasade 
through  the  warlike  states  of  Europe.     Political  incitements 
were  added  to  his  instigations :  the  Grecian  emperor  called 
for  their  assistance:  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope, 
the  most  powerful  princes  embraced  the  sacred  cause.     But 
t>efore  the  regular  armaments  could  be  prepared,  an  impa- 
tient populace  hurried  forward  in  overwhelming  masses,  with- 
out subordination,  and' almost  without  leaders.    In  four  divi- 
sions  and  at  different  times,  they  directed  their  march  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  committing,  in  their  course,  every 
excess  which  could   disgrace  humanity;   but  their  cruelty, 
their  crimes,  and  their  impiety  called  down  the  judgments 
of  Heaven,  and,  in  their  destruction,  Europe  lost  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  250,000  persons.     While  the  remains  of 
these  wretched  fanatics  were  lying  on  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine — Hugh  of  Verman- 
dois,  brother  of  the  French  king — Robert   Curthose,  duke 
of  Normandy — Raymond,    count   of  Thoulouse — Stephen, 
count  of  Blois — and  Chartres  Bohemond,  pripce  of  Taren- 
tum — ^his  relative  Tancred — and  many  other  feudal  chieftains 
were  arming  their  retainers ;  and  in  1096,  they  proceeded  in 
different  bands  and  by  different  routes  to  Constantinople. 
When  collected  before  the  walls   of    Nice,   the  first  town 
which  they  attacked,    they    numbered  700,000   pilgrims  of 
)  every  rank,  of  whom  100,000  were  mail-clad  horsemen ;  but 
I  when,  after  forcing  their  way  through  every  obstacle,  they 
I   found  themselves  at  length  beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
^^ejr  number  was  reduced  to  40,000.     Their  fanaticism,  how- 
<!ver,  still  rendered  them  more  than  equal  to  the  defenders 
of  the  city,  and  it  yielded  to  their  furious  assault.    They  had 
already  made  themselves  masters  of  Edessa  and  Antioch, 
and  their  chief  leaders  were  rewarded  with  the  sovereignty 
of  these  cities.*    Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  king  of 
Jerusalem,   and  for  many  years  the  affairs  of  the  eastern 
christians  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition,  till  the  re^ 
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capture  of  Ihe  county  of  Edessa,  rendered  a  second  crusade 
necessary. 

Conrad  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  king  of 
France,  assumed  the  sacred  badge,  at  the  powerful  instiga- 
tion of  St.  Bernard ,  an  enthusiast  of  exalted  character, 
who  equalled  his  precursor  Peter  in  fanaticism,  and  excelled' 
him  beyond  comparison  in  intellectual  capacity  ;  but  partly 
from  the  duplicity  of  Manuel  who  then  swayed  the  Grecian 
sceptre,  and  preferred  the  neighborhood  even  of  .the 
Moslems  to  that  of  his  turbulent  visitors — and  partly  from 
their  own  inability  to  manage  such  unnumbered  hosts,  the 
soTcreigns  were  compelled  to  return  without  accomplishing 
the  object  of  their  fruitless  and  perilous  adventure. 

The  failure  of  the  second  crusade  disheartened  the  Latins, 
and  cooled  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  professors  of 
chivalry ;  and  though  some  few.  to  prove  their  fond  devotion 
to  their  mistresses,  still  annualy  braved  the  dangers  of  adven- 
ture, yet  the  hour  of  national  enterprise  was  past.  It  was, 
however,  the  wish  of  the  Roman  Pontiiff  to  rouse  his  depen- 
dents from  their  apathy,  and  the  exertions  of  the  church 
were  beginning  to  take  effect — ^*  fanaticism  was  again  re- 
kindliog  the  torch  of  religious  war,''  when  the  melancholy 
news  arrived  of  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem  under  the  .do- 
minion of  Saladin  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
emperor  of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  assumed  the  badge  of  the  Crusaders 
and  visited  Palestine.  The  circumstances  of  this  third 
crusade  are  too  well  known  to  require  detail. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Richard  to  his  kingdom,  the 
hopes  which  his  bravery  had  allowed  the  Croises  of  Palestine 
to  indulge  were  strengthened   by  the  death  of  Saladin.     A 
fourth  crusade  Was  undertaken  by  the  princes  of  Germany, 
and  a  crowd  of  warriors  followed  their  standard ;  but  their 
want  of  prudence  betrayed  them  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
They  had  taken  Jaffa  ;  all  the  coast  was  in  their  power,  and 
no  enemy  appeared  to  prevent  Jerusalem  from  yielding  to 
their  arms;  but  they  wasted  the  precious  moments  in  the 
siege  of  an  insigniBcant  fortress,  and  allowed  the  Sultans  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  to  concentrate  their  forces.     Panic-struck 
they  raia^ed  the  siege ;  some  returned  to  Germany  ;  the  rest 
were  surprised  and  massacred  in  Jaffa. 
.  The   fifth    crusade,  like  the  first  and  second,    owed  its 
origin  to  the  fanaticism  of  Fulk  of  Nuilly,  a  preacher  who 
mi^ht  claim  companionship  with  Bernard.     The  princes  who 
undertook  it  went  by  sea  to   Constantinople,  and  allowed 
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themselves  to  be  diverted  from  their  orig'iiial  purpose  to  an 
interference  with  the  political  dissensions  of  the  Grecian 
capital.  The  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  tlie  city  of  Con- 
stantinople,  and  the  election  of  a  Latin  emperor  in  the  per- 
son of  Baldwin  9  count  of  Flanders,  was  the  important 
though  unexpected  issue  of  this  expedition. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine  was 
falling  fast  into  decay,  and  in  the  year  1216  the  sixth  crusade 
was  undertaken.  After  a  duration  of  thirteen  years,  it  ended 
in  the  coronation  of  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  at 
Jerusalem,  of  which  he  became  titular  sovereign  by  marriage 
and  real  possessor  by  his  superior  policy;  and  Mr.  Mills 
remarks  that  the  address  of  Frederic  more  effectually  pro* 
moted  the  object  of  tbe  holy  war,  than  did  the  heroic 
phrenzy  of  Richard. 

A  seventh  crusade  was  commenced  in  which  Richard  earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England  was  the  prin* 
cipal  actor ;  he  conducted  the  army  to  glory  and  success, 
and  returned  to  England  with  the  character  of  deliverer  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the  consequences  of  his  valour 
were  soon  lost.  The  Korasmians,  a  tribe  of  Tartar  savaged 
again  seized  Jerusalem,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared 
in  the  massacre.  An  eighth  crusade  was  undertaken  to 
punish  the  Korasmians  and  redeem  the  holy  ground ;  and 
Louis  IX.  of  France  became  its  leader.  He  commenced  his- 
operations  in  Egypt ;  but  misfortune  attended  his  steps,  and 
he  was  made  captive  by  the  Mamelukes.  They  accepted  a 
pecuniary  ransom,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Palestine  he 
embarked  for  the  west.  "  All  that  was  great  and  chivalrous 
in  France  had  been  spread  out  in  martial  array,  and  had  met 
with  little  else  than  discomfiture  and  defeat." 

The  aiiairs  of  Palestine  rapidly  declined.  The  Mame- 
lukes took  Antioch,  and  Louis  again  spread  his  sails  for  the 
holy  land.  He  was  induced  to  land  at  Tunis,  and  died  there. 
In  the  mean  time,  prince  Edward  of  England  led  a  troop 
of  Enp:lish  warriors  to  Acre,  and  though  his  army  was 
small,  his  prudence  in  many  instances  supplied  the  place  of 
numbers.  But  his  career  of  glory  was  stopped  by  |he 
treacherous  dagger  of  an  assassin,  and  when  his  constitution 
triumphed  over  his  wound,  he  accepted  the  opportunity  of  a 
proffered   peace,  and  returned  to  England. 

From  henceforward  "  with  rapid  and  certain  steps  the 
power  of  the  Latins  approached  its  fatal  termination.*'  At 
the  last  siege  of  Acre,  the  military  orders  of  St,  John  and 
the  Temple  and  the  Teutonic  knights  were  unable  to  save 
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the  city.  <^  Tyre,  Beritus,  and  other  towiifi  were  awed  into 
rabmisgion."  The  Latins  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
Moslems  retreated  to  Cyprus,  *<  and  the  cry  of  religions  war 
no  longer  rung  through  Palestine." 

The  crusades  afford  us  an  edifying  picture  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The  history  of 
the  sieges  presents  a  continued  series  of  horrors,  accom- 
panied with  eyery  excess  of  suffering  and  barbarity  ;  an  in* 
discriminate  massacre  succeeded  the  capture  of  every  town 
and  even  the  **  all  praised  Edward"  falls  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  cruelty.  The  following  representation  of  the 
sufferings  and  even  the  cannibalism  of  the  Croises  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader-^ 

"  IfoTcmber  arrivt d ;  tlie  people,  more  relisioos  than  selflA,  wero  ardent  fa 
their  wishes  for  the  completion  of  their  pilfrimnge ;  their  chiefs,  however,  and 
even  the  Dnke  of  Lorraine  (Goifreg)  led  them  to  new  wars  of  ambition,  and  at- 
tesipted  to  snrprise  the  town  of  Marra.  Bnt  their  confidence  exceeded  their 
pradeoce,  and  their  attacks  were  distingnished  by  yig^onr  rather  than  skill ;  their 
scaiing-laddcn  were  too  few,  «nd  tha  enemies  were  expert  in  destrof  ingp  thei^ 
works  by  enormons  stones  and  the  Greek  fire.  The  Christians  learnt  nothing 
from  experience ;  their  suffering  from  famine  had  been  the  extreme  of  misery, 
aod  yet  they  sat  down  to  the  siege  of  Uarra  with  no  store  of  provisions.  They 
were  toon  rodnced  to  their  old  resonrces  of  dog^*  flesh  and  hnman  carcasses* 
They  broke  open  the  tombs  of  the  Mosselmans ;  ripped  open  the  bellies  of  th^ 
dead  for  goM,  and  then  dressed  and  ate  the  fragments  of  flesh.  The  siege  most 
have  been  raiaed,  had  not  Bobemond  arrived  with  new  succours ;  the  desperaia 
ssvsges  moonted  the  walls  in  various  places,  and  the  city  was  taken.  Their  cruelty 
cooU  not  bi  Appeased  by  a  bloodless  conquest;  extermination,  not  clemency^ 
saarked  their  victory.  The  night  checked,  bnt  did  not  close  their  work  of  blood  : 
for  the  next  day  they  used  their  swords  with  such  industrious  ferocity,  that  the 
■MHt  obseora  places  of  the  eity  were  filled  with  carcasses.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bilsats  were  |n>ilt7  of  self-slaughter,  in  order  to  avoid  fklling  into  the  hands  off 
the  enemy ;  bat  the  victims  both  of  savagenem  and  despair,  were  mangled  and 
sslea  by  tipe  conquerors.  Some  wealthy  citizens  bad  procured  a  promise  of  safety 
iron  Bobemond,  by  tempting  his  avarice ;  bnt  when  streams  of  blood  flowed 
through  the  streets,  the  perfidious  chief  commanded  his  prisoners  to  be  brought 
before  him.  They  who  were  vigorous  or  beautiftil,  weri  reserved  fbr  the  slave 
market  at  Antioch;  bnt  the  aged  and  infirm  were  immolated  at  tha  altar  off 
arueity.^' 

Many  other  instances,  if  possible  more  horrible  than  this, 
could  be  quoted.  Perhaps  we  will  be  pardoned  for  extracting 
the  following  account  of  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
first  crusaders. 

<*  Peter  tha  hermit,  and  Arnold,  exhorted  the  Croises  to  all  feligions  and  martial 
▼irtaes.  The  soldiers,  completely  armed,  made  a  holy  procession  round  the  walla. 
Tbe  priests,  with  naked  feet,  and  bearing  images  of  the  cross,  led  them  in  the 
aicred  way.  Cries  of  •*  Dens  id  vult"  rent  the  air ;  and  the  people  marched  to  the 
Bielody  of  hymns  and  psalaui,  and  not  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Oft 
Hount  Olivet  and  Mount  Sion  they  prayed  for  the  aid  of  heaven  in  tbe  approaching 
confliet.  Tha  Saracen*  mocked  these  expremions  of  roligiooB  feeling  by  raising 
«ad  throwing  dirt  upon  crnciflxes;  but  thcia  Insnltt  had  only  tha  effect  of  pro* 
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dociog  loader  shoots  of  sacred  Joy  from  the  Christians*  The  next  morning^  e^erj 
fbing*  was  prepared  for  battle ;  and  there  was  no  one  who  was  not  retoived  to  die 
for  Chrlit,  or  restore  his  city  to  liberty.  Religions  seal  did  not  only  infbse 
coorage-into  the  inftrm  and  young,  but  oven  the  women  took  arms.  The  t!attering 
rams,  the  cats,  aud  the  towers  were  impelled  against  the  walls ;  and  the  Egyptians 
pet  the  attack  with  dartn,  stones,  and  the  Greek  fire.  The  conflict  raged  throogfa- 
out  the  day,  and  strong  as  wore  the  fanaticism  and  courage  of  the  Christians,  yet 
Iha  triumph  lay  with  the  besieged*  The  great  tower  of  the  Count  of  Thonloose 
was  much  injured ;  hundreds  of  men  were  slain ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
darkness,  the  commanders  ordered  a  retreat.  The  night  was  spent  in  watching 
and  alarm  by  Saracens  aud  Christians.  The  walls  of  the  city  had  many  breaches 
in  them;  and  the  camp  was  weakly  defended*  But  the  spring  of  action  was  not 
relaxed,  and  when  the  morning  arose,  all  was  industry  and  bnstle.  The  means 
of  hostility  and  defence  were  repaired*  Every  Christian  seemed  fresh  and  fierce ; 
the  towers  Were  manned  with  choice-drawn  cavaliers;  some  mounted  the  summits 
and  second  stories,  others  were  at  the  bottom  impelling  the  immense  masses*  The 
battering-rams  were  put  into  motion ;  and  such  Cruises  as  were  not  attached  to 
some  of  these  engines,  were  stationed  at  a  distance,  to  cover  with  their  darts  and 
arrows  the  attack  of  their  friends*  The.  bebieged  repaired  their  moral  breaches, 
got  ready  their  fire,  their  boiling  oil,  and  all  the  dreadftal  stores  of  war*  Por 
several  hours,  expectation  stood  in  horror  for  the  issue  of  the  raging  conflict- 
About  noon  the  cause  of  the  western  world  seemed  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, and  the  most  conrageoos  thought  that  heaven  had  deserted  its  people.  At 
the  moment  when  all  appeared  lost,  a  knight  was  seen  on  Mount  Olivet,  waving  bis 
glillering  shield  as  a  sign  to  the  soldiers  that  they  should  ralty  and  return  to  the 
charge*  Godfrey  and  Eustace  cried  to  the  army  that  St.  George  was  come  to 
their  succour*  The  languishing  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  revived,  and  the 
Crusaders  returned  to  the  battle  with  pristine  animation.  Fatigue  and  dis- 
ability vanished ;  the  weary  and  the  wounded  were  no  longer  distinguishable 
from  the  vigorous  and  active ;  the  princes,  the  columns  of  the  army,  led  the  way, 
and  their  example  &woke  the  most  timid  to  gallant  and  noble  daring.  Nor  wera 
the  women  to  be  restrained  from  mingling  in  the  fight.  They  were  every  where 
to  be  seen,  in  these  moments  of  peril  and  anxiety,  supporting  and  relieving  their 
fainting  friends.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  Barbican  was  broken  down,  and 
GodOrey's  tower  rested  against  the  inner  wall.  Changing  the  duties  of  a  general 
for  that  of  a  private  soldier,  the  duke  of  Lorraln  fought  wilb  his  bow.  "  The  Lord 
guided  his  hand,  aUd  all  his  arrows  pierced  the  enemy  throngh  and  through.'* 
Near  him  were  Enstaceand  Baldwin,  **  like  two  lions  be»ide  another  lion."  At 
the  hour  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  been  crucified,  a  soldier,  named 
Leloldus  of  Tournay,  leaped  upon  the  fortifications;  his  brother,  Englebert, 
followed,  and  Godfrey  was  the  third  Christian  who  stood  as  a  conqueror  on  the 
ramparts  of  Jerusalem*  The  glorious  ensign  of  the  cross  streamed  from  the 
walls.  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberta  bnrst  open  the  gate  of  St*  Stepbeo,  and  the 
north  and  north-west  parts  of  the  cily  presented  many  openings*  The  news  of 
the  success  socn  re£c!.el  the  ears  of  Raymond  ;  but  instead  of  entering  any  of  the 
breaches,  he  animated  his  troops  to  emulate  the  valour  of  the  French*  Raymond's 
tower  had  only  been  partially  repaired ;  the  Provencals  monaled  the  walls  by 
ladders,  and  in  a  short  time  all  Jerusalem  was  in  possesfvion  of  the  champions  bf 
the  cross*  The  Musselmans  fought  for  a  while,  then  fled  to  their  temples,  aod 
submitted  their  necks  to  the  slaughter*  Such  was  the  carnage  in  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  that  the  mu.*ilated  carcasses  were  hurried  by  the  torrents  of  blood  Into  tlie 
conrt ;  dissevered  arms  and  hands  floated  inlo  the  current  that  carried  them  into 
contact  with  bodies  to  which  they  had  not  belonged*  Ten  thousand  people  were 
murdered  in  this  sanctuary*  It  was  not  only  the  lacerated  and  headless  trunks 
which  shocked  the  sight,  but  the  figures  of  the  victors  themselves,  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  their  slaughtered  enemie8.  No  place  of  refuge  remained  to  the 
vanquished,  §o  indiscriminately  did  the  insatiable  fanaticism  of  the  conquerors 
alike  disregard  supplication  and  resistance*      Some  were   sloin^    others  werf 
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thrown  IWmi  tiio  topa  of  the  chvrclMt  and  of  the  citadel.  On  antcrinc  ibe  eitj, 
th9  dnke  oi  Lorraio  drew  hli  aword  and  mnrdered  the  heiplen  ^Saracens  in  revengo 
for  the  Chriallan  b]»od  fpili  bj  the  MoslenWf  and  ai  a  pnniahnient  for  therailleriM 
and  ootnccB  to  which  thej  had  inl^ctied  t^jBir  pilgrims  Bnt  after  haTbif  avvnfed 
the  canae  of  HeaTcn,  Godfrey  did  not  neglect  other  religion!  dotiee*  •  Heihrew 
aeide  his  armoor,  clothed  himself  in  a  linen  niaiOle,  and,  with  bare  head  and 
naked  feet,  went  to  the  chorch  of  the  sepulchre.  His  piety  (unchristian  as  it  nmj 
appear  to  enlightened  days)  was  the  piety  of  all  the  soldiers;  they  laid  down  their 
anas,  washed  their  hand*,  and  pot  on  habilimente  of  repentance*  In  the  spirit  of 
hassOitjf,  vith  coj^tjrite  hearts,  with  tears  and  groans,  they  walkpd  o?er  all  those 
places  wlilcb  the  SaTionr  had  consec^ed  by  his  presence.  The  whole  city  waa 
iailacnced  by  one  spirit ;  and  **  the  damonr  of  thanksgiTioig  was  loud  enough  im 
have  reached  the  stars." 

While  we  peruse  Mr.  MHls'  History^  probably  the  most 
Interesting  parts  are  those  which  display  to  us  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  age.  That  onr  forefathers  were  not 
nnstained  with  the  vices  of  a  crooked  policy,  we  have  suffl* 
clent  proof  in  the  duplicity  of  the  Grecian  emperors ;  und 
even  the  crusaders,  forgetful  of  their  purpose,  were  eonti- 
Bually  endeavoring  to  overreaeh  each  other.  Avarice  was 
not  the  least  conspicuous  of  their  defects.  Their  rude  war- 
fare, which  would  attempt  to  barricade  a  gate  at  Antiochy 
by  piling  immense  rocks  before  it — ^their  prowess,  which 
rendered  them  a  terror  tp  their  infidel  foes — their  eopstancy» 
which  enabled  them  to  brave  every  tprture,  sooper  than  dis- 
avow that  religion  in  whose  defence  they  were  ready  to  die — 
in  whose  practise  they  were  unwilling  to  live — aU  these  are 
laid  before  us.  We  meet  some  few  instances  pf  knightly 
courtesy.  The  nephew  of  Saladin  received  the  spurs  of  a 
knight  from  the  haQds  of  Richard ;  and  the  letter,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  received  a  present  of  two  horses  from  the 

fenerous  brother  of  his  rival.  Mutual  courtesies  also  passed 
etween  Frederic  and  bis  Moslem  foe. 
The  extraordinary  in0uenpe  over  the  minds  of  the  po- 
pulace, possessed  by  Peter  the  hermit,  Berpard  and  Fulk, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  excessive  ignorance  of  the 
aniddle  ages.  Mr.  Mills  has  given  many  lively  descriptions 
of  the  crusaders.  We  are  enabled  from  thdr  brevity  to 
select  the  two  following* 

**  In  the  spring  of  the  year  I09S,  |be  masses  of  European  population  began  to 
roll.  Bnt  the  roads  were  too  narrow  for  the  paisengers;  the  paths  were  obslrncted 
by  the  number  of  travellers.  When  fiimUies  diTided,  nature  and  fimaticisn 
contended  for  the  mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  the  departure  of  her  hnsband  on 
his  vowing  to  return  at  th^  end  of  three  years.  Anptber,  in  whom  fear  was' 
stronger  than  hope,  was  lost  in  violence  of  grief.  The  husband  wore  tke  sea- 
bbuice  €€  indifferencey  unnioved  by  tbe  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  kisms  of  hia 
children;  though  his  hea^  reproached  him  for  l^  slernnemof  hiscountenacee. 
On  the  of  her  hand,  Ihtberf  led  their  sons  to  tbe  place  of  meeting ;  woman  blessed 
t^  moment  of  sepsiratloa  fnm  their  husbands ;  or  if  they  l«Bented|  it  was  from 
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Ike  caate  that  they  w«n  oot  ^roiittad  to  ■hare  tha  hoiion  and  perib  of  the  ai- 
podlittoa*  In  HMne  iaitapeMy  the  poor  roitic  uliod  hb  oxea  like  bonea,  and  placed 
kto  whoia  Auaily  in  a^cait,  where  it  wae  amosini^  to  hear  the  children,  on  iiieir 
approaeh  to  any  large  town  or  castie,  inqairing  if  the  ol^et  befbre  then  were 
Jemaaleai* 

Od  the  third  day  after  their  arriral  at  Ramnia,  the  loldien  and  people  took  the 
voad  to  Jerngalein,  and  looo  reached  the  town,  which,  in  Its  sacred  and  ils  RooMui 
dayiy  bad  assomed  the  dilTerent  oamei  of  Emmaiu  aod  Nicopolb.  The  holy  city 
was  then  in  view ;  every  heart  g^to^ed  with  rapture ;  erery  eye  wai  liathed  in 
tears*  The  word  Jernsalem  was  repeated  in  tomnltnont  wonder  by  a  thousand 
Ionises,  and  those  who  first  beheld  the  blessed  spot  called  their  irieads  to  witness 
the  glor'ons  sigh(.  All  past  pains  were  forgotten ;  a  moment's  happiness  oot- 
weiehed  years  of  sorrow.  In  fbelr  warm  'imaglnatioas  the  sepnlchre  was  re- 
deemed,  and  the  cross  trinmpLed  over  the  cresceot.  But  with  that  rapidity  of 
Ibonght  which  dbtlnguishes  minds  when  strongly  agitated  by  passion,  tlie  Joy  of 
Iha  fltraager,  and  the  flerceneia  of  the  warrior,  were  changed  in  a  moment  (br 
ralli^lona  ideas  and  leeliage*  Jernfalem  was  the  scene  of  the  resnrrectioa  of 
Christ;  aod,  therefore,  the  sol^ect  of  holy  r^oicing;  but  it  was  the  place  of  his 
saHStf inp  al«D ;  and  tme  devotion,  full  of  self-abuement  and  gratitude,  is  ae 
strongly  aflheted  by  the  causes  and  circnmstaaces  as  the  coneeqnences  of  the  Great 
Saarifiee*  The  soldier  became  in  an  instant  the  simple  pilgrim  ;  hb  laace  and 
spear  were  thrown  aside  ;  he  wept  over  the  ground  which,  he  said,  his  Sarioar 
had  wept  over ;  and  it  was  only  with  naked  feet  that  he  conld  worthily  approach 
ilk»  seat  of  man's  redemption. 

Mr.  Mills  also  remarks  the  falsehood  of  some  cmsade 
itories,  which  have  gained  very  general  circulation.  Tasso's 
hero,  Rinaldo,  is  only  an  imaginary  personage ;  and  Charle- 
magne's visit  to  Jerusalem  is  without  foundation ;  as  are  also 
the  ideas  of  Godfrey's  election  to  the  command  of  the  first 
crusadersy  and  of  the  cure  of  Edward's  wound  by  the  lips 
of  **  one  of  that  sex,  whose  generous  affections  are  nerer 
restrained  by  the  chilling  calculations  of  selfishness." 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Mills'  style,  we  remarked  a  sfriklng 
resemblance  to  that  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  with  the  paragraph  which 
eondudes  its  subject. 

A  view  of  the  heroic  agee  of  Chrletianity,  in  regard  to  their  grand  and  general 
results.  Is  aa  useful  and  important,  though  a  melancholy  employment.  The 
ertisades  retarded  the  march  of  civi1lE«ition,  thickened  the  cloods  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance,  cruelly  and  ttercenete.  Religion 
lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  end  war  its  mitigating  qualities  of  honor  and 
aouHety.  Such  were  the  bitter  Amits  of  the  holy  wars?  Painful  is  a  retrospect 
of  the  consequences;  but  interesting  are  the  historicAl  details  of  the  heroie 
and  fcnatical  atchievements  of  our  ancestors.  The  perfect  singularity  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  different  character  of  the  preachers  and  leaders  of  the  crusades,  tt« 
•Mwtial  array  of  the  ancient  power  and  mivJesty  of  Bnrope,  the  political  and  ciril 
hielory  of  the  Latin  states  In  Europe,  the  military  annals  of  the  orders  of  St*  John 
and  the  Temple  flx  the  regard  of  those  who  view  the  binary  of  hnnuin  passion  with 
theeya  of  a  philoeopher,  or  a  statesman.  We  can  foHow  with  sympathy  both  tho 
datoded  thaatic,  anid  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderings  and 
Bhes  tbrongh  foreign  regions,  braving  the  most  fHghtful  dangersi  patient  la 
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toil,  inriaeibl^  ia  militar j  epirit«  So  risloiiary  wee  the  ol^t«  10  apiwreoUy 
remote  from  eelfiih  relatlooA,  that  tbeir  Ikoaticitm  wean  a  cbaraeter  of  generooe 
Tivtae.  The  piclore,  howeTer,  beeoraee  darkened,  aad  nature  recoils  with  horror 
from  tkejr  croeltiei,  aad  with  thaaie  from  their  hahitnal  folly  and  senMlemnem* 
Comparinf:  the  object  with  the  coet,  the  piin  propomd  with  the  certain  perili 
we  caII  the  mtempt  the  eitremeit  idea  ot  madnem,  and  wonder  that  the  weitem 
world  Bhoald,  for  two  hundred  yean,  poor  foHh  ite  blood  and  treeeom  in  pnrrail 
of  a  phaotom.  Bot  the  erowdes  were  not  a  freater  reproach  to  rirtne  and  wiadoa 
tluui  most  of  the  conteMe  which,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  pride  and  ambitloa 
have  f  iven  rise  to.  If  what  Is  perpetual  be  natural,  the  dreadful  supposition 
■slfbt  be  entertained,  that  war  Is  the  moral  slate  of  man.  The  miseries  of  hosti- 
litlee  jBi^rt  induce  ns  to  think*  with  the  ancient  sage,  that  man  is  the  mos^ 
wretched  of  animals.  Millions  of  onr  race  have  been  saerlflced  at  the  altar  of 
glory  and  popular  praise»  as  well  as  at  the'ftbrlne  of  snperstitloo.  Fancifol  clalma 
to  forei^  thrones,  aod  the  vanity  of  foreign  doesinlon,  have,  like  the  crnsBdeSy 
ceoiracied  the  circle  of  science  and  civHiaation,  and  turned  the  benevolent  a8bc« 
lions  into  farions  passions.    But 

*■  They  err,  who  eonnt  It  glorions  to  anbdno 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  Held  great  battles  win. 
Great  cities  by  assault.    What  do  these  worthies 
Bot  rob,  and  spoil,  bom,  slaughter,  and  enalavo 
Peaceable  nations,  neighboring  or  remote. 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conqoeron,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe^r  they  rove. 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy*'** 

We  feel  BO  iorrow  at  the  flnal  doom  of  the  cmsades,  because  in  its  origin  the 
war  was  iniquitous  and  ui^Just.    '  The  vlood  or  mam  should  MBvaa  an  sHao"2 

BUT  TO   EBDEBM   THB   BLOOD  OV   MlW*      It  IS  WBLL  SHBD   FOB  OOB  FAMILY,  FOU  \ 

ooa  FBIBVD8,  von  OOB  Goo,  von  oun  kivd*    Tub  bbst  is  vamitt— tbb  bist  1 

m  CBIMB.'t  • 

•  ParBdise  RegBincd,  book  ui.  Tl,  i&c-  f  Bnrke. 

^  Mamaira  qf  Mr.  John  Tobim,  Auikor  qf  ihs  Henef  Mo0n^  with  a  aHeeiiamfi^m 
mmpubtUked  IVrainga.    By  Af<M  Bemger,  Amihor  of  Jf«me<r#  q^  Jfre-  U'soMh 
JlamilleB." 

London— Longman,  Hunt,  Bees,  Orme  and  Browne,  1820. 

Amongst  those  writers  who  contribute  to  public  eniertain- 
ment  and  improvement,  the  Dramatist  is  eminently  conspi^ 
CQons;  the  impressions  he  makes  on  the  mind  afe  of  an 
ardent  and  interesting  character,  and  such  as  we  are  not 
willing  to  destroy — tne  feelings  he  creates  arise  from,  the 
fictitious  portraitures  which  are  so  ingeniously  deceptive  that 
we  almost  receive  them  as  realities — the  arena  of  his  action 
is  a  little  world  of  his  own  imagination,  in  which  he  moulds, 
and  decorates,  and  moves  the  fantastic  beings  of  his  thought-^, 
the  resources  of  his  fancy  are  the  wild  retreats  of  nature^  the  , 
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^xtensi^e  track  of  history  and  poetry — and  the  moment  of 
his  triamph  is  when  the  silent  and  gushing  tear  breaks  im- 
perceptibly from  the  eye,  when  the  heart  of  the  spectator 
throbs  with  a  rapid  and  unbidden  sensation,  or  when  the 
soul  of  mirth  is  roused,  and  spreads  its  glow  of  animation 
and  joy  over  every  countenance.  The  developement  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  its  varieties — the  delineation  of  the  pas- 
sions which  urge  men  to  crime,  or  preserve  them  from  obli- 
quity— of  the  natural  transitions  of  life,  embodied  in  the 
actions  of  imaginary  creatures — and  of  the  features  of  guilt, 
madness,  sorrow,  happiness — wherein  a  deviation  is  a  dis- 
tortion, are  the  objects  of  his  study ;  and  to  give  these  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  opposition  and  peculiarity,  is 
the  difficulty  imposed  in  dramatic  composition.  Shakespeare 
imitated  nature  as  it  existed,  and  scorned  the  restraints  of 
classic  rule ;  be  considered  the  institution  of  the  unities  to  be 
an  innovation  upon  truth  and  beauty ;  and  we  have  in  one 
of  his  plays  an  infant  born  in  the  first  act,  who  arrives  at 
t.  maturity  in  the  last.  Tet  however  the  imagination  may 
conceive  a  lapse  of  years,  and  the  events  consequent  to  a 
long  period  of  time  in  the  representation  of  a  few  hours,  it 
is  more  natural  «nd  consistent  with  probability  to  involve  in 
ai  drama  a  fable  whose  action  occupies,  as  nearly  as  the 
poet's  design  will  permit,  only  the  length  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the  one  which  requires  no  effort 
of  the  spectator  to  reconcile  its  irregularities,  while  the 
anomalous  display  of  the  other  calls  forth  the  interference 
of  our  fancy  to  fill  up  the  long  pauses  that  intervene  in  the 

[progress  of  the  plot.  The  genius  of  Shakespeare,  however, 
triumphed  over  incongruities  which  would  have  ruined  the 
lame  of  another,  and  his  very  errors  have  admirers.  Modern 
dramatists  have  struck  out  a  line  of  writing  as  extraordinary 
asit  is  novel;  and  if  they  have  preserved  themselves  from 
the  broad  and  glaring  faults  of  their  predecessors,  they  ha^e 
certainly  deviated  from  that  original  which  is  the  model  for 
the  poet,  the  painter,  ond  the  sculptor.  If  Shakespeare 
dethrones  a  monarch  in  one  scene,  and  beheads  his  successor 
in  the  next,  it  iis  not  surely  so  unpardonable  as  the  monstrous 
melange  of  comedy,  tragedy,  pastoral,  opera,  d^c.  with 
which  some  of  our  later  writers  have  favored  us.  The 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  a  brilliant  exainpTe  of  those 
who  have  disdained  the  track  of  cotemporary  bards,  and 
adopted  that  of  the  earlier  writers ;  the  name  of  John 
ToBiN  carries  with  it  recollections  of  regret  and  pleasure, — 
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who  that  \»  acquainted  with  Thb  Honeyuoon,  does  not 
deplore  the  circamstances  under  which  it  was  produced, 
while  be  holds  it  up  as  the  relic  of  a  genius  that  has  not 
since  been  equalled  ? 

John  Tobin  was  born  at  Salisbury  the  26th  January, 
1770.  His  father  was  maried  to  the  daughter  of  an  opulent 
West  Indian,  and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  Island  of  Nevis, 
where  he  became  a  planter.  The  first  years  of  this  union 
were  passed  at  Salisbury ;  during  the  winter  season  a  com- 
pany of  actors  sometimes  enlivened  the  town,  and  young 
Tobin's  raptures  were  excited  on  being  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  humble  theatre.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  War,  Mr.  Tobin  embarked  with  his  wife  for  Nevis, 
leaving  his  three  sons  under  the  protection  of  their  maternal 
grandfather  Mr.  Webbe,  and  the  tuition  of  Doctor  Mant. 
In  his  absence  they  were  placed  at  a  seminary  at  Southampton 
where  in  quickness  and  talent  John  outstripped  all  the  boys 
of  his  own  age  ;  he  was  kind  and  amiable,  and  unambitious 
of  pre-eminence,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration  that 
when  Cato  was  proposed  to  be  played  at  school,  he  asked  no 
better  part  than  Lucius.  He  cherished  silently  his  passion 
for  poetry  and  the  drama,  which  his  unaspiring  temper  nur- 
sed in  undisturbed  solitude.  He  had  an  aversion  for.  active 
pursuits,  and  angling  was  his  favorite  amusement,  as  it  required 
no  effort,  and  afforded  him  a  pause  from  exertion.  Miss 
Benger  gives  the  following  brief  and  simple  picture  of  the 
first  dawnings  of  his  genius. 

It  was  oa  the  rural  banki  of  the  Avon  (bat  he  first  attempted  to  reduce  his  de* 
sBttorj  ideas  to  order  and  measure.  There,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  anglcr'ft  in- 
dolent and  almost  passive  amusement,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  delightful  im- 
fireisionsor  beauty  and  harmony,  which  in  cultivated  minds  are  produced  by  th« 
gtoaial  aspect  of  nature.  Having  taken  his  station  in  some  sequestered  spot,  whilst 
heiolHiled  the  fircth  air  and  ei\)oyed  its  stillness,  he  meditated  without  withdrawinip 
his  atteatioo  from  external  objects,  and  often  liegan  and  ended  a  song  which  waa 
■ever  committed  to  paper :  to  his  brother  alone  was  this  clansdetine  indnlgence 
acknowledged,  for  from  him  only  did  he  look  ftnr  sympathy  and  eneonragement- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Tobin  returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  mercantile  con- 
cerns at  Bristol,  where  John  and  James  were  restored  to  the 
paternal  roof.  .They  were  now  of  that  age  that  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  their  pursuits — James  was  destined  for  the 
chnrch,  but,  his  friends  considered  John  exactly  fitted  for 
a  solicitor's  o£Bce.  **  He  was  accordingly  articled  in  his 
seventeenth  year  to  an  eminent  solicitor  in  Lincoln's  Inn« 
A  residence  in  London  'gave  him  opportunities  of  visiting 
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theatrical  representatioos,  with  which  he  mig^ht  not  etherwiee 
baFe  been  gratified — here  his  dramatic  taste  expanded,  yet 
the  toils  of  his  profession  seldom  permitted  him  to  indulge 
it,  and  during  his  clerkship  he  produced  but  one  finished 
piece,  and  that  was  a  farce." 

At  length  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  solicitor's 
officHs,  and  we  find  him  about  this  period  suomitting  an  opera 
io  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre — this,  however, 
was  rejected  ;  but  unsubdued  by  disappointment  he  shortly 
produced  another,  on  a  principle  diflferent  from  the  former, 
entitled  The  Robbtiryy  or,  Your^s  or  Mine ;  this  met  the 
same  fate.  At  length  he  wrote  the  comedy  of  the  Faro  Table, 
which,  through  the  unremitting  assiduity  of  his  brother 
James,  found  its  way  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  approved  of  it 
so  warmly  that  it  was  read  in  the  Green  Room,  ^'  with  a  pro- 
mise of  being  performed  the  ensuing  season."  The  season 
arrived,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  accessible,  and  Mr.  James 
Tobin  obtained  a  definitive  answer,  that  on  re-consider  a  iian 
it  was  found  to  be  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Sckool/ar 
Scandal^  and  to  contain  invidious  allusions  to  a  certain 
titled  dowager  who  kept  a  faro  bank.  **  Till  this  moment  the 
**  author  had  not  been  aware  of  this  Lady's  existence !" 
His  spirit  was  still  unbroken.  His  next  comedy,  called  the 
Meconciliationy  being  disapproved  of  by  his  brother,  was  not 
ofiPered  to  the  Theatre.  This  was  followed  by  the  Undertaker^ 
a  farce,  which  was  never  performed.  Observing  that  the  old 
romantic  drama  held  possession  of  the  stage,  and  from  the 
sitQcess  of  Colman  the  younger,  he  was  induced  to  try  a 
play  upon  this  plan,  and  he  now  completed  The  Curfew — 
this,  too,  was  rejected.  A  comment  upon  its  merits  is  un- 
necessary— the  public  are  now  its  judges,  and  they  have 
assigned  it  a  distinguished  reputation.  At  this  time  Pizarro 
appeared,  and  the  applause  it  received,  brought  Kotzebue 
and  the  German  Drama  into  public  favor ;  Tobin  stimulated 
by  its  syccess,  designed  and  finished  The  Indians  in  five  acts, 
a  play  possessing  an  irregular  fable,  but  natural  and  effective. 
We  now  find  him  for  two  years  preparing  plots  and  dialogues 
for  operatic  dramas.  It  was  his  hope  to  introduce  a  reform 
in  that.department,  and  w^ith  this  view  he  wrote  the  Fisher^ 
man  J  and  two  or  three  unfinished  operas.  The  Sehoclfor 
AutfuTSy  one  of  his  best  efforts  in  comedy,  was  offered  and 
rejected  in  1800.  He  was  still  unsubdued,  and  still  hoped  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  stage,  and  even  permitted  a  farce, 
one  of  his  most  juvenile  productions,  called  AW s fair  in  Love ; 
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or  II  Match  fdr  a  Lawyer^  to  be  brought  oot  on  the  benefit 
night  of  Mr.  Munden. 

To  the  author  of  the  CtafeWf  this  wu  indeed  to  launch  a  raft  on  the  oeean ; 
tat  fepeaiing  hie  motto  of  Nil  detperandum,  he  repaired  to  the  theatre  on  tha 
appointed  evening,  and  without  any  visible  emotion  took  his  station  in  the  pit^ 
accompanied  by  his  brotber«  who  conld  not  so  easily  divest  himself  bf  anxious 
apprfhensions*  The  anthor,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  that  after  a  momentary 
agitation,  be  became  as  composed  as  an  iodilTerent  spectator.  May  it  not  be  siis« 
pectad  that  this  apparent  indifference  disgois^  the  latent  feelings  of  chagrin  and 
regret,  with  which  he  must  have  contemplated  the  result  of  his  long  and  meri- 
torious probation  f  After  all  his  exertions,  his  diligence,  his  perseverance,  he  had 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  ben^i  /are«,  and  snch  were  the  Ihiits  of 
his  long  cherished  hopes— such  the  sordid  reality  of  his  magnificent  anticipatiooa- 
p.  101. 

This  farce,  though  snccessful,  was  not  repeated.  He  now 
struck  oat  a  new  line  of  composition : 

A  question  was  one  day  started  in  his  chambers  at  Bernard ^i-inn,  how  far  It 
might  he  practicable  to  resupcitate  the  old  English  comedy,  as  it  existed  in  the  ago 
of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher :  Mr*  James  Tobin  maintained,  that  this  suggestion 
was  perfectly  feasible,  and  that  the  elTort,  if  sustained  by  talent,  would  possess 
the  attraction  of  novelty*  On  this  question  the  poet  appeared  to  suspend  hit 
jodgaienly  but  flnaUy  answered  it  by  producing  the  comedy  of  The  Hone$  Mmnu 

F-  itn. 

This  play  was  rejected  at  Covent  Garden — at  Drury-Iane 
it  was  referred  to  future  consideration.  His  healtli  at  this 
period  obliged  him  to  leave  London,  to  spend  the  winter  of 
1804  with  a  relation  in  Cornwall.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
disappointments  that  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  getting  out 
tbe  Honey  Moatij  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in  designing  a 
new  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  brother  in  London  sue* 
ceededy  through  the  interference  of  Mr.  Wroughton,  in  ob- 
taining a  candid  hearing  for  the  Honey  Moon — at  last,  to  his 
unspeakable  joy  it  was  declared  to  be  accepted.  He  instantly 
wrote  to  Cornwall,  desiring  the  Poet  immediately  to  prepare 
the  Prologue  and  Epilogue ; — but  the  energies  which  were 
once  alive  to  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Drama,  were  now 
feeble,  and  incapable  of  an  effort — the  mandate  came  too 
late — his  frame  was  sinking  under  consumption,  and  a  voyage 
being  recommended  by  his  physicians,  he  was  about  return- 
ing  to  Bristol  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies.  In  the  first 
moments  of  his  pleasure,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  obey 
his  brother's  desires — but  bodily  pain  triumphed  over  mentcl 
eiertion,  and  after  many  struggles  he  completed  four  linep, 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
more. 
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H«  flattered  himelf  be  iboDid  eoon  be  well,  and  calculated  with  eocb  ptccialoa 
the  danitioo  of  bis  abmnce,  and  referred  with  lacb  coofidence  to  bis  reetoration 
to  England,  that  it  appeared  almoit  impowible  lo  distrait  the  aecompliihment  of 
bis  pradictlons.  Altboagh  his  debility  was  hourly  increaniof ,  be  continued  to 
collect  materials  for  future  plays ;  to  cberisb  aspirations  for  excellence ;  to  indolft 
the  droams  of  happiness  and  fiiline. p«  119. 

Late  in  November  he  embarked  at  Bristol,  and  shortly 
reached  Corlc. 

Such  were  tbe  impressions  with  which,  in  the  afternoon  of  tbe  Tth  of  De- 
cember, he  commencMi  his  voyage ;  the  night  proved  boisterous,  but  it  pasicd 
qoietly  with  Tobio,  who  had  retired  to  his  bed,  and  dismissed  his  attendant. 
Towards  morning,  the  wind  became  contrary,  and  it  was  Judged  expedient  to 
return  to  CorlL  barboor.  Amidst  the  bostle  and  coofbsion  incident  to  this  sitnatioay 
it  was  remarked  tbat  all  was  silent  in  Tobin'S  cabin  ;  but  tbis  circumstance  ex^ 
cited  little  surprise  in  those  accustomed  to  witnem  his  habitual  sel&posaesrfoa  aad 
composures  No  sospieions  were  entertained  of  his  safety ;  and  it  was  simply  to 
oflfer  refreshment,  that  his  attendant  approached  tbe  bed,  when  it  was  discovered 
tbat  the  poet  indeed  klept— to  walLC  no  more*  It  was  in  vain  to  surmise  at  what 
momeot  he  breathed  bis  last;  no  groan  was  heard,  no  murmur  escaped  his  lipe: 
and  it  is  with  reason  to  be  presumed,  that  tbe  stream  of  life  ran  pore  to  tbe  last 
drop,  and  that  death  canye  lilie  a  peaceful  slumber  after  tbe  fipstival  of  ei^|oymenl* 
p.  118.19. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  outline  given  as  by  Miss 
Benger,  of  the  life  of  John  Tobin,  and  we  must  regret  that 
in  her  admiration  of  his  character  she  suppressed  the  circum- 
stances of  private  life,  and  confined  all  her  sketch  to  his 
dramatic  career.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  biogra*- 
pher  to  descend,  as  far  as  propriety  will  admit,  into  domestic 
virtues  and  actions,  for  it  is  from  these  that  the  nature  and 
habits  are  drawn,  and  the  general  worth  estimated.  Miss 
Benger,  however,  has  not  left  us  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
poet's  disposition,  for  she  has  interspersed  her  work  with  oc- 
casional observations  of  his  peculiarities  and  excellence. 
He  was  one  of  an  amiable  temper  of  mind,  consistent  and 
gentle,  yet  possessing  that  carelessness  and  heedlessness 
about  personal  afifairs  that  too  often  mark  the  man  of  genins. 
Thus  she  speaks  of  the  admonitions  offered  to  him  by  his 
brother. 

Tn  every  action  of  life,  accostomed  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  flzed  principles, 
he  coold  not  help  deploring  the  poet's  habitual  neglect  of  those  minor  duties, 
to  which  be  Justly  attached  importance.  His  reproofs  were  often  cooTcyed  in  a 
tone  of  raillery,  and  always  received  by  the  delinqoent  with  so  good  a  grace, 
as  proved  he  was  utterly  iocorrigible*  The  happy  aerenily  of  his  temper  waa 
unalterable  by  chance  or  circometunce ;  and  whether  be  mitieed  tbe  money  be  bad 
dropped  from  his  poroe,  or  discovered  the  premature  dilapidations  in  his  ward* 
robe,  or  listened  to  tbe  objurgations  of  his  friendly  monitor,  he  constantly  pre* 
aerved  his  gaiety  and  good  humour.— p.  d^rd* 

The  affection  that  subsisted  between  the  brothers — th^  qa*: 
broken  anxiety  of  the  one  about  the  welfare  of  the  other*--* 
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the  exertions  that  knew  no  pause— the  spirit  that  rose  supe- 
rior to  disappointment — are  all  depicted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  animation.  The  following  is  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  harmony  that  lived  between  them : 

Ob  fome  oeeoiioiM  the  brothera  seemed  to  change  charocten  ;  when  a  rejected 
play  vaa  retoraed  from  the  manager,  it  was  Mr.  James  Tobin  that  appeared  to 
•offer,  whilst  his  brother  broke  the  ominous  seal  with  smiling  composure.  Never 
were  two  men  more  perfectly  formed  to  harmonize,  to  unite  together;  they  most 
know  lilUe  of  the  human  heart,  who  would  require  to  be  informed,  that  the  dif- 
fcrence  of  tempemment,  the  partial  opposition  in  habits  and  conduct,  by  rendering 
tkea  more  completely  dependent  on  each  other,  contributed  to  rivet  the  ties  oC 
ftttacbment.  U  was  remarked  of  the  poet,  that  in  his  literary  capacity,  his  ordi- 
nary habits  of  improvidence  were  completely  inverted,  since  be  hoarded  even  hie 
lyrical  stomas  with  such  Jealous  care,  that  he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  lend  a 
wiaglm  eoog  to  any  periodical  pnblication.  Even  his  social  instincts,  originally  so 
Mroog  and  ardent,  eonfeaied  the  supremacy  of  his  master  passion ;  and,  attached 
as  he  was  to  his  brother^  society,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  writa 
la  a  solitary  apartment;  not  even  his  Ikcuity  of  abstraction  rendering  him  indif* 
fefcat  to  IIm  privileges  of  quiet  and  seclusion. p.  66-7. 

In  the  year  ISld,  Mr.  James  Tobin  died,  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  talents  Miss  Benger  speaks  in  the  highest  terms. 
We  must  own  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  in  detailing 
the  attention  of  Mr.  James  Tobin  to  his  brother,  she  totally 
omitted  any  notice  of  the  other  members  of  the  family-— 
surely,  it  could  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  materials,  for 
she  acknowledges  that  she  had  the  best  sources  in  the  perusal 
of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  conversations  of 
the  survivor.  It  was  inconsistent  to  forget  in  the  subsequent 
pages  the  existence  of  a  third  brother  whom  she  mentions  m 
the  early  part  of  the  work,  and  whose  private  excellence, 
and  general  worth  entitle  him  to  a  better  eulogy  than  it  is  in 
oar  power  to  bestow. 

Of  the  stile  and  conduct  of  this  work  we  have  but  to 
observe,  that  the  author  appears  to  possess  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  theatrical  affairs,  and  a  correct  judgment  in 
treating  of  them.  Some  general  remarks  on  the  dram^  at 
the  conclusion  evince  much  taste  and  talent,  and  there  is  a 
perspicuity  and  simplicity  throughout,  that  would  be  credit- 
able to  writers  who  have  attained  a  higher  eminence  than 

Miss  Benger. 

The  volume  is  principally  composed  of  Tobin' s  hitherto 
unpublished  Plays.  As  we  are  limited  in  room  we  will 
briefly  notice  them. 

The  first  In  the  collection  is  an  analysis  of  La  Gitanilla 
DB  M4DRID,  from  the  celebrated  Don  Antonio  de  Soils.  It 
is  but  a  fragment,  and  as  Tobin  appeared  dissatisfied  himself 
with  this  attempt  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 
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To  thw  foBoWs  th«  "  Tragedy,"  a  fragment,  written  in  1794. 
ThiB  18  a  four-act  piece ;  it  is  in  blank  verae,  and  possesses 
eminent  poetical  merit.  It  baa,  however,  tiie  fault  of  most 
of  Tobin's  playsr— it  wants  originality  of  plot.  The  imagenr 
and  sentiments  in  many  places  equal  his  best  efforts^  We 
present  the  following  as  a  specimen. 

IfONTANO  AMB  BRlANTfi& 

BrianUM! 
Toa  were  the  laleit  in  mjf  Ibooghta.    The  state 
Hath  heard  my  mU  prened  warmly  for  my  frieady. 
And  I  am  promised,  on  the  next  promotion 
He  Bhali  not  be  forfotten. 

Tbanln,  ffood  Montano,, 
Yef !  thon  art  noMe  ;  and  the  idie  breath 
or  a  weak  woman's  praise  I  iLnow  is  icksome. 
The  noble  mind,  disdaining  reeompencey 
Rolls  on  its  tide  of  bonnty,  like  the  Kile» 
Expansive,  silent  as  iU  secret  source, 
ilDd  lAves,  with  equal  pride,  the  desert  spot 
WhoM  wasted  misery  can  yield  no  return, 
And  the  fUr  langhiof;  land  whose  beanteoni  bosonk 
Repays  wMi  rich  fertility  the  debt. 
Oh,  had  I  power  (as  I  am  rich  in  will,> 
To  cheat  thy  bosom  of  one  lab'vioj^  sigb, 
Or  In  those  Incid  orbs  saspend  a  tear, 
It  would  be  prouder  triumph  to  my  hearty 
Than  to  the  victor,  in  his  tropbied  ear. 
The  shout  of  nations :  or  the  yielding  sigh 
Breathed  in  soft  mormorings  to  a  lover's  eor» 
I  know  It,  for  thou  lov'st  humanity  ; 
And  if  I  thought  a  woman's  foolish  feara 

Were  worth  thy  private  ear 

Speak  on,,  speak  ook 

Ton  are  my  husbands  friend* 

I  fain  wonld  prove  sOt 

Be  not  ofl^nded :  but  in  Venice  here. 

When  thick  temptations  throng  on  every  side> 

To  lure  the  rover  from  domestic  Joys 

Tou  most  not  make  a  truant  of  my  lord. 
What,  doubt  his  constancy  ! 

Nay,  think  not  so. 
The  turtle,  when  her  mate  hath  left  the  neet. 
First  knows  the  rapture  his  relurn  would  bring: 
And  I,  whose  thoughts  and  wishes,  hopes  and  fears. 
Are  grafted  all  on  him,  where  they  must  die 

Or  bring  forth  fmit Oh!  tempt  him  not  abroad^ 

For  I  shall  quarrel  with  the  very  air 

That  blows  too  freely  on  him ;  and  the  winde^ 

Chide  heavily  that  drive  him  from  my  home. 

Ts  he  not  noble  minded  ?  wild  indeed 

or  wing,  and  flosh'd  with  youth :  but  what  of  that  f 

If,  through  the  empyreum  high  upborne. 

Sublimely  steadfast  soars  the  king  of  birds 

Too  rash  a  flight,  'tis  little  difficult 

To  pluck  a  feather  from  his  eager  wing 
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tad  Bitigftte  bis  speed :  but  wli«  ceo  give 
Stransth  to  ao  owlet's  pinion ;  feed  bis  eye 
Witb  lire  to  bold  contention  witb  tbe  son. 
And  sail  n^|cstie  tbfoagb  tbe  veult  of  beaven* 
To  pniBe  Inxnriance  is  an  easy  tasliL  i 
But  wbo  can  fertilise  sterility  ? 
Briatdhe*   Tme,  trne«— Montano ;  and  tbon  warm^  my  heart 
Witb  tbe  comparison*    Bnt  yet  bis  qjaick 

And  eager  s|>irits .  .      ^        , 

Ob,  for  sbame !  tm  duuM  I 


Laofc  at  t|iyfetf— and  say  if  be  can  wander- 
Look  at  tbe  smootb  grain  of  tbat  iy'ry  skiA» 
Those  cheeks  of  rose  and  lily--  eyes  of  Are  ; 
Oh,  look  on  these,  and  say,  can  happy  man, 
BM  witb  the  fhll  firnitioo,  e'er  revolt  ? 
Tet  angels  once  rebelled  apinst  their  God, 
To  do  base  homage  to  tbe  fiend  of  bell : 
And  morfaf  man's  infirmities  may  slide. 
Where  powers  immortal  fell.    'Tis  possible- 
Yet  scarce  to  be  conceived ;  for  now  thou  loofc'st 
Scoie  heaven-born  wonder  newly  dropt  on  earth ; 
And  thns  I  gaae  witb  trembling  rapture  on  thee. 
As  the  wrapt  Indian  gazes  at  the  son, 
Whose  daszling  bostre  quite  overcomes  bis  son}* 

Hereconldlfiz ^_*^       „ 

No  more,  I  mnsi  not  hear  it* 

Alas!  'tis  beauty's  monrnfkil  privilege, 

Heedlem  to  give  tbe  wound  she  cannot  cure* 

Noble  Montano,  think  net  I  misprised 

Tbj  long  descent  of  valiant  ancestry. 

Thy  fiune  in  arms  approv'd  and  generous  oflbrs; 

Love  is  fantastical,  nor  will  be  led 

By  reason's  sober  light  to  fix  its  choice. 

But  wild  and  wanton  sends  abroad  tbe  eye 

To  cater  Ibr  the  heart— then  think  no  more  ^ 

Of  me  and  ihy  past  love  so  iU  requited, 

Bnt  ttmn  your  high-born  dames  of  prouder  Imeage^ 

Happier  in  fortune,  higher  in  desert, 

Select  a  heart,  and  weave  your  Iktes  together. 

Believe  me,  there  is  no  such  dear  delight, 

No  touch  of  Joy  like  straining  to  thy  breast. 

In  tbe  pure  folds  of  hymeneal  love, 

Her  whom  your  choice  has  sorted  from  the  worM 

To  tread  tbe  thorny  path  of  life,  and  drink 

Its  mingled  cup  of  gall  and  boney  with  thee. 

But  love  misplac'd-is  tbe  extremity 

Of  human  bittemces— indolge  it  not ; 

•Twill  feed  upon  tbe  spring-time  of  thy  yooth^ 

Jfakiog  thy  breast  a  lonely  wildemem. 

Where  one  fierce  passion  ranging  nneontrooled. 

Shall  banish  peace  and  Joy. 

X         Forgive  this  tedioos  homily,  which  has  noQgbt 
But  friendship  to  plead  for  it.    Sofiirewellj 
Be  virtuous  and  be  hsppj.  f*  '»«-^* 

The  Indians,  a  Play,  ia  five  Acts,  snooeeds  the 
«  Tragedy."  It  is  in  blank  verse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
character  of  Florio,  a  lover,  who  is  better  salted,  most  in- 
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judicionslyy  for  Comedy  than  a  serious  Play.  It  contaiDS 
some  brilliant  passages — but  the  author  appears  to  have  failed 
in  tlie  deep  bursts  of  feeling  and  passion.  When  he  deline- 
ated the  calm  and  unruffled  soul,  or  the  light  and  minute 
traits  of  the  mind,  he  succeeded  above  any  cotemporary 
poet — ^but  in  the  hurried  and  darker  descriptions  he  was  not 
so  happy.     The  following  is  very  nervous. 

Z§Uco»  If  we  had  ilepf, 

Ungraiped  these  tooMhAwks,  these  tM>wi  unstrangy 
Ye  woold  have  made  oor  passing  rest  eternal : 
Upon  death's  image  stampt  your  noble  vengeance ; 
Then  o*er  the  dead,  clapped  yoor  triumphant  wings. 
And  crowned  your  mighty  victory :  such  had  been 
Your  mercyt  had  yon  found  us  unprepared  ; 
Now  witness  ours.  ^ 

The  Creeks  enter  uiih  Fernandez  and  Florio. 
Genaalvo*  Alive  i—Ves,  tis  my  boy. 

CGites  to  emiraee  them> 
ZelicO'    (siojtping  Mm*)  A  moment's  patience,  Sir,  these  are  oar  captives; 
Fresh  in  complexion  still,  and  sound  in  limb ; 
Look  at  them  well ;  yon  will  not  find  a  hair 
Of  either  touched,  or  a  scratch  on  their  white  skins; 
Yon  have  a  prisoner,  sir,  of  ours,  a  brave  one. 
Now  burst  the  dungeon  that  our  chief  entombs 
And  lead  him,  forth  unaltered.    What,  yon  cannot— 
You've  pot  him  to  the  torture?  Well,  no  matter: 
Come,  bring  him  forth  with  dislocated  bones: 
If  life  breathes  in  him  ail  may  yet  be  well. 
Still  do  yoB  hang  the  head?    Then  he  is  murdered: 
Poisoned,  perhaps,  or— butchered  in  his  sleep! 
Why  do  yoor  haggard  eyes  thus  charm  the  earth  ? 
He  is  not  there;  you'll  find  him  in  the  waters. 
Con$alW'   (<nfter  a  pa$ue.)  Merciful  Heaven  I  who  sent  the  message  f 
Zelieo*        !• 

GonMolvo.  What,  that  my  son  was  tortured  ? 
ZelfcO'       Yes,  I  sent  it. 
Gonsalve*   Wherefore  ? 
SieUeo*        That  Raymond's  body,  as  thon  doom'dst  it. 

Might  glut  the  ocean  cannibals* 
GomaltO'    Thou  flead ! 
Fernandez*  Horrible ! 

Florio.        Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  devil !, 
Gonaalvo,    Oh!  Raymond!  Raymond! 
Zelieo.        Shall  I  call  him  for  thee  ? 

Raymond,  awake  !  tis  thine  asrassin  calb ; 
The  noble  Spaniard  who  did  slab  thee  sleeping. 
By  yonder  trembling  victim  of  his  power, 
Would  breathe  back  life  into  thy  mortal  wounds- 
He  will  not  hear.    Raymond,  awake  I 
The  wat'ry  shroud  shake  off. 
That  dins  about  thine  ears ;  and,  like  the  son. 
Kindling  anew  from  thy  sepulchral  waves. 
Spread  forth  reanimate. 

Enter  Raymond,  Zoa,  and  Almanza. 

Thoa?  or  thy  spirit? 
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Ra§aiam4;  It  it  no  Apparition. 

Zdieo,  Wonld  it  were* 

GBtualvO'    {to  AhMidk')  Did  jon  not  tell  me,  slaTe 

Rmgm^md'  He  is  no  idave* 

Hie  freedom  Wiethe  priee  for  shedding  blood, 

Hhnll  he  hare  Icm  for  eiMrittg  it  f  Potowmak'^— 

Zelieo— what  can  70a  eay  f 
Pelowmoir.  Nothing. 

Ra§miond.    (to  ZeUeo*)  Yon,  Sir  ? 

ZoKeo*        I  was  not  born  to  ipeak  at  thy  coromandi. 

Somewhat  thine  nnezpeeted  pretence  morcd  me, 

For  which,  whihit  liring,  I  diaU  tpnrn  myielf ; 

But  that  is  past. 
Bofwtoud.  Wilt  liTe»  and  be  my  friend  t 

Z^o*       NeTer,  for  I  can  die  thine  enemy. 
Ra^numd'  How  have  I  wronged  thee  f 
ZeUeo,        Thon  hast  a  white  complexion — 

Art  Chieftain  of  the  Creeks— which  I  wonld  be: 

And  wonld'st  be  their  fint  warrior — which  I  am« 

But  words  are  idle. 
Gotualvo.  Let  him  speak  in  groans  then. 

Zgtieo.        CnrMSy  yon  mean.    An  Indian  ntter  groans  t 

It  is  a  langnage  which  my  mother  knew  not. 

And  coold  not  teach  it  to  her  son- 

Tis  like  enongh,  that  with  my  parting  breath 

I  may  him  curses  through  my  clenched  teeth : 

Bnt  groan — no,  never  1  through  these  closing  eyea 

My  spirit  shall  look  forth  with  fixed  disdain, 

Nor  henceforth  will  I  ntter  more  than  this 

Living,  I  hate,  and  dying,  will  despise  thee*  - 
Exeunt  Zelieo  and  Potowmak,  with  Creeke* pa>  890-S. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  extract— Zoa  contemplates  the 
picture  of  a  rival : 

Let  me  look  on  it — What  a  face  is  here ! 

How  fresh  the  red  and  white  of  the  complexion. 

The  parting  locks  that  bang  on  either  side 

Of  this  fair  forehead — What,  his  wife  !  these  lips. 

They  can  talk  many  languages,  and  sing 

The  Moog  of  his  own  country.     This  hand — 

Tet  shall  she  be  his  wife  ?-^  This  hand  can  play 

On  many  instruments,  and  knows,  by  tunes, 

A  thousand  witcheries  to  charm  him  from  me* 

I  never  thought  bow  foul  I  looked  'till  now. 

This  play  wants  that  dramatic  effect  which  so  highly  cha- 
racterises the  "  Honey  Moon'* — "  Yonr's  or  Mine/'  and  the 
**  Fisherman ;"  two  operas  conclude  the  volume.  Did  our 
space  permit  us,  we  would  dwell  upon  the  humour  and 
lyrical  talent  they  evince ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  inte- 
resting to  follow  up  the  comparison  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Tobin's  tragic  and  comic  powers — but  we  will  close  this 
notice  by  expressing  our  hopes  that  those  productions  of  a 
deceaseii  poet,  who,  like  Goldsmith^  excites  general  admi- 
ration, may  meet  that  public  patronage  which  their  merits 
lay  claim  to. 
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Bdinbopfh — Comtable  nd  Co. 

When  we  see  the  literary  world  anxiously  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  questions  whose  solution 
may  gratify  cpriosity,  but  is  intrinsically  of  little  importance^ 
we  are  astonished  at  their  eagerness  in  the  pursuit ;  we  smile 
at  their  folly  in  thus  wasting  their  precious  moments ;  we 
rail  at  them  -and  yet,  with  our  natural  inconsistency,  we 
join  them  in  the  very  inquiry  which  has  already  undergone  a 
mental  condemnation.  Several  very  trifling  questions  have 
at  different  times  employed  the  consideration  of  the  most 
eminent  men ;  and  volumes  have  been  written  to  determine 
the  birth-place  of  Homer.  The  identity  of  Junius  and  the 
Iron  Mask  has  been  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  very  different 

Sowers ;  and  in  our  own  days,  the  authorship  of  Waverly 
as  proved  a  matter  equally  interesting  and  almost  equally 
nncertain,    The  writer  of  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Dublin 
Magazine  has  endeavored  to  prove,  that  none  but  Sir  Walter 
Scott  could  have  produced  fictions  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
manners,  and  the  antiquities  of  Scotland  have  been  so  ably 
delineated.     He  has  adduced  many  and  very  cogent  reasons 
for  his   opinions ;   and  has  remarked,    (what  alone  might 
decide  the  question  against  the  claims  of  any  female  compe- 
titor,) that  the  milder  scenes  of  love  and  domestic  happiness 
are  but  sparingly  introduced,  and  that  the  novels  display 
that  deep  research  into  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  for 
which  Sir  Walter  is  so  eminently  distinguished;  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Walter's  poems  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
contested  novels,  and  that  his  muse  began  to  indulge  in  some 
intermission  of  her  labors  at  the  period  in  which  the  author 
of  Waverly  first  presented  his  lucubrations  to  the  public. 
The  favorers  of  this  opinion  have,  however,  to  contend  with 
some  almost  positive  assertions  that  the  novels  are  the  joint 
productions  of  the  baronet,    his  brother,   and  his  sister-in- 
law— -that  the  lady  supplies  the  stories,  her  husband  clothes 
them  in  language  and  sends  them  from  America  to  his  brother, 
who  corrects  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  arranges  the  nar- 
rative, and  adds  those  beautiftil  pieces  of  poetry  which  are 
sometimes  given  as  headings  to  the  several  chapters,  and 
^  sometimes  are  embodied  in  the  text.    The  lovers  of  prudence 
will  scarcely  hazard  an  opinion,  where  so  much  has  been 
advanced  on  either  side ;  but  if  we  were  obliged  to  declare 
ourselves,  we  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  corre* 
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spondent  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.  Sir  Walter  has  been 
always  the  instrument  of  the  communication  of  these  novels 
to  the  public,  and  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Scott,  an  officer 
of  the  18th  Hussars,  at  present  quartered  in  Portobello 
barracks,  asserts  his  father*s  claim  to  the  authorship* 

If  we  may  consider  public  estimation  as  any  mark  of 
merit, — and  surely  the  old  proverb  holds  in  no  instance 
better  than  in  this — the  merits  of  the  <^  Novels  and  Tales,  by 
the  author  of  Waverly,"  must  be  supereminent.  They  have 
been  fully  appreciated ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
public  have  watcheil  for  the  appearance  of  **  Kenilworth/' 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  they  have  placed  on  the 
author's  former  endeavors.  His  fame  will  not  suffer  from 
Kenilworth — but  we  must  preiace  our  remarks  by  an  abstract 
of  its  incidents. 

In  the  close  of  the  evening,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  named 
Lambourne,  arrived  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years  at 
an  inn  in  Cnmnor,  near  Oxford,  of  which  Us  uncle,  Giles 
Gosling,  was  the  good-humoured  landlord.  Gosling,  im 
honor  of  bis  nephew's  arrival,  invited  all  his  guests  to  an 
entertainment,  and,  among  the  rest,  Tressilian,  a  gentlemaa 
who  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  inn,  and  lived  there  itt 
the  most  private  manner.  The  conversation  turned  on 
Lambonme's  old  acquaintances,  and  Foster  is  thus  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  as  a  man  who  had  risen  from  nothing, 
though  now  possessed  of  Cumnor-place ;  a  young  and  bean- 
tifal  lady  was  also  mentioned  as  living  under  his  care,  and 
Lamboume's  spirit  of  adventure  was  roused  by  the  reported 
difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  the  place ;  he  wagered  thai 
he  would  force  Foster  to  introduce  him  to  the  lady,  and 
Tressilian  offered  to  bear  him  company.  In  the  morning 
they  went  to  the  place,  and  gained  an  interview  with  its 
master.  Lambourne  took  him  to  an  adjoining  room,  leaving 
Tressilian  to  his  own  meditations;  but  these  were  inters 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  young  lady,  in  whom  he  re** 
oognised  Amy  Robsart,  the  daughter  of  his  dearest  friend, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  him  by  her  father,  and  was  the 
object  of  his  present  search  through  the  country.  He  de- 
sired her  to  come  with  him  to  her  dying  father,  and  she 
promised  to  follow  him ;  he  reproached  her  with  the  sup- 
posed  guilt  of  her  situation,  as  he  believed  her  to  be  the 
paramour  of  Varney,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  earl  ef 
Leicester ;  and  when  he  insisted  that  she  should  immediately 
leave  the  place,  bis  approach,  as  if  to  enforce  obedience,  drew 
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from  her  a  scream  which  brought  Lambourne  and  Foster 
again  into  the  room ;  Tressilian  departed,  and,  heedless  of  his 
way,  wandered  through  the  park  to  a  postern-door,  which 
at  the  instant  was  opened  from  without  by  Varney.  In  a 
combat  which  ensued,  the  latter  was  thrown  completely  in  his 
adversary's  power,  but  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Lambourne, 
who,  at  Varney's  instigation,  traced  Tressilian's  steps  to  the 
inn,  and  was  placed  as  a  watch  on  his  movements.  Tres- 
silian's  conjecture  with  respect  to  Amy's  connection  was, 
however,  erroneous,  as  she  was  really  wedded  to  Leicester, 
queen  Elizabeth's  celebrated  favorite,  who  from  state  reasons 
was  obliged  to  conceal  bis  marriage;  and  Varney  had  now 
come  to  prepare  Amy  for  her  lord's  reception.  Wishing  to 
have  her  in  his  power  by  being  a  partaker  in  some  secret,  iie 
prevailed  on  her  to  conceal  the  circumstance  of  Tressilian*s 
▼isit  from  Leicester,  who  soon  arrived,  and  continued  with 
his  countess  till  morning. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Tressilian  was  visited  by  his  host,  who 
hinted  his  suspicions  of  Lambourne,  Foster,  and  Varney. 
Tressilian,  perceiving  his  host's  honest  intention,  disclosed 
to  him  the  particulars  of  Amy's  history,  and  his  surmise  with 
respect  to  her  present  condition ;  when  Gosling  advised  him 
to  procure  a  memorial  from  her  father,  and  to  present  it  to 
Elizabeth.  Tressilian  left  the  inn  before  break  of  day,  and 
travelled  on  slowly  through  bye  ways ;  but  his  horse  dropped 
a  shoe ;  and  he  was  guided  by  an  arch  and  knavish  dwarf, 
named  Dickie  Sludge,  to  a  smith  whom  the  country  boors 
believed  to  be  a  witch.  Tressilian,  however,  detected  him, 
and  the  smith  told  him  his  story.  He  had  been  at  different 
times  a  smith,  a  juggler,  a  player,  and  lastly  a  servant  to  a 
qnack  physician,  who  had  engaged  deeply  in  chemical  spe- 
culations; his  master  left  him  secretly,  and  he  was  since 
reduced  to  the  poorest  shifts  to  support  existence.  He  wished 
to  leave  his  trade,  and  accepted  Tressilian's  offer  of  protec- 
tion through  the  country,  in  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  afraid  to  appear.  They  parted  from  Dickie,  and  ar- 
rived without  accident  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's. 

The  old  knight  recognised  Tressilian,  but  his  stronger 
reason  had  sunk  beneath  his  sorrows;  Tressilian  obtained 
the  memorial  and  accompanied  by  Wayland,  the  smith,  whom 
he  found  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  trust-worthy  man,  he 
departed  to  Say's  court,  where  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Sus- 
sex, required  his  immediate  attendance  ; — the  earl  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  Way  land's  skilly  which  he  had  derived  from 
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theqaack  physician,  hi»  former  master,  enabled  him  to  de- 
clare from  the  symptoms  that  a  slow  poison  was  the  cause, 
and  that  he  wonld  confidently  undertake  his  oure.  In  Lon- 
don they  procured  the  necessary  drugs  and  proceeded  on- 
ward to  Say's  court.  Wayland  administered  the  antidote, 
and  enjoined  the  strictest  silence,  as  his  patient*s  life  de- 
pended on  his  obtaining  a  sound  sleep.  Hence  young  Walter 
Raleigh  refused  admittance  to  the  Queen's  physician,  whom 
she  had  sent  in  compliment  to  the  earl.  To  apologize  for 
this  behaviour,  Raieigh,  accompanied  by  Blount,  the  earFs  i 
master  of  the  horse,  was  sent  to  London,  where  his  gallan-  ( 
try  in  spreading  his  mantle  beneath  Elizabeth's  feet  to  ena-  I 
able  her  to  cross  a  small  pool  of  water,  procured  him  her  I 
most  favourable  opinion.  She  visited  Sussex,  and  required/ 
his  attendance  (as  he  was  now  rapidly  recovering,)  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  rival,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  At  the 
audience  she  talked  of  the  brawls  of  their  retainers,  and  men- 
tioned Tressilian's  memorial  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
her  by  the  earl  of  Sussex.  Leicester  grew  deadly  pale 
when  Amy  Robsart's  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  Queen, 
who  now  began  to  evince  the  most  decided  partiality  to  her 
noUe  subject,  became  agitated,  and  summoned  Varney  and 
Tressilian  to  her  presence.  Varney,  with  the  self-possessioa 
of  a  villain,  acknowledged  in  part  the  truth  .of  Tressilian's 
statement,  thus  preventing  his  master  from  making  an  avowal 
which  would  blast  his  ambitious  hopes — ^Imt  he  declared  that 
Amy  was  his  wife,  and  turned  the  circumstances  which  were 
likely  to  have  proved  so  ruinous,  into  a  most  ingenious  and 
artful  recommendation  of  his  patron.  Elizabeth,  satisfied  of 
the  troth  of  this  statement,  reminded  Leicester  of  her  in- 
tended visit  to  Kenilworth  in^  the  ensuins^  week,  and  desired 
him  to  invite  Sussex  and  all  his  friends,  but  most  parti- 
cularly required  to  see  Amy,  the  beauty  who  bad  thus  cre- 
ated such  disturbance. 

As  Leicester  had  allowed  Varney's  assertion  of  his  own 
marriage  to  Amy  to  pass  without  contradiction,  it  was  now 
impottible  for  him  to  acknowledge  her  without  iycurring  the 
disgrace  of  meanness  in  sheltering  himself  behind  his  re- 
tainer's name.  Varney  desired  him  still  to  conceal  Amy,  as 
such  a  course  alone  could  avert  his  ruin,  and  he  undertook 
to  find  a  reasonable  excuse  for  her  absence  from  Kenilworth. 
He  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  promise  by  the  assistance 
of  Alasco,  the  same  quack  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
tiM  the  master  of  Wayland,  and  whom  we  now  find  as  the  de- 
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voted  accomplice  of  Varney's  villainy.  This  frreteb,  by  his 
pretended  astrological'  predictions,  had  assisted  Varaey  m  hi» 
several  impositions  on  Leicester's  credulity,  and  had  been 
the  preparer  of  the  poison  which  bad  been  administered  to 
Sussex.  He  now  undertook  to  prepare  it  for  Amy,  to  whom  it 
could  be  given  in  sueh  a  small  quantity  as  would  suffice  to 
cause  that  heavy  sickness  which  was  necessary  for  the  comple* 
tion  of  Varney's  scheme ;  and  Varney  sent  him  under  the 
care  of  Lambourne  to  Cumnor.  These  worthy  servants  were 
seen  in  Gosling's  inn  by  Wayland,  who  had  been  sent  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pedlar  by  Tressilian,  to  obtain  all  necessary 
information  concerning  the  Countess.  Lambourne  sent  to 
Cumnor  place  for  Foster ;  and  Wayland  took  the  opportunity 
of  his  absence  to  procure  admission  to  the  Countess  under 
the  pretence  of  furnishing  her  with  scieh  articles  as  hi«  pad( 
afforded.  He  had  recognised  Alasco,  and  from  hb  knowledge 
of  his  character,  suspected  his  purpose,  and  save  the  Countea* 
ihe  same  antidote  which  had  already  saved  Sussex,  reeem- 
mending  it  as  a  cure  for  melancholy ;  but  wh^i  the  conntese 
retired  he  told  Janet,  Foster's  daughter,  who  was  her  sole  at- 
tendant, to  beware  of  the  visitor  whom  Foster  would  that 
evening  bring  home  with  hinr.  While  they  were  yet  speak- 
ingt  Foster,  Alasco,  and  Lambourne  entered  the  gardem 
where  they  stood,  and  Janet  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal 
herself;  front  her  retreat  she  overheard  their  conversation^ 
which  confirmed  the  truth  of  Wayland's  mysterie«»  common 
Bication. 

Leicester,  whose  ambitions  hopes  of  becoming  Elizabeth** 
husband  were  everturned  by  his  marriage  with  Amy,  gave 
Varney  a  letter  for  her,  in  which  he  desired  her  to  bear 
Tarney's  name  for  a  few  hours  at  the  approaching  revels  at 
kenilworth.  Varney  proceeded  to  Cumnor,  and  on  Amy*a 
refusal  voluntarily  te  degrade  herself,  he  went  to  Alasco*» 
laboratory,  a  room  in  a  remote  part  of  the  bnilding,  where 
he  eontinued  for  a  short  time  dosetted  with  his  worthy  asso* 
elates.  Soon  after,  Foster,  whose  puritanical  and  hypocri- 
tical qualms  were  removed  by  the  all-powerfiit  agency  of 
gold,  came  to  Amy's  room  and  offered  her  a  cordial ;  but  hie 
hand  trembled,  and  Janet,,  forewarned  of  their  attempt, 
took  ihe  flask,  and  discovered  its  contents  by  her  father'a 
refusal  to  allow  her  to  drink  it*  Foster  retired,  and  Janet 
left  the  countess,  with  a  promise  to  return  immediately  with 
the  means  of  her  escape.    During  Jaqet's  absent,  Vacnev 
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forced  Amy  te  drink  It ;  bat  Janet  dispelled  her  terrors  by 
«n  aamrance  that  the  pedlar's  medicine  was  a  powerful  anU* 
dot*,  and  that  he  was  now  waiting  to  accompany  her  in  her 
Bicbt  from  her  persecntors.  When  the  Countess  heard  that 
be  was  Tressyian's  agent,  she  consented  to  accent  his  pro^ 
teetion.  and  carrying  with  her  a  casket  of  jeweU,  followed 
Janet,  who,  by  the  trust  which  her  father  had  always  re, 
poeed  in  her,  was  enabled  to  conduct  her  safely  from  the 
groonds :  her  flight  eould  also  be  concealed,  as  Janet  s  de. 
ciaration  of  her  iUness  would  be  eredited,.  m  consequence  of 
4he  potioo  which  Vamey  had  given  to  her.  Wayland  found 
it  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  conduct  her  safely  acrow  the 
•ooDtry,  but  at  length  through  the  assistaace  of  Dickie 
Sludge  whom  they  orertook  among  a  company  of  masquers, 
Ihey  reached  Kenilworth  in  safety,  and  the  Cotratess  in  a 
■easant's  disguise  entered  the  castie  of  her  husband. 

KenUworth  was  at  this  time  a  scene  of  revelry  •»>«»  «onfa- 
■ioB  :  preparations  reswnded  on  every  side  for  the  Qoeen  s 
w»ptionr»nd  all  the  gentiemen  «f  her  court  were  in  the 
eastle.  The  Countess  was  conducted  t«  an  obscure  apart- 
nent.  and  sent  a  note  to  Leicester  by  Wayland,  who  woo- 
dered  at  her  writing  to  the  patron  of  the  ""J'^J'?" JJX 
•he    bad    so    lately    made   her  escape,   and  watched  for 

TressUian  at  the  cJtle  gate  to  obtain  b% '"^'^  |!«  j;*i/^Xle 
to  its  deUvery.  He  lost  the  note,  and  Tressilian  meanwhile 
ted  entered  the  castle  by  a  postern,  and  was  astonished  at 
Sodi^  Amy  in  the  apartment  which  had  been  "«g°«J^*« 
him :  be  said  be  would  protect  her,  and  lead  ber  that  instant 
to^  Qu^n.  bntshe  depended  on  ^^j^'^'^'f^^jJ^^^ 

made  Sm  pwmi**  not  to  in^f'^f «  '«' **:!°  jJi^ Tim  S 
He  left  her,  and  having  met  Wayland.  *»»'? "^"•*  JfJJ,!;? 
TCDgeanee  If  he  found  not  the  tetter  >".'ned^t«jy-  Z^  !n! 

me^  out  with  this  ungrateful  •«'7»<^\^^"*//i,e^^J 
cempaesed  him  on  every  side,  determined  lo  leave  the  casue, 
bat  first  attempted  to  gain  an  interview  with  Amy-  La"J- 
iw.n».«  hnorovor  who  bv  some  means  had  become  ac- 
iZSd  lZZ'ci7Z2nce  of  Amy's  concejment^  met 
him  oThls  way  and  turned  him  out  of  tlie  c"««5 /«' °« 
lidii  to  cateh^he  girl  in  Tressilian's  apartment,  and  thus 
mln  him  in  the  virgin  Queen's  estimation- 

Lie  in  the  eveiring  the  Queen  arrived,  '^^^.^^^^if'^Ji 
Varoey  produced  certificates  of  her  dlness  ^o-n  poster  ana 

iK^^'but  TressUian  denied  ^^''^'^J  ^^LS^Z^oiS 
JUs  prpmi»«  to  Amy,  required  a  delay  of  twenty  lour  u 
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to  prove  his  allegation.  This  seeming  equivocation  displeased 
the  Queen,  and  he  was  removed  from  her  presence.  In  the 
mean  time  Amy,  who  thonght  her  letter  had  reached 
Leiceslery  was  watching  for  him  with  impatience ;  and  when 
in  the  morning  she  heard  a  gentle  rap  at  her  door,  thinkings 
that  Leicester  sought  admittance,  she  unbarred  it  without 
hesitation.  But  it  was  Lambourne  who  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  drunk,  and  her  shrieks  at  his  insults  brought  the 
keeper  of  the  tower  to  her  assistance.  Lambourne  and  he 
quarrelled,  and  she  escaped,  leaving  her  glove  in  the  ruffian's 
band. 

She  went  to  the  garden  and  concealed  herself  in  a  grotto^ 
intending  to  throw  herself  on  the  compassion  of  the  fir^t 
person  who  might  pass.  Leicester  and  the  Queen  came  to- 
wards her,  engaged  in  the  most  earnest  conversation,  and 
the  Queeti,  having  gently  refused  his  suit  of  love,  turned  into 
th6  grotto,  where  Amy  was  standing.  Elizabeth  spoke  to 
her,  and  Amy  claimed  her  protection  against  Varney,  and 
was  surprised  into  the  declaration  that  Leicester  knew  all. 
This  roused  the  Queen's  dormant  jealousy,  and  she  dragged 
Amy  forward  to  confront  her  with  him.  She  threatened  him 
with  a  sovereign's  vengeance  if  he  had  deceived  her,  and  on 
his  proudly  declaring  tliat  he  could  demand  justice  from  his 
peers,  she  ordered  her  Lord  Marshal  to  attach  him  for 
treason.  Amy  rushed  forward,  and  declared  his  innocence, 
and  he,  touched  by  her  kindness,  was  going  to  confess  their 
marriage,  when  Varney  appeared  and  threw  himself  before 
the  Queen.  Amy  besought  her  to  inflict  any  punishment  on 
her,  but  to  save  her  from  Varney,  and  the  Queen,  thinking 
she  was  deranged,  ordered  Lord  Hunsdon  to  take  her  into 
custody.  Varney  then  excused  himself  for  the  lies  of  which 
he  was  evidently  guilty,  by  saying  that  lunacy  was  the  dis- 
order under  which  Amy  labored,  and  that  he  had  prevented 
her  appearance  as  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  unhappy 
wife's  Infirmities.  This  accommodated  matters  between 
Leicester  and  the  Qeeen,  and  a  royal  hunt  filled  the  inter- 
vening time  until  evening,  when  Varney  informed  his  master 
of  the  particulars  of  Amy's  escape,  which  he  had  heard  from 
Foster;  but  as  he  made  no  allusion  to  his  own  iniquitous  at- 
tempt, Leicester  imputed  her  appearance  at  Kenilworth  to 
the  force  of  jealousy,  and  went  straight  to  see  her.  Amy 
refused  to  go  with  Varney  to  Cumnor,  and  proposed  to 
Leicester  the  open  path  of  truth ;  he  required  time  to  make 
his  arrangements,  and  promised  again  to  see  her.     Varney, 
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who  saw  that  either  Amy  or  he  must  now  perish,  dissuaded 
Leicester  from  any  thoughts  of  rebellion, — accused  Amy  of 
being  too  intimate  with  Tressilian,  and  in  corroboration  of  his 
charge  told  of  his  having  met  the  latter  in  Cumnor  park — of 
the  correspondence  established  between  him  and  Gosling,  by 
means  of  Wayland,  in  whose  company  Amy  had  at  length 
eloped, — and  of  her  having  concealed  herself  in  Tressilian^s 
apartment,  of  which  circumstance  he  produced  her  glove 
as  a  sufficient  proof.  Leicester  was  much  agitated,  and  now 
opened  the  jewel-casket  which  the  Countess  had  dropped  in 
the  grotto,  and  which,  when  he  was  leaving  her  apartment 
in  disguise,  Dickie  Sludge  had  given  to  him  in  Tressilian's 
name  to  be  delivered  to  her ;  he  thought  them  to  be  the  price 
of  her  infamy,  and  determined  on  vengeance. 

Leicester  went  to  the  Queen,  and  the  masques  and  other 
entertainments  of  the  evening  commenced.  In  the  mean 
time  (be  Queen's  physician,  misled  by  her  apparent  inconsis- 
tency,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Amy's  madness,  and  she 
was  privately  delivered  to  Varney  and  conveyed  from  the 
castle ;  but  ere  long  Leicester  repented  of  his  precipitancy, 
and  sent  Lambourne  after  his  master  with  a  letter.  During 
the  presentment  of  the  masques,  Tressilian  had  demanded  a 
conference  with  Leicester,  and  after  the  Queen  retired  they 
met  in  the  garden,  where  Tressilian,  alluding  only  to  Varney, 
spoke  of  Amy's  unworthy  husband ;  but  Leicester,  supposing 
him  to  be  master  of  his  secret,  took  fire  at  his  supposed  insult, 
and  they  fought.  Being  interrupted,  they  met  again  next 
day,  and  Tressilian  disarmed,  was  about  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
Leicester's  jealousy,  when  Dickie  Sludge  stayed  his  arm,  and 
gave  him  the  lest  letter.  This,  and  the  declaration  of  Wayland, 
who  now  came  up,  explained  every  thing,  and  Leicester 
acknowledged  his  marriage. 

Dickie  had  mischievously  purloined  the  letter,  and  after- 
wards could  not  find  Wayland;  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Lambourne.  It  was  he  who  had  presented  the  casket  to 
Leicester, — and  who  had  watched  his  every  turn  ;  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  his  own  unlucky 
pranks. 

When  Leicester  unfolded  the  fatal  mystery  to  the  Queen, 
she  was  much  agitated  and  sent  Tressilian  and  Raleigh  straight 
to  Cumnor,  whither  Varney  had  conveyed  the  Countess.  On 
their  way  they  found  Lambourne  expiring  from  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  from  Varney,  who,  having  sent  Foster 
and  the  Countess  forward,   and  having  waited  for  him  to 
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aetile  on  what  terms  he  woald  undertake  Amy's  mmi»r, 
■hot  him,  that  he  might  pretend  not  to  have  receive*  D» 

"^  will  here  parsue  the  tale  in  onr  author's  own  words. 

»>v—  am  /Vmm'f'MHi)  bad  miTiT«4  al  C««Bo»-pUe«,  the  C*"''^,"?^ 
^S^STl^i^SZVi ^eh iw.  wh.. infero«l U-t -«  w« - U«f« 
to  fc«T«  Ibc  attendance  of  that  amiable  girl.  -    .  .«^  i  ^mim  not  that 

My  daughter  to  dear  to  me.  madam,  laid  Foater ,  grofflj;  ««*  Jj^^Jrf St 
«ka  Lmldgti,  tlie  conrt^ricks  of  lying  and  eeaping-^jniewhal  too  mocfe  «  ui» 
kae  fhe  learned  already,  an'  it  pleaw  your  ladyihip.  .  ^    ^^      ,    ...^.n^a  of  ber 

TUTcSSlem,  mncfValignef  and  i^'J  l^^\^^.^'}l^ 
Janrai^y,  made  no  aniwer  to  ttato  insolence,  but  mildly  eEpteasea  a  wm  w  w^ 

'*i^S!tS[;eMd  Foder,  nto  iKitrea^Hiable;  «^»f*  »»*•' ^J,^^^^  "^ 

to  yonr  gewgaw  toy-bou*  ponder-yon  .leepio-nigl^W^^^ 
r  would  H  were  In  my  grave,  laid  tbe  Coonteeii  but  tbat  mortal  reeling. 

mt  tbe  Idea  of  fOUl  and  body  paKing.  ^»iw  Fatter.     Ml  H** 

.  You.  I  cnem.  bave  no  ebaace  to  ihiver  ai  tbal,  replied  FO«er-     *»j 
^iSf  bitbfr Tinorrow.  and  donbtJem  you  will  make  your  own  way.  good  witfc 

.  ait  does  be  come  kitherf-doei  he  Indeed,  gwidForterf  j^  i  be  to- 

O  ay,  good  Forter  I    replied  tbe  oiber.      But  wbat   f «f "^•f" J  ^T^^ 

Borro^,  5ben  yon  apeak  of  me  to  my  lordf-tbougb  all  I  bave  done  waa  to  €H*y 

"Vmrie    my   proloctor^a  rough  one   ludeed-h«t  .t&U  a  p~te«lor, 

Wiswered  the  Countem.    O,  tbat  Janet  ware  but  here  !  perplex 

She  to  better  where  the  to,  answered  Fo*tcr-one  of  you  to  enongn  lo  perp 

•  ^^Lv'^stiiir;  rmL^,%^  ^sLsir  r?::i,  -.  -od,  i  -.y  .ecura  u 

•"w^Sb^lf  my  beau,   an.wered   Foster,   «  L^^  "t^wbi're'Jmy  ^^^^^ 
and  taking  a  light,  be  led  the  way  to  a  part  of  the  building  J^^^^^  of  the  oW 
been,  and  cnducied  her  up  a  iiair  of  great  height,  pt«eded  by  eae  of  ^eoW 
wooden  with  a  lamp.     At  the  head  of  tbe  stair,  .f^ich  teamed  of  almortjton^ 
•urabJe  height,  thc^  crowed  a  short  wooden  gallery,  '«'"«^  "^/^if^?^' ^^ 
very  narrow,  at  tbe  farther  end  of  which  was  a  strong  oaken  '^"•''J^^^^J^^^ 
ani'admitled  them  into  the  miser*  apartment,  homely  ^^ ,^''^'^;^^.  '* 
the  very  last  degree,  and,  except  in  name,  little  different  from  a  prn«nvMiy 

Foster  stopped  at  the  door,  and  gave  the  lamp  to  the  ^^^l^'T^^''^^  •'SS 
ofl^rfng  or  permitting  the  altrndance  of  the  old  '^^^^''^ J^'^}^'^ 
lady  stSod  not  upon  ceremony,  hut  taking  it  hastily,  barred  the  door,  UMlsecurea 
It  with  the  ample  means  provided  on  the  inside  for  that  purpose*  w.-^ 

Varney,  meanwhile,  lurked  behind  on  tbe  stairs,  but  hearing  Y'fJ^^^J 
be  now  came  up  on  tiptoe,  and  Foster,  winking  to  him,  Ppin««»  ;"■  ^"' 
complacence  to  a  piece  of  concealed  machinrry  in  the  wall,  ^»*<*'  P'^y*""'!!  iJ 
case  and  little  noise,  dropped  a  part  of  the  wooden  gallery,  alter  the  naoneror 
adraw-bridge,  so  as  to  cot  off  all  communication  between  the  door  or  tne  oeo- 
ffoom  which  he  mually  inhabited,  and  the  landing-place  of  the  high  wmiiing-siair 
which  arcendedto  it.  1  be  rope  ty  which  the  in«cbinery  waa  wroogbt  waa  ge- 
nerally carried  within  the  bed-rb«uber,  it  being  Foster's  o^fect  to  provide  •««» 
invasion  from  without ;  but  now  tbat  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  P"«®"*''T**?2' 
tbe  cord  had  been  brongbt  over  to  tbe  landing-place,  and  was  there  mnmt  mM, 
•when  Faster,  with  much  complacency,  bad  dropped  the  unsuspected  trap-door. 

Varney  looked  with  great  attention  at  tbe  machinery,  and  peeped  mora  thas 
•once  down  the  deep  abyss  which  was  opened  by  tbe  fall  of  tbe  trap-door. 
It  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  seemed  profoundly  deep,  going,  as  Foster  Informed  hto 
«eniidcsate  in  a  whisper,  pigih  lo  the  lowest  vault  of  tbe  caatlc«     Varney  cnH 
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OBce  Bore  a  fixed  aad  knft  look  down  into  th»  nblo  g«l^.  aad  tten  ftdlowod 
Vgiltr  to  tbo  poH  of  Che  naoor-bouie  most  osooUy  inhobited. 

Wbco  Uiej  arrived  in  tlie  parloor  which  we  liaTe  nwotioned,  Tamey  reqoctfled 
Porter  to  get  them  rapper  and  some  of  the  ciiolcetl  wine*  I  will  leek  Aiaeeoy  ho 
aMed ;  we  have  work  for  him  to  do,  and  we  mail  pot  him  Into  good  Marc* 

Fetter  groaned  at  thit  intimotion,  bat  made  no  feraomdrance*  Tlie  old  vomea 
mofed  Vamey  that  Aloeco  had  Marce  eaten  or  dronken  elnee  h^  motter^  do- 
ptttttre,  llrlng  perpetnally  ihut  np  in  the  laboratory,  and  talking  at  if  the  worlds 
cantinnanee  depended  on  what  he  was  doing  tlwre. 

I  will  teach  Mm  that  the  world  hath  other  elaime  on  him,  nid  Vamey,  eelslag 
•  lifCht  aad  going  in  qncal  of  the  alchimytt.    He  retnmed,  after  a  coniiderable 

aterace,  very  pale,  bnt  with  hie  habitual  ineer  on  his  cheek  aad  noitril Onr 

friend,  he  Aid,  hae  exhaled. 

How!  what  mean  yon?  mid  Forter-^Ron  away— fled  with  my  forty  ponndiu 
that  ■boold  have  been  multiplied  a  thonmnd  fold?  I  will  have  hue  and  cry. 

I  will  tell  thoe  a  aorer  way,  laid  Varney. 

How?  which  way?  exclaimed  Foeter;  I  will  have  back  my  forty  poond»<-I 
ieeaied  them  as  rarely  a  thoosand  times  multipUed^I  will  have  hack  mj  in-pot 
attheleart. 

Go  hang  thyaelf  then,  and  rae  Alasco  in '  the  Derll^  Goort  of  Chaacery,  ftr 
thither  he  has  carried  the  cause. 

Hew !  what  dost  thoo  mean— ia  ho  dead  ? 

Ay,  tmly  la  he,  said  Vamey,  and  properly  swoln  almdy  in  the  ftco  and 
hsdy— He  had  been  mixing  fooae  of  his  dovll'ii  medicines,  and  the  gtans  mask  which 
he  had  used  constantly  had  flOien  ftom  his  fiice,  so  that  the  nbtle  poison  cntatod 
hk  brain  and  did  its  work. 

Asaela  MaHa/  said  Foster;— I  mean,  God  In  his  mercy  presenre  ns  ftcm 
esfotsngncm  and  deadly  sin  I — ^Had  he  not  prcfection,  think  you  f  Saw  yon  no 
iagots  in  the  cmcibies? 

Hay,  I  looked  not  bnt  at  the  dead  carrion,  answered  Vamey ;  an  ugly  spectacio 
—he  waa  swoln  like  a  corpse  three  days  exposed  on  the  wheel— Fah  f  give  ma  a 
cap  of  wine. 

I  will  go,  anid  Foster,  I  will  examine  for  mymlf.  He  took  the  lamp,  aad 
hailencd  to  tbo  door,  bat  thtio  hesitatad  and  paused.  Will  yon  not  go  with  mef 
nUd  he  to  Varney. 

To  what  porposef  said  Vamey;  I  hare  seen  and  smelled  enough  to  spoil  my 
appetilc  1  btoke  the  window,  and  let  in  the  air— It  reeked  of  ralphnr  and  snch 
lihe  sallbcating  steams,  as  if  the  very  devil  had  been  there. 

Aad  might  H  not  he  the  act  of  the  Dmnon  hinwelf  f  said  Foster.  stiU  hfisH 
tsting ;  I  have  heard  he  is  powerful  at  rach  times,  and  with  rach  people- 

StiH,  if  It  were  that  Satan  of  thine,  answered  Vamey,  who  thus  Jades  thy  Ima. 
kfawtien,  than  art  In  perfect  saMy,  nnlem  he  is  a  most  unconscionabia  devil 
indeed.    He  hath  had  two  good  sops  of  late. 

Ifow,  tvo  aopo— what  mean  yon  ?  said  Foster— what  mean  you  f 

Tra  will  know  in  time,  said  Vamey— and  then  this  other  haaqaet— bat  thoa 
wiR  esteem  her  too  choice  a  morsal  Jbr  the  flead's  tooth,  she  mast  have  her  f^fm^^ 
and  harpa,  and  seraphs. 

Aathony  Foster  heard  and  came  slowly  back  to  the  table :  God  f  Sir  Richard; 
iad  most  that  thea  be  done? 


Ay,  in  very  trath,  Anthony :  or  there  comes  no  copy  hold.'in  thy  way. 

I  always  foresaw  it  would  laud  there,  mid  Poster ;  bnt  bow.  Sir  Richard,  how  ? 
—for  not  to  win  the  world  would  I  lay  hands  on  her. 

I  caaaot  btaam  thee,  said  Vamey ;  I  should  be  rcluctaut  to  do  that  myself— wo 
mm  Alasco  and  his  manna  sorely  ;  ay,  and  the  dog  Lamboorae. 

Why  where  tarries  Lamboorae  ?  mid  Autfaony. 

Ask  no  questions,  said  Varney,  thou  wilt  are  him  one  day.  If  thy  creed  is  true 
Bat  to  oar  graver  aiatter— I  will  teach  thee  a  springe  to  catch  a  pewit— yonder 
trap-door— yoader  giai-crack  of  thine  will  reamln  mcaia  la  appemaM^  wfll  tt 
aet,  thoagh  (he  supports  are  wUhdrami  beaeath  ? 
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Aj,  UMtrf,  will  ity  9tSd  FcMler,  to  Wag  m  It  k  not  trodilea  oa. 

Bat  were  the  lad;  to  attempt  an  escape  over  it,  replied  Varnej,  htr  weif  lit 
would  earr  J  it  down  f 

A  mouae'h  weight  wonld  do  it,  nid  Foefer. 

Why  then  she  diet  in  attempting  her  escape,  and  what  coald  yoo  or  I  holp  it, 
honest  Tony?   Let  as  to  bed,  we  will  adjust  our  project  to-morrow* 

On  the  next  day,  when  evening  approached,  Varney  sommoocd  Foster  to  the 
execution  of  their  plan.  Tider  and  Foster's  oM  man-servant  were  sent  on  a 
feigned  errand  down  to  the  village,  and  Anthony  hiauieir,  as  if  aoxipns  to  see 
that  the  Countess  suffered  no  want  of  accommodation,  visited  her  place  of  con- 
finement. He  was  so  much  staggered  at  the  mildness  and  patience  with  which 
■he  seemed  to  endure  her  coafinement,  thnt  he  cooffe  not  help  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  her  noi  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  room  on  any  account  whatsoever, 
antil  Lord  Leicester  should  come,  which,  he  added,  I  trust  in  God,  will  be  very 
soon.  Amy  patiently  promised  that  she  wonld  resign  herself  to  her  fate^  and 
Foster  returned  to  his  hardened  companion,  with  bis  conscience  half-eased  oi  the 
perilons  load  which  weighed  on  it.  I  have  warned  her,  he  said ;  sarely  in  vain 
is  the  snare  set  in  sight  of  any  bird- 
He  lefl,  therefore,  the  Countess's  door  unsecured  on  the  outside ;  and,  under  the 
eye  of  Varney,  withdrew  the  snpports  which  sustained  the  fklliag  trap,  which, 
therefore,  kept  its  level  position  merely  by  a  slight  adhesion.  They  wilhdrew 
to  wait  the  imne  on  the  ground-floor  adjoining,  but  they  waited  long  in  vain.  At 
length  Varney,  alter  walking  long  to  and  fro,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
threw  It  suddenly  back,  and  said.  Surely  never  was  a  woman  fool  enough  to  naglect 
■o  &ir  an  opportunity  to  escape ! 

Perhaps  she  is  resolved,  said  Foster,  to  await  her  husband's  return* 

Trne !— most  true,  said  Varney,  rnahing  out,  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained  behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a 
horse  in  the  court-yard,  and  then  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which  was  the  Rarlls 
usual  signal ; — the  instant  after,  the  door  of  the  Countess's  chamber  opened,  and  in 
the  same  moment  the  trap-door  gave  way.  There  was  a  mshing  sound*  a  heavy 
fall — a  faint  groan — and  all  was  over. 

At  th^  same  instant,  Varney  called  in  at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and  tone 
which  was  a  horrible  mixture  between  horror  and  raillery—  Is  the  bird  caoght  f— 
Is  the  deed  done? 

O,  God  forgive  ns !  replied  Anthony  Foster. 

Why,  thou  fool,  said  Varney,  thy  toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  secure.  Look 
down  into  the  vault — what  seest  thou  f 

I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like  a  mow  drift,  said  Foster,  O  God !  she 
moves  her  arm ! 

Hurl  something  down  on  her.— Thy  gold  chest,  Tony—it  Is  an  heavy  one* 

Varney,  thou  art  an  incarnate  fiend  I  replied  Foster ;— There  needs  aolhlng 
more-^she  is  gone  I 

So  pass  our  troubles,  said  Varney  entering  the  room ;  I  dreaamd  not  I  coald 
kave  mimicked  the  Earl's  call  so  well. 

Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  heaven,  thou  hast  deserved  it,  said  Foster,  and 

wilt  meet  it ! Thou  hast  destroyed  her  by  means  of  her  best  affections 1$,  u 

a  seething  of  the  kid  in  themother'k  milk. 

Thou  art  a  fanatical  ass,  replied  Varney ;  let  ns  now  think  how  the  alaras 
shonld  be  given the  body  is  to  remain  where  it  is. 

But  their  wickedness  was  to  be  permitted  no  longer ;  for  even  while  they  were 
at  this  consultation,  Tressilian  and  Raleigh  broke  in  upon  them,  having  obtained 
admittance  by  means  of  Tider  and  Foster's  servant,  whom  they  secured  al  the 
village* 

Varney,  at  first,  denied  any  participation  in  the  death  of 
the  Countess,  but,  at  a  second  examination,  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  poisoned  himself  to  escape  its  punishment.     Foster 
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escaped  and  concealed  himself  in  a  secret  room,  of  which  in 
his  haste  he  shut  the  spring  lock ;  and  some  years  after  a  skele- 
ton was  foand  stretched  over  his  chest  of  gold.     The  melan-^ 
choly  news  put  an  immediate  end  to  to  the  festivities  at/ 
Kenilworth,  and  Leicester  abandoned  himself  to  remorse, } 
but  after  some  time    was    restored  to    Elizabeth's  favor;/ 
though^  if  report  speaks  true,  his  death  was  a  just  retribu- ) 
t^n  of  his  guilt,  as  he  died  by  poison  which  had  been  pre-J 
pared  for  another.     Tressilian  went  to   Virginia  and  died 
there ;  and  of  the  minor  actors  each  met  the  reward  of  his 
deeds. 

Scotland  has  been  the  nurse  of  our  author's  genius,  and  it 
haa  been  remarked,  that  in  wandering  from  her  wild  and  ro** 
mantle  scenery,  where  every  object  was  familiar  and  en- 
deared by  the  recollections  of  his  childhood,  he  has  in  some 
meaMire  *'  fallen  from  his  high  estate."  The  descriptions  and 
characters  of  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth  are  purely  English^ 
but  the  dates  he  has  selected  for  their  action  are  distantly 
removed,  and  we  believe  the  earlier,  as  it  admits  of  more 
enthwsiasm,  is  more  congenial  to  the  fervor  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Though,  however,  he  may  not  have  equalled  our  ex- 
pectations in  the  scenic  descriptions  of  these  romances,  yet 
in  the  delineations  of  character  they  are  not  inferior  to  his 
most  successful  efforts.  Kenilworth  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  Monastery  or  its  continuation,  and  may  nearly 
claim  an  equal  rank  with  its  author's  earlier  prodnctions ;  but 
we  would  recommend  him  to  confine  his  wanderings  to  the 
hills  of  his  native  country,  than  which  no  land  better  de- 
serves his  attention. 

We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  Kenil- 
worth. Unlike  those  tales,  whose  denouement  can  be  guessed 
by  every  novice  in  the  mystery  of  romance-writing,  the  most 
intense  interest  for  Amy's  destination  is  preserved  almost  to 
the  very  last  page,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  author's  superior  genius  is  not  conspicuous. 
The  characters  are  much  varied,  ably  delineated,  and 
strongly  contrasted.  We  have  the  courtier,  vacillating  be- 
tween duty  and  ambition— the  man  of  feeling  and  honor — 
the  proud  and  politic  Queen — the  devoted  wife— and  those 
sketches  which  are  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  our 
author's  writing — the  plodding,  smooth-tongued,  deep,  de- 
aigning  and  remorseless  villain — the  boisterous  and  unreeling 
ruffian— -the  puritanical  hypocrite — the  arch  and  knavish 
dwarf— nor  must  Wayland  and  Alasco  be  forgotten.    Their 
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pecniiar  traits  are  never  ont  of  our  vievir,  and  nothing  can 
more  tend  to  inculcate  the  moral  lesson  than  the  horror  so 
naturally  excited  by  the  villainy  of  Varney  and  his  associates, 
and  the  poetic  justice  of  their  fates. 

The  descriptions  are  beautiful. — the  revelry  at  Kenilwortb> 
contrasted  with  the  far  different  feelings  of  its  unhappy  mas* 
ter  and  his  Countess — Wayland's  forge  at  which  he  first  met 
Tressiiian — Amy's  flight  from  Cnmnor,  and  the  difiBcalties 
ahe  encountered  in  gaining  admittance  to  Kenilworth — 
the  several  scenes  between  Leicester  and  the  Queen — and 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  extract — all  these  could 
fee  drawn  only  by  the  pencil  of  a  master.  The  minute  ac- 
count of  the  masquers,  is  however  too  tedious,  and  we  are 
too  much  fatigued  with  the  dullness  of  court-intrigue. 

We  regret  that  its  late  publication  has  prevented  us  from 
devoting  more  room  to  our  remarks  on  this  interesting  ro^ 
mance,  whose  beauties  would  well  deserve  an  ampler  notice 
— ^we  can  only  conclude  by  recommending  it»  as  adding  a 
leaf  to  the  wreath  with  which  public  estimation  has  already 
entwined  the  brows  of  its  anonymous  author. 


OR    THE  EXILE'S    BRIDE- 


(ContiiM«d  from  page^d.) 


"  The  hour  is  past— the  hope  is  fled, 

''  That  smiled  so  long  on  my  wayward  fate» 

*'  And  the  flower  that  blossoms  above  the  dead 
**  Waves  o'er  a  heart  less  desolate 

<'  Than  that  which  throbs  so  fointly  here  ; 

"  It  breathes  no  sigh— exhales  no  tear, 
Caa  gaze  on  the  wreck  of  all  it  lov'd. 
But  there's  a  feeling  lingering  near 
That  human  heart  hath  never  prov'd. 

**  By  day  or  night,  in  peace  or  strife, 

*'  it  preys  unroarlced  on  the  pulse  of  life. 
And  the  hope  that  springs  from  its  pressure  there> 
Is  th'  unhallowed  hope  of  cold  despair. 
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''  And  such  is  the  coune  that  we  tread  btloir» 

«  All  filled  with  giAef  aiid  storm  and  wrath  $ 
**  While  the  short  liTed  gleams  that  from  passioD  flow 

**  Are  lost  in  the  darkening  sbaddi  of  daath. 
"  Like  the  fleeting  blooms  of  the  roid«-day  flowers, 

'*  Scarce  burst  to  life  ere  they  fade  away, 
"  Are  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  sunniest  hoars 

'*  That  hang  on  the  passing  pi^m's  way* 
"  The  path  is  strewed  with  many  a  wreath, 

*'  And  the  sweetest  are  thbse  by  friendship  wove, 
**  But  what  are  the  brightest  scenes  beneath, 

"  If  onendeared  by  those  we  love  ? 
*'  Like  the  shipwrecked  wretch,  at  mkinight  thrown 

**  On  some  desert  isle  in  the  distant  seas, 
**  Where  human  sounds  were  never  known, 

"  Nor  human  breath  inhaled  its  hreeae, 
''  Is  the  luckless  heart  by  fortune  wrung 

**  Frodi  ev*ry  stay  that  bound  it  here, 
''  On  life's  lone  desert  rudely  flung, 

•*  Nor  light  to  guide—  nor  friend  to  dieer. 
''  Oh,  happier  far  is  the  withered  heart 

**  From  friends  and  foes  alike  removed, 
''  No  more  to  feel  th'  envenomed  dart 

**  Launched  by  the  hand  of  one  it  loved. 
**  For  what  is  the  boasted  scene  of  life 

"  But  a  wiidcring  waste— a  boundless  sea, 
**  Whose  gentlest  wave  is  a  wave  of  strife, 

"  And  whose  shores  are  the  shores  of  eternity  ! 
"  I've  floated  k>ng  on  its  angry  foam, 

**  And  Ibtened  long  to  its  sullen  roar, 
"  But  hope  has  fled  to  another  home 

^'  Where  poinU  that  lone  and  distant  shore. 

**  In  hours  of  peace  long  past  away, 

''  When  everv  thought  seemed  wing'd  with  bliss, 
*'  Delusion  masked  the  coming  day, 

•*  Nor  ever  dreamed  of  hours  like  this* 
<'  And  yet,  when  peril  dared  my  arm 
"  1  met  it  in  its  rudest  form, 
*•  Like  the  spirit  thftt  rules  the  wate  by  night 
''  I  rushed  unseen  on  the  despot's  might, 
'« Withered  him  in  his  proudest  hour 
"  And  mocked  his  pomp  and  pride  and  power.«- 
''  When  the  light'ning  flashed  on  the  boiling  stream* 

•*  Unawed  1  stood  on  the  rifted  rock, 
**  And  smiled  unmoved  as  the  livid  gleam 

"  Aouounoed  the  ap^)roaching  thunder's  shock. 
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"  When  the  hungry  puma*  tared  to  prey> 

"  And  ihe  jaguar  roared  in  hk  lonelj  cave, 
'*  When  the  baols  shrunk  from  the  blaie  of  dey» 

''  And  destruction  hang  on  the  rolling  wave  i 
''  I  met  the  storm  of  wind  and  wafer, 

*'  I  met  the  fiends  of  earth  and  hell* 
"  I  dfed  my  steel  in  seas  of  slaughter, 

"  But  the  fate  of  one— I  dare  not  tell.*'— 

Lonely  and  sweet— the  moonlight  chain 
That  guides  the  wanderer  home  again» 
Shines  softly  o'er  the  rippling  wave 
Where  rest  the  lovely  and  the  brave. 
There  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep 
In  dreamless  solitude  they  sleep 
Far  from  the  ruder  scenes  of  strife 
The  storms  that  agitate  through  life. 
The  waves  were  rolling  on  the  shore 
With  one  continued  sullen  roar. 
When  TAMBA  steered  his  little  skiff 
In  silence  from  the  sea-green  cliff; 
But  when  the  middle  stream  he  gain'd 
Unbroken  stiHness  round  him  reigned  ^^^ 
Unbroken — save  when  rude  and  dark 
The  billows  lashed  the  botmding  bark> 
And,  driving  furious  backward,  bore 
Th'  impatient  warrior  to  the  shore. 
Above  him,  all  was  dear  and  light. 
The  moonshine  bathed  the  waters  bright^ 
But  onward  in  the  broad  exfmnse, 
A  veil  of  darkness  met  his  glance. 
So  stern  and  dread,  it  seemed  to  be 
The  curtain  of  futurity. 

Tlie  vulture  marked  the  thunder  cloud 
And  hid  him  in  its  sable  shroud ; 
I'he  wild  bird  as  he  loared  on  high 
With  plumage  glittering  in  the  sky. 
Screamed  faintly  as  he  fled  afar 
In  token  of  approaching  war. 
The  breeze  that  swept  across  the  tide 
And  wafted  incense  as  it  sigh*d. 
In  low  and  broken  whispers  fell 
Like  midnight  witches*  muttered  spelk 


•  <<  Tbe  ?q«a  and  Jagoar,  itn  flerceit  beasts  of  prey,  wbicb  the  Elorepeaas  iave 
Inaccoralely  denemioaled  Lions  and  Tigers,  possess  neitber  tbe  nndanated  coa« 
^a^e  qX  tbt  farmer,  nor  tbe  ravenons  ciaelty  of  the  latter."— iS^^crfsea* 
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Twas  ominous  aiid  sadly  drear 
To  b\\,  save  baoghty  tamba's  ear : 
On  faisy  the  dark  wave's  sullen  inoan> 
The  night  bird's  shriek,  or  vulture's  groan. 
As  softly  and  as  sweetly  sounded. 
As  music  to  tb^  heart  unwounded. 
Dark,  stem,  enwrapt  in  gloomy  pride. 
He  stood  upon  the  shatlop*s  side, 
Fearinit;  to  cast  one  look  behind. 
Or  call  one  fonder  thought  to  mind 
Of  her  from  whom  he  lately  parted 
In  silent  aniraish — ^broken  hearted ! 


Vengeance— dire  vengeance  leads  him  on. 
He  Uvea  for  this — ^and  this  alone ; 
Each  other  feeling  yields,  to  sate 
His  gloomy,  unrelenting  hate. 
The  cold,  blank  torpor  of  his  breast 
No  pulse  of  joy  or  hope  contest. 
But  all  to  his  bewildered  eye 
Seem'd  one  wide  waste — where  earth  or  sky 
Shed  no  effulgence  on  the  scene 
To  mark  where  rapture  once  had  been. 
A  secret  pride  of  heart,  that  seeks 
Relief  within,  but  never  speaks. 
O'er  TAM B4  held  its  stem  control 
And  swayed  the  feelings  of  his  souL 
While  o*er  the  dark  wave  swiftly  iMnme 

He  scarcely  marked  the  clouds,  that  high 
Like  broken  ridges— scattered — torn. 

Drove  quick  athwart  the  darkened  sky. 

Veiling  the  bright  moon  from  the  eye. 
The  wild  winds  rushed  with  heavier  sweep 
Along  the  surfiice  of  the  deep. 
And  darkness  spread  its  glooms  around 
Mingled  with  that  unearthly  sound 
Which  issues  from  the  deep  profound. 
And  echoes  through  the  hollow  air 
When  storm  and  strife  are  lurking  near. 
Fearless,  as  though  his  bark  be  steer'd 
O'er  waves  by  calm  and  sunshine  cheer'd. 
Stern  tamba  held  his  onward  way. 
And  backward  flung  the  foaming  spray 
That  broke  across  his  struggling  bark. 
As  swift  it  cot  the  waters  oSxk. 
With  steady  hand  he  fiirl'd  the  sail. 
Withdrew  the  mast,  and  met  the  galei 
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While  safe  and  fest  the  eurreot  bore 
His  shallop  to  an  islet's  shore. 
That  midway  in  the  ehannel  gave 
Its  bosom  to  the  toilio§  wa?e. 

Now  o'er  the  waters  brightly  beaming 

,  Like  meteors  in  a  wiol*ry  sky. 

The  watchfire's  bickering  flames  were  gleamipg 

From  many  a  turret  stern  and  high* 
Fbt  o'er  the  raging  waves  they  spread 
A  sombre  hue  of  sulph'rous  red. 
That  served  more  clearly  to  display 
The  dangers  of  the  watery  way; 
While  lower  on  the  rocks  beneath. 
The  sea-foam  hung  in  many  a  wreath. 
Reflected  in  the  redd'ning  glare 
That  played  upon  the  surface  there  i 
But  wilder  far  the  forms  that  stood 
With  dark  eye  glancing  o'er  the  flood. 
Watching  that  shallop  near  the  shore 
Which  all  their  hopes  and  wislies  bore, 
''  'Tis  he" — a  hundred  voices  cried. 
And  echo  bore  them  o'er  the  tide  $ 
"  'Tis  he"'and  fair  and  near  among 
The  cavern'd  cli&  the  signal  rung; 
But  when  he  reached  the  islet  strands 
And  steered  his  little  bark  to  land. 
With  welcome  strong,  each  warrior  prest 
The  chieftain  to  his  manly  breast. 
While  shouts  of  '*  Tamba"  rent  the  sky. 
As  wild  they  tossed  iheir  brands  on  high. 
The  watch-fire  flung  a  fitful  gleam 
On  the  dark  rooks  and  darker  stream# 
And  in  its  quick  and  varying  light 
Their  gloomy  forms  of  giant  height 
Appeared  like  spirits  of  the  night. 
Assembled  by  some  dread  decree 
To  brave  the  spells  of  destiny. 
With  spear  in  hand  and  burning  brand. 

The  warriors  mark  the  flickering  glare» 
And  dark  and  dread,  the  embers  red 

Reflect  each  sable  visage  there. 
The  midnight  breeze,  that  swept  the  aeaSj 

And  fell  in  many  a  stifled  moan. 
Fanned  coolly  now  each  warrior's  brow. 

Intently  fixed  on  one  alone. 
And  whose  the  form  so  darkly  proud 

That  towers  above  hia  fellow  men. 
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Upon  whose  brow  the  sable  shroud 
Of  thought  seems  darkly  gathering  tbtn^ 

*T]S  TAMBA^and  his  fevered  eye 
Is  fixed  upon  the  dark  red  sky^ 

Where  meteors  flash  and  lightnings  fly 

In  ▼  ollied  gleams^  convulsively ! 

In  mute  suspense  the  warriors  stood 
Watching  their  chieftain's  changeful  suiod^ 
As  If  in  that  dark  brow  to  read 
The  promise  of  some  noble  deed. 
Deep  lines  of  thought  seemed  gathering  there> — 
A  visage  stern»  a  sullen  air, 
A  glance  of  uncontrolled  ire. 
That  spoke  the  in  ward- working  fire» 
The  smothered  flame  that  lingered  still. 
Deep,  hidden,  dark,  unquenchable. 
Alternate  flashed  o*er  Tahba's  face ; 
Vainly  you  there  might  strive  to  trace 
One  trait  of  mercy  or  of  grace  ; 
*Twas  gloomy  all — ^a  brow  unbent 
Of  deep,  determinate  intent. 

The  pause  was  o*er — the  gloom  was  gone 
The  brow  relaxed  its  sullen  frown  ; 
The  pause  was  o*er — for  loud  and  strong 
The  warriors  poured  the  battle  song. 
And  while  the  mingled  murmur  came 
They  stood  around  the  fitful  flame. 


WAR  SONG. 

The  bow  is  bent — the  pointed  steel 
Hath  drunk  the  fiery  manchenille  ;* 
And  soon  the  life-blood  it  shall  drain 
That  circles  in  the  stranger's  vein. 
Where  never  stream  shall  flow  again  ; 

Never — never ! 
In  dark  Missourrs  angrv  wave 
Bepoee  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
But  when  again  upon  its  tide 
We  battle  for  our  country's  pride. 
We'll  lay  our  foemen  side  by  side^ 

Ere  we  sever ! 


•  Tte  IsMrleeM  polsoA  their  arrewa  by  dippiiiff  then  in  the  Joke  Of 
BlUe**— Ae6erl<M* 
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Away— <away— the  lightning  gleam 
Shall  guide  us  o*er  the  boiling  stream ', 
And  when  upon  our  native  shore^ 
While  thunders  roll  and  billows  roar, 
Wc*ll  strew  its  sands  with  hostile  gore. 

Death  and  danger ! 
The  despot's  heart  shall  be  our  food. 
Our  drink— the  yet  warm  stream  of  blood. 
His  flesh  shall  hang  on  ev*ry  tree. 
His  bones  on  ev'ry  shore  shall  be. 
And  wandering  fiends  shall  pause  to  w 

Cursed  stranger!* 


:m^sit>m^*w^i0>00^>0 


The  warrior  had  cait 

But  one  glance  on  the  billow. 
Where  the  lightning  had  past 

O'er  the  mariner's  pillow ; 
One  throb  in  his  breast 

Spoke  the  birth  of  that  feeling. 
Which  pride  had  supprest 

And  now  duty  was  veiling. 
As  the  bark  braves  the  rock 

Mid  the  foam  of  the  river. 
So  his  heart  met  the  shock 

That  would  rend  it  for  ever ! 
And  stern  and  unwrung 

By  the  blight  that  would  sear  it. 
His  spirit  still'dung 

To  the  hopes  that  were  near  it ! 
But  when  had  ceased  the  martial  strain 
Whose  descant  echoed  o'er  the  main. 
He  tum'd  hi*  hasty  glance  aside. 
And  pointing  to  the  rolling  tide 
That  hurried  on  in  foaming  pride, 
"  Behold  yon  angry  wave*' — he  cried : 
''  Beneath  its  cold,  dark  canopy 
''  The  traitor's  coward  heart  shall  lie, 
"  Who  dares  upon  this  fateful  night 
'*  To  deviate  from  honor's  right ! 


*  The  ttrnis  of  the  War  Song  wem  to  be  dictated  by  the  hubs  fierce  epfrlt  of 
reveage.    **  I  go  to  war  to  reveage  the  deatb  of  my  brotben ;  I  sball  kill ;  I  riMUI 
•xtermlaale;  I  sball  barojoy  enemiet;  I  nball  briog  away  ilaves;  I  ehall  devoar 
their  heart,  dry  their  flech,  driok  their  blood ;  I  shall  tear  olT  their  scalps  aad 
make  cops  of  their  ikalit. Bomu'm  TVaecft  through  Lomitkuui* 
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"  His  bow  and  spear— tmstrang  and  broken^* 
«'  There,  of  his  blasted  lame  the  token, 
**  Shall  float  through  many  an  hour  of  shame 
'*  Upon  his  dark,  unhallowed  name  ! 
**  Or  should  he,  'scaped  from  glorious  strife, 
**  Endure  the  hateful  load  of  life. 
And  drag  a  cold  existence  on 
Beneath  a  haughty  tyrant's  frown. 
May  his  nightly  dreams 
'*  Half  shade— half  light. 
Be  foded  gleams 
"  Of  lost  delight ; 
*'  May  be  feel  the  curse 

"  Of  the  broken  heart, 
''  Or  aught  that's  worse 
"  Ere  his  spirit  part  i 
•*  On  the  bed  of  death 

''  May  his  requiem  be 
"  The  vaunting  breath 
"Of  his  enemy!*' 
"  Now  to  your  barks*'— and  swift  he  sprung 
The  deep  and  hollow  rocks  among. 

Like  arrow  from  the  quiver  5 
And  ere  the  signal  rose  again 
His  hundred  gallant  warrior  men 

Were  floating  on  the  river. 
Moored  from  th^  wildly  dashing  spray 
Their  light  pirogues  had  lain  all  day. 
And  now  from  secret  dell  and  bay. 

And  many  an  inlet  deep  and  lonely. 
They  bounded  o*er  the  watery  way, 

Blanned  by  the  brave  and  fearless  only ! 
Foremost  and  boldest  was  descried 
Stem  Tamba  rushing  o'er  the  tide ; 
His  bearskin  mantle  loosely  flying 
To  catch  the  wild  winds'  hollow 
The  eaglet's  wing  upon  his  crest. 
And  all  its  fury  in  his  breast ; 
He  seemed,  whilst  o'er  the  billows  borne^ 

A  spirit  of  immortal  frame. 
Sent  down  to  cheer  the  cold  and  lorn. 
And  warm  them  with  a  nobler  flanoe ! 

9  <<  As  thqr  isMgin*  tlw^  <hs  deed  bs^  ttelr  carssr  answ  Id  tbs  world  whither 
tkey  ars  goa«,  that  thaj  may  oot  #nler  upon  it  deliuicclcM  and  nnprorided^  th«y 
Imry  with  than  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  weapons  nied  in  hnntlnf  or 
var^ R^htrUon. 
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Above  MohhA  wm  dark  and  drear, 

An>und--the  hearU  b«  loved  to  aee. 
Behind  luiih»*flU  he  valued  here. 

Before  him — dread  uncertainty  % 
Yet  in  hii  sternly  gazing  eya 
A  settled  tone  you  might  deeeiy 
Of  resolution  fixed  and  high; 
A  secret  chain  of  Ibooght  enshrin'd 
In  the  deep  foldings  of  his  mind-* 
Which  seemed  rei^v«d  to  penetrate 
The  dark  obscurities  of  fate  i 
But  hark — that  shriek  across  the  tide  i 

What  can  it  mean-— lis  past(-*and  higli 
Upon  his  shallop**  bending  side 

Stands  Tamb4 — gazing  earnestly* 
Another-*and  another  dies* 
Upon  the  dark  gale*s  passing  sighs* 
And  all  again  is  mute«-''  On  oa 
**  Tvras  but  the  angry  spirit's  moan*'~ 
And  "  onward**  vraa  the  <^y  ^«-* 

(To  be  cootiaiisd.) 

SONG. 
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We  have  lived— we  have  kwed—thro*  misfortune  and  tears— 
Tho*  a  fetter  was  knit  rotfnd  ou?  happiest  years ; 
I  fled  firom  the  worM  to  the  bleak  rodfs  with  tbee,-« 
Tho'  fidse  to  that  world,— thou  wert  faithful  to  me  I 

Xnshrined  *midst  the  snows  of  the  hilU  yon  forgot 
All  you  left  feir  thsr  (error  of  that  which  you  sought-t^. 
You  were  guilty  and  kme«»-yet  I  fek  it  was  pride 
To  gaze  on  your  blue  eyes-^'xny  own  mountain  bride  ! 

I  Ibooght  not  of  crimes  when  you  wept  to  recall 
Those  moments  of  peaoe  which  preosded  them  all  > 
I  saw  not  your  shasM  in  your  cheek's  burning  hue» 
Bui  Ihouf^t  that  my  home  was  not  home  without  you  i 

It  passed  like  a  dream  that  I  woke  limm  ki  cbaina 
And  all  the  deep  sorrow  of  slumber  remains ; 
Still— still-— thou  art  loved>  as  when  passkin  was  yoUDg# 
Ai^d  love  was  but  hope  to  the  heart  it  has  wrung. 


9^  WfMn  gtt^ateftg^  i«9 
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Then  fly  with  yoor  aorrowiij  my  desoiflte  bride ! 
Fly— fly— to  the  moootaiot,  with  love  by  your  tide— 
ThoQ  weit  mine  when  the  world  looked  proudly  ob  thee, 
Tho*  fslse  to  that  world-*-thott  wert  futhfol  to  me  I 

TO        •       •       # 

I  knew  thee  in  my  earlier  daye  ' 

Nor  look'd  with  Jove  npon  thee^ 
I  met  thee  in  thy  beauty's  blaset 

Tet  parted  coldly  from  thee. 
I  saw  thee  in  those  happy  horn 

When  lore  and  joy  were  Mended^ 
I  gazed— as  I  hare  gazed  on  flowers 

Wbose  bloom  should  soon  be  ended^ 

We  mei"   as  we  shall  aoeet  bo  move. 

In  thai  dread  pause  of  lceltng« 
Whicb>  when  each  hope  of  life  is  o'er. 

Comes  dark  and  sadly  stealmg  ^ 
It  tdls  me  now,  that  you  and  i 

Are  parted  here  for  ever>*^ 
That  distant  hoc,  as  earth  from  sky, 

Otar  liroken  hearts  most  sever ! 

Farewell — I  dare  not  meet  thee  now. 

With  ail  that  light  about  thee. 
For  cold  and  withered  is  hit  brow 

Who  now  most  live  without  thee! 
Karewell— I  should  not  think  of  thee 

Save  only  as  a  brother^ 
For  cidd  is  every  glance  to  me 

That  shines  upon  another. 

^  PraiH  wkw9  if9u  cmm-^h€  candid  whin  $9m  mwii9.* 
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Wb  concluded  our  observations  last  month  with  the  etasing  of  the 
Rotunda  Theatre,  on  the  ^ist  of  December ;  and  antieipated  that  oar 
dramatic  review  for  the  present  ntimber,  should  be  composed  of  gene- 
ral remarks  on  Mr.  Harris's  management,— little  expecting  thai  a  Ihw 
weeks  would  throw  open  the  doors  of  a  National  Thbatbb,  to  the 
ONnpletion  of  which  the  public  amuously  looked  forward.    AboBi  ftmr 
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months  past  Mr.  Harris  commenced  tbis  straclure^  for  although  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it  be- 
longed to  what  was  once  the  Dublih  Society  Housb,  yet  the  Theatre 
itself  is  entirely  new*  After  the  specimen  given  at  the  Rotunda  of  what 
labor  can  efi«ct«  and  the  astonishing  facility  and  promptitude  evinced 
by  the  artists  on  that  occasion,  we  were  prepar^,  in  some  measure, 
to  witness  without  surprise  an  early  reception  at  Hawkins Vstreet.  in 
three  weeks  we  beheld  a  room  changed  into  a  stage,  boxes,  pit,  and 
galleries,  we  beheld  scene  rise  over  scene,  beauty  follow  beauty  in  that 
perfect  order  and  succession  that  denoted  rather  the  maturity  of  dra- 
matic practice  than  the  hazardous  efforts  of  speculation, — every  attrac- 
tion appeared  to  be  preserved  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  was  nothing 
wanted-^nothing  irregular.  It  excited  our  warmest  admiration,  and 
we  were  led  to  believe  that  such  a  magical  performance  could  not  tw 
equalled.  Understanding  that  Mr.  Harris  had  taken  the  Mendicity 
Association's  House,  and  that  the  Rotunda  was  to  open  no  more,  we 
naturally  concluded  that  the  Theatre  should  be  a  desideratum^  for 
five  or  six  months  at  least,  as  we  could  not  reconcile  £^  a  moment  the 
possibility  of  such  an  tdifice  as  he  designed  Iwing  ready  within  a 
shorter  period.  The  workmen  were  yet  busy  with  the  roof —the  deco- 
ratkms  of  the  panneU  and  seats  were  not  yet  prepared— the  entrances 
not  yet  cleared— nor  the  scenery  Bnished — when  the  Newspapers  an- 
nounced theoiiening  of  the  Theatre  for  Thursday,  the  18th  January ! 
Unless  supernatural  power  aided  human  exertion,  we  could  not  kielieve 
it  practicable,  and  we  patiently  waited  in  expectation  of  the  general  dis- 
appointment of  the  public.  Doubts  and  distrust  prevailed,  and  beta 
were  ofiered  to  a  large  amount  on  the  event. 

At  length  the  night  arrived,  and  curiosity  was  allured  to  behold  the 
Wonder.  The  avenues  to  the  Theatre  were  filled  at  an  esrly  hour, 
and  coaches  and  crowds  met  in  general  confusion-^the  majority  were 
ignorant  of  the  respective  entrances,  and  the  Godt  crushed  in.  amongst 
those  who  were  making  their  way  to  the  boxes— all  was  a  mass  off  ex- 
pectation and  disorder.  The  multitude  pressed  forward  to  Towns- 
end-street,  from  every  quarter.  A  high  paling  of  boards  separated 
them  from  tlie  waste  ground  between  the  svreet  and  the  Theatre, 
through  which  their  repeated  vociferations  failed  in  gaining  a  passage. 
It  was  now  past  eight  o'clock,  and,  wearied  with  delay,  their  impatient 
spirits  determined  on  adopting  the  shoitest  mode  of  obtaining  en- 
trance—the  paling  was  forced,  and  the  heedless  and  gathering  people 
with  a  burst  of  triuinph  rushed  forward  on  the  boards  that  lay  bro- 
ken  at  their  feet.  We  k)elieve  no  accidents  happened,  but  we  be- 
held many  in  the  thoughtless  haste  of  the  moment  precipitated  over 
the  projecting  fragments,  while  those  who  followed,  unconscious  of 
the  danger,  were  unable  to  preserve  themselves  against  it.  At  last 
the  bustle  was  over — the  box  door  was  soon  discovered,  and  in 
a  •  few  moments  the  house  was  full.  The  first  objects  to  which 
we  directed  our  attention  were  the  embellishments,  but  on  this 
night   the  extreme    hei^t    apd  confusion    that    preyailed    prevented 
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OS  fkom    making  much  observation.     Hiis   Theatre    is   apparently 
capable  of  holding  more  pereonsi  that  that  in  Crow-Btreet«— but  the 
aceommodation    and    elegance  perceivable  in    all  its    arrangements 
are    much   superior ; — the    boxes,    individually   narrow,    are    very 
deep,  and  possess   the  advantage  of  giving  a  perfect  view    of  the ' 
stage  from  the  back  seats ;   the  pit  is  commodious,  and  handsomely 
fitted  up— but  we  regret  that  the  entrance  is  at  the  back,  as  it  deprives  ' 
lu  of  a  seat  which  was  always  the  first  to  be  seized  on  in  the  old 
Theatre; — the  galleries  are    small    and  steep,  and    are  not  suffici- 
ently divided  to  prevent  the  beings  in  the  upper  regioos  from  visiting 
their  earthlg  neighbours ;  we  do  not  condemn  the  circumstance  of 
their  size,  for  indeed  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  those  who  frequent 
the  cme,  and  sumelimes  visit  the  other,  were  totally  exiled — but  to  their 
fonnation  we  have  one  strong  objection— the  front  seat  is  very  low, 
and  is  only  protected  by  an  iron  railing, — the  seats  in  succession   be- 
liind  rise  with  a  sudden  and  not  a  gradual  ascent, — this  certainly  gives 
every  row  a  full  and  distinct  view,  but  in  the  event  of  a  disturbance, 
which  not  unfrequenily  happens,  an  unfortunate  combatant,  if  hurled 
from  bis  elevation,  has  vei7  little  to  prevent  his  final  fall  into  the  pit, 
which  must  inevitably  precede  his  descent  into  the  other  World  $— it 
might  be  well  if  this  were  remedied  during  the  recess ;— the  lattices, 
which  are  on  a  line  with  the  middle  gallery,  are  confined  to  one  row— ^ 
in  Crow-street  there  were  two— but  here,  we  think,  the  Mansger  has 
displayed  his  taste  and  judgment,  as  it  seldom  happened  that  both  were 
filled,  and  the  Theatre  has  a  less  crowded  aspect  without  them  ;  we 
woald  observe  that  they  are  not  divided  into  boxes,  but  contain  seats 
similar  to  the  gallery,  with  this  difference  that  they  are  covered  with 
cloth,  and,  in  every  oi her  particular  as  elegant  as  the  boxes; — the 
ceiling  is  ornamented  with  the  painting  of  an  Irish  Harp,  and  a  Halo 
nmiid  if,  which,  however,  we  have  hopes  will  be  changed  to  one  of  a 
more  busy  and  approjiriate  character.    The  general  appearance  of  the 
Theatre  is  light  and   beautiful — the  pannels  of  the  boxes  are  white 
with  gold  ornaments  on  pearl  coloured  ground,  which  is  framed  in  a 
gold  edging  j — the  pattern  which  runs  round  the  lower  or  dress  circle 
is  extremely  complicated — that  on  the  second  is  less  so,  and  that  on 
third  or  upper  circle  extremely  simple.    The  boxes  on  the  proscenium 
are  very  handsome — they  are  hung  with  light  green,  crimson  velvet, 
and  gold,  &c.  but  they  have  not  as  yet  exhibited  the  charms  of  our 
fair  countrywomen,  for  which   they  are  admirably  calculated.    The 
drapery  over  the  drop  scene  seems  Co  have  been  executcc^in  a  hurry, 
for  it  tietrays  not  only  a  want  of  taste  but  skill  ;  the  Kiilg's  Arms  are 
in  the  centre,  and,  strange  enough,  the  omission  of  the  supporters 
is  supplied  by  an  encircling  wreath  of  shamrocks,  that  is  twined  round 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and   Ireland  ;    there  is  a    "  baby 
anger*    at  each  side,  from  whose  hands  a  band  is  suspended,  with  the 

motto,    "   TO  BOLD  AS    *T  WERE    TUB  MIRROR    UP   TO  MATURE;** this 

We  must  fully  deprecate — it  is  commonplace,  and  there  are  many 
moltos  infiaitely  better* 
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The  entrances  and  lobbies,  &c.  are  not  yet  perfect }  they  are  cod- 
structing  an  arcade  ntthe  box  passage  which  promisee  to  be  a  useftil 
ornament  to  that  side  of  the  Theatre  5  and  all  those  parts  which  may 
advance  the  comfort  of  the  audience  are  in  rapid  progress  towards  com- 
pletion.  The  stage  is  capacious  and  commanding,— the  scenery  magnifi<» 
cent  and  natural,  sometimes  approaching  the  merit  of  panorarok;  paint* 
ing.  The  drop  scene  represents  the  Acropolis  of  Athens— of  thb  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly — we  think  the  design  exhibits  so  much  taste^ 
and  the  performance  so  much  talent,  that  it  will  be  rarely  equalled. 
The  effect  of  light  and  shade  from  the  pillars  and  aides— the  reflec* 
tion  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  temple— -the  apaoe 
within — the  perspective  of  the  distant  temple^*— the  outline  of  the 
architecture — all  breathe  the  spirit  of  truth  and  simplicity. 

We  would  observe,  however,  that  the  steps  appear  too  numerous 
for  the  height  of  the  temple,  which  is  not  in  proportion  with  the 
sky.  We  have  heard  a  comparison  drawn  lietween  this  drop  scene 
and  that  which  was  in  Crow-street ;  we  would  remark  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  one,  in  opposition  to  the  useless  parade  of  the  other. 
The  grandeur  of  a  building  like  the  Acropolis  suggests  to  the  mind 
the  most  sublime  ideas, — we  gaze  on  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
admiration,  and  while  the  eye  runs  over  the  arches  and  pillars  and 
recesses  it  presents,  the  imagination  wanders  to  places  beyond-— 
follows  the  windings  of  the  distant  pile  thro'  all  the  varieties  and 
illusions  which  fancy  pictures— conjures  up  to  thought  a  thousand 
scenes — a  thousand  shapes — existing — breathing— moving — ^in  thoae 
pArts  which  from  our  posiiion,  we  cannot  see — carries  us  up  the  portico 
that  leads  to  the  innermost  holy  ret i  eat— we  tread  upon  the  long^ 
marble  halls — converse  with  the  heroes,  the  sages,  the  patriarchs  of 
antiquity— and  we  see  all,  in  our  thoughts^  that  once  lived  in  reality. 
—There  cannot  be  selected  a  nobler  instance  of  the  sublime  than  tb^ 
following,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  aiale  of  a  temple  :— 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  l)ear  aloft  it's  arched  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  it's  own  weight  made  stesiifast  and  ifumoveab)e^ 
Ixx>king  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight  j  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
Am)  ahoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  $    . 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me.  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

In  contrast  to  this  let  us  glance  at  the  other.  The  temple  of  Faroe 
in  the  clouds — Thalia  and  Melpomene  in  attitudes  awkward  enough 
—Hercules  with  his  club— -Shakespeare,  a  fine  chubby  boy-*anda 
crowd  of  insignificant  deities  and  earthly  creatures,  that  confused 
rather  than  beautified.  Indeed  it  contained  two  appropriate  and 
lucky  tbuughts^Dispair  chained  in  a  cave,  and  Time  lying  beside 
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bim  asleep  on  his  ■cylhe.— As  to  the  Goddess  in  the  temple,  we  must 
own  we  often  wondered  bow  she  got  there  ;  the  spaces  between  the 
pillars,  which  seemed  to  us  the  only  access  afforded  to  the  interior, 
were  extremely  narrow— the  Deity  was  a  handsome  woman  of  a  large 
and  masculine  appearance,  and,  no  matter  how  she  got  in,  we  are 
convinced  she  could  never  get  out.  It  reminded  us  of  the  fable  of  the 
lean  mouse  who  crept  through  a  small  hole  into  a  closet  of  dainties,  and 
after  regaling  and  fbeding  heartily  on  the  sweetmeats,  discovered, 
on  endeavouring  to  get  back  again,  that  it  was  totally  impracticable^ 
as  he  was  swelira  so  much  with  his  immoderate  eating  that  the  entrance 
which  admitted  him  when  he  was  poor,  was  not  then  sufficient  to  give 
him  passage.  On  the  general  impression  this  painting  wa^  rudely 
finished,  and,  at  all  events,  such  a  groop  affords  no  play  to  the  ima. 
gination'— there  is  nothing  to  reflect  on  beyond  what  is  given  to 
the  eye,  and  that,  even  were  it  well  performed,  is  not  of  a  character 
interesting  enough  to  amuse  the  audience  during  the  pauses  in 
theatrical  representation. 

We  return  to  the  night  of  opening.^When  the  bustle  of  obtaining 
seats  somewhat  subsided,,  the  C6rp$  Dramaiique  came  forward,  and 
sung  in  grand  chorus,  "  God  save  the  King*'-<»it  met  universal  applause. 
To  this  succeeded  the  recital  of  the  following  address^  written  by  Mr» 
Colman^  the  younger  :-^it  was  spdcen  by  Mr,  Farxen* 

Hail,  generous  natives  of  green  Erin's  isle  ! 
Welcome,  kind  patrons,  to  our  new  raisM  pile ! 
Three  fleeting  months  have  scarcely  slipped  away 
Sin<;e  a  mere  waste  this  scene  of  action  lay ; 
Not  long  the  block  was  laid,  which  all  must  own 
Damps  eagerness— the  slow  foundation  stone, 
Kre  expectation  kept  no  more  aloof. 
The  architect  was  hope-crowned  with  the  roof! 
Brisk  went  the  work— exertion  still  increasing— 
Hods,  troweb,  hammers,  chisels  never  ceasing  } 
Labor  was  wing*d  on  expectation's  plan. 
And  every  laborer— an  hiihnum. 

After  a  brick-and-mortar  chase  so  hot. 
Take  our  historic  outline  of  the  spot : 
Here  once  a  market  reared  its  busy  head. 
Where  sheep,  instead  of  tragic  heroes,  bled ; 
Bright  cleavers  formed  a  band  to  charm  the  ears^ 
Joints  dangled  in  the  place  of  chandeliers. 
Stout  hutchers,  stern  as  critics,  had  their  day. 
And  cut  up  oxen«  like  a  modem  play- 
Soon  science  came }  his  steel  the  butcher  drops,    *!    ^ 
Removes  with  awe  the  shambles  and  the  shops,     S 
And  learning  triumphed  over  mutton  chops !        J  ^ 

Then  in  the  school,  by  patriotism  reared, 
ArtSj  agriculture,  chemistry  appeared. 
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Botanic  lore — and  studies  all  too  great 
For  our  inferior  powers  to  emulate : 
No  merit  we  in  i^riculture  claim- 
To  cultivate  your  favour  is  our  aim— 
Which  gain*d>  by  learned  chemists  we  are  told 
It  turns  by  play-house  alchemy  to  gold  | 
While  all  the  botany  we  dare  to  boast^ 
Lies  in  those  plants  your  breath  may  cherish  most. 

Again  the  scene  was  changed  ;  by  wisdom's  rule 
Want's  refuge  then  succeeded  learning's  school ; 
No  more  in  streets  the  shiv*ricig  beggar  stood  j 
Vice  found  con'ection  here,  and  famine  food  ; 
Morality  rejoic'd  at  Sloth's  defeat. 
And  Pity  smil'd  to  see  the  hungry  eat. 

At  length,  and  following  these  wretched  elves. 
Behold  another  race  !^we  mean  ourselves. 
Who,  leaning  to  our  predecessors*  laws. 
We  beg  most  heartily  for  your  applause — 
Beg  you,  brave  Erin's  sons,  and  Erin's  fair 
To  make  your  nation's  Theatre  your  care. 

Two  wonder-working  Virtues,  'tis  confess' d. 
Lurked  in  the  lamp  Aladdin  once  possess'd. 
Beyond  all  common  method  or  device. 
It  rais'd  both  house  and  money  in  a  trice. 
Our  building  the  first  wonder  keeps  in  view; 
The  second  miracle  remains  with  you. 
Crowd  hither  nightly  then,  from  ev'ry  quarter. 
Till  coin  in  speed  has  rival'd  bride  and  mortar. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  our  judgment  did  we  pass  over  this 
composition  ia  silence :  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  poetry  that  lay  no 
claim  to  the  title  except  what  their  rhyme  may  give  them,  and  we 
regret  that  Mr.  Colman,  who  has  already  establisbeid  a  medioa-e  repu- 
tation, should,  on  this  occasion,,  have  degraded  rather  than  improved 
his  literary  character ;  as  to  bis  choice  of  words  we  will  just  select 
the  following  specimens : 

TThree  fleeting  months  have  scarcely  slipped  away— 

•  ♦  ♦ 

After  a  brick-and-mortar  chase  so  hot-— 

•  *  « 

Joints  dangled  in  the  place  of  chandelien. — 

•  *  « 

And  Learning  triumphed  over— — -muf fon  chope  ! 

a  «  * 

'Till  coin  in  speed  shall  rival— 6ricAr  and  mortar. 

This,  perhaps,  is  better  calculated  to  excite  smiles  than  even  Bfr» 
CoUnan  himself  »ntieipated>  who  designed   it^  we   presame^  for   a 
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romic address;— if  bo,  he  has  admirably  succeeded^  for  who  can  read 
it  without  owniag  its  pleasantry  ?— ^who  could  hear  it  without  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  drollery?'— We  would  ask*  what  he  me^s  by 
calling  the  '  foundation  stone'  a  *  block*  that  'damps  eagerness V— until 
we  met  with  this  exposition  of  its  effects  we  always  considered  it  in  an 
opposite  light.  We  never  heard  of  '  a  brick-and -mortar  chace*  before^ 
but  of  one  'so  hot'  we  could  not  have  formed  a  conception  j — if  Mr. 
Colman  used  it  as  a  metaphor*  the  idea  should  have  been  carried 
through  the  entire  description  to  which  it  aUudes>,  but  in  commencing 
his  account  of  the  building  of  the  Theatre*  he  very  plainly  tells  us 
about  the  '  hods>'  and  '  trowels/  and  '  hammers/  and  *  chissels/  with- 
out even  giving  us  a  hint  that  thb  was  nothing  less  than  a  '  brick-and 
mortar  chase' — We  must  own  we  were  in  no  little  dread  when  we 
beard  of  Science  coming  into  the  Market  where  the  Butchers  were 
cutting  up  the  oxen*  but  Mr.  Colman  relieved  us  from  our  suspense^ 
by  telling  us  that  the  critics  of  the  shambles  fled*  and  that 
—Learning  triumphed  oyer--r-**»tt</on  chopi ! 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  address 
—but  bef(Hre  we  part  with  it  we  would  remark  the  c^rtraordtnorsf 
simihuity  it  bears  to  Barton's  Prologue  for  the  Wmchester  Theatre* 
from  which  we  exract  the  following  passage  as  an  illustration : 

Whoe'er  our  stage  examines  must  excuse 

The  wondrous  shifts  of  the  dramatic  Muse. 

Then  kindly  listen  while  the  prologue  rambles 

From  wit  to  beef*  from  Shakespeare  to  the  shambles) 

Divided  only  by  a  flight  of  stairs* 

The  monarch  swaggers,  and  the  butcher  swears* 

Quick  the  transition  when  the  curtain  drops* 

From  meek  Monimia*8  moan  to— miiftoit  cAopi-— 

Here  Juliet  listens  to  the  gentle  lark* 

There  fn  harsh  chorus  hungry  bulldogs  bark* 

Cleavers  and  scimitars  give  blow  for  blow* 

And  heroes  bleed  above*  and  sheep  below ; 

While  tragic  thunder  shakes  the  pit  and  box* 

Rebellows  to  their  roar  the  staggering  ox. 

It  was  not  without  regret  we  witnessed  Mr«  Farren  reciting  this 
Address — his  manner  was  so  superior  to  the  words  he  expressed*  that  it 
resembled  the  effort  of  a  noble  animal  expressing  the  tones  of  some 
insignificant  creature.  It  owed  its  temporary  preservation  to  his  ta-^ 
Icnts*  and  if  he  had  not  delivered  it  with  his  usual  ability  we  have  our 
doubts  whether  the  audience  would  have  sufiiered  it  to  the   conclusion. 

"  The  Comedy  of  Errors"*  and  the  ''  Sleep  Walker"  were  the 
entertsunments of  the  first  evenings  the  noise*  however*  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  numerous  auditory*  who  left  no  seat  unoccupied,  pre- 
vented us  from  observing  the  peiformance  accurately.  The  first 
novelty  that  presented  itself  was  the  appearance  of  Miss  Kelly  on  the 
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the  following  evralng  in  the  character  of  Juliet.    Of  thii  young  lady's 
roeritf  it  is  nece«8ary  to  ipealc  distinctly^  as  feme  has  already  assigned 
her  no  ordinary  reputation.    Juliet  is  one  of  those  eharacters  to  which 
an  actress  must  bring  a  peculiar  tone  of  expression — that  calls  forth 
a  manner  and  a  method  mingled  with  which  any  other  would  be  in- 
consistent—one which  must  be  studied  before  it  can  be  understood, 
because  its  very  simplicity  is  its  greatest  difficulty—one  in  which  nature 
is  so  calmly  and  so  gently  pourtrayed,  that  the  least  deviation  is  an 
outrage,  the  least  redundancy  a  blemish.    To  attain  the  grace -and 
uuafiected  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire*— to  suit  the  tenderness  of 
sentiment  with  correspondent  action — to  retain  unchanged  the  naivete 
that  speaks  even  through  the  melancholy  and  sublime  sorrow  of  the 
catastrophe— is  a  task  requiring  the  exertion  of  superior  abilities,  and 
in  the  personification  tof  this  character  we  have  noticed  Miss  Kelly.    Our 
recollection  of  Miss  O'Neil  carries  with  it  a  fear  as  to  the  success 
of  the  debutant^;   yet    we  were  unprejudiced,   and    awaited     with 
silent  expectation  the    entrde  of  Juliet — it  was  unmarked  by  sny 
brilliant  effort  to  catch  applause— it  was  chaste  and  correct.    The  first 
impression  left  by  her  hce  and  figure  was  not,  perhaps,  very  strong  ;— 
the  former  bears  no  bold  or  deeply  expressive  Ibitures,  and  is  prolwbly, 
not  well  calculated  for  tragedy  i  her  eye  is  not  often  lighted  with  the 
fire  of  passion,  but  ii  never  wants  beautiful  animation;  her  figure  is 
smsll  and  slight,  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling  this  is  forgotten, — 
we  do  not  remember  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  when  we  watch  the 
,  transitions  of  rapid  and  hurried  declamation ;— her  enunciation  is  clear 
and  articulate— her  voice  harmonious,— and,  what  is  most  euential 
to  her  fame,   her  judgment  is    excellent  and  manured  beyond  her 
years.    We  did  not  remark  a  word  misplaced,  or  a  sentence  distorted 
by  an  erroneous  emphasis,  and  we  were  altogether  pleased,  frequently 
delighted  with  her  conception  of   Juliet.      Her  garden   scene  was 
admirable)    her  delivery  of   many  passages    elicited    the   warmest 
plaudits  Irom  the  audience.    Her  final  scene,  however,  betrsyed  her 
inexperience — she  was  not  the  Juliet  we  have  seen,  yet  when  the 
curtain  fell  we  lingered  to  hear  the  approbation  that  followed  it. 

Jane  Shore  was  the  next  character  in  which  we  witnessed  this  lady. 
This  play,  written  by  Roe  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare,  possesses  the 
interest  of  an  historical  subject  naturally  related ;  the  language  is 
nervous,  and  often  afibcting$ — the  heroine  is  drawn  in  all  that  chaste 
serenity  of  mind  that  throws  its  plastic  influence  over  the  disturbed 
paissions,  and  shapes  them  into  resignation— the  latter  part  of  her  life 
aflbrds  a  fine  contrast  to  her  past  misconduct,  and  while  we  condemn 
her  former  errors,  we  cannot  but  admire  her  inesent  repentance.  Miss 
Kelly  seemed  to  understand  her  author,  and  caught  perfectly  the  spirit 
of  h)B  design.  Her  delivery  of  som^  passages  equalled  our  highest 
expectations.  Her  last  scene  with  Gloster,  and  particularly  her  recita* 
tion  of  the  following  lioes^  9>et  our  iifarmest  approbation: 

The  poor,  forsaken,  royal  little  ones  I 

Shall  they  be  left  a  prey  to  savage  power?  &c. 
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and  those  two  lines  had  an  electric  effect : 

And  can  I— K>h  !  my  heart  abhors  the  thought— « 
Stand  bj  and  see  his  children  robbed  of  right  I 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  when  Gloster  pronoances  sentence  on 
her, — her  look^her  manner-^ her  voice — none  of  which  partook  of 
what  is  termed  i'iage  trick,  were  eminently  natural  j[  and  here. we  had 
to  regret  the  violation  of  taste  and  nature  which  so  frequently  occurs 
in  the  early  dramatic  poets,  and  which  was  adopted  by  Roe,  Lee,  and 
others — we  mean 'the  jingling  of  rhyme  at  the  end  of  a  scene,  as  if 
the  measure  borrowed  feeling,  or  expression,  or  even  harmony  from' 
it.  Is  it  probable  that  after  being  condemned  to  the  hardest  of  fotes — 
tamed  out  a  vagrant,  to  wander  com  fort  less,  and  houseless — reduced  to 
the  extremities  of  want  and  misery— is  it  probable  she  would  express 
herself  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Oh  !  thou  most  righteous  judge^ 
Humbly,  behold,  I  bow  myself  to  thee. 
And  own  thy  justice  in  this  hard  decree  1 
No  longer  then  my  ripe  offences  spare. 
But  whAt  I  merit  let  me  learn  to  bear. 
Yet  since  'tis  all  my  wretchedness  can  give« 
For  my  past  crimes  my  forfeit  life  receive; 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  Crave, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

As  well  might  we  suppose  that  a  man  would  sit  down  the  moment  his 
wife  dies,  and  write  a  poem  on  her.  Her  concluding  scene  gave  us  a 
better  idea  of  her  powers  than  any  we  had  witnessed  her  in.  Belvidera 
washer  next  attempt;-— we  would  sincerely  recommend  her  to  cease 
the  performance  of  this  character  until  she  has  a  longer  experience  of 
the  stage ;  it  is  only  adapted  to  those  who  can  draw  the  heart  of  the 
spectator  at  will  within  the  com{>ass  of  theiz  spells,  and  Miss  Kelly 
is  too  unexperienced  to  give  a  being  to  Otway*s  heroine. 

Mrs.  Vaughsn  has  improved  in  our  estimation.  Her  Alicia  was  an 
animated,  and  wonderftilly  eflft*ctive  performance ;  indeed  this  lady 
always  puts  forth  strong  claims  to  public  support,  and  ue  have  to 
regret  that  ue  do  not  see  her  oftener  in  those  highly- wrought  cha- 
racters which  have  seldom  had  a  finer  representative. 

Don  GiQvanni  in  London  ap|)ears  to  be  a  character  to  which  Mr^. 
Humtiy  asserts  an  exclusive  title— -and  although  we  cannot  but  admire 
her  pel  Bonification  of  it,  ^e  would  never  wish  to  see  it  brought 
forward.  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  religious  or  moral  rectitude 
would  calmly  sit  and  listen  to  speakers  who  introdnce,  with  all  the 
mockery  and  contempt  of  common  ridicule,  the  names  of  the  devil—- 
hell- the  infernal  regions— the  furies,  &c.?  who  would  calmly  look 
at  a  scene  that  is  an  imitation  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  suffering^, 
soub?  who  would  not  recoil  at  the  thought  of  an  earthly  creature 
making  love  to  a  fomaie  fury,  anaidit  the  j^mes  a^d  agonies  of  punish- 
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ment }  Mr.  Moncrieffe,  the  author  of  this  piece,  possesses  considerable 
comic  talent,  and  we  would  remark,  that  if  he  demoted  it  to  expose 
the  follies  of- the  day,  it  Would  add  much  more  to  his  repittiation. 

We  would  Bbk>  why  are  the  female  furies  in  this  farce  drest  in  the 
habiliments  of  nuns  ?  '      ' 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Warde  in  Romeo,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Jafi^er* 
Of  the  tit  St  we  have  but  to  observe,  that,  however  he  might  have 
looked  and  acted,  his  voice  was  not  at  all  euiieii  to  the  character ;  -^ 
it  has  a  deep,  sepulchral  tone  that  is  quite  inconsistent  with  th^  gentle 
lover,  and  although  we  admired  his  general  appearance,  we  are  of 
opinion  Romeo  U  a  part  in  which  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  Lord 
Hastings  was  an  animated  delineation,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
perform  it  again.  In  Jaffisr,  that  inflexibility  of  voice — that  mono- 
tonous hollowness  that  too  often  breaks  from  him — appeared  less  to  dia* 
advantage,  and  assisted  rather  than  injured  h*is  performance,  Fhi* 
gentleman  is,  deservedly,  a  favorite.— 

We  noticed  last  month  a  faidt  which  Mr.  Cobham  has  not  yet 
amended— a  method  of  strutting — a  tragic  walk-^which  Is  used  on 
all  occasions — like  him  who 

—  in  the  same  strains, 
Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  rriumphS)  and  complains. 

We  remarked  in  his  performance  of  Dumont  what  we  had  hitherto 
avoided  noticing — a  faulty  pronunciation  which  marred  the  poetry 
and  destroyed  the  effect  t>f  th6  delivery — we  instance  the    following  :*- 

And  blot  a  long  illustftrious  line  of  anees^Ary— - 

this  Mr.  Cobham  will  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  correcting. 

He  received  loud  and  merited  applause  as  Dumont  and  Pierre.  In 
the  latter  character  however,  we  thought  he  fell  too  mtrch  into 
fnehdrarnatic  acting. 

Of  Mr.  Pearman*s  singing  we  will  briefly  observe,  that  there  is  a 
monotony  of  tone  dnd  manner  about  it  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing* 
He  seldom  favors  us  with  any  graces  and  particularly  the  shake  seems 
either  to  be  beytmd  his  capability,  or,  at  least,  not  to  rank  among  his 
iavorice  ornaments.  His  high  notes  are  singularly  weak,  but  there  ia 
a  sweetness  in  his  lower  tones.  Perhaps  there  is  a  simplicity  in  his 
songs  which  some  may  admire — his  Captain  Macheath  was  a  failure— ^ 
his  song  ^'  how  happy  could  I  be  with  either**  was  given  with  aiore. 
comic  effect  than  we  think  a  good  singer  ought  to  cultivate* 

On  the  29th  January,  Shakespeare's  play  of  "  Twelfth  Night"  was, 
revived.     We  will  notice  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  id  -  it 
next  month,  as  we  are  now  too  limited  in  room.     Mr.  Frederick  Jones, 
son  of  the  late  patentee,  is  going  to  embrace  tlie  profeasioa  of  the 
stage,  and  appears  in  %  few  evenings  as  tago.- 

Mr.  Farreu  deserves  distinguished  notice  for  the  arrangements  of 
the  theatre, — his  unwearied  attention  to  public  convenience  and  enter** 
tainment  call  forth  the  warmest  approbation*  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Harris  on  the  accession  of  his  talents. 
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RoBBRT  DuDLBT  was  a  younger  «on  of  Jobii>  the  ambitioufi 
doke  of  Northumberland,  whose  intrigues  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  English  history,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.  As  it  entered  into  the  policy  of  the  nobility  of  the  time 
to  nrocure  an  early  establishment  for  their  younger  children, 
Robert,  while  yet  very  youthful,  was  married  to  Amie, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Robisart,  a  gentleman  of  noble  family 
and  independent  fortune,  who  resided  at  Sheen  in  Surry. 
Edward  honored  the  nuptials  by  his  presence,  and  during 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  bestowed  many  marlcs  of  favor 
on  the  young  courtier.  Northumberland's  attempt,  after 
Edward^s  death,  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son. 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  the  melancholy  conseauences  of 
his  ambition  are  well  known.  Northumberland's  family  and 
adherents  atoned  for  his  criminal  designs  by  the  loss  of  titles 
and  estates ;  Lord  Guilford  and  his  wife.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
lost  their  lives,  and  Robert  was  saved  only  through  the  most 
powerful  intercession.  But  Robert's  insinuating  manners 
Boon  procured  for  him  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  Mary,  and, 
at  Elizabeth's  succession  to  the  throne,  he  was  already  ranked 
among  the  rising  courtiers.  Elizabeth  immediately,  but  un- 
accountably, distinguished  him  with  peculiar  £ftvor ;  created 
him  her  master  of  the  horse ;  gave  hiip  the  title  of  Lprd 
Robert  Dudley ;   and  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the 
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grotinds  he  was  snspeoted  of  having  procured  the  removal  of 
this  noblemaOy  and  of  Lord  Sheffield,  by  poison,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Julio,  an  Italian  physician,  whom  he  employed. 
He  was  said  also  to  entertain  among  his  domestics,  one  who 
was  very  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  poisoning ;  and  Dr.  Julio, 
n  is  said,  could  prepare  for  him  drugs  of  such  subtlety,  as 
t6  cause  a  lingering  or  speedy  death,  according  to  his  wish. 
Besides  the  victims  already  mentioned*  several  others  are 
said  to  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Julio's  prescriptions ; 
among  them.  Cardinal  Cbastillion  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
mortonfrom  political  enmity,  and  an  Irish  lady  from  having 
tasted  the  cup  which  was  prepared  for  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Simier,  ambassador  of  the  Dulce  of  Anjou,   whose  views 
were  opposed  by  Leicester,  revealed  to  the  queen  his  private 
marriage  with  Lady  Essex,  and  in  the  queen's  anger  on  the 
occasion,  we  have  the  historical  precedent  for  the  resent- 
ment she  displayed  at  the  supposed  discovery  of  his  union 
with  Amie ;  but  he  was  soon  reinstated  in  her  favor,  and 
enjoyed  it  almost  uninterruptedly  until  the  tim^  of  his  death,, 
which  happened  in  thct  year  1588,  at  his  house,  at  Cornbury 
in  Oxfordshire.    Camden  says  he  died  of  a  fever — Sir  Robert 
]^aunton  says,  of  poison,  which  he  had  prepared  for  another. 
Leioesteir  must  have  been  either  the  most  complete  hypo- 
erite  or  the  most  defamed  of  mankind.   His  character,  accord- 
ing to  most  of  his  biographers,  was  a  compoundi  of  villainy 
and  dissimulation,  and  the  meanest  devices  were  resorted  to 
for  the  increase  of  his  property, '  while  tb^  darkest  arts  were 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  revenge,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  unlawful  pleasures.    He  has  been  accused  of  ambi- 
tion, avarice  and  the  grossest  sensualitv, ;  while  in  private 
life  he  affected  regularity  of  habits,  apd  pretended  so  much 
to  piety  as  even  to  incur  court-censure  by  his  sealous  protec- 
tion of  the  puritans.     It  may  be  argued,  that  no  direct  proof 
has  ever4>een  brought  of  Leicester's  proficiency  fn  the  art  of 
poisonitig,   and  that  the  credulity  of  the  agio  attached  the 
suspicion  of  violence  to  the  death  of  almost  every  public 
character;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Leicester's  entrnies  have 
always  died  at  the  very  time  ipost  opportune  for  his  designs.    In 
whatever  manfier  the  charge  of  absolute  guilt  may  be  deter- 
mined against  him,  enough  of  undeniable  villainy  remains  in 
the  above-cited  instances  and  in  many  others,  to  shew  that 
the  author  of  Waverly  has  represented  his  character  in  too 
favorable  a  point  of  view.     It  is  probably  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  system  of  historical  romances,  that  the  actions 
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and  motives  of  public  charaotere  are  distorted  to  serve  the 
private  purpose  of  tlie  writer ;  wtiile,  by  the  interest  of  the 
story,  the  romantic  and  partial  description  is  retained  in  the 
memory  longer  than  the  dry  and  unprejudiced  detail  of  his* 
iory.      Thus  in  the  Romance  of  Kenilworth,   Leicester  is 
almost  entirely  exculpated  from  any  participation  in  Amie's 
murder,    and  Varney,    who    was  only  his  instrument,    is 
brought  forward  as  the  principal  actor.     We  must  also  notice 
the  anachronism  of  which  its  author  is  guilty  in  bringing 
Amie  forward  at  the  festivities  of  Kenilworth,  while  she.  in 
reality  had  died  fifteen  years  before.     He  is  likewise  blame- 
able  lOT  confounding  Lady  Essex  and  Amie — to  the  latter 
Leicester  was  publicly  married,  while  the  disclosure  of  his 
hitherto  concealed  marriage  with  the  former  drew  on  him 
Elizabeth's  most  pointed  resentment.     In  the  minor  circum* 
stances  of  his  tale  our  author  has  strictly  adhered  to  histo- 
rical truth.     His  character  of  the  Queen  is  a  beautiful  and 
faithful  portraiture ; — her  pride  and  female  vanity, — her  pre- 
cipitancy   of  temper  and  her  firmness  of  resolution    are 
strongly  drawn;   and  he  has  well  displayed  the   glory  of 
England's  virgin  monarch,  whose  learning  and  ability  have 
been  seldom  equalled,  yet,  whose  inconsistency  could  re- 
oeive  the  flatteries  of  her  courtiers,  while  her  strong  and 
piercing  glance  could  penetrate  their  most  hidden  motives, 
and  draw  the  long  chain  of  consequences  from  causes  the 
least  likely  to  produce  them— who  could  govern  the  turbu- 
lent nation  which  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  her  despotic 
progeultprs — whose  choice  of  ministers  displayed  her  capa- 
city for  government,  and  ^ho  was  never  deceived  but  by 
Leicester. 

IRISH  HOSPITALITY. 


To  ifie  Edjiior  of  the.  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Sir, 

Under  this  head  you  must  not  expect  from  me,  what  yout 
gentlemen  compilers,  would  denominate  a  regular  essay ;  I 
am  an  elderly  person,  very  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
composition,  and  generally  write  straight  onward  as  the 
occaifion  may  prompt.    Should  the  following  remarks^  de- 
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riv#d  from  an  experienee  of  8<mie  yearss^  be  considered  by 
foa  as  either  usefal  or  eatertainii^  tbey  are  entirely  at  your 
eerrice 

Hospitality  is  well  known  to  be  a  leading  feature  in  the 
Irish  character ; — from  the  earliest  period  that  amiable  feeling 
has  been  a  national  trait,  and  over  civilized  Europe,  Irish 
hospitality  is  to  this  day  a  proverb.^  Yet,  I  remember  the 
period,  some  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  stretched  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  decorum,  and  often,  among 
country  gentlemen,  led  the  way  to  practises,,  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  semi^barbarous. 

In  those  days  to  which  your  o-M  fox-hunting  topers  look 
hack  with  delight,  while  they  declare  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  unworthy  of  their  fathers,  there  was  no  alternalive 
left,  after  the  ladies  had  retired  from  the  dining  parlour,  but 
to  join  with  what  appetite  we  might  in  a  scene  of  unlimited 
drinking,  however  loathsome  to  our  habits  or  injurious  to 
our  constitution.  In  vain  the  guest  attempted  a  retreat,  for 
the  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  in  the  pocket  of  the  host  or 
confided  to  the  care  of  a  confidential  iiervant  outside ;  and 
equally  fruitless  vrere  his  excuses  on  the  plea  of  inability  or 
indisposition.  A  glass  of  salt  and  water  was  ordered  from 
the  sideboard,  and  the  choice  offered  him,  to  stand  to  his 
bottle,  or  submit  to  the  penalty.  In  adopting  the  lesser 
evil  he  soon  became  an  object  of  disgust,  as  sinking  sense- 
less from  the  tiible,  he  added  the  first  laurel  to  the  brows  of 
the  more  hardy  topers  who  witnessed  and  gloried  in  his  fall. 

I  shall  here  notice  another  custom,  which,  at  the  period  I 
allude  to,  was  very  generally  practised  by  your  sporting 
country  gentlemen.  I  mean  the  locking  up  a  refractory 
visitor  in  order  to  secure  him  as  a  guest  at  dinner. — No 
natter  what  his  business  or  eagegements  might  be  elsewhere, 
he  was  forced  to  remain  in  durance  vile  till  dinner  was  an-!' 
nounced  and  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  a  retreat,  1  have 
to  remark  that  society  is  much  altered  for  the  better  since 
the  time  when  those  practises  were  so  prevalent  in  the  country 

Earts  of  Ireland.     The  laws  of  true  hospitality  seem  now  lo 
e  better  understood  and  practised;*  and,   except  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  where  the  resident  gentry  still  pride 

*  Our  correspondent  will  ezcQM  our  adding  (be  following  note,  exfroctrd  from 
Jackmn'Haccouol  of  Timbuctoo;  which  Kiven  o  different  cbaracler  to  the  modera 
tyttcm  of  fashionable  enlcrtaiament-  The  author  puts  these  words  into  the  mont|i 
•f  an  intelligent  Mohaiiiedao — 

"  We  couvert  our  »npertiux  to  Jewels  and  cos|l  j  apparel  for  our  fcmalos,  aod 
we  have  the  gralificalioo  of  seeing  Ihem  well  apparelled  and  agreeably  ornamented. 
HoreoYer  a  great  part  of  our  possessions  are  appropriated  |o  the  sacred  rites  f*f 
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themselres  \n  maintliiniog  the  national  ebaracter  by  the  ohaer^ 
vance  of  laws  many  of  which  would  be  more  honored  in  tha 
breach^  these  scenes  of  boisterous  and  intemperate  merri- 
ment,— locking  doors,  kidnapping  visitors,  are  generallT 
superseded  by  **  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
The  dreaded  glass  of  salt  and  water  no  longer  lies  in  ambush 
on  the  sideboard  ;  and  it  is  not  now  considered  disgraceful  to 
join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  at  an  early  hour.  In 
truth  the  ladies  were  very  hardly  used  under  this  barbarous 
system  ;  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resonroes  for  three  or 
four  hours,  (and,  by  the  way,  I  am  informed  in  confidenoe  by 
a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  that  an  unmixed  assem- 
blage of  her  sex  is  not  always  the  most  harmonious  society)-^ 
stuuaed  by  the  rude  uproar  from  tbe  parlour,  In  which  were 
occasionally  mixed  the  mimic  notes  of  hounds  and  harriera, 
with  the  cry  of  tantiv^  ho !'  hark  way !  sung  in  general 
chorus,  as  the  sport  of  the  day  was  again  repeated — and 
coBscioos  that  thks  senseless  shouting  and  intemperate  mirth, 
had  more  charms  for  the  gentlemen  than  their  so<^ty, — ^thoae 
reflections  indeed  must  have  been  truly  mortifying;  jtof 
were  they  in  the  least  removed,  when,  at  last,  four  or  five 
topers,  who  had  survived  the  debauch  came  tumbling  up 
stairs  roaring  for  tea  and  coffee. 

The  most  splendid  instance  of  true  Irish  hospitality,  of 
which  I  am  aware,  Is  that  recorded  by  the  father  of  the  late 
<^lebrated  Sheridan,  of  a  Mr.  Mathew,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  lord  Landaff.  This  gentleman,  possessing  the  na- 
tional virtue  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  devoted  a- 

WipiMlty,  wUck  jon,  Cbriftiant,  kaow  not  how  to  pnctiie;  for  yoa  wonhijp 
tlicjdtfl  of  oMoBtAUon;  yon  iorite  yoar  frMOds  to  a  dianer;  you  iacur  a*  iotola- 
nbleaad  ii^fodicioas  espeoMj  and  proride  a  moltitode  of  dftbet  to  pamper  thair 
*ppeUtct,  ralllcient  for  a  regiment  of  Muaelmio  ;  when  nature  and  rational  betnsit 
wMch  man  ware  bom  to  be*  require  only  one  diih.  Moreover,  yonr  eumptDoiiaanv 
terlaioBents  aragiTen  to  those  only ^bo do  not  want;  therefore  it  in  ab  ostenta- 
tioos  end  a  wanton  waite !  Wa  on  the  contrary,  that  if  to  eay,  every  good  If  osel- 
■Ma,  give  one  tenth  of  our  property  to  the  poor ;  and  moreover,  moch  of  onr  inb- 
>taace  it  appropriated  to  the  eopporl,  not  of  the  rich  and  independent,  who  do 
Ml  want  It,  but  to  it  range  gneeta  who  Jonmey  from  one  coo  d  try  to  another ;  io- 
Mouich,  that  with  ua  a  poor  man  may  travel  by  public  beniflcence  and  apt  boe- 
pitality  firom  the  shoree  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  wif  bout 
•  inca  In  4ha  eomer  of  his  garment.  A  traveller,  however  poor  ha  may  be,  la 
sever  at  a  loes  for  a  meal,  several  meals,  and  even  for  three  days  entertainment, 
wherever  he  travels  through  onr  country ;  and  if  any  man  were  to  go  to  a  douar 
in  aay  of  the  Arab  provinces  of  our  sovereign's  empire,  and  not  receive  the  enter- 
Mament  and  conrtasy  of  a  brother,  that  donar  would  he  stamped  with  a  stigma  of 
MeliWe  dii^gnwe.  Pardon  na,  therefore,  if  we  say  yon  bava  not  such  hospitality  in 
Jfoar  country,  althongb  the  great  principle  of  oiir  Lord  Jesus  is  charily." 
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prihoely  fortolie  to  the  eatertainment  of  his  friends.  Ab 
extensive  mansion  was  completed  under  his  immediate  in- 
spection, capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of 
giiests ;  and  when  all  was*in  readiness,  a  circular  was  Issued 
to  the  numerous  circle  of  his  friends,  with  a  general  invita- 
tion, and  a  carte  blanche  to  all  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  of 
the  day.  Dean  Swift  and  Sheridan  were  among  those  who 
received  an  Irish  welcome  from  the  princely  Mathew ;  and 
it  was  after  his  first  visit,  that  the  latter  described  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  extensive  arrangements  and  elegant  eco- 
nomy of  Mathew-house,  for  a  minute  detail  of  which  I  refer 
your  readers  to  the  letter  itself,  which  I  remember  to  have 
met  in  a  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  There  are 
many,  I  am  sure,  will  join  me  in  the  wish,  that  Mathew  was 
still  ai  home. 

Another  custom,  now  happily  wearing  away,  was  that  of 
giving  money  to  servants  at  the  houses  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  with  whom  you  might  have  passed  a  few  days, 
or  partalcen  of  a  casual  dinner.  I  remember  when  this  was 
very  generally  in  practise,  and  a  great  hardship  it  was  on 
those  of  limited  means ;  who,  while  they  were  partaking  of 
the  master's  hospitality  in  the  parlour,  had  the  unpleasant 
reflection  of  being  obliged  to  satisfy  his  expecting  and  rapa- 
cious retainers  in  the  hall.  The  reply  of  Doctor  Johnson 
to  a  nobleman  who  asked  him  to  dinner  was  a  good  rebuke, 
**  I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  honor  you  Intend  me,"  said 
he,  *^  but  am  sorry  that  my  means  will  not  allow  me  to  avail 
myself  of  your  kind  invitation."  On  being  pressed  to  ex- 
plain  himself,  he  confessed  that,  what  with  paying  for  a 
eoach,  and  a  shilling  to  each  of  his  lordship's  servants,  he 
found  it  would  exceed  too  far  the  rigid  economy  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt ;  for  that  with  one  fourth  of  the  expence 
attendant  on  his  lordship's  invitation  he  would  dine  at  his 
own  lodgings. 

There  is  another  custom,  which  yet  retains  its  place,  and 
which  I  would  heartily  wish  to  see  entirely  eradicated.     I 
am  fond  of  a  game  at  whist  or  cassino,  Mr.  Editor ;  but 
when  asked  to  take  a  hand  at  one  or  other  of  these  games,  I 
am  always  forced  to  plead  the. excuse  of  Doctor  Johnsoa, 
that  I  can't  afford  it — not  from  a  fear  of  any  loss  1  may 
sustain  at  the  play,  for  I  never  go  beyond  a  certain  very 
limited  stake,  but  from  that  most  ungracious  and  inhospitable 
tax    which    your    readers  will    recognise    by  the  appeUa.^ 
tioDi  of  *<  card  money."    I  cannot  immediately  name    the 
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penarioas  and  anUquated  Dowager,  in  whose  reign  tkls  tax 
was  first  laid,  but  I  remember  an  elderly  tabby  of  my  ae- 
quaiutance  in  the  habit  of  giving  card-parties  and  dry-drums 
three  times  a  week,  who  dwelt  on  her  merits  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  and  indeed,  if  report  spoke  true,  she  had  some 
right  to  do  so,  as  she  derived  a  tolerable  income  from  the 
aforesaid  tax,  which  she  always  most  rigidly  enforced, — 
nnder  the  stale  pretext  of  its  being  the  perquisite  of  her  ser- 
Ting-man  who  always  supplied  the  cards,  although  it  was 
very  well  known  that  she  had  no  servant  whatever  but  an 
old  maid  like  herself,  and  a  superannuated  butler  whom  sh^ 
procured  to  attend  on  such  occasions,  for  a  trifling  gratuity, 
indeed  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  example  of 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Brag  is  much  followed  in  Dublin  by  those 
ladies  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  card-parties ;  and  I 
would  quote  a  few  names  among  my  own  acquaintances, 
who  always^  take  care  to  clear,  at  least,  the  expences  of  tea» 
pakes,  and  refreshments,  by  their  card-money-fund-  I  am, 
Iherefore,  in  some  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  odious  tax, 
will  continoe  unrepealed  for  some  time  longer,  as  its  sup- 
porters know  its  sweets  too  well  to  resign  itwithout  an  obsti- 
.nate  struggle.  I  should  wish,  however,  to  see  some  public 
spirited  ladies,  whose  example  would  be  followed,  lead  the 
way  in  abolishing  a  custom  so  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
hospitality,  and  one  which  has  so  often  prevented  me  from 
joining  in  an  amusement,  of  which,  as  an  old  bachelor,  I 
am  naturally  fond. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  define  true  hospitality 
to  be  that  happy  talent  of  making  your  guest  feel  himself  as 
mach  at  home  as  possible,  by  leaving  him  to  consult  his  own 
.taste  and  inclination  in  every  particular. 

I  fear  I  have  spun  out  these  remarks  beyond  the  limits  of 
yoor  patience*  Should  they  meet  your  approbation,  how- 
ever, you  may  occasionally  hear  from  an  old  Bachelor,  who 
stakes  leave  to  subscribe  himself 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 

X.     Y.     Z.  Bachelor' s-Walk. 
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I  have  frequently  remarked  how  difTerently  the  mind  acts  in 
0iaiilAr  sitaatipns,  and  how  inconsistently  we  enjoy  at  one 
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period  what  we  deprecate  at  another.     The  diversity  in  the 
characters  of  men  renders  a  disagreement  in  their  actions  the 
iessstta'nge ;  but  when  we  observe  the  same  man  depressed  and 
weakened  under  trifling  accidents,  who  philosophises  under 
^real  evils,  wc  are  ied  to  indulge  the  idea  of  a  general  im- 
perfection in  our  nature  which  has  created  no  being  withoat 
its  inconsistencies.     I  liave  so  often  met  with  persons  of  this 
cast,  that  I  am  not  surprised  when    1  hear  of  them  ;  and 
I  have  more  than  once  entertained  thoughts  of  noting  down 
their  avocations  and  situations  in  life,  to  ascertain  if  this 
mental  incongruity  arose  out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
natural  imbecility.    Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  it  carried 
1o  an  extravagant  height.     1  recollect  a  peasatit  who  culti- 
vated a  feXv  acred  on  the  banks  of  the   Rhine, — his  whole 
subsistence  was  drawn  from  the  produce  of  his  labor,  and 
he  owed  less  to  fortune  than  to  honest  industry.     The  suc- 
cessful crops  of  a  few  years  increased  his  little  revenue,  and 
after  changing  his  common  hut  to  a  farm-house,  he  added  to 
his  househ<)ld  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  vintner.     Every 
Ihing  he  undertook  seemed  to  jprosper,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  improving  happiness.  Providence  blessed  him  with  a  son. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  intelligent  understanding;  1  have  con- 
versed with  him,  while  the  moon,  setting  behind  the  hill^, 
tinged  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a  beautiful  light,  when  he 
has  described  to  me  his  notions  of  the  planetary  i^stem  as  he 
imbibed  them  fi^om  th&  belief  of  the  peasantry;  and  he  has 
listened  with  eagerness  while  I  undeceived  him,  and  pointed 
out  ti>  him  the  imperfections  of  his  astronomical  knowledge. 
1  remember  with  what  animation  he  dwelt  upon  the  super- 
stitioti  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  once  a  custom  of  coming 
to  the  Rhine  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  io  wash  therr 
clothes,  in  the  assurance  that  by  so  doing  they  washed  off 
ail  the  sins  of  the  preceding  year,  and  carried  away' with 
'them  souls  as  spotloss  as  tlieir  garments ;  and  I  cannot  forget 
his  exposition  of  the  legend  of  "THE  wandering- JEW," 
so  commonly  received  in  Germany.     He  was  credulous,  but 
in  some  matters,  obstinate  and  resolute;  there  was  a  striking 
inconsistency  in  his  actions  that  astonished  me.     The  Rhine 
had  overflowed  its  banks  during  a  winter  of  unusnal  severity, 
and  a   considerable  portion  of    his  cultivated  land,  which 
spread  down  to  the  waterside,  was  inundated,  and  its  vegeta- 
tion ultimately  destroyed  ;  the  flood  had  swept  away  all  that 
his  industry  had  reared,   and   left  the  earth  strewed  with 
'  broken  masses  of  rocks  and  scattered  sand  that  it  had  ^ar- 
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r|ed  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Id  the  morning  he  arose-^ 
UDCOQscious  of  the  devastation  of  the  night,  he  went  forth 
to  observe  the  progress  of  his  crops,  and  beheld  in  the* 
places,  where  they  had  been  flourishing  the  evening  before, 
one  universal  desolation.  He  was  dumb  in  the  agony  of  his 
heart ; — he  spoke  not,  but  with  a  placid  resignation  on  his 
countenance  returned  to  his  cottage,— his  wife,  who  had 
been  just  informed  of  their  misfortune,  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  fell  upon  his  neck ;  moved  at  her 
distress,  yet  patiently  submitting  to  it,  he  led  her  in,  and 
endeavoured  to  console  her.  He  reminded  her  that  it  was 
the  visitation  of  the  Highest,  and  that  it  became  her  to  yield 
without  a  murmur  to  his  will.  She  was  comforted,  and  en-, 
dured  the  trial,  as  a  dove  that  has  suffered  from  the  incle- 
mency of  a  storm,  cowering  under  the  wings  of  her  mate  : — > 
she  endured  it,  but  trembled  still  in  sorrow  and  agitation. 
With  a  spirit  unbroken  by  adversity,  be  rose  superior  to 
despair,  and  with  renewed  assiduity  labored  to  recover  his 
fortunes.  From  an  early  period  of  life  a  faithful  dog  at<r 
tended  him,  and  to  this  animal  he  was  strongly  attached  ;  it 
followed  him  wherever  he  journeyed,  watching  him  as  he 
slept,  and  never  partaking  of  rest  but  fn  the  hours  of  its 
master's  security.  It  chanced  that  occasion  called  him  to  a 
village  aboat  four  leagues  from  his  cottage,  and  he  set  out 
with  his  dog  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife  and 
child.  It  was  night  when  he  reached  his  destination,  and 
being  weary  he  retired  to  bed  at  the  first  inn  he  met  with. 
It  happened  that  the  place  was  principally  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men who  lived  solely  upon  their  success  on  the  river,  which 
they  covered  at  night  with  their  boats.  Among  other  articles 
they  used  in  their  trade,  they  found  a  kind  of  buoy  necessary, 
and  this  they  usually  formed  of  the  skins  of  dogs,  which 
they  caught  straying  about  the  village.  To  be  brief — the  pea- 
sant's dog  losing  its  master,  wandered  about  in  search  of  him, 
and  jonne  of  the  fishermen  happening  to  observe  it,  took  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  and  carrying  it  off.  Its  fate  was 
soon  determined ; — and  the  next  night  its  skin  was  seen 
on  the  hranches  of  an  old  ash  tree  that  hung  over  the 
river.  Disconsolate  at  missing  his  dog,  its  master  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  discover  it ;  he  felt  no  fatigue  in  crossing  the 
mountains  in  the  search,  and  returning  without  it,  gave  him- 
self up  to  grief.  Yet  unwilling  to  believe  it  lost,  he  fancied 
it  had  returned  home  before  him,  and  full  of  hope,  hastened 
back  to   his  cpttage.     Finding,  however,  upon  enquiry  that 
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the  dog^  was  not  there,  he  would  receive  no  consolation,  an* 
shut  himself  out  several  days  from  all  intercourse  with  hi9 
family.  I  have  seen  this  unfortunate  man  in  his  wretched- 
ness, and  in  vain  brought  to  his  recollection  the  lessons  he 
had  himself  taught  to  others  under  their  misfortunes.  He 
cave  up  the  comforts  of  domestic  society,  and  neglected  hi« 
little  plantations ;  all  was  a  wreck,  and  before  I  left  that 
part  of  Germany  he  was  a  man  of  broken  fortunes,  and  de- 
cayed mind.  Thus  the  human  being  who  could  philosophi-^ 
cally  bear  up  against  the  heaviest  of  evils — who  could  calmly 
behold  the  flood  rush  over  his  grounds,  and  sweep  away  the? 
very  sources  of  his  existence, — became  depressed,  and  in- 
cmpable  of  common  exertion  at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  dog*. 

1  have  little  patience  with  such  characters,  and  much  of 
my  pity  for  their  misfortunes  is  destroyed  in  reflecting  on 
their  inconsistency.  The  other  night  I  sat  alone  In  my  room, 
and  a  train  of  thinking  led  me  from  the  contemplartion  of 
those  uncertainties  of  the  intellect,  to  consider  how  diflerently 
men  would  bear  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, — some  raised 
from  poverty  to  independence,  and  others  thrown  from  pros- 
perity into  adversity.  In  the  midst  of  my  thoughts,  many 
of  those  illustrious  personages  of  whom  I  had  read  flashed 
on  my  memory,  and  my  honest  friend  Robin  Roughead, 
together  with  Nell,  the  ^Iock  Duke,  and  the  lord  and  black- 
smith in  Ennui  alternately  occurred  to  me  In  the  traditions 
of  old  I  traced  many  aneedotes  of  this  kind,  but  none  fas- 
tened so  forcibly  on  my  mind  as  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

In  imagining  a  reverse  of  this  kind,  from  affluence  and 

fomp  and  prosperity,  to  want  and  contumely  and  humiliation, 
could  not  avoid  observing  to  myself  that  it  required  no 
ordinary  mind  to  meet  the  sudden  trials  of  such  a  situation 
with  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and  in  noticing  this  subject,  I 
would  be  blind  to  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  illustration, 
if  I  forgot  a  name  that  has  purchased  its  splendour  in  tlie 
hours  of  its  degradation,  and  borrowed  more  glory  from  its 
overthrow  than  it  could  have  earned  in  the  years  of  its  swny 
and  exaltation.  I  mean  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who 
never  convinced  me  he  was  a  great  man,  until  his  imprison- 
ment in  St.  Helena.  I  reflected  on  his  character  when  it  had 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Europe — I  looked  dispassionately 
on  his  fiery  career,  unsubdued  by  defeat — unrepressed  by 
difiiculty — I  compared  him  to  the  lightning  that  rushes  across 
the  stormy  face  of  Heaven,  destroying^  in  the  moment  that 
ft  dazzles— I  listened  coolly  to  the  details  of  conqueste  and 
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CBtngg^ — Jena,  and  the  bridge  of  Lodi — Wagram,  and 
Elao-^Friedland  and  Aiisterlitz— Marengo  and  Arcoli — 
Moscow  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt — and  I  traced  him  over 
the  countries  he  laid  desolate,  by  a  path  of  blood.  I  re- 
membered, when  he  gave  up  his  sword  on  the  deck  of  the 
Bellerophon,  that  he  had  put  crowns  on  the  heads  of  others-— 
I  followed  him  into  captivity — I  saw  him,  in  imagination,  on 
the  rock  of  punishment — and  I  beheld  a  smile  upon  his 
features — the  Eagle  of  Freedom  no  longer  hovered  over 
him — yet  he  was  unconquered  still!  Have  we  a  parallel  io 
the  annals  of  history? — The  philosophy  of  Roman  fortitude 
sank  before  defeat,  when  Brutus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
fell  upon  his  sword — ^but  Napoleon  triumphing  under  tiie 
fetters  of  his  conquerors,  gives  a.  lesson  to  the  world  by 
whom  he  was  overthrown. 

I  believe  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  reverie  in  reflecting  upon 
the  extraordinary  chances  that  befal  us  in  this  sublunary  state, 
for  I  fancied  a  thousand  characters  in  my  own  mind  that  had 
never  existed,  and  placed  them  in  a  variety  of  ctrcumstances 
to  observe  how  they  would  carry  themselves.     On  the  result 
I  came  to  a  conclusion  that  it  required  a  stronger  mhid  to 
bear  midden  adversity  with  resignation,  than  sudden  eleva- 
tion with  meekness ;  although  I  perceived  the  difficulty  my 
imagined  personages  experienced  in  appearing  as  honest  and 
plain  as  usual,  on  an  accession  to  an  estate  or  situation  of 
consequence.      Amongst  others  I   drew  the   picture  of  a 
country  barber  who   had   lived  from  his  childhood  in  an 
obscure  village ;  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  curling 
and  shaving  the  news-monger,  the  apothecary,  the  pedlar, 
and  the  piper  of  the  town — and  whose  information  was  con- 
fined to  the  names  and  professions  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
Gonvtcfs  in  the  goal — the  peculiarities  of  his  customers,  and 
the  history  of  the  head  landlord's  ancestors.     I  perceived  hint 
suddenly    made    Lord    Mayor    of   Dublin — invested  with 
civic  honours,  and  followed  by  a  reiiuue  of  visitors  and  peti- 
tioners.     I   never  enjoyed  my  own  thoughts  so  much, — I 
beheld  him  stepping  with  an  awkward  pomposity  through  the 
streets — raspecting  the  honesty  of  the  weights,  and  the  length 
of  the  measures — and  in  the  pride  and  progress  of  his  dignity, 
1  thought  I  beheld  one  of  his  former  acquaintances  approach 
him,  stretching  out  a  dirty  hand,  and  expecting  a  hearty 
shake  in  return ; — my  risibility  would  scarcely  permit  me  to 
observe  with  what  an  air  of  ridiculous  majesty  his  Lordship 
put  it  aside,  and  marched  into  a  chandler's  shop«  ^  Enough,  * 
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cried  {»  ''  of  Ihe  yanity  of  the  world  :-^I  have  travelled  over 
«  the  contiDODt  of  Europe,  and  I  come  to  this  deduction, 
*'  that  man  is  every  where  the  same — and  if  there  are  a  great 
'*  majority  of  barbers,  I  feel  convinced  that  there  are  but 
^*  few  Napol£OMS." 


VARIETIES   OP    A    THEATRE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Sir, 

Happening  to  go  to  the  Theatre  half  an  hour  too  early  the 
other  evening,  I  fell  into  a  reflection  ou  the  variety  of  per- 
formances that  are  presented  nightly  to  the  spectators  that 
assemble  there.  It  was  in  vain  I  endeavored  to  leconoile 
their  inconsistencies,  in  the  reflection  that  all  was  designed 
for  public  amusement,  and  should  not  be  scanned  too  closely 
-r-still  the  idea  of  absurdities  and  improbabilities  stole  on  me, 
and  at  length  I  declared  open  war  against  the  stage  and  the 
actors.  You  will  not  conssider  me  captious  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  sober  and  respectable  person,  who  would  feel 
more  real  gratification  in  looking  at  my  old  friend  FuUam's 
Sir  Peter,  than  in  witnessing  the  most ''  splendid  scenery"  re- 
volving with  the  raoidity  of  magic,  until  the  eye  of  the  gazer 
had  lost  its  relish  for  beauty  in  the  confusion  of  the  images 
ofi'ered  to  it.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  find  pleasure  in 
the  tumbles  of  Pantaloon,  the  grimaces  of  Kazrac,  or  the 
absurd  bombast  of  Giovanni — I  like  a  comfortable  seat  in 
a  front  row,  I  hate  a  noise  in  the  gallery,  and  1  am  only 
anxious  for  a  rational  play. 

I  remember  being  present  in  a  country  town  at  the  play 
of  a  company  of  strolling  actors  who  had  solicited  the  family 
with  whom  1  was  on  a  visit  to  patronize  them  ;  you  would 
scarcely  guess  the  selection  which  was  made  upon  that  oc- 
casion ; — the  evening  commenced  with  an  address,  half 
rhyme,  half  prose,  spoken  by  the  manager  himself;  to 
which  followed  "  The  Moor  of  Venice,"  interspersed  between 
the  acts  with  music,  dancing,  and  recitation;  to  this  suc- 
ceeded Collins's  *<  Ode  on  the  Passions,"  delivered  by  a  child 
of  four  years  of  age,  and  a  Scotch  reel  by  the  celebrated 
Signer  Abezzezzor ;  we  were  next  presented  with  the  inter* 
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lode  of  the  <*  Wild  Woman  of  Banna  Water,"  the  speaktng 
parts  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Earle ;   and  the  night  con- 
eladed  with  the  laughable  pantomine  called  '^  Harlequin, 
and  the  Magic  Lantern."     Of  this  character  are  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  public  theatre,  which,  although  of.  a  higher  de- 
scription in  one  department  are  certainly  not  much  superior 
in  another ;  they  all  partake  of  this  diversity,   and  before 
one  can  well  understand  the  subject  of  the  scene  before 
them,  it  is  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  something  as  gaudy, 
and,  perhaps,  as  unmeaning.     I  have  drawn  up  a  catalogue 
of  the  names  of  the  various  classes  of  pieces,  and  it  may 
amuse  some  of  your  readers  to  look  at  it.      First,  there  is 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  the  legitimate  heads  of  all  the  rest, 
from  which -every  other  representation  is  drawn,  and  that 
furnishes  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  imitation  ;  Opera  is  next 
— this  species  is  so  frequently  diversified,  and  assumes  such 
*  a  variety  of  features,  that  I  must  own  1  am  often  at  a  loss 
whether  it  properly  belongs  to  Tragedy  or  to  Comedy  ;  it  is 
sometimes   gay,*   sometimes  tragic,t   sometimes   ludicrous,} 
and  sometimes   simple  ;§  to  this  follows  what  is  called  a  Mu- 
sical Playii — to  this  a  Drama! — next  a  Farce  in  the  old  way, 
Kuch  as  Murphy's  Citizen,  and  a  Farce  in  the  new  way, 
such  as  X.Y.Z.  for  they  are  both  distinct;   next  a  Melo- 
Drama,  and  a  Serious  Pantomine^— a  Ballet,  and  a  Grand 
Spectacle — then  there's  an  operatic  Melo- Drama,  and  a  comic 
Extravaganza — an  Interlude  and  a  Burletta — ^then  there's  a 
serio-comico-farcical-laughable  Burlesque, — all  of  which  are 
widely  different — in  short  I  believe  I  could  run  on  a  couple 
of  pages  with  my  enumeration,  but  fear  the  detail  would  be- 
come tedious.     Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  conclusions  must  we 
draw  from  all  this?   You  and  I  are,   I  dare  say,    sedate, 
thinking  men,  and  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on  such  revolu- 
tions of  taste  as  take  place  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  not  im- 
probable but  we  might  condemn  the  avidity  with  which  such 
a  string  of  hues  and  colours  is  sought  for  and  cherished ; 
a  play-going  friend  of  mine  frequently  brings  his  young  wife 
to  the  pit — I've  seen  them  both  wiping  their  eyes,  and  heard 
them  sobbing  loudly  when  Douglas  was  dying  in  the  arms  of 
Lady  Randolph — a  few  moments  afterwards  she  was  not  far 
removed  from  hystericks  with  violent  laughing   at  Kitty's 
minuet  in  ''  High  life  below  stairs."    What  do  yon  say  to 

*  loftanee^tba  Daenna.     f  Inttaoee— the   late   Opera  of  the  *'  Xinatrel.'*— 
}  lDMaDee--Midaa,  Ac    §  iDManee^Love  in  a  VUla^e.    ||  Imtance^tbe  Iron 
.  Chest.    %  lojtaacar'thcStrapser,  Wanderer,  d:c. 
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is? — ^WM  not  this  an  instance  of  that  exquisite  senslUlity 
that)  like  the  chameleon,  takes  Its  shade  from  that  which  is 
around  it  ?  Wtiat  a  soot  must  he  have  who  can  weep  with 
the  unfortunate,  grin  with  the  ridiculous,  and  laugh  with  the 
«ierry,  within. one  short  half  hour ! 

Yonr's,  &c. 

A  Subscriber. 

NORWEGIAN  CLAIM  TO  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  AMERICA- 


The  dalm  of  the  Norwegians  ta  the  discovery  of  America 
cannot  derogate  from  the  honor  which  is  so  justly  given  to 
tfacf  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus.  Their  discovery 
produced  no  important  consequences,  and  even  a  rumor  of 
It  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  reached  him  in  his  southern 
voyages.  But  without  any  great  stretch  of  credulity,  we 
may  believe  their  assertion.  Their  bold  and  daring  min4 
braved  the  dangers  of  a  hitherta-unknown  navigation — we 
find  them  in  the  dark  ages  possessed  of  an  extensive  province 
of  France,  England,  »Sicily,  Iceland ;  and  undeniable  proofs 
are  still  extant  of  their  colonization  of  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Greenland.  A  rash  or  unfortunate  adventurer  may 
easily  be  supposed,  when  driven  from  his  course  by  storms, 
to  have  reached  the  coast  of  America,  and  we  present  the 
following  account,  extracted  from  Crantz^s  history  of 
Greenland,  as  perhaps  interesting  to  the  curious  reader. 

«  They  {iHe  Norwegians)  not  only  sailed  in  their  own 
vessete  from  Iceland  and  Norway  to  Greenland,  i>nt  the  first 
discovery  and  navigation  of  North  America  Is  ascribed  to 
them.  This  piece  of  luistory  is  too  singular  and  too  little 
known  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  related  at  length 
by  Mallet,  and  Pontoppidan,  from  Arngrim  Jonas,  and 
corro^borated  by  the  testimony  of  Adam  Bremensis,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  consequeiitly 
about  the  time  of  this  disoovery. 

Herjolf,  an  Icelander,  was  In  the  habit  of  making  a 
trading  voyage  every  year,  along  with  his  son  BiOrn,  into 
diffei^ent  countries.  During  their  annuall  expedition  in  1001, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  storm.  Bidrn  on 
his  adrrival  in  Norway^  bearing  that  his  father  had  sailed  /or 
Greenland,   which  was  then  little  known,   ibUowed   him 
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thither;  bat  a  storm  arising  drove  him  to  the  South-west, 
where  he  discovered  a  flat  woody  coantry  ;  and  on  leaving 
this  coast,  came  in  sight  of  an  island.  He  made  no  stay  in 
iheae  places,  bat  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  abated,  steered  his 
csourse  withoat  delay  to  Greenland.  When  this  adventure 
became  known^  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  emulous  of 
the  fame  which  his  father  had  acquired  by  the  discovery  and 
colonising  of  new  lands,  fitted  out  a  ship  with  thirty-five 
men,  and  set  sail  in  company  with  BiOrn.  The  first  land 
which  they  discovered  was  stony  and  barren.  They  gave  it 
the  name  of  HdU^land^  or  Flat-land.  They  next  came  to  a 
low  coast,  covered  with  white  sand,  and  enlivened  by  a  few 
trees.  This  they  called  Mark*land,  or  Level-land.  Two 
days  afterwards  they  came  in  sight  of  another  coast,  with  an 
island  to  the  north.  Sailing  with  the  tide  up  a  river,  whose 
banks  were  covered  with  bushes,  bearing  sweet  berries,  they 
arrived  at  a  lake  which  appeared  to  be  its  source.  The  air 
waa  mild,  the  soil  fruitful,  and  the  water  was  stocked  with  a 
variety  of  fishes,  particularly  large  saliAon.  They  spent  the 
winter  there,  and  found  that  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun  rose 
at  eight,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  the  place  of  their  visit 
to  the  forty-ninth  degree*  or  the  latitude  of  Newfoundland, 
or  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada.  Having  built  some 
hots  for  a  temporary  residence,  they  missed  a  German  sailor, 
named  Tyrker,  whom  they  found  after  a  long  search,  in  the 
woods  dancing  about  with  every  expression  of  unusual  glee. 
On  enqniring  into  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  he  answered  he  bad 
eaten  grapes,  such  as  wine  was  made  from  in  his  own  country. 
When  Leif  saw  and  tasted  these  grapes  himself,  he  called  his 
new  country  Fin^land  or  Wineland.*^ 

The  adventurers  returned  in  the  spring  to  Greenland. 
Leif's  brother,  Thorwald,  eager  to  follow  up  these  dis- 
coveries, and  sailing  thither  with  Leif  s  crew  the  same  year» 
he  examined  the  country  to  the  westward,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  pursued  his  researches  eastward.  The  coast 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  lined  with 
nnmerons  islands,  exhibited  no  vestiges  of  man  or  beast. 
The  third  summer  they  explored  the  islands ;  but  as  their 
veasel  unfmrtunately  bulged  against  a  headland,  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  season  in  repairing  her. 
The  old  keel  being  useless,  they  erected  it  as  a  monument, 

*  It  it  k«own  tbal  well-flarooiwd  wild  fmpetare  Iboad  in  tba  woodBof  Canada, 
tal  ttejr  do  not  yield  aay  gwid  wioc. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  in.  ^  B 
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on  the  top  of  tbe  cape  to  which  tfaey  gave  the  Dame  of 
Kwlames, 

Having  refitted  tbe  ship,  they  again  reconnoitred  ttia  east 
side  of  the  country  when  they  fell  in  with  three  small  boat«, 
covered  with  skins,  with  three  men  in  each.  They  seized 
them  all,  except  one  man  who  escaped,  and  killed  them  in 
mere  wantonness.  Shortly  after  they  were  attacked  by  a 
multitude  of  the  same  savages  in  their  boats,  but  they  were 
so  well  screened  from  the  showers  of  arrows  by  the  board 
which  guarded  the  ship's  sides,  and  defended  themselves  with 
such  vigour,  that  after  an  hour's  skirmish,  they  compelled* 
their  assailants  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

They  bestowed  upon  these  Indians,  the  contemptuoos 
appellation  of  Skrmlings  or  dwarfs:  Arngrim  following  the 
authority  of  Mauritius,  calls  them  Pigimei  bicubitaitSf  and 
tells  us  that  these  poor  wretches  were  likewise  found  upon 
the  Western  coast  of  Greenland,  but  so  feeble  and  despi- 
cable that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  were  they 
ever  so  numerous.  Thorwaid,  alone  of  all  the  crew,  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  barbarity  with  his  life,  having  received  a 
wound  from  an  arrow  in  the  skirmish,  of  which  he  soon  after 
died.  He  ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  his  grave ;  and  hence  the  scene  of  this  avent  derived  the 
name  of  Krossa  Hess,  His  people  spent  the  winter  in  Wine- 
land  and  returned  the  ensuing  spring. 

Thorstein,  the  third  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  set  out  for  Wine- 
land  the  same  year,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Gudrid,  his 
children  and  domestics,  twenty-6ve  persons  in  all,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  bring  away  tlie  body  of  his  brother.  He  was 
driven  by  a  storm  to  West-Greenlaud,  on  a  part  of  the  coast 
remote  from  the  Norwegian  settlements,  and  encamping  there« 
was  carried  off  by  an  epidemical  sickness,  together  with 
some  of  his  followers.  His  wife  carrried  his  corpse  home  the 
next  year. 

From  this  period  the  project  of  establishing  a  colony 
in  Wineland  was  more  seriously  meditated.  Thorfin,  an 
Iceland  chief,  by  the  marriage  of  Gudrid  inherited  Thor* 
stein's  right  to  Wineland,  and  transported  thither  a  colony  of 
sixty  men  and  five  women,  taking  with  him  various  kinds  of 
cattle  and  instruments  to  till  the  ground.  The  Skroelingrs 
presently  resorted  to  the  new  settlement,  offering  their  fells 
in  sale.  They  appeared  desirous  of  some  weapons  in  ex- 
change, but  Thorfin  liad  laid  a  strict  injunction  on  his  people 
not  to  part  with  them.     One  of  the  savages,   however,   con- 
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trlved  to  s<eal  a  hatchet,  and  was  stupid  enough  to  try  its  edge 
CD  his  eompanioQ  ;  the  consequence  of  the  blow  was  instant 
death;  upon  which  a  third  took  np  the  hatchet,  eyed  it 
attentively  for  a  while,  and  then  thiew  it  into  tlie  sea. 

Three  years  afterwards  Thorfin  returned  to  Greenland, 
and  the  valuable  merchandize  which  he  brought  with  him  in*- 
flamed  many  with  a  desire  of  ^^ceking  their  fortunes  in  Wine* 
land.  He  himself  settled  in  Iceland,  where  he  built  himself 
a  princely  house.  After  his  death,  Gudrid  made  a  journey 
to  Rome,  and  at  length  ended  her  days  in  a  convent  in 
Iceland,  built  by  her  son  Snorro,  who  was  born  in  Wineland. 

Meanwhile  two  Icelanders,  Helgo  and  Finbog,  fitted  out 
each  a  ship  with  thirty  men  for  Wineland  and  took  with  them 
a  daug^hter  of  Eric  the  red,  named  Freidis.  This  woman 
instigated  an  insurrection  in  the  new  colony.  In  which  thirty 
persons  perished,  among  whom  were  Helgo  and  Finbog. 
After  causing  this  bloodshed,  she  returned  to  Greenland, 
where  she  lived  detested  by  all,  and  died  in  extreme  misery. 
The  remaining  colonists  probably  fled,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves over  the  country,  for  fear  of  punishment.  We  have 
at  least  no  account  of  tfaJs  colony,  except  that  one  hundred 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  country,  Eric,  a  Greenland 
bishop,  15  said  to  have  gone  thither  to  convert  his  forlorn 
countrymen.  From  these  outcasts  are  probably  descended 
the  present  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland, 
who  are  so  strikingly  distinguished  by  their  person  and  mode 
of  life  from  other  Americans." 
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**  She  cares  Dot  for  ber  falher's  team, 

*'  She  feelf  not  for  her  fmber's  KJ^h«, 
**  No  voice,  boi  headftrong  loTeV,  she  beare, 

**  And  down  the  §talr«caife  awiA  she  hies." 

From  the  state  of  momentary  forgetfulnessinto  which  iMBfA- 
LINE  had  been  hurried  by  the  fervor  of  passion,  she  was 
arotujed  by  the  voice  of  her  attendant^  who  reminded  her^ 
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that  the  hour  was  late,  and  her  absenoe  from  the  house  might 
be  remarked. 

Starting  from  the  arm  on  which  she  had  unconscionsly  re- 
clined, and  which  still  struggled  to  detain  her,  she  bade  Dr 
WiNZA  a  hasty  farewell,  and  was  about  to  leave  him,  when 
he  caught  her  hand,  and  entreated  that  she  would  meet  him 
on  the  following  evening,  to  arrange  some  plans  for  their 
future  government ;  to  this  Immaline  at  length  consented,  and 
throwing  a  large  mantle,  which  her  attendant  held,  over  her 
shoulders,  she  descended  from  the  terrace  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  garden  beneath,  accompanied  by  De  WiNZii.  Here 
the  old  woman,  handing  him  a  key,  desired  him  to  follow  the 
path  to  the  right,  which  would  lead  him  to  the  door  by  which 
they  had  entered,  and  which  would  admit  him  the  ensuing 
night.  Db  Winza  again  pressed  the  hand  of  Imbialine  to 
hisiips  with  passionate  ardour,  and  reminding  her  of  her 
promise,  tore  himself  away;  while  Immaline  and  her  com- 
panion returned  in  safety  to  the  house. 

With  a  mind  agitated  by  various  emotions,  De  Winza  re- 
turned to  his  father's;  his  interview  with  Immaline  had 
created  a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  her  unexpected  appearance 
had  called  forth  sensations  of  whose  existence  he  had  been 
hitherto  unconscious.  That  feeling,  secret  and  undefinable 
which  lurked  within  his  heart  from  the  first  moment  he  beheld 
her,  now  burst  unrestrained,  and  all  the  light  of  love  and  all 
the  purity  of  passion,  burned  within  him. 

IMany  might  wonder  that  he  could  thus  suddenly  give 
utterance  to  feelings  to   which  he  had  heretofore  lieen  a 
stranger,  and  express  in  terms  so  impassioned  the  ardency  of 
a  love  apparently  so  new.     But  they  knpw  not  the  heart  of 
man—  that  in  the  season  of  youth,  when  all  is  life  and  warmth 
and  animation,  he  is  opeq  to  every  impression,  and  alive  to 
every  impulse— that    the    moonbeam   on  the  water  is  less 
restless  than  his  imagination,  and  the  wave  on  which  it  plays, 
less  variable  than  his  fancy.     With  no  philosophy  but  what 
is  centered  in  the  discovery  of  his  desires,  and  no  system  of 
morality  inconsistent  with  their  gratification,   he  becomes  the 
sport  of  every  passion,  and  at  the  moment  he  conceives  him- 
self mo:<t  happy,  the  storm  is  gathering  that  shall  pour  de- 
struction on  his  head. 

But  the  heart  of  Db  Winza,  unlike  the  mere  sensualist^ 
was  too  enthusiastic  to  be  restrained  by  the  cold  and  formal 
dictates  of  vulgar  pleasure,  and  after  roving  through  its 
mazes,  and  tasting  every  sweet  as  he  passed,  he  sighed  toif 
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tbe  intercoorse  of  some  kindred  heart,  where  he  alone  might 
reign,  loving  and  beloved.  The  scene  through  which  he 
had  passed  realized  his  dream  of  bliss^he  had  met  with  one 
soul,  in  whom  the  fervor  of  love  was  united  with  all  its 
grace  and  purity.  Toong  and  beautiful,  possessed  of  feeling 
and  sensibility,  she  seemed  a  being  of  superior  order,  while 
the  misfortune  under  which  she  labored,  by  exciting  his  pity, 
gave  an  additional  claim  to  his  affection,  and  tbe  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  her  attachment  bore  strongly  on  a 
disposition  naturally  vain. 

"  She  loves  me,"  he  would  exclaim  in  the  vehemence  of 
nncont rolled  emotion, — '^  she  loves  me,  she  has  declared  it, 
and  I  were  more  than  villain  if  I  abused  a  confidence  so 
generous;  no,  Immalinb,  you  must  be  mine,  but  mine  by 
the  most  sacred  tie." — And  then  the  obstacles  to  a  union  so 
disproportioned  rushed  on  his  memory  ;  the  proud,  unbend* 
ia&  spirit  of  his  father,  he  was  conscious,  would  never  yield 
assent  to  his  wishes,  or  countenance  an  act  which  would  bring 
disgrace  upon  his  name. 

In  the  person  of  De  Winza  all  the  wishes  of  his  father 
were  centered — he  was  the  heir,  not  merely  of  his  fortune, 
(which  was  not  inconsiderable,),.but  of  his  expectations  ;  he 
was  tbe  last  and  only  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
possession  of  rank  and  wealth  was  before  him.     Measures 
were  in  progress  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  speedy  exaltation  of  Ihe  son  elevated  in  pro- 
portion the  ideas  of  the  father.     His  consent  therefore  to  his 
union  with  the  natural  daughter  of  a  man,  altogether  un- 
known, was  a  thing  not  to  be  expected  ;  the  very  mention  of 
a  proposal  so  degrading  would  draw  down  his  displeasure. 

Db  Winza  resolved  therefore  on  his  next  interview  with 
Immalinb  to  entreat  her  consent  to  a  private  union,  and 
rely  on  time  and  circumstances  for  obtaining  their  parent's 
consent.     Accordingly  the  next  morning  he  arose  early,  and 
his  first  care  was  to  call  on  St.  Aubert,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  night,   and 
the  explicit  avowal  which  Immalinb  had  made  of  her  sen- 
timents.    St.  Aubert  appeared  surprised  on  hearing  that 
she  waa  the  person  whom  they  had  preserved  from  the  robbers, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  accidentally  become  acquainted 
with  Db    Montford,   and,    in   consequence  of   a  trifling 
service  which  he  had  rendered  him,  had  been  invited  to  his 
house,  where  he  saw  and  admired  the  beauteous  Immalinb  ; 
thtit  he  had  made  a  proposal  for  her  hand  to  her  father,  which 
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was  accepted  by  him,  but  refused  by  I  mm  a  line,  who  declared 
she  could  never  love  him  ;  upon  which  he  had  resolved  on 
withdrawing  his  pretensions,  and  giving  up  any  further  idea 
of  her.  But  nothing  could  equal  his  surprise  on  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  De  Winza,  and  his  resolutions ;  at  6rst,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  uniting  himself  with  one, 
who  could  never  be  countenanced  in  society,  and  who,  in 
the  exalted  station  which  awaited  him,  would  draw  down 
the  public  scorn  and  contempt;  but  finding  him  determined, 
he  ceased  to  oppose  his  inclinations,  and  promised  to  give 
him  every  aid  in  his  power  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
bis  wishes. 

The  concurrence  of  St.  Aubert  gave  an  additional  flow 
to  De  Winza's  spirits,  and  he  embraced  him  in  all  the  ardor 
of  youthful  friendship,,  while  he  vowed  that  if  the  sentiments 
of  Immaline  had  been  in  favor  of  his  friend,  his  own,  how- 
ever painful  the  effort,  should  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  De  Winza  flew  to  the  garden  of 
De  Montford,  which  he  entered  by  the  same  door  as  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  having  carefully  locked  it  after 
him,  he  proceeded  along  the  avenue  to  the  temple,  and  as- 
cended the  terrace.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  nu- 
merous stars  spangled  the  azure  canopy  above,  and  suf- 
fused a  soft  and  chastened  glow  upon  the  atmosphere  a- 
round.  The  orange  and  myrtle' groves,  which  surrounded 
the  temple,  sent  forth  a  delicious  fragrance,  as  the  light  wind 
sighed  softly  through  their  opening  foliage ;  and  their  leaves, 
undulating  to  the  passing  gale,  appeared  like  the  surface  of 
a  summer  lake,  ruffled  by  the  twilight  breeze.  All  was  calm 
and  still— :it  was  the  stillness  of  the  heart  that  never  throbbed 
with  passion, — the  slumber  of  an  infant  on  its  mother's 
bosom,  gentle  and  unbroken.  The  heart  of  De  Winza  was 
softened  by  the  scene,  his  tumultuous  passions  subsided,  and 
the  sublimer  feelings  of  his  nature  were  awakened.  Memory 
traced  the  past  with  pensive  devotion,  and  fancy  pictured 
the  future  in  all  the  coloring  of  delusive  hope;  while  his 
heart  and  imagination  dwelt  with  fond  anxiety  on  her,  with 
whom  love  and  joy  and  happiness  were  associated. 

In  this  trance  of  thought  he  remained  almost  unconscious 
of  the  cause  which  had  brought  him,  when  the  clock  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Michael  striking  eleven,  awoke 
him  from  his  reverie.  He  started  at  the  sound,  and  recol- 
lected that  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival,  and  yet  no 
Immaline  had  come;   he  was  about  to  descend  from  the 
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terrace  When  he  beard  the  sound  of  footsteps  approacb* 
iog;  his  heart  throbbed  with  livelier  emotion,  bis  whole 
frame  trembled  with  anxicHis  agitation,  as  Immalinb  ap« 
peared,  followed  by  her  attendant. — ■*  My  beloved  Imma- 
lime!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  with 
all  tlie  ardor  of  a  lover, — *'  Do  I  again  enfold  thee  to  my 
lieart  ?  do  1  again  behold  thee,  my  own — best — dearest  Im- 
malinb ?  and  am  I  still  beloved  ? — oh,  speak  to  me— speak 
to  me." 

''  Thine,  still  thine,  De  Winza,"  she  replied  in  broken 
whispers,  as  he  led  her  to  the  seat  on  which  they  had  sat  th# 
preceding  night 

A  thousand  fond  enquiries  passed  between  the  lovers, 
eqoally  trifling  and  interesting,  and  De  Winza  pressed  her 
to  consent  to  a  private  union,  until  such  time  as  the  appro- 
bation of  their  fathers  could  be  obtained.  To  this  Immalinb 
firmly  objected  ;  the  delicacy  of  her  nature  took  the  alarm 
at  the  idea  of  any  thing  clandestine,  and  she  protested  that 
slie  would  rather  for  ever  remain  wretched,  than  be  guilty 
of  any  act  that  would  draw  down  on  her  the  censure  of  the 
world. 

Db  Winza  represented  to  her  that  In  a  short  time  he 
would  be  independent  of  his  father,  and  be  enabled  to  place 
her  in  that  station  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  her  virtue 
and  her  worth — that  in  the  meantime  her  father  might  com- 
pel her  to  marry,  contrary  to  her  inclinations,  and  blast  all 
tlieir  hopes  of  future  happiness. 

<'  For  thee,  dearest  Immalinb,"  he  cried,  <*  I  will  give  up 
the  world  and  all  its  pomps — my  hopes,  my  joys  shall  be 
centered  in  you — every  wish  of  my  soul  shall  be  to  make  yon 
happy ;  our  lives  shall  be  one  continued  chain  of  bliss,  clear, 
and  unbroken  ;  every  thought  of  your  heart  shall  be  antiol- 
pated,  and  its  every  wish  gratified ;  all  that  the  most  bound- 
less affection  can  bestow  shall  be  lavished  on  you ;  Heaven 
and  Earth  shall  be  around  us,  and  Paradise  within,  where 
every  thought  shall  be  consecrated  by  the  sighs  of  love ;  no 
breeze  shall  roflBe,  no  cloud  disturb  the  calm  serenity  of  our 
days,  but  all  be  light,  peace  and  harmony ;  then  hesitate  no 
longer,  my  beloved  ;  your  honor  and  your  fame  shall  be 
protected — all  your  cares  shall  be  banished,  all  your  past 
sorrows  forgotten,  in  the  arms  of  De  Winza  !" 

She  spoke  not, — her  head  rested  on  her  arm,  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks,  her  bosom  seemed  laboring  with 
some  inward  emotion,  which  she  appeared  desirous  to  sup- 
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press ;  at  length  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  Jiis 
lips,  ^*  Immaline,"  he  cried,  *'  my  life,  my  happiness  or 
misery  is  at  your  disposal ;  speak,  let  me  hear  my  fate.*' 
'  Leaning  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  turned  on  him  her 
full  blue  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  clasping  his  warm 
hand  in  hers,  half  murmured  in  his  ear,  *'  be  happy" — 

l*hose  only  who  have  been  in  the  situation  of  De  Winza 
can  conceive  the  rapturous  emotion  he  experienced  at  that 
moment ;  while  pressing  the  lovely  girl  to  his  heart,  he 
poured  forth  the  fervid  feelings  of  his  soul  in  vows  of  eter- 
nal fidelity. 

When  the  tumult  of  passion  had  somewhat  subsided,  Db 
Winza  acquainted  her  with  his  plans  ;  there  was  a  cottage 
situated  about  four  miles  from  Madrid,  in  a  retired  situation, 
surrounded  by  a  garden  and  small  lawn,  which  belonged  to 
a  friend  of  his,  but  was  at  present  unoccupied,  the  owner 
having  gone  to  Cadiz  upon  some  private  affairs. — Thither  he 

E reposed  to  conduct  her  the  following  night,  with  Jacintha, 
er  attendant,  where  a  Priest  would  be  in  readipess  to  unite 
them  ; — in  this  retirement  they  could  remain,  removed  from 
the  eye  of  his  father,  and  his  visits  would  not  be  remarked, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  much  of  his  time 
there. 

To  this  plan  Tmm aline  at  length  consented,  and  the  next 
night  was  fixed  for  their  .departure.  Db  Winza  was  to 
have  a  chaise  in  readiness  at  the  garden  gate,  at  the  hour  of 
eight,  and  1mm aline  and  Jacintha  were  to  meet  him  there. 

All  matters  being  now  arranged,  Immaline  and  her  at- 
tendant returned  home  for  the  last  time,  while  Db  Winza 
pursued  his  way  to  his  father's. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  he  paused  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  silver  clouds  that  passed  across  its  surface,  and  at  times 
nearly  obscured  it,  when  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  large  mantle, 
passed  hastily  by  him,  drawing  his  hat  over  his  face,  as  if  to 
avoid  being  known.  De  Wjinza  gazed  after  the  tall  and 
muscular  figure,  and  fancied  it  not  unfamiliar  to  his  eyes, 
yet  now  so  completely  disguised  that  he  could  not  discover 
to  whom  it  belonged.  Treating  the  circumstance  as  of  no 
consequence,  he  continued  on  his  way,  when  suddenly  turn- 
ing the  corner  of  a  street  he  perceived  the  same  figure  lean- 
ing against  one  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  portico  of 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  Theatre.  He  was  still  muffled  up, 
with  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  whole  form 
so  completely  disguised  as  to  be  quite  undistinguishable  in 
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the  situation  in  which  he  stood.  He  looked  earnestly  at  Db 
WiNZA  as  he  passed  him^  and  muttered  something  to  himself; 
bat  Db  W  jnza,  not  understanding  him,  stopped  and  demanded 
what  he  wanted.  The  stranger  replied  not,  but  motioning  to 
De  Winza  to  follow  him,  entered  one  of  the  passages  leading 
to  the  interior  of  the  Theatre. 

The  company  had  long  since  retired,  and  Db  Winza  was 
nnable  to  account  for  this  entrance  being  left  open ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  stranger  into  the  passage  which  was  perfectly 
dark,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  his  tall  figure  in  the  impenetrable 
^oom  before  him,  but  the  clanking  of  his  boots  on  the  Dags 
Btill  resoanded  along  the  arched  roof.  De  Winza  paused 
ere  he  proceeded  further^-his  unknown  conductor  might  be 
the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  had  adopted  this  plan  to 
decoy  him  into  their  power,  and  if  so,  his  only  safety  was 
ia  immediate  retreat ;  drawing  his  sword  therefore,  he  called  . 
on  the  stranger  to  return  and  explain  himself,  but  received 
no  answer  ;  a  dead  silence  reigned  through  the  vaulted  pas- 
sages, unbroken,  save  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice.  Not 
caring  to  remain  longer,  he  returned  to  the  street,  and  not 
seeing  any  one  there,  he  pursued  his  way  home.  On  reflec- 
tion, he  conceived  that  the  stranger  must  have  mistaken  him 
for  some  one  else,  and  under  this  impression  he  treated  the 
whole  occnrrence  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

Early  the  following  morning  De  Winza  set  out  for  the 
cottage  of  his  friend,  in  which  one  servant  only  had  been 
left  to  take  charge  of  it ;  he  desired  her  to  prepare  every 
thmg  for  their  reception  against  evening,  and,  returning  to 
town,  engaged  a  Priest,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, to  be  in  attendance  at  the  cottage  at  nine  o'clock. 
Having  settled  all  matters,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
making  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary,  and  calling  on 
St.  Aubert  was  informed  that  he  had  left  town  the  morning 
before.  This  circumstance  surprised  him  very  much,  as  he 
never  knew  him  to  be  absent  even  for  a  day,  without  ac- 
quainting him. 

As  the  fateful  hour  approached,  Db  Winza,  well  armed 
with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  ^nd  his  sword,  proceeded  to 
the  appointed  place,  having  his  servant  in  waiting  with  a 
post-chaise.  Witti  hurried  steps  he  traversed  the  garden, 
fancying  in  every  broeze  he  heard  the  sound  of  their  steps ; 
after  remaining  in  a  state  of  suspense  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  he  perceived  them  coming  down  the  avenue,  and  flew 
to  meet  them.    Embracing  his  beloved  Immaline  be  found 
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her  cbeek  wet  with  teara ;  however  they  hurried  on  in  silence, 
left  the  garden^  and  reached  the  carriage  which  he  had 
placed  at  the  corner  of  an  adjoining  street^  to  avoid  aos- 
picion. 

Having  lifted  Immalinb,  almost  lifeless,  into  the  chaise, 
and  Jacintha,  with  a  bundle  containing  some  articles 
of  dress  for  her  mistress,  he  was  about  to  get  in  himself^ 
when  the  same  tali  figure,  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle, 
which  had  attracted  hjs  attention  the  preceding  night, 
crossed  him,  nodding  familiarly  as  he  proceeded.  Dr 
Winza's  hand,  in  an  histant,  was  on  his  sword,  but  the 
stranger,*  diaking  his  head,  replied  in  a  low,  hollow  tone, 
**  beware,"  and  passed  on.  The  circumstance  ^as  quite  nn- 
observed  by  Immalinb,  and  De  Winza,  not  wishing  to  lose 
lime,  got  in,  desiring  his  servant  to  mount  behind. 

They  drove  with  rapidity  throogh  the  city  and  passed  the 
barriers,  while  Db  Winza  was  busy  in  giving  assurance  te 
Immalinb,  who  was  almost  overcome  with  terror  lest  they 
should  be  discovered.  She  had  left  a  letter  for  her  father, 
acquainting  him,  that  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  a  man  she 
detested,  she  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  going  into  a 
convent,  and  for  this  purpose  had  set  out  for  the  south  of 
France,  where  her  aunt  was  superior  of  a  sisterhood  of  nuns, 
among  whom  she  intended  to  enter,  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  days.  Her  attendant  Jacintba,  she  also  mentioned, 
had  accompanied  her. 

In  less  than  half  an  honr  they  arrived  at  their  place  pf  des* 
tination,  where  the  Priest  was  in  waiting;  and  with  no 
witness,  save  Jacintba,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  per« 
formed,  and  Immalinb  and  Db  Winza  were  united  for  ever. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Chance  led  me  a  few  evenings  ago  to  a  coffee-house,  where 
I  sometimes  drop  in  to  hear  the  news.  I  found  a  group  of 
persons  warmly  engaged  in  descanting  on  the  merits  of  a 
book  before  them,  which  1  soon  discovered  to  be  the  second 
Bumber  of  your  Inquisitor ;  and  it  happened  that  their  eriticisni 
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was,  at  the  moment,  directed  to  an  article  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  insert,  at  my  request,  under  the  title  of  **  a 
Iioo  Party/'  Feeling  some  little  interest  in  the  debate,  and 
perceiving  that  I  might  attend  without  any  breach  of  de- 
oorum,  as  it  was  carried  on  openly  enough,  I  placed  myself 
as  conveniently  as  I  could,  and  overheard  some  remarks  on 
my  communication,  to  which,  as  I  could  not  with  propriety 
answer  them  at  the  time,  I  take  this  method  of  replying. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  '*  Loo  Party''  was,  that  while 
it  affected  to  paint  a  scene  in  fashionable  life,  allusions  were 
made,  and  matters  introduced  which  were  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  habits  of  the  politer  circles ;  and  one  gentle- 
man particularly  deprecated  the  introduction  of  **  strong  hot 
punchybr  ladies^'*  which,  he  contended,  bad  never  found  it* 
way  to  the  card-tables  of  genteel  or  even  decent  society,  and 
that  therefore  the  assertion  must  be  set  down  (the  gentleman, 
spoke  warmly)  as  a  gross  and  malicious  libeL 

Without  entering  into  an  elaborate  defence,  I  shall  merely 
state,  that  the  scene  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  was  one 
which  I  actually  witnessed,  and  that,  so  far  from  *<  setting 
down  aught  in  malice,"  I  endeavored,  in  charity,  to  soften 
the  description  as  much  as  I  could.  With  respect  to  the 
society,  they  were  decidedly  respectable,  and  even  such  as 
are  generally  reputed  fashionable, — if  fortune,  and  con- 
nexions, handsome  houses,  and  a  constant  intercourse  with 
the  gay  world  can  lay  claim  to  the  title.  In  reference  to  the 
strong  hot  punch,  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  my  veracity  on 
that  point  should  be  questioned,  as  indeed  if  I  were  not  a 
witness  of  the  Sact,  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  disbelieve 
it  altogeUier ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  the  circumstance 
IS  strictly  true. 

1  could  say  much  in  deprecation  of  these  nightly  assem- 
blies, where  innocent  festivity  and  rational  conversation  give 
place  to  deep  play,  bickerings  and  cabals:  but  1  forbear 
at  present,  in  the  hope  that  the  picture  I  have  already  drawn 
may  prove  of  some  utility.  Should  it  however  he  unat- 
tended to,  I  have  resolved  to  pursue  the  subject  at 
another  period,  and  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  those  whose 
reflection  may  afford  them  but  little  pleasure.  It  is  In 
vain  that  I  may  be  excluded  from  their  circles,  for  I  possess 
A  cloak  whose  virtue  is  such  as  to  render  the  wearer  invisible. 

Clotely  MiTalopad  tboi  in  vfaadM  of  nif  ht 

rU  owrk,  and  note,  and  briof  each  deed  to  llgM. 

1  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

X.  Y.  t. 
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REMARKS  ON  M.  JERRICAULT'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  SURVIVING  CREW 

OF  THE  MEDUSA  FRIGATE^    . 


It  wonld  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  our  own  taste  were  we  to 
pass  this  picture  without  notice.  We  can  scarcely  describe 
our  sensations  when  we  beheld  it ;  and  though  by  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances  whose  memory  it  is  In- 
tended to  perpetuate,  we  were  prepared  for  an  awful  exhibi- 
tion of  human  suffering,  yet  our  expectations  were  rather 
exceeded  than' disappointed.  The  extensively  circolated 
translation  of  Mess.  Corrfeard's  and  Savigny's  account  of  this 
dreadful  shipwreck  and  its  horrible  catastrophe  renders 
unnecessary  on  our  part  any  attempt  to  relate  them  ;  and- 
besides,  our  limits  preclude  us  from  giving  more  than  a  few 
brief  observations  on  the  merit  of  the  painting  itself. 

The  painter  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  picture  the 
expression  of  the  different  feelings  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  agitated  the  countenances  of  the  wretched  survivors, 
at  the  instant  they  first  descried  the  bark  which  ultimately 
saved  them.  No  moment  could  have  been  more  happily 
selected  for  the  display  of  genius:  M.  Jerricault  has  felt  its 
inspiration,  and  given  a  beautiful  existence  to  his  ideas.  But 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  art  cah  never  attain  perfection  ; 
and  though  we  acknowledge  the  indelible  impression  which 
this  painting  has  left  on  our  recollection,  we  regret  that  even 
our  poor  judgment  has  been  able  to  detect  some  few 
blemishes. 

Nothing  more  displays  M.  Jerricault's  ability  for  historical 
painting  than  the  excellence  of  his  grouping.  The  figures, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  crowded,  are  introduced 
so  as  to  fill  every  space  of  the  raft  on  which  the  eye  would 
wish  to  rest,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  are  so  well  disposed 
that  one  of  the  back  figures  (that  of  Correard)  is  most 
judiciously  rendered  an  object  of  particular  interest.  This 
f^^ure — ^that  of  the  man  who  sits  beneath  the  mast,  supporting 
his  head  on  his  arms,  **  the  image  of  despair" — and  that  of 
the  father,  leaning  over  the  corse  of  his  son, — strikingly  de- 
lineate the  different  emotions  of  hope,  despair,  and  settled 
grief;  and  indeed  in  all  the  figures  we  remarked  the  closest 
observance  of  nature  in  the  colouring,  the  countenances,  the 
attitudes  and  the  anatomy.  We  noticed  particularly  the 
sunken  cheeks, — the  ribs  projecting  from  the  contracted 
abdoviina — and  the  various  attitudes  by  which  the  actions  of  the 
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mnscles,  and  the  flexibility  of  tlie  spine  are  represented.  The 
▼alue  of  ttie  painting,  in  this  view,  would  be  perhaps  more 
justly  appreciated  by  the  snrgeon  or  the  professed  artist,  but 
it  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  least  qua- 
lified spectator. 

While  enumerating  its  beauties,  we  must  not  omit  the  trans- 
parency of  the  sea,  through  whose  waves  our  sight  can 
almost  penetrute;  and  the  sail  is  such  an  exquisite  imitation 
of  reality,  that  we  think  we  see  the  light  through  its  canvas 
textnre. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  defect  in  this  picture  is  the 
fullness  of  limbs  which  is  given  to  the  different  figures.     We 
most  recollect  that  they  had  been  thirteen  days  on  the  raft — 
that  during  that  time  they  had  eaten  but  two  scanty  meals,  one 
of  spoiled  biscuits,  the  second  of  some  fish  which  were  caught 
between  the  raft-timbers — that  life  had  been  sustained  only 
by  sparingly  distributed  rations  of  wine — that  while  they  had 
undergone  every  privation,   hunger,   thirst  and  cold,  their 
minds  bad  been  equally  agitated  by  all  the  most  horrible  con- 
flicts of  passion  and  despair, — and  can  we  reconcile  to  our- 
selves the  idea  of  their  presenting  the  human  frame  in  its 
full  strength  and  proportion  ?  We  are  also  unable  to  aecount 
for  the  nakedness  of  the  figures,  as  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that,  on  leaving  the  ship,  they  were  all  fully  clothed — 
with  respect  ta  the  dead  bodies  which  are  introduced,  we  are 
assured  that,  about  two  days  before,  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whose  prolonged  existence  would  have  reduced  the  provi- 
sions too  quickly,  were  thrown  overboard,  and  that  the  fif- 
teen who  were  on  the  raft  were  all  living. — There  are  few 
marks  of  their  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  none  whatever  of 
the  effect  of  the  salt  water  in  stripping  off  their  skin — ^the 
picture  is  also  too  dry ;  for  although  the  construction  of  the 
platform  on  the  centre  of  the  raft  raised  them  from  their 
constant  immersion  in  the  water,  yet  the  waves  still  washed 
frequently  over  them.     The  dead  soldier  is  lying  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  and  we  find  it  difficult  in  imagination  to  sup- 
pose what  part  of  the  raft  is  occupied  by  his  feet. — The  fine 
figure  of  Correard  is  (we  suspect,)  copied  from  a  figure  in 
Raphael's  celebrated  picture  of  *'  Christ  appeasing  the  storm" 
•—At  least,  there  is  a  sufficient  resemblauee  to  warrant  our 
supposition. 

It  must  be  remarked  however,  that  most  of  these  defects 
cease  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  It  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
the  limner's  art.    The  greatest  number  of  them  refer  rather 
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to  the  title  than  the  substance,  and  resemble  the  Imper- 
fections of  a  book  which  should  profess  to  render  an  account 
of  the  late  war  in  Spain,  while  it  confounded  the  order  of 
events,  and  distorted  the  plain  circumstances  of  truth  to 
enable  its  author  to  display  the  power  of  his  imagination  by 
the  substitution  of  a  more  affecting  narrative^— would  we 
not  condemn  the  application  of  the  title  in  this  instance,  and 
call  the  book  a  Romance,  not  a  History,  even  though  it 
came  from  the  fascinating  pen  of  a  Robertson  ? 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  A  LOVBR« 


(CanUnued  from  page  1 18.^ 


•  «  * 

Circumstances  will  not  permit   us  to  indulge  what  mighty 
otherwise^  promote  our  happiness — be  generous  then,  and  banish 
the  memory  of  one  of  whose  esteem  and  confidence  you  are  in 
full  possession*    Are  those  your  commands,  my  Eleanor?  and 
can   it  be  possible  you  desire  roe    to   forget  you  ? — Sooner 
could  the  untutored  savage  lift  his  arms  in  rebellion  against 
the  sun  he  worshipped — or  the  houseless  wretch  forego  a 
shelter  from  the  storm — than  I  could  forget  you  ?     Ton  im- 
pose promises  too,  and  enjoin  me  to  fulfil  them — the  obedi- 
ence of  love  is  the  resignation  of  hope,  joy,  peace,  happi- 
ness,— all — ^sacrificed  without  consideration — and  offered  up 
as  the  burning  incense  of  the  heart  on  a  shrine  whose  flames 
must  mingle  with  them,  or  destroy  them  : — to  submit  to  your 
will  is  the  natural  direction  of  my  thoughts,    it  is  like  a 
strong  instinct  of  my  being,  and  the  impulse  of  hunger  that 
induces  me  to  seek  food,  or  of  weariness  that  urges  me  \o 
repose,    are  not  more  essential  to  my  existence  than  that 
mute  submission  with  which  I  follow  your  wishes — but  how 
am  1  to  obey  you  in  this  ?  at  the  same  moment,  you  prescribe 
the  performance  of  a  task,  and  deprive  me  of  the  power  of 
executing  it — you  desire  me  to  visit  at  your  Uncle's  as  usual, 
— but  to  entertain  my  fatal    affection    no  more — command 
the  Persian  to  gaze  upon  the  orb  of  his  idolatry,  reigning 
splendidly  and  alone  in  Heaven,  and  tell  him  to  crush  the 
enthnsiasm  of  his    soul's  worship — tell    him   to   look  on  it 
calmly  as  it  sinks  in  the  horizon,  and  to  say  in  the  mockery 
of  self-controul,  **'  I  am  no  longer  the  slave  of  your  in- 
fluence ''  — tliou  art  no  longer  the  idol  of  my  affections." 
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That  I  have  unchangingly  and  secretly  loved  yon  so  many 
years,  is  not  my  merit  but  thine — for  in  possessing  so  much 
virtue  and  fascination  as  to  fix  the  wanderings  of  an  unset- 
tled heart  to  one  decided  point,  you  have  done  more  than  I, 
who  have  only  tacitly  and  quietly  yielded  to  the  im- 
perceptible advances  of  a  feeling  that  has  taken  such  a  hold 
on  my  nature. 

#  *  « 

It  was  midnight— the  echo  of  my  steps  under  your  window 
sounded  hollowly  through  the  street — 1  believe  I  was  alone, 
for  I  did  not  hear  the  tread  of  a  human  being.  Oh !  thus 
would  I  be, — thus  desolate  and  cheerless  should  you  fling  me 
from  your  heart,  withering  under  the  air  of  night,  like  some 
blasted  plant  that  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sunshine  had 
destroyed,  and  left  to  decay  in  the  cold  darkness  that  suc« 
ceeded. 


Street y  Uih  January,  18— 

I  have  seen  the  beauty  of  whom  you  have  spoken  so  much* 
and,  to  be  candid  with  you,  1  admire  her ;  there  is  a  vivacity 
in  her  manners  that  one  distinguishes  from  coquetry  at  once 
by  the  air  of  frankness  that  accompanies  it,  and  there  is  a 
sweetness  in  the  expression  of  her  features  when  she  appears 
pleased,  that  is  very  insinuating.  I  do  not  design  to  rival 
you  in  your  admiration  of  this  attractive  creature,  and  I  know 
you  will  consider  my  expressions  not  as  the  effusions  of  a 
lover,  but  rather  as  the  honest  sentiments  of  a  friend.  As  I 
understood  she  was  an  admirer  of  books,  I  was  determined 
to  avail  myself  of  that  knowledge,  and,  on  being  introduced 
to  dance  with  her,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon 
the  beauties  of  some  I  had  read,  and  with  which  I  presumed 
she  waa  acquainted ;  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I 
happened  to  remark  that  you  had  lent  me  the  *'  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  which,  I  observed,  was  a  particular  favorite — on 
hearing  your  name,  an  involuntary  blush  started  to  her 
cheek — it  was  but  momentary,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  gone; 
yet  1  could  trace,  even  after  it  had  left  her  cheeks,  a  flush 
that  suffused  itself  delicately  through  her  naturally  beauti- 
ful  complexion,  and  gave  an  additional  interest  to  its 
loveliness. 

**  Have  you  perused  it  ?"  she  asked— 

**  Not  yet ;"  1  replied,  "  but  I  intend  devoting  a  few  even- 
*'  iogs  to  that  purpose,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  return  it  until  I 
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**  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  as  excellent  as  the  world  would 
**  have  it.  Charles,"  I  continued,  *^  has  a  good  selection 
**  of  books, — do  you  often  favor  him  by  ofifering  your  opinion 
*•  on  any  of  them  ?" 

^^  Tes — I  have  been  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  him, 
**  but — indeed  it  seems  to  give  him  pleasure,  for  he  has  often 
**  assured  me  how  much  it  gratifies  him  to  lend  books  to  those 
**  who  will  read  and  understand  them — I  do  not  mean,  bow- 
*'  ever,  to  say  that  /  understand  them — but  then  I  read  litem 
*'  with  attention,  and " 

**  He  is  satisfied  that  you  can  comprehend  them — " 

At  this  moment  Miss drew  near,  and  interrupted  us  by 

remarking  what  an  exquisite  dress  Lady  S  ■       wore — 

^*  I  was  almost  induced  to  enquire  of  her  ladyship  where 
'<  she  purchased  it,  and  if  my  intimacy  with  her  would  admit, 
**  I  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  begging  her  to  lend  it  to  me 
"  as  a  pattern." 

The  latter  part  of  this  address  was  delivered  in  a  half- 
whisper  to  Eleanor,   who  participated  for  the  moment   in 

Miss 's  feelings,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  her. 

Lady  S strolled  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  in- 
fatuated girl  followed  her. 

At  length  the  dance  was  over,  and  we  all  retired  to  seats — 
Eleanor  appeared  fatigued,  and  refused  to  dance  the  next 
set.  I  will  own  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  determi- 
Bation,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  continuing  what  had 
been  so  unfortunately  broken  by  the  unlucky  Miss • 

**  Are  you  an  admirer  of  the  country  ?"  said  I. 

<*  I  like  it  in  summer,"  she  replied,  '*  but  a  town  residence 
*^  in  winter  is  always  preferable.  I  know  a  young  married 
'*  couple  who  have  spent  the  last  six  weeks  in  a  round  of 
**  company  in  Dublin,  after  a  seclusion  I  believe,  of  ten 
**  months  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  you  would  scarcely 
'^  credit  what  altered  creatures  they  are.  Upon  my  honor, 
"  I  would  not  look  so  ridienlous  as  the  lady  did  when  sh^ 
**  first  came  to  this  city^^not  for  an  emperor's  diadem — in 
*^  short,"  continued  the  lively  girl,  '^  in  short  she  had  rufi9es 
**  and  tabbinets  of  the  last  century,  disposed  in  such  awk- 
**  ward  and  obsolete  folds,  that  I  really  wonder  she  had 
*^  courage  to  venture  within  the  precincts  of  the  Mall,  until 
"  she  had  at  least  refitted  her  appearance.*' 

**  And  what  do  you  attribute  all  this  to  ?"  I  enquired. 

'*  To  the  habits  of  the  country,  to  be  sure ;  had  they  re- 
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mained  bnt  three  months  at  Ballymoneyy   they  would  not 
have  appeared  so  strange  on  their  return." 

I  now  endeavoured,  in  the  common-place  way,  to  draw 
her  into  a  conversation  on  that  common  place  subject — love. 

**  Does  it  occur  to  you,"  said  I,  "  that  in  the  pauses  of 
dancing,  those  persons  who  were  partners,  and  who  are  now 
sitting  together  round  the  room,  are  employed  on  some  in- 
teresting topic  V 

**  I  am  a  bad  physiognomist,"  was  the  answer,  ^^  and  I 
really  do  not  remark  any  thing  particular  in  their  manner 
from  which  to  draw  such  a  conclusion." 

**  Were  you  ever  in  love,"  said  I,  and  I  hesitated — 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  there  was  something 
so  superior  in  her  glance  that  I  cannot  convey  a  description 
of  it— 

"  In  love  ?" — she  asked — 

**  In  love"— -I  echoed,  and  I  fancied  I  read  an  intelligence 
in  her  eyes  that  chid  me  from  the  question. 

*^  In  love — I  do  not  understand  your  meaning — are  you 
jesting  or  serious?" 

**  Serious — perfectly  serious,"  I  replied — 

*'  Oh !  yes,"  and  she  smiled  with  that  kind  of  air  that 
seemed  to  say  she  was  trifling,  ^'  oh !  yes,  and  so  very  often 
that  I  have  almost  formed  a  resolution  never  to  fall  in  love 
again." 

I  perceived  she  was  bantering,  and  I  asked  a  number  of 
foolish  questions;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  not  a  Httle 
disconcerted  by  her  answer. 

'^  Well,"  said  she  at  last,  **  I  am  often  surprised  that  yon, 
gentlemen,  who  should  be  blest  with  reason  and  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  sense  and  nonsense,  so  frequently 
render  yourselves  ridiculous  by  the  '  questions  and  answers' 
which  you  inflict  and  expect  when  you  are  engaged  with 
ladies.  Is  it  that  you  suppose  us  destitute  of  mind,  barren  of 
diseernment,  and  totally  incapable  of  seeing  right  from 
wrong  ? — or  is  it  that  you  have  entered  into  a  special  bond  to 
eiclude  females  from  the  benefit  of  rational  conversation  ? 
1  am  always  amused,  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  so  much 
liberty  with  your  sex,  at  the  absurd  and,  indeed  I  must  add, 
in  many  instances  almost  expected  queries j  with  which  a  gentle- 
man insults  the  understanding  of  his  partner  when  he  has 
been  just  introduced  to  her  to  dance.  "  Are  you  fond  of 
dancing?' — a  smile — *  have  you  been  at  the  Theatre?'— an 
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affable  nod — *  do  yon  admire  this  dance?' — a  pause — '  grood 
dancers  are  always  fond  of  dancings  I  am  sare  you  are 
very  fond  of  it' — do  yon  admire  music  ? — tliere  is  so  mucli 
harmony  in  yonr  features  that  I  am  persuaded  you  sin^' — 
oh!  I  could  recount  to  you  a  hundred  similar  methods 
of  sustaining  a  conversation  in  which  neither  sense  nor  sin* 
cerity  take  any  share,  and  which  man  makes  it  his  business  to 
render  tisual  with  us  women." 

I  cannot  write  any  more  about  this  provoking:  beauty, 
who  laughed  while  she  took  me  to  pieces^  and  absolutely  made 
roe  ashamed  of  having  addressed  her  in  any  language  but 
that  which  suited  a  philosopiier. 


\Bth  January,  18 — 

It  ia  in  vain  I  endeavour  to  be  calm — it  is  in  vain  I  look 
forward  to  your  presence  to  quiet  the  troubles  it  cannot 
allay — the  misery  of  a  lover  is  briefly  explained—  unhappy  in 
the  time  of  absence,  and  unhappy  when  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress  are  fixed  upon  him — he  seeks  consolation  in  looks 
that  have  already  robbed  him  of  his  peace — he  feels  the 
eternal  torment  of  eternal  dissatisfaction — he  is  uneasy  without 
cause — fretful  and  impatient — eager  for  society  which  when 
obtained  yields  no  relief — these  are  the  marks  and  character- 
istics of  the  despairing  heart.  Do  I  despair? — oh!  I  have 
callied  my  idolatry  by  a  thousand  enthusiastic  names,  and  Jb 
the  forgetfulness  of  every  duty,  I  have  persuaded  myself  that 
my  love  for  you  compreliends  all — 

wbera  did  Ml  tbon  irteiU  f  bMe  orbi  ? 
*  Prom  Heaveo,  and  'lis  religion  lo  adore  tlieai ! 

■ 

Your  merit  has  not  been  without  its  reward  in  enslaving  alt 
the  hearts  around  you.     I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 

Mr. \s  not  quite  so  free  as  before  he  went  to  Mrs.  F '« 

party.  Yet,  Eleanor,  you  were  not  favorable  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  but  he  has  pretensions  which  /  cannot  boaat 
of.  Why  does  my  heart  thus  beat  wildly,  as  if  there  was  no 
atay  to  its  pul^tion,  and  its  agitation  was  its  very  existence? 
I  do  not  think  you  have  any  feeling  for  him  beyond  mere 
politeness — but,  why  do  you  dance  with  him  ? — why  do  you 
answer  hi«  varioiis  questions? — why  do  yon  not* leave  him 
dkuptiy,   and  j<^in    the    card-players? — ^any  thing,    every 
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fhing  to  ayoid  the  importanities  of  u  man  whose  life  has  been' 
80  tatored  in  the  school  of  fashion  and  insincerity  that  flattery 
is  a  pastime  with  him.  I  am  running  into  extravagance — 
I  fear  you  will  not  pardon  me — but,  Eleanor,  believe  me  I 
would  not  willingly  lose  even  the  esteem  you  profess  for  me— 
willinglv? — ^why  am  I  so  pettish? — not  lor  the  whole  world 
would  I  forfeit  your  good  opinion — not  for  the  whole  world 

would  I  incur  yonr  displeasure* 

*  *  * 

Tis  true  !«»Eleanor,  farewell  for  ever  I — the  meekest  heart 
eould  no  longer  suffer  in  agony  like  mine  to  be  requited  with 
such  indifference.  I  met  you  in  the  street — my  friend  was 
with  you,  and  yon  passed  me  with  a  cold  and  careless 
acknoyvledgment  that  scarcely  admitted  yon  had  recognised 
me.  Oh  !  by  the  past,  the  hours  that  have  seen  and  left  me 
wretched,  can  you  forget  how  much  I  have  endured  for 

{on — can  you  forget  that  I  have  followed  yon — but  I  will  not 
neel  to  you — my  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  not  your*s — 
my  pride,  my  being  lay  at  your  feet  and  you  have  trampled 
on  them^-enongh^  he  for  whom  I  am  thus  rejected  shall 
answer  for  it — this  new-fangled  oreature  of  yonr's,  whom 
yon  have  just  won  to  your  net — if  I  have  existence  this  night 
the  world  shall  not  contain  us  both — 1  do  net  complain  nor 
threaten  in  a  lady's  ear — ^but  I  believe  I  am  nad. — I  will  not, 
cannot  say  more — the  unfortunate  Charles  is  lost  for  ever ! 

*  •  * 

(To  be  confinned*) 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  FINE  ARTS,  ifte. 


The  ionrces  of  Knowledge  which  should  be  retorted  to  by  t}he  conductcre 
of  a  Miscellany  like  the  INQUISITOR,  ought  io  64  as  various  and  dis- 
tinci  as  the  tastes  of  those  whom  it  is  their  province  to  entertain.  Of 
those  matters  that  offer  at  once  instruction  and  amusement,  there  are  none 
so  captipating  or  so  valuable  as  articles  of  a  literary  character-^to  these, 
therefore,  the  firU  place  should  be  granted ;  but  in  selecting  subjects  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  not  only  what  is  interesting,  but  what,  although 
tedious  in  detail,  may  prove  ultimately  useful :  to  this  end  another  track 
nsust  be  pursued,  less  decorated  with  flowers^  and  more  deserted,  but 
which  leads  to  some  object  worthy  of  attainment.  The  labor  oj  following 
4S  dull  and  insipid  theme  through  all  its  bearings  and  varieties, 
s^Ue  the  mind  is  vacillating  with  a  contrary  impulse,  is  only  leMe  repaid 
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in  the  reflection  that  tome  IfcneJU  ha$  been  rendered  to  §ocietyt^some  good 
imparted  to  othert;  and  wf  would  feel  our$elvei forgetful  of  our  duty,  did 
we  omit  an  opportunity  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  any  eyttem, 
which  might  be  attended  by  a  beneficial  remit.  IVe  have  premised  so  far 
in  order  to  open  our  future  intentions  of  presenting  to  our  readtn,  as 
occasion  will  permit,  observations  upon  those  Public  Institutions  whose 
objects  and  design  are  the  advancement  of  Education,  the  patronage  of 
the  liberal  Arts,  or  the  good  of  Society,  The  favors  of  Correspondents 
to  whom  local  advantages  may  give  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  kvch 
establishments  will  always  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  from  those 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  throtcwg  their  com" 
fHunications  into  a  regular  shape,  we  will  thankfully  receive  the  heads  of 
whatever  information  they  will  consider  useful  to  bestow»  The  origin  and 
progress  of  the  ancient  establishments  of  this  dty  we  will  avoid,  as  they 
have  been  already  amply  treated  of  in  IVhitelaw  and  Walsh's  History  of 
JDu6/in— 6ut  tfmr  tendencies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted, 
with  the  application  of  their  consequences  will  always  be  acceptable* 

The  fine  Arts  are  a  subject  of  such  general  interest  that  we  will  be 
anjfious  to  devote  to  them  more  than  common  attention — to  such  Correspond- 
ents therefore,  as  will  lend  us  their  assistance  in  this  branch,  we  wilt  ftel 
considerably  indebted,  as  wt  are  earnest  in  rendering  our  pages  worthy 
of  the  continuance  of  that  patronage  which  has  already  been  bestotoed  on 
them  so  liberally >  The  progress  of  the  Arts  in  Italy — the  historical 
outline  of  the  gradual  developement  of  genius  through  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  and  the  succeeding  ages — with  remarks  on  the  talent  of  our  own 
Country,  and  the  works  of  her  celebrated  masters^^comparisons  between 
the  ancients  and  moderns-^the  characters  of  the  Dutch,  Florentine,  and 
French  Schools,  with  illustrations  selected  from  eminent  painters — the  im- 
partial  delineation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  celebrated  pieces^^will  all 
meet  our  warmest  thanks,  and  be  ensured  a  reception  in  the  JOiublinlnqidsitor. 

lEisTamwa* 


Wtical  remarks  on  Theodore  Qfphon,  or  the  heneeokmt  Jew,  a  novel,  tm  2  ««if.  bf 
George  fVatker,  author  qf  the  House  qf  Tf/nian,  frc- 

PubliD— Joihoa  Porter* 

In  this  present  age  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  we  hear 
of  six  or  seven  novels  with  new  titles  every  month;  bat  it 
must  really  excite  our  wonder,  if  we  meet  any  idea  which 
has  not  already  been  run  through  all  its  changes.  The  same 
images  must  necessarily  be  employed  which  our  forefathers 
have  used,  for  the  treasures  of  the  ideal  world  have  been  ex- 
hausted,   and  our  principal   (indeed,   I  would  alauost  say, 
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oar  only)  merit  in  what  we  call  original  composition,  oonsista 
in  the  judgment  with  which  we  select  and  arrange  the  notions 
of  our  predecessors.  Tet  modern  productions  should  com- 
pensate the  want  of  originality  by  their  superior  accuracy 
of  delineation  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  by  which  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  so 
oo^ht  they  to  be  more  correct  from  our  power  of  perceiving 
and  expunging  every  e£fecl| — every  thing  which  has  tended 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  prototypes.  New  novels  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  stock  the  shelves,  or  fill  the  catalogue 
of  a  circulating  library — in  their  chastened  and  corrected 
style,  we  must  prefer  them  to  the  love-sick  tales  which  for- 
merly issued  from  the  press,  and  may  rank  many  of  them 
with  the  classical  productions  whose  merit  has  gained  them  a 
place  in  every  library;  and  we  must  therefore  deprecate  any 
addition  to  the  formidable  list  of  new  publications  by  the  re- 
print of  any  old  novels  except  such  as  are  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  delicacy  of  sentiment,  truth  of  delineation,  or 
beauty  of  composition. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  read  Theodore  Cyphon, 
which  at  that  time  created  a  considerable  degree  of  interest 
in  Dublin  ;  but  from  the  unfavorable  impression  which  it  left 
on  our  recollection,  we  were  astonished  at  the  temerity  of  the 

Present  publisher  in  presenting  it  a  second  time  to  the  world, 
erhaps  its  undoubted  possession  of  the  last  of  the  three 
qualifications,  which  we  have  above  recited,  has  influenced 
Mr.  Porter  in  his  choice  ;  but  in  his  praise- worthy  attempt  to 
rescue  the  work  of  genius  from  oblivion,  he  might  have 
chosen  many  others  of  equal  value  of  composition,  which 
would  not  labor  under  the  imputation  of  an  immoral  tendency. 
There  are  novels  with  which  he  must  be  acquainted  every  way 
entitled  to  revivification  ;  but  we  must  express  our  unqualified 
disapprobation  of  many  of  the  sentiments  and  descriptions 
which  disgrace  the  pas:es  of  Theodore  Cyphon.  If  its  defects 
were  only  those  of  style,  we  might  pass  them  in  silence  ;  but 
it  is  our  dearest  duty  to  guard  against  the  silent  approaches 
of  immorality  or  irreligion. 

Mr.  Porter  might  have  a  still  farther  inducement  to  re- 
publish this  novel.  He  must  be  well  informed  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  times.  Several  circumstances  have 
conspired  in  workiuf^  a  gradual  change  in  our  taste,  and  the 
commanding  genius  of  Lord  Byron  has  at  length  given  to  it  a 
decided  turn,  particularly  favorable  for  the  introduction  of 
gloominess,  horror,  and  desolation,  in  every  work  of  the 
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imagination.  In  our  youth  we  were  fond  of  these  light 
creations  of  the  fancy,  which  were  clothed  in  all  the  delight- 
ful visions  of  youth  and  beauty.  Every  maid  was  faultless  in 
mind  and  person — every  youth  was  a  pattern  of  honor  and 
gallantry — every  tale  ended  happily,  and  the  hero's  sufferings 
and  constancy  were  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  matchless 
paragon  whom  his  soul  adored — virtue  always  met  its  reward 
and  vice  its  punishment.-^ But  n«w  a  series  of  troubles  and 
disappointments  ends  invariably  in  a  death  of  horror — the 
hero  and  heroine  are  introduced  to  each  other,  only  to  in- 
crease the  natural  afiBictions  of  life — every  opportunity  of 
enjoyment  becomes  by  scwne  unlucky  chance  an  addition  to 
their  wretchedness — and  we  can  no  longer  close  our  book 
with  the  delightful  sensation  of  having  accompanied  the 
object  of  our  solicitude  through  '<  a  siege  of  troubles"  to 
^'  some  bright  haven  of  rest."  This  change  of  public  taste 
we  assign  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  re-appearance  of 
Theodore  Cyphon ;  and  when  we  recollect  how  much  more 
forcibly  we  are  affected  by  circumstances  of  a  tragic  nature, 
than  by  ttie  common  occurrences  of  life,  we  would  not 
wonder  if  its  faults  should  be  overlooked  or  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  its  terrible  catastrophe. 

Tet  even  for  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  Theodore  Cyphon  are  too  shocking.  It  is  a  tale  of 
gloominess  at  which  the  soul  of  humanity  must  shudder,  while 
it  pronounces  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  such 
ct)aracters  and  so  much  vice.  Offences,  whose  frequency  or 
whose  temptation  render  caution  necessary,  should  be  exposed 
in  their  proper  colors,  but  there  are  pictures  of  guilt  which 
it  is  the  height  of  cruelty  to  exhibit  to  tbe  inspection  of 
purity — crimes  and  infirmities  to  which  even  an  allusion  is 
disgu.^ting.  Danger  may  be  pointed  out;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  introduce  innocence  to  tbe  revolting  scenes  of 
human  degradation,  which,  like  a  public  execution,  render 
the  heart  familiar  with  thoughts  of  vice,  and  at  the  same  time 
callous  to  all  the  more  tender  impressions  of  real  sensibility. 
Female  purity  is  of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  be  exposed  to 
the  slightest  chance  of  contamination ;  and  though  such 
crimes  as  create  our  abhorrence  of  Theodore's  father  and 
uncle, — such  horrible  persecutions  as  form  the  basis  of  his 
own  misfortunes,  might  have  occurred  in  the  world,  yet  it 
shbuld  not  be  the  office  of  a  novelist  to  blazon  tbem  in  all 
their  offensive  minuteness  to  those,  whose  best  portion  is 
their  innocence. 
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We  coald  not  enumerate  the  particular  instances  to  which 
we  allude,  without  being  ourselves  accessary  to  the  offence 
which  we  so  strongly  deprecate ;  but,  independently  of  them, 
we  may  generally  remark,  that  the  novelist  has  taken  his  view 
from  the  worst  side  of  nature  ;  and  that  through  all  his  range 
of  characters,  he  proposes  no  example  for  our  imitation. 
His  principal  dramatis  ptrsoftie  are  more  depraved  than  we 
caa  think  it  possible  to  consist  with  human  nature.  No 
father — no  uncle  could  perpetrate  such  crimes,  or  oppress 
a  8OQ  or  nephew  with  such  disgusting  and  horrible  cruelty. 
We  can  conceive  that  they  might  murder  him — persecute 
bim  in  any  manner  which  might  merely  affect  his  life  or  per* 
sonal  happiness.  This  we  might  conceive  by  supposing  maQ 
to  be  capable  of  any  probable  villainy ; — but  to  imagine  that 
their  revenge  would  reach  to  that  contamination  of  his  fa- 
mily and  honor,  which  must  ultimately  revert  on  their  own 
heads  is  almost  incredible.  Theodore,  himself,  is  a  self- 
exalted  stickler  for  the  value  of  human  reason,  even  in  compe- 
tition with  the  immediate  commands  of  the  Deity — ^a  justified 
murderer — and  a  suicide,  not  for  the  purpose  of  public  retri- 
bution, or  from  the  action  of  remorse  on  a  w^ak  and  irre- 
ligious mind,  but  for  the  horrible  purpose  of  wreaking  a 
private  and  detestable  revenge  on  his  father. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  comment  on  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  religion  on  society.  Tet  in  this  head  also  *^  Theodore 
Cyphon"  ii»  miserably  defective.  Not  that  we  would  wish  our 
novels  to  become  dramatised  sermons;  but  we  think  our 
present  sobject  is  too  free  in  its  sentiments.  It  confounds 
the  faith  of  a  Christian  with  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  a 
Pagan.  And  though  we  recollect  that  the  taste  of  the  day 
can  relish  only  the  works  of  gloomy  irreligionists — that  deism 
is  hourly  exalted  on  the  ruins  of  revelation — that  a  system  of 
free-thinking  has  pervaded  almost  every  class  of  society,— 
and  that  religion  and  illiberality  have  been  confounded  by  the 
sophistry  of  modern  writers,  yet  will  we  dare  with  our  humble 
powers  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity.  <^  Theodore  Cyphon** 
savours  too  much  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. — We 
must  again  remark  that  the  hero  reasons  himself  into  murder 
and  suicide — and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  its 
whole  tendency  to  be  in  a  high  degree  immoral. 

It  yet  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  novel  is  conducted  to  its  catastrophe.  On  this 
bead  we  must  say  that  its  adventures  are  highly  improbable. 
Theodore's  sufferings  and  escapes  remind  us  of  Caleb  Williams 
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— ^bat  the  comparisoo  is  unfavorable  to  Ms.  Walker's  gpenias. 
If  this  gentlemaa  ranked  among  the  present  authors,  we 
would  act  as  we  have  already  done  with  the  author  of  Mel- 
moth  ;* — ^we  would  mingle  with  that  encouragement  which 
is  due  to  genius,  the  dispraise  he  would  so  justly  merit  for 
misplaced  talents.  Perhaps  the  first  would  operate  as  an  in- 
citement to  further  exertion — the  latter,  as  a  warning  to 
avoid  those  descriptions  which  cannot  fail  to  be  offensive. 
The  case  is,  however,  altered ;  and  our  present  remarks  apply 
rather  to  the  republication  of  old  novels :  for  it  is  as  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  false  taste  and  im- 
proper sentiments  in  these,  as  in  the  more  recent  productions 
of  cotemporary  genius. 

*  See  page  35  of  thin  Vol. 


**  Hittotf  qf  Me  Fireneh  Revolution,  and  of  tko  Waro  resuUing  from  ihai  mt 
Table  enenif  comfrehending  the  political  and  military  annaU  qf  Europe,  from  tka 
meeting  of  the  States  General  at  FereaiUea,  in  1189,  to  the  Battle  ^  fVatetlaa 
and  the  second  Surrender  of  Paris,  collected  from  the  best  authorities,  hg  Jokm 
James  M^Cfrcgor,  and  embellished  with  Portraits,  Maps  and  Plans^** 

WatertoTd,  1816. 

So  much  has  been  already  written  on  this  eventful  subject^ 
that  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  deserve  the  praise  of  origin- 
ality for  any  observation  we  might  be  inclined  to  make. 
There  are  but  few  who  have  not  read  Burke's  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution ;  and  since  his  time, 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  literary  world  have 
esteemed  it  a  subject  worthy  of  their  labor.  We  do  not  there- 
fore propose  to  offer  any  private  opinion  concerning  either 
its  origin  or  its  effects  on  society  ;  we  have  only  introduced 
it  in  order  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very 
excellent  publication  of  our  respectable  countryman.  A 
work  which  can  give  every  necessary  information  on  the 
wars  so  closely  connected  with  the  personal  and  family  con- 
cerns of  almost  every  individual  in  the  British  dominions 
requires  no  eulogium  to  increase  its  interests.  Every  man 
must  feel  its  value,  and  consider  it  as  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  library.  We  have  met  with  histories  of  many 
wars — all  presenting  the  same  picture  of  desolation  and 
carnage-^thonsands  falling  to  exalt  the  few  mighty  of  the 
earth — ^and  all  deluded  by  the  vain  parade  of  military  gran- 
deur to  dignify  with  the  name  of  heroism  the  acUons  of  an 
unthinking  or  a  wicked  fool ;  while  few  present  to  us  the  en- 
terprize  and  struggles  of  a  true  patriot,  prepared  to  die  in 
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defence  of  his  country,  his  family,  or  his  religion — though 
he  dreads  unnecessarily  to  shed  the  blood  of  man,  because, 
he  was  born  in  another  land.  All  these  wars  have  nearly 
filled  from  the  memory  of  man,  or  if  they  are  remembered, 
it  can  only  be  with  regret  at  their  useless  expenditure  of  that 
blood  and  treasure  which  should  have  gone  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  add  to  their  numbers 
and  their  enjoyments.  Few  or  none  of  them  can  rank  with 
the  wars  which  resulted  from  the  French  Revolution  in  either 
duration  or  importance. 

Over  all  our  studies  history  claims  the  pre-eminence.  Its 
instructions  make  the  deepest  impression,  and  it  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy  that  illuminates  our 
souls  and  captivates  our  imaginations,  while  its  examples 
convey  the  most  ample  and  forcible  directions  for  our  con* 
dact.  History,  in  its  every  branch,  is  highly  interesting  to 
the  inquisitive  mind  ;  but  more  especially  so  when  its  subject 
is  the  political  revolution  of  a  civilized  country,  or  the  well* 
concerted  though  nefarious  conspiracy  of  a  villain.  In  times 
of  civil  war  and  confusion,  the  weak  and  the  cowardly, 
whose  interest  or  &mily  might  have  rendered  ,them  promi- 
nent under  a  peaceably  existing  establishment,  shrink  into 
that  insignificance  which  forms  their  best  and  surest  protec- 
tion— while  the  bold  and  the  brave — the  daVing  ruffian  and 
the  firm  patriot — all  the  energetic  souls  of  the  country  are 
thrown  into  that  contrast  which  best  elicits  the  sentiments  of 
genius,  or  Incites  to  the.  exertion  of  the  moral  faculties. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  such  periods  have  always  been  con- 
Bidered  as  the  most  instructive  portions  of  history. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  McGregor,  when  he  asserts  that  no 
political  event  of  equal  importance  with  the  French  Revolu. 
tion  has  occurred  since  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  He  remarks  that  consider- 
able changes  have  been  efiected  in  other  states,  and  various 
forms  of  government  alternately  acknowledged,  while  the 
surrounding  nations  scarcely  felt  the  shock ;  whereas  the 
geographical  situation  of  France,  her  immense  internal 
strength,  and  her  population,  vain  of  its  commanding  influ- 
ence over  not  Only  the  politics  but  the  manners  of  other 
nations,  conspired  to  render  this  awful  convulsion  a  terror 
to  every  man  of  penetration.  A  system,  whose  pervading 
principles  were  an  equalization  of  ranks  and  the  overthrow 
of  all  established  constitutions  in  favor  of  a  visionary  perfect 
tion,  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  propagated ;  and  the 
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popalace  of  almost  every  country  within  the  sphere  of 
French  influence,  greedy  of  change,  and  anxious  for  inno- 
yation,  by  wtiich  they  could  lose  nothing,  and  might  partici- 
pate  in  the  plunder  of  their  rich  and  powerful  countrymen, 
rejoiced  at  and  assisted  its  dissemination.  Its  effects  became 
visible  in  France,  in  the  confusion  of  all  ranks  of  society ; 
nor  could  the  neiffbbouring  states  escape.  ^*  Every  quarter 
6f  the  globe  has  felt  them ;  millions  of  human  beings  have 
been  the  victims,  and  widows  and  orphans  innumerable  the 
sad  remembrancers  of  a  system,  which,  under  the  revered 
name  of  liberty,  trampled  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
of  property."  Monarchies  have  been  overturned — Kings 
raised  u'om  the  lowest  of  the  people.  "  France  herself,  whue 
thus  extending  her  influence  over  the  neighbouring  states, 
became  the  sport  of  every  faction  that  gained  a  momentary 
Ascendancy,  submitting  in  rapid  succession  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Robespierre,  a  Directory,  and  a  Consulate,  till  at 
length  wearied  with  her  struggles,  she  bowed  her  necic  to  the 
imperial  yolce,  and  led  on  by  her  warlike  and  ambitiooft 
chief,  pursued  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  till  she  vainly 
put  forth  her  last  effort  to  exalt  his  glory  and  consolidate  his 

power" "  Countries  for  ages  unvisited  by  the  scourge, 

of  war,  have  shared  in  the  general  calamity ;  the  plains  of 
Egypt, — the  roolfs  of  Switzerland,  and  the  wilds  of  Muscovy 
having,,  in  their  turn,  furnished  an  arena  for  the  combatants. 
Overleaping  those  boundaries  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
fixed  to  the  fury  of  man,  immense  oceans,  rapid  rivers,  tow- 
ering mountains,  with  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  or  of  the  Arctic  circle,  have  been  found  but  feeble 
barriers  to  his  gigantic  efforts."  The  name  of  Bonaparte 
alone  will  confer  an  everlasting  value  on  the  pages  which 
describe  his  success  and  his  misfortunes. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  McGregor  has 
executed  his  task,  we  will  merely  say  that  in  our  opinion 
(formed  on  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volumes  he  has  already 
published,)  he  has  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
recency  of  the  events  he  commemorates,  by  the  judgment 
and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  discriminated  between 
the  voice  of  truth  and  the  clamor  of  faction.  To  his  me- 
thod and  arrangement  we  give  our  warmest  approbation — 
their  clearness  alone  prevents  that  confusion  which  is  almost 
the  necessary  consequence  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject. 
We  have  had  some  occasions  to  compare  his  work  with 
Bayues',  and  with  Nicholson's  histories  of  this  great  revolu*» 
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tion«  and  found  his  details  much  more  minute  and  accurate.' 
The  portraits  are  executed,  in  general,  in  a  stile  of  superioi^ 
excellence,  and  with  the  maps  and  plans  form  a  valuable 
appendage  to  his  volumes ;  but  we  must  not,  in  our  wish  to 
dwell  on  these  extrinsic  merits,  pass  over  the  simplicity  an4 
clearness  of  composition  which,  with  their  impartiality  and 
accuracy,  are  among  the  most  striking  characteristics,  and 
the  strongest  recommendations  of  his  labors.  England  and 
Scotland  have  their  Gibbon,  their  Hume,  their  Robertson, 
their  Roscoe,  and  their  Lingard ;  and  M'Gregor^s  present 
exertions  convince  us  that  Ireland  also  can  produce  an 
historian. 

In  presenting  the  following  extracts  we  have  a  twofold 
object ;  to  enrich  our  pages  with  so  interesting  an  account — 
and  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertions  as  to  the  nervous7 
ness  of  style,  and  minuteness  of  detail  which  characterize 
Mr.  McGregor's  work.  They  are  taken  from  his  6th  volume, 
and  are  particularly  interesting  as  they  relate  some  of  the 
earliest  exploits  of  that  hero  ^*  whose  splendid  talents  and 
extraordinary  achievements  have  once  more  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe,  ennobled  the  page  of  our  military  history 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  exalted  Britain  to  the  first 
rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth."  We  also  ^nd  thd 
name  of  our  present  commander-in-chief.  Sir  David  Baird, 
encircled  with  that  glory  which  his  gallantry  and  long  ser- 
vices so  eminently  deserve. 

Seringapatam  is  situated  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
MadraSj  in  an  inland  of  the  Cavery,  and  though  in  general  meanly 
boilr,  containing  many  elegant  structures,  squares,  groves  and  gardens. 
Tbe  reduction  of  this  important  place  being  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
campaign,  the  British  Army  sat  down  before  it  on  the  5th  of  April, 
witbin  3,600  yards  of  the  west  face  of  the  fort,  while  Tippoo  with 
his  infantry  took  post  under  its  east  and  south  faces. 

The  left  of  tbe  British  Army  was  situated  towards  the  Carery,  while 
Colonel  Wellesley's  division  was  encamped  to  the  right  of  the  whole. 
In  their  front  were  several  ruins  and  eminences,  together  with  an 
aqueduct  winding  off  in  an  easterly  direction^  towards  a  grove  of  cocoa 
trees  and  bamboos,  called  tbe  Sultaun  Pettah  Tope,  and  these  servings 
as  secure  retreats  to  the  enemy's  infantry  and  rocket  men,  many  of 
their  rockets  fell  among  the  British  tents.  To  put  an  end  to  this  an- 
noyance. Colonel  Well^iey  received  orders  on  the  evening  of  tbe  5th, 
to  have  the  33d  regiment,  and  the  9d  Bengal  Regiment,  in  readiness 
at  sunset,  with  whom  he  was  to  scour  the  Sultaun  Pettah  Tope,  while 
Colonel  Shaw,  with  the  19th  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys 
should  attack  the  posts  at  the  aqueduct.    Colonel  Sbaw^  though  he 
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succeeded  in  securing  a  ruined  TiUa^  forty  yards  distant  from  the  aque- 
duct, was  unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Colonel  Wellesley's  detach- 
ment, on  entering  the  Tope,  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  a  tremendous 
fire  of  rockets  and  musketry,  by  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  such  was  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis. 
cover  the  position  of  tie  enemy.  These  untoward  circumstances  pre- 
vented  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  intended  object,  but  still  the 
persevering  gallantry  of  the  British  commander  and  his  brave  troops, 
operated  as  a  divetsion  of  ainsiderable  importance. 

Thotigh  the  enterprise  failed  in  the  first  instance,  yet  it  was  happily 
efifected  on  the  fulluwing  morning,  when  three  simultaneutis  attacks 
were  made  along  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  out.posts.  That  upon  the 
Tope  was  again  entrtisted  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  supported  by  the  oper- 
ations of  Colonels  Shaw  and  Wallace,  and  proved  completely  successful. 
Colonel  Wellesley  advancing  so  rapidly  with  the  Scotch  brigade,  (now 
the  94th,)  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  four  guns,  that  the  enemy  was 
quickly  thrown  into  confusion,  and  forced  to  retire ;  the  possession  of 
the  aqueduct  was  secured  at  the  same  time,  and  a  strong  line  of  posts 
established  from  the  river  to  the  Tope,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 

On  the  8(h,  General  Hairis  effected  his  junction  with  the  Bombay 
army  under  General  Stuart ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
uninterrupted  success  of  his  enemies,  seems  to  have  roused  the  Sultan 
from  the  state  of  fallacious  security  into  which  he  had  sunk.  He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  British  General  on  the  following  day,  but  instead 
of  proposing  any  terms  of  accommodation,,  he  merely  declared  his  ad* 
herence  to  treaties,  and  desired  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  advance  of 
the  Biitish  army.  General  Harris  replied  by  referring  to  the  previotis 
letters  of  Lord  Mornington,  and  the  siege  was  continued  with  the 
greatest  activity. 

On  the  14th,  the  Bombay  army  passed  the  Cavery^  the  bed  of  which 
was  quite  dry,  and  assisted  by  the  74th  regiment  and  some  sepoys  from 
the  Madras  army,  drove  the  enemy  from  an  important  post  within  nine 
linndred  yards  of  the  western  angle  of  the  fort,  where  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  intended' to  form  his  first  parallel,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
jiight,  a  battery  of  six  eighteen-pounders  was  established  there. 
Tippoo  now  made  another  fruitless  attempt  at  negociation^  but  General 
Harris,  in  the  present  favourable  posture  of  afiairs,  considered  himself 
justified  in  demanding  fresh  concessions;  and  he  declared  that  the  only 
basis  of  pacification  he  would  consent  to  was,  that  the  Sultan  should 
cede  half  his  territories,  pay  two  crore  of  rupees  for  the  expences  of 
the  war,  renounce  all  connexion  with  France,  receive  ambassadors 
from  the  allies,  and  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  stipu* 
lations. 

Though  tbe  Sultan  was  now  driven  almost  to  desperation,  shut  op 
iwithin  his  capital  without  the  faintest  hope  of  succour,  and  his  fortune 
leduced  to  a  single  stake,  yet  his  unconquered  spirit  disdained  these 
humiliating  conditions.  On  the  93d,  a  spirited  effort  was  made  by 
the  bssif  ged  against  the  posts  recently  captured  by  the  Bombay  army ; 
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bot  though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  Lally's  corps  of  Frenchmen 
|iarticularly  disiinguuhtng  themselves,  they  were  ultimately  repulsed 
with  the  loos  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men;  and  before  the  S6th>  all 
the  enemy's  guns  on  the  west  face  of  the  fort,  were  effectually  silenced. 

On  theSSih,  Tippoo  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  General  Harris's 
proposals,  stating  that  as  the  points  in  question  were  weighty  and  im- 
|ioriant,  he  was  about  to  send  two  gentlemen,  who  would  explain 
thtrroselvea  personally  to  him.  General  Harris,  considering  this  pio- 
IKMiiion  as  merely  intended  to  gain  time,  briefly  replied,  by  referring 
to  his  former  letter,  as  containing  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  woiild 
treat.  Despair  now  seized  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  j  he 
resolved  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  capital  3  and  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  a  ferociotis  fury,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners  who 
iiad  been  taken  during  the  siege,  to  be  put  to  death.  This  act  of 
savage  cruelty  was  instantly  perpetrated,  and  the  horrid  deed  must 
obliterate  all  traces  of  that  admiration  and  regret  which  we  should 
otherwise  feel  for  his  heroism  and  his  fate.  The  atrocious  hc\,  waa 
not,  however,  made  known  to  the  British  until  after  the  capture  of  the 
city ;  the  efiect  which  a  previous  knowledge  of  it  must  have  had  on 
the  minds  of  an  enraged  and  victorious  soldiery,  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described* 

On  the  8d  of  May  the  British  works  were  nearly  completed,  and 
their  guns  began  to  batter  in  breach.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
main  rampart  was  much  shattered,  and  a  practicable  breach  effected  in 
the  fausse-braye  wall,  while  the  blowing  up  of  a  rocket- magazine 
greatly  added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  besieged.  The  breach  being 
deemed  practicable  on  the  evening  of  the  5d,  the  troops,  destined  for 
the  assault,  were  stationed  in  the  trenehes  before  the  day  broke  on  the 
following  morning,  and  consisted  of  ten  European  flank  companies, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  Lieutenant  Colonels  Dunlop,  DaU 
rymple,  Gardiner  and  Mignan,  the  13th,  S3d,  73d,  and  74th,  re- 
giments^  three  corps  of  grenadier  sepoys,  two  hundred  ot  the  Nizam's 
troops,  and  one  hundred  artillery  and  pioneers.  These  were  supported 
by  the  battalion  companies  of  the  regiment  of  Meuron,  and  four 
battalions  of  Madras  sepoys.  The  direction  of  the  arduous  enterprise 
was  entrusted  to  Major-General  Bairdj  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
the  sultan's  troops  would  probably  have  yielded  to  indolence  and  repose, 
was  fixed  on  for  the  period  of  attack. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement.  General  Baird  stept  out  of  the 
trench  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  drew  his  sword> 
and  with  the  most  animating  heroism,  addressed  to  the  troops  these  few 
but  energetic  words,  "  Come  my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove 
yourselves  worthy  the  name  of  British  soldiers  !*'  The  exhortation 
was  instantly  obeyed,  the  troops  rushed  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
under  cover  of  the  fire  from  their  own  batteries,  and  in  six  minutes 
the  forlorn  hope  was  at  the  top  of  the  breach,  though  the  enemy,  who 
had  discovered  their  movements^  opened  on  them  a  tremendous  fire  of 
rockets  and  musketry.    The  British  colours  wer^  instaqtly  displayed  3 
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ftfid  our  iroofM  now  crowding  the  breach,  wliich  was  one  hundred  feel 
wide,  the. conflict  in  this  quarter  was  of  short  duration,  thousands  of 
the  enemy  precipitately  quitting  the  fort,  and  the  remainder  laying 
down  their  arms. 

After  this  success  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  British  commander 
to  the  palace  of  the  SuUan,  offering  protection  to  him  and  his  fi lends, 
on  the  condition  of  his  immediate  surrender.  The  young  Princes»  sons 
of  Tip|ioo,  immediately  submitted  to  General  Baird,  but  the  SuUan  was 
not  to  be  found.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  had,  as  usual,  visited 
the  works,  and  at  noon  retired  to  take  a  short  repast,  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  informed  that  an  attack  had  commenced,  he  hastened  along  thte 
lamparts,  accompanied  by  a  select  gtiard,  and  some  of  his  superior 
oHicerB.  On  approaching  the  breach,  he  met  a  number  of  his  soldiets 
flying  before  the  van  of  the  Englidh,  who  had  already  mounted  the 
walls.  He  endeavoured  to  rally  the  fugitives  both  by  his  voice  and  his 
example,  repeatedly  firing  on  the  assailants,  as  it  is  asserted,  and  bring- 
ing several  of  them  down.  In  this  manner  he  heroically  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  until  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  inner  fort,  where  a 
body  of  the  British,  having  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and  cleared  the 
ramparts,  took  the  Sultan*s  party  in  reverse.  At  this  moment  he  re- 
ceived a  musket  ball  in  his  right  side ;  but  he  still  anxiously  pressed  oh 
to  the  areh  of  the  gateway,  until  a  second  ball  entered  the  same  side, 
and  his  horse  was  shot  fiom  under  him,  when  he  sunk  to  the  earth, 
exhausted  by  his  exertions  and  loss  of  blood.  The  expiring  monarch 
was  now  placed  in  a  palanquin,  while  his  followers  fell  in  heaps  around 
bim.  While  he  lay  faint  and  almost  breathless,  a  soldier  grasped  M  his 
rich  sword  belt  j  but  the  Stiltan,  weakened  as  he  was,  resented  the 
nudacious  insult,  by  aiming  a  feeble  blow  of  his  scimitar  at  the  ma- 
rauder, who  instantly  levelled  his  musket  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.  When  the  body  was  discovered,  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  his 
slaughtered  adherents,  the  eyes  were  still  o|)en,  and  the  vital  warmth 
bad  not  totally  fbrsaken  it.  He  had  been  nearly  stript  of  his  apparel ; 
and  his  turban,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  jewel  of  great  value, 
bis  rich  pearl  rosary,  and  the  precious  ruby  ring  constantly  worn  by 
bim,  had  become  the  prey  of  some  fortunate  plunderer.  A  talisman, 
which  superstition  had  placed  on  his  right  arm  as  an  indubitable  pro- 
tection, was  torn  off  by  one  of  his  own  officers.  It  consbted  of  an 
amulet  of  a  brittle  metallic  substance  resembling  silver,  sewed  up  in 
fine  pieces  of  flowered  silk,  and  some  manuscripts,  in  magical  Persian 
and  Arabic  characters.  His  body  was  interred  the  following  day  in 
the  mausoleum  of  his  fiither. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  while  we  contemplate  this  striking  picture  of 
the  evanescent  nature  of  human  glory,  in  the  morning,  a  powerful 
sovereign,  surrounded  with  all  the  splendor  of  eastern  magnificence, 
milluins  looked  on  Tippoo  Sultan  with  awe  and  reverence  as  an  earthly 
Deity,  on  whose  smile  or  frown  their  late  depended— in  the  evening, 
be  is  become  a  lifbless  corpse,  mingled  with  the  bodies  of  the  meanest 
of  Us  sofajectSj  the  riches  of  bia  capital  become  the  spoil  of  strangerr. 
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mod  bis  subjects  transferred  to  other  mesters.  For  some  days  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  felt  similar  sensations  with  those  of  Belshazzar,  when 
he  beheld  the  prophetic  scroll  on  the  walls  of  his  palace :  but  the  un- 
happy Sultan  seemed  to  the  last  either  to  have  reposed  a  vain  confi-. 
dence  on  the  strength  of  his  fortifications,  or  with  a  Roman  spirit  ha 
had  determined  to  baiy  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  metropolis^ 
rather  Mian  grace  the  triumph  of  his  conquerors.  Had  not  his  latter 
days  been  suined  with  the  ferocious  act  of  savage  cruelty  already  men- 
tioned, his  heroio  death  would  be  deservedly  the  theme  of  general 
admiration. 

Thus  fell  the  bold,  the  enterprising  Tippoo,  and  with  him  a  dynasty 
which,  though  of  a  recent  origin,  had  siffpassed  every  other  in  India 

in  the  ctiltivation  of  the  arts  and  military  tactics  of  £un^. 

*  «  « 

The  public  property  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  of 
Seringapatam  was  great  beyond  example  3    the  jewels  alone  being 
valued  at  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  besides  five  hundred  camel  loads  of 
muslin,   shawls,    rich  cloths,    and    various  kinds   of   merchandize. 
Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  appointed  Governor,  took  the  most  effica- 
cious measures  to  protect  the  property  of  individuals,  and  repress  every 
kind  of  excess,  and  so  successful  were  his  exertions,  that  in  a  few  days 
thtee  wtm  had  fled  in  a  moment  of  terror,  returned  to  their  houses,  the 
bazars  were  opened,  and  traffic  resumed  its  former  |ictivity.    General 
Harris  took    special  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  immense 
stores  of  valuable   articles  contained  in  the  palace,  that  they  might 
be  reserved  for  the  army  at  large.    Extensive  ranges  of  galleries  con- 
tained jewels  set  in  gold,  and  formed  into  bracelets,  rings,  necklaces, 
aigrettes,  plumes,  and  other  ornaments,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  plate,  both  solid  and  in  filagree.    The  precious  gems  belonging 
to  the  crown  were  kept  in  coffers  deposited  in  dark  rooms  strongly 
secured.    Another  large  apartment  contained  the  silver  plate,  tome 
pieces  of  which  were  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  others  with  gold  and 
jewels  ;  amongst  many  massive  articles  of  this  metal  were  found  two 
elephant  howdars,  and  in  the  hall  of  audience  a  throne  estimated  at  a 
lack  of  pagodas.    The  curious  productions  of  art  in  ivory  and  other 
materials  were  innumerable.    Warehouses  of  great  extent  were  filled 
with  the  richest  furniture,  the  most  costly  carpets,  resplende^it  mirrors, 
telescopes  of  every  size,  beautiful  porcelain,  and  glass-ware  sufficient 
to  fill  a  mercantile  magazine ;  besides  repositories  of  curious  and  ex- 
pensire  fire-arms  and  swords,  some  of  the  latter  most  magnificently 
ornamented  with  gold  and  jewels.    The  arsenal  contained  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  were  brass ;  and  what   must  have  excited  no  small  surprise  to 
J^uropeans  was  an  extensive  library,  containing  many  thousand  volumes 
in  manuscript,  numbers  of  them  richly  adorned^  and  beautifully  illu» 
minated  in  the  style  of  the  Roman  missals. 
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We  subjoin  the  following  account  of  Tippoo's  throne, 
which  has  been  extracted  by  Mr.  McGregor  **  from  a  letter 
written  by  an  officer  present  at  the  siege."  It  conveys  ^^  a 
striking  idea  of  eastern  magnificence,"  and  almost  realizes 
**  the  splendid  fables  of  the  Arabian  tales.^ 


»> 


Tbe  8ulUn*s  throne  being  too  unwieldy  to  be  carried,  was  broken 
up  i  it  was  a  howdar  upon  a  tyger  covered  with  sheet  gold  ;  the  ascent 
to  it  was  by  silver  steps,  gilt,  having  silver  nails,  and  all  the  other 
fastenings  of  the  same  metal.  The  sheet  of  gold  with  which  it  was* 
covered  weighed  forty  thousand  pagcxias,  and  the  silver  work  about  it, 
the  supporter  of  the  canopy,  and  the  fringe  of  pearls  that  went  round 
it,  were  valued  at  ten  thousand  pagodas  more.  Every  inch  of  the 
howdar  contained  an  Arabic  sentence,  chiefly  from  the  Koran,  superbly 
stamped,  being  raised  and  polished  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  A 
gold  figure  of  a  bird,  covered  over  with  precious  stones,  was  screwed 
to  the  roof  of  the  cano^jy  ;  its  beak  was  a  large  emerald ;  its  eyes  car- 
buncles; the  breast  and  expanded  wings  covered  with  diamonds,  and 
on  the  back  were  several  large  jewels  fancifully  disposed.  The  tail, 
which  resembled  that  of  a  peacock,  was  studded  in  the  same  manner; 
and  the  whole  was  arranged  with  such  exquisite  art  as  to  imitate 
plumage,  and  so  closely  set  that  the  gold  was  scarcely  visible. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  McGregor's  list  of  subscribers,  and  are 
gratified  at  observing  that  his  labors  have  met  the  very  ex- 
tensive patronage  which  they  so  richly  merit.  The  rank  and 
talent  of  Ireland  have  evinced  the  liberality  with  which  they 
would  support  the  well-directed  efforts  of  their  countrymen, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  ^the  truth  and  impartiality  of  his  state- 
ments, we  mention  the  circumstance  of  his  having  met  the 
encouragement  of  tbe  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  both 
the  Protestant  Roman  and  Catholic  establishments. 

*'  IriMh  Melodies f  and  a  Mdologue  upon  National  Music*** — Bff  Thomas  Moore,  Esq^ 

Doblin,  WilUam  Power,  ISSO. 

Few  publications  have  excited  more  interest  than  that 
which  now  lies  before  us ;  and  it  was  not  without  hesitation 
we  entered  on  the  task  of  examining  a  work  which  the 
general  voice  had  applauded,  and  which  few  had  ventured  to 
censure.  It  becomes  us  to  go  impartially  into  the  merits  and 
errors  of  these  productions  which  are  offered  to  our  judg- 
ment, and  in  pointing  out  defects  which  others  had  over- 
looked, or  in  challenging  beauties  to  which  the  majority  had 
subscribed,  we  hazard  much  if  these  opiuionsare  not  grounded 
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on  the  irarest  and  most  nndeniable  conviction.  Since  the  first 
announcement  of  the  *'  Irish  Melodie^s,"  the  name  of  the 
author  has  carried  with  it  that  halo  of  brilliancy  which  en* 
thusiasm  flings  round  the  idol  of  its  idolatry^  and  public  appro- 
bation almost  preceded  the  appearance  of  every  succeeding^ 
Number.  Fame  hurried  on  from  admirer  to  admirer,  lik^ 
the  amorous  breeze  that  wakens  an  odour  from  each  flower  it 
passes,  and  carries  it  on  to  the  rest — every  heart  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  the  poet,  and  our  national  music  seemed 
to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  neglect,  and  restored  to 
its  country  with  additional  claims  upon  her  children.  We 
are  unprepared  to  consider  these  compositions,  however,  in 
the  shape  in  which  they  originally  appeared — they  are  now 
divested  of  the  decorations  and  graces  in  which  min- 
strelsy had  drest  them— and  they  come  under  our  notice 
as  abstract  poems,  to  be  condemned  or  lauded  accord- 
ing to  their  poetical  merit,  setting  aside  their  pecnliar  appli- 
cation to  the  airs  for  which  they  were  written.  In  this  we 
are  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  given  to  us — 
the  publisher  has,  himself,  omitted  all  allusion  to  those  airs, 
and  printed  them  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  Lord 
Byron's  ^^  Hebrew  Melodies,"  which  no  reviewer  would 
think  of  criticising  with  reference  to  their  musical  propriety. 

The  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry  is,  an  epigrammatic 
brevity — a  turn  of  expression  that  confines  sentiment  and 
ornament  within  a  certain  limit — the  attainment  of  which  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  such  compositions. 
The  early  school  of  song-writing  in  England  teemed  with 
such  quaint  conceits  and  labored  images,  that  if  any  one 
were  to  start  up  now  and  endeavor  its  restoration,  we  can 
not  pictare  the  disgrace  which  would  follow  his  attempt. 
Cowley,  who  was  a  perfect  metaphysician,  has  left  us  some 
specimens  of  his  talents  in  this  way,  and  it  may  not  be  intru- 
sive to  copy  the  following  lines  as  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  be  conducted  them  t 

I  willinf  ly  would  weep  ny  itow« 

If  tb'  flood  could  land  Iby  love. 
My  dear  Phileluf,  on  the  shore 

or  ny  heart ;  bnl,  abooldst  thou  prorc 
Afraid  of  flames,  know  the  Bros  are 
Bat  boDflres  for  thy  comins  there* 

We  will  suppose  this  verse  sung  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  Is 
it  possible  we  could  catch  at  what  it  is  intended  to  conveys 
without  having  a  better  opportunity  of  scanning  it  than  that 
afforded  by  the  pauses  of  the  voice?  Denham,  Suckling^^ 
▼oil.  i»— ^Vo.  III.  t  F 
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and  Waller,  have  fallen  into. the  same  track,  and  their  songs 
are  burthened  with  crowded  thoughts  and  figures  that  are 
Hot  at  all  in  consistency  with  the  subject,  and  that  strike  the 
Worst  judges  as  an  innovation  upon  simplicity  and  natare. 
Waller,  whose  harmonious  versification  and  elegant  manner 
obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of  '  silver-tongued,'  has,  in  some 
of  his  verses,  departed  from  the  taste  of  his  predecessors^ 
and  accomplished  a  few  stanzas  free  from  this  bombast. 

'Tis  DOt  yonr  beauty  can  engage 

Mf  wary  heart : 
tlie  son,  in  all  its  pride  and  rage. 

Has  not  that  art ; 
And  yet  he  tbinee  at  bright  as  yoot 
If  brightness  could  oar  soals  subdue. 

Tis  not  the  pretty  things  yon  say, 

Nor  those  yon  write, 
That  can  naKe  Thyrsis*  heart  yoor  prey ; 

For  that  delight, 
The  graoes  of  a  well-tanght  mind, 
tn  some  of  our  own  sex  we  find. 

Milton's  learned  and  studied  fancies,  however,  far  exceeded 
his  cotemporaries  or  his  followers; — the  following  song  is 
extracted  from  his  "  Arcades"— 

Nymphs  and  shepherds,  dance  no  more 

By  sandy  t«adon's  lilied  banks; 
On  old  Lyccns  or  Lycene  hoar. 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks; 
Though  Erymanth  yonr  loss  deplore, 

A  better  soil  shall  gi^e  you  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Manalns 
Bring  your  Socks,  and  live  with  ui; 
Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace 
To  serve  the  lady  of  this  place. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were. 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  ber. 
Such  a  rural  queen, 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  jeen. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  this 
vicious  taste  began  to  decline ;  and  from  Dry  den  down  to 
Congreve  and  Gay  we  can  trace  its  gradual  decay.  Lyric 
pieces  now  assumed  another  character,  and  something  local 
was  substituted  for  that  which  was  foreign.  Perfect  sim- 
plicity, however,  was  not  yet  attained,  and  it  remained  for 
Burgoyne,  Bickerstaff,  and  O'Keefe,  to  complete  what  the 
exertions  of  Gay  and  the  otliers  had  commenced.  Here  we 
must  pause  over  the  memory  of  names  that  we  reverence — in 
their  compositions  delicacy  saw  nothing  offensive— judgment 
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nothing  intrusive — all  was — to  borrow  a  line  from  one  of 
tliemselves — 

Happy  Natare — wild  aod  simple  I 

Here  we  must  fix  the  standard  of  song-writing — for,  in  our 
estimation,  simplicity ^  easc^   and  jiatural  images,  are  the  at-* 
tractive  features  of  this  class  of  writing. 

With  those  examples  before  him,  Mr.  Moore  commenced 
his  career— rhis  genius  spurned  the  task  of  imitation,  and  he 
made  a  path  for  himself  in  the  garden  of  fancy,  which  he 
so  decorated  and  embellished  with  flowers  that  almost  every 
rhymester  was  stretching  after  him,  won  by  the  beauty  and 
fascination  that  sparkled  wherever  he  trod.  Great  minds 
alone  can  overcome  great  diflSculties,  and  many  of  our  ora- 
tors, who  are  eloquent  enough  when  the  pomp  and  protection 
of  the  land  are  round  them,  would  snarl  but  indifferently 
from  the  eushionless  boards  of  Diogenes'  tub— to  his  success, 
therefore,  in  the  novel  style  he  adopted,  much  praise  is  due; 
but  we  will  be  sparing  of  our  flattery  until  we  look  more 
miDotely  into  his  claim.  Mr.  Moore  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages which  a  polite  and  educated  mind  can  confer,  and  the 
consequences  are  visible  in  his  writings — every  simile  is 
coQched  in  the  most  glowing  language,  and  his  images  are 
drawn  from  study  and  classical  research ;  that  he  has,  how- 
ever, been  rather  unlimited  in  his  repetition  of  those  things,, 
we  believe  his  warmest  admirers  will  admit ;  and  perhaps  there! 
is  something  tedious  in  that  monotony  of  brilliancy  which 
rans  through  his  poems.  The  ear  will  pall  with  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  most  delicious  sounds :  for  there  is  a  charm 
in  variety — an  inexpressible  delight  in  the  irregular  changes 
of  wild  strains  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed — the  Swiss 
peasant  would  lose  his  enthusiasm  in  a  short  time,  if  his  native 
Mans  de  V aches  was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  labors — if  he 
were  to  hear  no  other  echoes  through  his  romantic  mountains 
hot  the  dying  echoes  of  his  patriotic  song,  he  would  be  im- 
patient to  hear  any  other — even  the  triumphal  shout  of  his 
enemies.  Those  general  objections  do  not  appear  so  strong 
^  when  we  contrast  his  verses  with  those  of  one  for  whom 
he  has  expressed  a  high  veneration,  and  for  whoin  he  has 
said  he  would  give  up  Ireland's  claim  on  Ossian — we  mean 
Boras.  Perhaps  it  is  a  hazardous  comparison ;  but  as  there 
arc  only  a  few  points  in  which  they  can  be  opposed,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  dwell  for  an  instant  on  their  relative 
merits. 
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'  It  is-diSeolt  to  escape  censure  in- delivering  a  candid  opi- 
nion,  yet  our  anxiety  to  avoid  it  should  never  betray  us  Into 
any  declaration  that  opposed  o«r  judgment.  We  would  be 
at  all  times  forward  to  promote  our  national  poets  in  the 
esteem  of  that  pablic  to  whom  we  look  for  patronage  oar- 
selves,  but  strict  integrity  of  sentiment,  and  undeviating 
impartiality,  must  guide  our  observations  upon  all  those 
whom  we  introduce  into  our  critical  department.  We  feel 
a  pride  in  the  reflection  that  our  own  country  has  given  a 
being  to  the  highest  names — that  she  has  been  the  cradle  of 
the  most  splendid  talents,  although,  perhaps,  their  maturity 
was  fostered  in  another  soil — that  she  has  produced  characters 
fn  every  walk  of  genius,  who  have  won  the  laurel  of  admi- 
ration wherever  they  have  passed — that  she  was  the  parent  of 
Burke,  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  ;^and  while  our  enthnsiaam 
looks  forward  to  future  times  as  glof  ions  and  as  brilliant  as 
the  past,  we  pause  over  the  present  as  an  epoch  of  unusual 
lustre.  The  subject  of  this  notice  is  one  of  those  who  have 
attained  the  most  distinguished  place — his  earlier  efforts,  to 
the  exclusion  of  some^  to  which  even  an  allusion  would 
**  darken  his  fame,'*  were  m'arked  with  that  classical  taste 
which  he  had  displayed  in  his  translation  of  Anacreon ;— the 
transgressions  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind  are  overlooked  in 
subsequent  excellence,  and  the  ^'  Sacred  Melodies''  have,  iu 
a  great  measure,  obliterated  the  recollection  of  verses  less 

}mre  and  chaste.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  recognize  such, 
f  the  present  volume  did  not  afford  us  a  few  scattered 
thoughts  that  carry  us  back  to  what  we  would  be  glad  to 
forget.  The  wild  luxuriance  of  fancy — the  romantic  ima- 
ginings of  the  glowing  heart — the  free  effusions  of  the  inspired 
lover — may  and  should  be  fettered :  there  is  a  certain  limit  for 
admiration, — and  when  the  poet  wanders  beyond  it  he 
run^  into  extravagance  and  impropriety.  Burns,  of  whom 
We  cannot  speak  as  a  scholar,  but  whom  we  reverence  as  a 
poet,  has  left  no  relic  behind  him  that  does  not  do  honor  to 
his  moral  character;  there  is  a  strain  of  virtuous  feeling 
throughout  his  works  that  even  those  who  object  to  the 
dialect  in  which  they  are  written  must  acknowledge;  here 
the  contrast  is  strong— but  Mr.  Moore  has  considerably  re- 
deemed an  error  which  we  trust  he  may  never  fall  into  again. 
The  expression  of  disinterested  patriotism  is  not  less  remark- 
able in  the  one  than  the  other ;  but  in  recurring  to  Burns,  we 
observe  a  bold  and  careless  freedom  of  manner,  that  is  more 
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nmtoral  than  that  playful  eleg^ance  which  so  often  interropts 
the  simple  beauty  of  Mr.  Moore's  verses.  **  Brace's  Address 
to  his  army"  has  been  pronounced  by  a  living  author  to  be 
one  of  the  best  lyrics  in  the  language,  and  when  we  contrast 
it  wiih  Mr.  Moore's  "  War  Song,"  beginning 

Reawmber  the  glariM  of  Brian  the  brave,  At* 

we  perceive  at  once  how  much  poetry  there  is  in  the  one,  how 
much  feeling  in  the  other.  Independence  of  spirit,  and 
disdain  of  flattery,  were  so  honestly  yet  so  proudly  expressed 
by  Burns,  that  we  fear  there  are  few  whose  names  will  de- 
scend so  unsullied.  The  adaptation  of  verses  to  an  irregular 
air  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  this  kind  of  compo* 
position ;  and  in  noticing  the  happy  effect  of  Burns'  songs, 
which  are  admirably  suited  to  the  airs  for  which  they,  were 
written,  we  must  remark  that  Mr.  Moore  has  not  been  so 
felicitous,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  present  volume 
which  are  eminently  beautiful.  Boms'  imag^s  are  drawn 
from  nature,  and,  consequently,  simple  and  unrefined — 
Mr.  Moore  resorts  to  the  stores  of  literature,  and  culling 
the  choicest  flowers,  twines  them  into  a  wreath  of  his  own, 
which  he  adorns  with  such  sparkling  gems  that  our  eyes 
become  dazzled,  and  we  cannot  contemplate  the  variety  of 
their  hues 

— — ^  while  Idleqea 


Her  flowerets  together,  if  Wiadom  can  lee 
Ooe  hrif ht  drop  or  two,  that  faae  fall'n  oo  the  leaves 
From  her  foontain  divine,  'tis  snflicient  for  me! 

Of  the  poems  before  us,  Mr.  Moore  speaks  thus  in  his 
prefatory  letter  to  the  third  number,  addressed  to  the  Mar- 
chioness Dowager  of  D 

With  respect  to  the  verses  which  I  have  written  for  these  Melodies,  as  they  are 
laf  ended  rather  to  be  song^than  read,  I  can  answer  for  their  sound  with  somewhat 
MOffc  confidence  Ihan  their  sense;  yet,  it  wonid  be  affectation  to  deny  that  I  have 
^iven  much  attention  to  the  task,  and  that  it  is  not  through  want  of  seal  or  in- 
doatry,  if  I  unfortunately  disgrace  the  sweet  airs  of  my  country,  hy  Poetry  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  their  taste,  their  energy,  and  their  tenderness.* 

He  seems  prepared  to  meet  objections  to  these  verses,  and 
we  proceed  to  examine  them  with  more  confidence  than  we 
would  have  felt  if  he  had  not  thus  licensed  us. 

As  the  songs  in  this  collection  possess  various  merit  from 
the  different  subjects  they  embrace,  we  will  consider  them 

*  We  remember  to  have  read  this  passage  in  a  copy  of  a  snpprcsmd  Prelhce, 
trhj£h,  it  was  said,  Mr.  BCoore  ha4  written  for  Uiose  Jf elodies. 
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noeordiDg  to  their  classes.  We  think  that  those  of  a  melan** 
choly  character  are  most  natneroos,  and  we  will  begin  with 
them*  Our  author  has  thrown  an  interest  into  those  com- 
positions, by  occasionally  inweaving  a  tale,  or  an  alladon 
to  circumstances,  the  developement  of  which  is  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  com«» 
prehend  the  political  direction  which  has  been  given  to  many 
of  those  pieces,  and,  without  considering  how  excellent  they 
maybe  in  such  application,  we  will  simply  view  them  as  ficti- 
ons of  the  poet.  We  will,  however,  venture  to  remark,  that  if 
those  suggestions  were  truly  made,  they  argue  an  incon- 
sistencv  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Moore*s  mind,  that  supported 
and  eulogized  in  one  page,  what  it  scorned  and  satirized  in 
the  next.  Of  this  description  perhaps  the  following  is  the 
fiinest: 

When  first  I  met  Ihee,  warm  and  young. 

There  shone  such  trath  aboot  thee, 
And  on  thy  lips  such  promise  hnnf, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doobt  thee. 
I  saw  thee  change,  yet  still  relied, 
Still  dong  with  hope  the  fonder ; 
And  thought,  tho*  fhlse  to  all  beside. 
From  me  thoo  cooldst  not  wander. 
But  go,  deceiver,  go» — 

The  heart  whose  hopes  can  make  it 
Trust  one  to  false,  so  low, 
Deserrcs  thai  thou  shouldst  break  It  t 

When  erery  tongoe  thy  follies  named, 

I  fled  Ih'  unwelcome  story ; 
Or  fonnd  in  even  the  faults  they  blamed^ 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory. 
I  still  was  irne,  when  nearer  friends 
Conspired  to  wrong,  to  slight  thee ; 
The  heart,  that  now  thy  falsehood  rends, 
Would  then  hare  bled  to  right  tbec. 
But  go,  deceiver!  go, — 

Some  day,  perhaps,  thon'lt  waken 
From  pleasure's  dream  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 

Even  now,  tho'  youth  its  bloom  has  shed. 

No  lights  of  age  adorn  thee; 
The  few,  who  loved  thee  once,  hare  fled,,. 

And  they  who  flatter  scorn  thee. 
Thy  midnight  cap  is  pledged  to  tkiTes, 

No  genial  lies  en  wreath  it ; 
The  smiling  there,  like  light  on  grares. 
Has  rsnk,  cold  hearts  beneath  it ! 

Oo-go — tho' worlds  were  thine, 

I  wooM  not  now  surrender 
One  tnlntless  tear  of  mime 
For  all  thy  guilty  splendor ! 
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Aod  days  may  conw,  thoa  false  one !  yet, 

Wben  ercD  tfaoie  ties  shall  sever ; 
When  thoa  wilt  call,  with  Tain  reprt^, 

Ob  her  thoo'St  lost  for  erer  I 
Od  her  who,  in  thy  forloae's  fall, 

With  smiles  had  still  received  thee. 
And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 
Her  Ihncy  first  believed  thee. 

Go— f  o — 'tis  vain  to  cnrse, 

TiB  weakness  to  npbraid  thee ; 
Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 

Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  thee. 

The  four  lines  beginning  with 

Thy  midnight  cup  Is  pledged  to  slaves,  ^e- 

reminded  as  strongly  of  Lord  Byron ;  such  a  coincidence 
has  rarely  occurred  before,  which  renders  it  the  more  wtirthy 
of  notice. 

The  pensive  tenor  of  the  following  verses  is  so  delicately 
and  faithfully  preserved,  that  we  cannot  forbear  copying  them. 

She  is  fiur  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 

Apd  lovers  are  round  her  jighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gase  and  weeps^ 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying ! 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains. 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking — 
Ah  I  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  bad  lired  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died. 

They  were  all  that  to  life  entwined  bim^— 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him! 

Oh  !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sun-beams  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  west. 

From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow  I 

We  consider  the  following  to  be  one  of  his  best  e£Forts  and 
as  such  we  extract  it ; — there  is  a  tone  of  feeling  through  it 
that  is  intelligible  to  every  heart; — we  could  not,  how- 
ever, forget  Burns'  farewell  to  the  Caledonian  Lodge. 

Farewell !— but  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  In  your  bower. 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  It  too. 
And  foisot  his  own  grielb  to  be  happy  with  you* 
His  grieft  may  Ktnrn<-not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brightened  his  path- way  of  pain-— 
Bat  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision,  tfiat  threw 
Its  enchaatment  around  him,  while  liDgeriog  with  yon  •' 
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And  itill  on  thai  eTening  when  pleesnre  fills  np  ■ 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each  cap» 
VThere'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 
Bfy  sonl,  happy  friends!  shall  be  with  yon  that  night ; 
Shall  Join  in  your  revels,  your  sporti  and  your  wiles, 
And  return  to  me  beaming  all  o'er  with  your  smiles ! — 
Too  blest  if  it  telle  me  that  'midst  the  gay  cheer , 
Some  kind  voice  had  murmured,  "  I  wiih  he  were  here ! 

Let  Ikte  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  Joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  post,  which  she  cannot  destroy ; 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care. 
And  bring  back  the  features  which  Joy  us'd  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled  J 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  lieen  distilled — 
Ton  may  bjreak,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  yon  will; 
But  the  scent  of  the  roMs  will  hang  round  it  still. 

We.  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  few  stanzas  that  are 
oreditable  to  his  genuis  and  his  understanding. 

Come  send  round  the  wine,  and  leave  points  of  belief 

To  simpleton  sages,  and  reasoning  fools ; 
This  moment  's  a  flower  too  fair  and  too  brief 

To  be  wither'd  and  stain'd  by  the  do^t  of  the  schools* 
Your  glasM  may  be  purple,  and  mine  may  be  blue, 

But  while  they  are  filled  from  the  same  bright  bowl. 
The  fool,  who  would  querrel  for  difTerence  of  hoe. 

Deserves  not  the  comfort  they  shed  o'er  the  soul* 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier,  who  fights  by  my  side 

In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree  ? 
Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have  valued  and  tried^ 

If  be  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar  with  me  ? 
Prom  the  heretic  girl  of  my  soul  »ball  I  fly, 

To  seek  somewhere  else  a  more  orthodox  kiss? 
No !  perish  the  hearts,  and  the  laws  that  try 

Truth,  valor,  or  love,  by  a  standard  like  this! 

We  have  given  those  extracts  to  please  readers  who  look 
for  something  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  revieweri*  and  we 
will  now  notice  briefly  the  faults  or  beauties  into  which  our 
limited  space  prevents  us  from  going  minutely.  **  Oh! 
blame  not  the  Bard"  is  a  beautiful  composition —  with  the 
Elegy  on  Mary  we  were  greatly  pleased — and  that  song  be- 
ginning ^'  One  bumper  at  parting '  may  rank  with  the  best 
bachanalians  in  our  language.  "  Oh  had  we  some  bright 
little  isle  of  our  own"  is  such  a  beautiful  stretch  of  imagination 
that  we  do  not  know  any  thing  to  compare  it  to — it  calls  our 
thoughts  to  a  fairy  land,  and  we  dismiss  with  regret  our  re- 
collections of  the  picture  it  presents.  The  farewell  to  the 
Harp,  and  the  address  on  meeting  it  again  are  exquisitely 
written.  The  song  of  O'Ruark  is  full  of  interest.  As  to  the 
faults  of  this  work,  they  are  so  decorated  with  language  and 
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images  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  embellishment  to  destroy 
before  we  can  reach  thefn — for  instanoe  that  soDg  commen- 
cing <<  Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye/'  is  so  luxuriantly  con- 
ceived, and  so  happily  'executed,  that  we  are  almost  re- 
luctant to  correct  the  errors  with  which  it  teems.  The  idea 
conveyed  in  the  second  verse  is  unfit  for  the  ears  for  which 
those  verses  are  intended,  and  we  would  be  glad  our  author 
would  indulge  his  rich  fancy  without  offering  such  thoughts 
to  the  minds  of  his  countrywomen. 

We  cannot  pause  at  the  song  about  **  the  moon's  light'' 
without  smiling — ^the  following  lines  occur  in  the  last  verse. 

I  laid  (while 

The  moon's  smHe 
Played  o'er  a  sf  ream  in  dimpling  bUu,) 

"  The  mooB  looks 

'*  Go  many  brooks, 
"  The  brook  can  see  no  moon  bnt  this." 

**  What  the  bee  is  to  the  floweret,"  is  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  little  dialogue  of  Burns.  We  will  extract  a  verse  from  each 
to  shew  their  similarity  : 

B4»  What  the. bee  Is  to  the  floweret. 

When  lie  looks  for  honey  dew, ' 
Thro'  the  leaves  that  close  embower  it, 
That  my  lore  Til  be  to  yon! SfooRB. 

He,  The  bee  that  through  the  sonny  hour. 
Sips  nectar  in  the  op^nioff  flower, 
Compared  wi'  my  delight  is  poor, 
Upon  the  lips  o*  PhUly* Burns. 

The  Melologue  which  concludes  the  volume  is  a  eulogy  on 
National  Music ;  it  was  originally  written  for  Miss  Smith's 
Benefit  in  Dublin,  and  is  admirably  calculated  for  recitation 
— the  Poetry  is  dignified  and  natural. 

In  conclusion— we  think  Mr.  Moore's  selection  of  appro- 
priate Imagery  from  Irish  History  evinces  much  taste,  and  that 
he  has  generally  preserved  the  Irish  Character  with  strict 
correctness — ^he  is  however  wedded  to  a  few  words  that  follow 
him  through  all  his  changes;  "  sunshine,"  "  chains,"  and 
<«  flowers  *'  dance  through  his  verses  "  in  all  the  mazes  of 
metaphorical  confusion.^  But  his  great  genius  is  often  tri- 
umphant over  this  monotony,  and  with  all  his  faults  and  all 
his  imperfections,  we  believe  no  country  ever  gave  birth  ta 
a  Poet  who  has  had  so  many  imitators. 
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(Concladed  from  page  158.) 

How  oft  upon  the  peaceful  sea 

We  g^ze  in  sweet  despondency. 

And  sigh  to  think  how  soon  its  form 

May  darken  in  the  rising  storm  ; 

How  soon  that  still  and  slumbering  wave 

May  roll  o'er  hope  and  fancy's  grave ! 

And  thus  *lis  with  the  sea  of  life. 

Now  lulled  in  calm — now  dark  with  strife  | 

Now  btaming  bright  to  every  eye 

While  storm  and  wrath  are  lurking  nigh  \ 

And  all  the  hope  to  wanderers  given 

Is  the  swtfct  hope  of  peace  in  henven  \ 

The  midnight  wave  rolls  darkly  by. 

And  darkly  frowns  the  starless  sky. 

Save  when  across  its  broad  expanse 

In  hurried  gleams  the  lightning  glance. 

And  play  upon  the  waves  beneath 

In  many  a  wild,  fantastic  wreath* 

Deep,  loud,  and  dread — the  thunder's  roar 

Is  echoed  from  the  distant  shore. 

As  rolling  on  from  sphere  to  sphere 

It  strikes  each  trembling  heart  with  fear. 

'Twas  silent  late — a  splendid  chain 

Of  light  and  stillness  reigned  around. 
And  echo  breathed  no  harsher  strain 

Than  in  the  Bulbul's  notes  was  found. 
Now,  all  i»  storm,  and  gloom  and  strife. 

The  elements,  in  furious  power. 
Are  raging  round  with  horrors  rife. 

And  vengeance  rules  the  fateful  hour. 
The  deer  had  snught  the  lonely  glade. 

Where  closely  cowered  the  carcajoux,* 
While  through  the  forest's  gloomy  shade 

The  turious  bisonf  madly  flew  \ 

•  A  car«ivoroDt  aalmal  of  the  cat  spcclei.    f  The  biscMi,  a  wild  oz,  cmbhiob  la 
Amerlea. 
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And  with  hii  horns  indigrnant  flung: 

The  branching  trees  that  barred  his  way. 
Or  in  the  foaming  torrent  sprnng 

To  hide  him  from  the  lightning's  raj. 
While  scathless  from  its  angry  lilaze 

The  golden  eagle  towered  on  high. 
And  in  mid-heaven  paused  to  gaze 

Upon  the  fire-eokindled  sky. 
Below— the  ravens*  boding  shriek 
Was  heard  from  many  a  rugged  peak. 
While  serpents*  hiss  and  wild  birds*  moan 
Resounded  with  the  tempest's  groan. 
The  Bulbul's  strain  was  heard  no  more. 
The  ring  dove's  pensive  song  was  o*er. 
The  mock-bird  ceased  to  imitate 
The  voice  of  her  he  loved  so  late. 
And  all  was  joyless,  sad,  and  drear. 
That  struck  upon  the  listener's  ean 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  so  fresh  and  fair 

Upon  the  river's  verdant  side. 
No  more  shall  scent  the  breezes  there,-— 

They  float  upon  the  ruthless  tide. 
Where  once  the  proud  magnolia |  threw 

The  fragrance  of  its  snow  white  flowers. 
And  wreaths  of  Azalea§  grew 

Around  the  sweet  acacia  bowers. 
Is  now  a  deset't,  wide  and  wild. 

With  nothing  left  to  charm  the  eye. 
Of  all  that  late  so  sweetly  smiled 

Fn  pure  and  calm  serenity. 
I  saw  the  meteor's  dazzling  star 
Glance  on  the  yellow  nenupharj|] 
The  bumach  and  alc^a  twine^ 
Their  roses  with  the  jessamine, 
As  borne  upon  the  foaming  stream 
They  caught  at  times  the  lightning's  gleami 
1  saw  the  wandering  Michabou,* 
As  o'er  the  stormy  waves  he  flew  | 
His  mantle  floating  far  behind, 
Hb  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 

t  The  OMignolia  grows  to  llie  height  of  seveoty  or  eighty  le«l,  in  covertd  wHIi 
etcrgreen  learet,  and  large  pore  white  flowers,  of  remarkable  fragrance. 

i  The  American  npright  honey-suckle ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dark  red,  or  Uvely 
scarlet  coloor.    ChattauMani* 

It  The  water  lUy. 

1  The  hollyhock,  or  roue  mallow;  alofiy  tree  adorned  with  numerous  large 
sad  elegant  rose-like  flowers, 

*  Michabon  is  the  genius  of  the  waters,  in  the  Indian  roythclogy. 
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His  giant  ftonn  unwnaUieil  with  fir«« 
His  brow  of  gloom — his  eye  of  ire. 
The  esgle  marked  him  from  bis  cknid 
Enveloped  in  its  sable  shrood» 
And  darted  from  bis  fearful  sight 
Jh^,  deep  into  the  shades  of  night. 

'Twas  when  the  tempest's  rage  was  highest. 
And  death  and  danger  lingered  nighest. 
That  Tamba  and  his  warriors  stood 
Undaunted  on  the  toiling  flood. 
In  vain  they  strove  with  anxious  force 
To  stem  the  torrent's  headlong  course. 
The  furious  stream  still  backward  bore 
Their  warboats  towards  the  ialet's  shore. 
The  lightnings  fly  — the  meteor's  ray. 
Li  Ice  beacons,  led  them  on  the  way  j 
They  heard  afar  the  warning  cry — 
They  heard  their  Leader's  stern  reply, 
♦'  On — on,  'twas  but  the  spirits'  moan"—* 
And  their*s  re-echoed — "  Onward — on  l" 

But  mark, — that  flssh  upon  the  tide. 
That  shriek  that  peals  upon  the  ear. 
So  low,  so  mournful,  and  so  drear. 
It  rived  the  heart  before  it  died  ! 
Ob,  was  it  but  the  lightning's  glare 

That  lived  a  moment  and  was  gone. 
Was  aught  more  dread  foreboded  there 

By  that  half-muttered — deathful  groan  2 
It  rung  upon  the  fevered  ear 
Of  one — who  madly  burned  to  hear  3 
Of  one,  who  loug  through  storms  of  ill. 
Had  met  and  braved  the  darkest  stiil; 
Of  one,  who  saw  the  dearest  ties 

That  bind  to  earth  the  feeling  mind. 
Beneath  stern  Cate's  dread  destinies 

To  everlasting  blight  consigned  ; 
Yet  still  preserved  that  inward  pride 

Which  spurns  alike  its  smile  or  frown ; 
And  when  all  other  hopes  have  died 

On  eaith  can  still  gaze  calmly  down. 
Yet  now  throughout  his  shivering  frame 

A  quick  and  icy  tremor  ran, 
Which  quelled  the  inward  lurking  flame^ 

And  chilled  his  belter  part  of  man. 
'Twas  but  a  momentary  blast. 
And  like  the  desert  gale  it  parsed. 
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Bat  left  %  withering  wanie  behiad, 
A  broken  heart—- a  ruined  mindv-— 
With  notliing  more  to  eheer  him  on. 
For  days  of  glory  paat  and  gone. 

His  light  pirogue  is  foremast  now 

As  when  he  left  the  lonely  isle. 
And  Tamba  stands  upon  the  prow 

Watching  the  lightning's  play  the  while. 
When  sudden  as  a  ¥ivid  gleam 
Flashed  redly  on  the  boiling  stream. 
He  marked  a  shallop  swiftly  glide 
In  silence  o*er  the  stormy  tide  $ 
But  nought  of  living  form  was  there 
Reflected  in  the  lightning's  glare ; 
And  still  it  drifted— drifted  on- 
Unmanned— unguided'—and  alone  i 
And,  driving  o*er  the  waters  dark. 
Soon  reached  the  bow  of  Tamba*s  bark,— 
Merciful  Heaven  !— stretched  beneath 

He  sees  his  own  beloved  Bride, 
A  breathless  corse !— his  hope — his  pride— 
The  last,  the  only  one,  for  whom 
He  wbhed  to  brave  his  earthly  doom. 
Lies  cold  beneath  the  hand  of  deaih  !— 
Her  hair,  in  many  a  clotted  wreath. 
Hangs  loosely  o'er  her  pallid  face. 
And  veils  the  agonizing  trace 
Thtft  pain  had  bung  on  every  grace* 
Her  eyesj  that  once  so  pure  and  bright. 
On  all  effused  their  joyful  light. 
Are  now  for  ever  dosed  in  night ; 
And  where  the  glow  of  beauty  burn'd 
Is  now  to  desolation  turn'd. 
Three  shrieks  of  dreadful  import  burst 
Forth  from  the  warrior  band  at  first. 
When  prostrate  on  the  shallop's  side 
They  saw  their  Chieftain's  lovely  bride. 
He  spoke  not — on  his  bloodless  cheek 
Distraction  flung  a  bectic  streak  -, 
Like  light  within  a  dreary  tomb. 
It  marked  the  deepness  of  his  gloom. 
His  sunken  eye  alone  revealed 
The  pangs  his  pride  would  have  concealed 
The  cold,  dull  throb  of  agony 

That  preyed  upon  his  withered  heart. 
Which  in  the  last  extremity. 

Of  life,  is  only  knqvfa  to  part. 
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"  Vengeance/*  he  cried,  and  bonnded  O'er 
The  shallow  bark,  all  wet  with  gore. 
And  grasping  in  his  hand  the  <)ar» 
He  steered  it  towards  the  rocky  shore  ;— ^ 
Across  the  waves  it  quickly  sped. 
Wafting  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  foe  had  reached  the  river's  side 
Where  rolls  the  Mbschacbbb*8  tide# 
When  hapless  Lona  madly  gave 
Her  shallop  to  the  stormy  wave. 
In  hopes  to  reach  the  lonely  Isle 
Before  the  morning's  dawn  should  smile. 
And  warn  her  Tamba  of  the  fate 
Hung  o'er  him  from  the  stranger's  hate. 
But  all  in  vain — the  foeman's  eye 
Had  marked  her  o'er  the  waters  fly. 
And  e're  a  minute's  space  had  past 
The  murderous  ball  was  in  her  breast.— « 
One  shriek  was  heard  across  the  tide. 
It  issued  from  the  Exile's  Bride, 
Like  the  lone  spirit's  warning  wai1« 
It  floated  on  the  passing  gale. 

And  now  the  barks  are  near  the  shore 
Where  the  wild  waves  incessant  roar. 
When  by  the  dusky  gleams  they  see 
A  boat  approach  them  silently. 
The  bows  are  bent — the  arrows  fly 
Like  hail  across  the  darkened  sky ; 
The  shriek,  that  echoed  o'er  the  main. 
Proclaimed  they  did  not  fly  in  vain. 
They  did  not  fly  in  vain — the  foe 

Lie  darkly  weltering  in  their  gore. 
The  foremost  of  t  he  band  lie  low. 

And  ne'er  shall  stand  in  battle  more» 
The  barks  had  joined  in  sudden  shock 
Like  icebergs  thundering  'gainst  the  rock. 
When  Tamba  raised  his  hatchet  high. 

And  full  upon  their  leader's  brow 
Dashed  it  with  forceful  energy. 

And  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  prow  $ 
His  brain  in  mangled  fragments  flew. 
Meet  offering  to  dread  Manitou  !* 

*  **  TbeManitoQS  or  Okkii,  of  the  North  Americantf,  were  amo lets  or  tbaxw^ 
which  lliey  imag^iDcd  to' be  of  such  virtue  m  to  prc&er\e  the  perf^oofi,  iR^bo  reposed 
confidence  in  tbcm,  Trom  every  difni^terouH  event ;  or  thoy  were  considered  m 
tutelary  spiritf,  whote  aid  tbey  might  implore  in  circnmstances  of  dinlrcM*'* 
MoberUon* 
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Lona,  or  the  Exile's  Bride. 

.  Another  and  another  fell 

Beneath  the  furious  warrior  brave^ 
And,  gaijping  with  convulsive  yell. 

Rolled  headlong  in  the  rushing  wave  $ 
While  from  the  surf  surrounded  shore 
Of  musketry  the  deathful  roar 
Mingled  with  thunder-crash  and  flame^ 
In  wild  and  dread  accordance  came. 

Alone — apart  from  all  the  rest. 

In  fearless  confidence  he  stood^ 
Upon  his  murdered  Loma's  breast. 

While  round  him  flowed  her  spotless  blood. 
The  hopes  of  vengeance  lured  him  on^ 

For  this  alone  he  wished  to  live, 
Since  now  his  dearest  hopes  were  gone 

And  fate  had  nothing  left  to  give. 
A  shattered  tree — amid  the  stoma 

He  reared  on  high  bis  gloomy  form ) 
While  she,  who  o'er  his  ardent  mind 

Had  reigned  through  many  a  happy  year^ 
And  like  the  lone  liane*  twin'd— - 

Mid  desolation — still  more  dear^-— 
Now  lay  a  breathless  corse  before 

The  eye  she  lived  but  to  adore. 

He  paused  not  on  the  maddening  sight. 
His  hopes  were  centered  in  the  fight  > 
His  wrongs  revenged — his  country  free— 
Was  all  that  new  he  wished  to  see. 
Bat  vain  the  bope^  his  warriors  fall 
Beneath  the  arrow,  spear,  and  ball  3 
And  he  alone  of  all  his  band 
Still  battles  with  his  spear  in  hand. 
And  sees  before  him  dark  and  low. 
The  corse  of  many  a  slaughtered  foe. 
Short  was  the  struggle — through  his  heart 
A  foeman  struck  a  poisoned  dart. 
And  as  he,  fainting,  backward  drew, 
A  bullet  pierced  his  forehead  through, 

*  Oat  of  the  liogiilaritiM  in  the  foretts  is  a  tort  of  osi«rf,  or  withi,  called 
4^fw«t  by  tho  Spanlarde,  and  liame$  by  the  Frenc|i»  and  nibheea  by  the  Indiaoi,  which 
■re  nnially  employed  as  ropei  in  America*  Thii  plant  twists  about  the  trees  which 
it  meets  with,  and  rising  above  their  highest  branches.  Its  tendrils  descend  perpen* 
dieolarly,  strike  into  the  ground,  take  root,  rise  np  aronnd  another  tree,  and 
Ikns  Boont  and  descend  alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obUqnely.  by  the 
wind,  or  some  accident,  and  form  a  conftuion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  rs* 
the  riggiog  of  a  ship*   Bawn^ft  Nat*  HitU  Gnum,  99, 
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Winged  from  the  rude  rock's  pinsaele ; 
He  reeled — he  staggered-*' aod  he  fell 
Downward  upon  his  Loka*8  breast. 
And  sunk  to  everlasting  rest. 
Tliat  moment,  rolling  mountain  high 

A  billow  broke  across  the  bark. 
And  deep  from  every  human  eye 

Engulphed  them  in  its  bosom  dark. 
The  lightning  flashed  across  the  stream. 
The  nightbird  rung  its  funeral  scream. 
The  stranger  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answered  from  the  hill ; 
But  all  was  peaeefol,  calm,  and  still. 
When  morning  downed  upon  the  tide 
Where  lay  the  Exilb  and  his  Baidb  ! 

STANZAS. 
Jo       •       •       • 


When  thou  and  I  are  distant  far. 

Like  barks  that  part  in  stormy  weather 
Oh !  watch  betimes  that  lonely  star 

On  which  so  oft  we've  gazed  together. 
And  when  upon  its  lingering  bean 

You  dwell  in  sweet  despondency. 
Then  think  of  him,  whose  fondest  dream 

Of  bliss*— was  but  to  rest  with  thee ! 

That  dream  is  past—and  with  it,  all 

The  bright,  ideal,  hopes  that  won  me; 
And  vain  i  strqggle  to  recal 

The  hearts  that  never  wished  to  shmi  me  \ 
Oae— one  alone,  through  ev'ry  scene 

Was  born  to  bless  me  and  adore. 
But  fate  hath  rolled  a  flood  between. 

And  thou  and  I  must  meet  no  more. 

Yet  many  a  thought  of  vanished  years 

Shidl  memory  still  in  fondnest  treasure. 
When  eyes  that  now  are  dim  with  tears 

Were  only  kindled  then  with  pleasure;] 
And  dearer  ev*ry  thought  shall  be. 

By  sweet  remembrance  of  the  hours 
He  passed  in  earlier  days  with  thee. 

When  all  art>und  was  light  and  flowers !  - 
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JUr.^"  Caledonian  Laddie^'* 


Co  Ml,  roase  the  grieshock,  let  ui  hft.*« 

•^me  tale  o*  Scotland's  glory. 
For  Robin  Duncan  loVs  to  hear 

The  aiild  historic  story  ; 
And  she  was  aince  the  land  o*  chieli^ 

O'  bold  and  bravest  souls,  sirs, 
Wha  fear*d  not  a*  beneath  the  sun, 
I1iat*a  airetch'd  frae  pole  to  pole,  sir^t 

Then  rouse  the  griesbocK, — let  us  ha*e> 

Some  tale  o*  ancient  glory ; 
For  Scotland  boasts  to  ken  her  fame 
The  first  in  martial  story. 

The  highland  plaid,  the  lowland  plume. 

The  broad-sword  and  the  bonnet, 
ere  youth  and  vigor  to  my  heart. 

Though  grief  and  age  are  on  it : 
The  bairn  thai  burns  wi'  Scottish  bluid. 

Though  it  is  mean  and  lowly. 
Has  welcome  ip  these  aged  arms. 

For  Scottish  bluid  is  holy  \ 

Then  rouse  the  grieshock,--wba)t  is  pride 
If  we  disdain  to  mingle. 

Or  share  the  laurel  wL*  a  scure 
We  won  alone  and  single. 

'  Oh !  what  are  a'  the  names  and  pelf 
Q*  those  wha  sit  in  state,  sirs  ? 
Can  gold  or  titles  change  their  hearts. 
Or  make  the  bad  man  gieat,  sirs  ? 
,  Awa*  wi'  these — for  Scotia's  sons 

Are  wealthy  in  their  honor ; 
And  may  she  never  want  their  aid 
When  shame  or  danger  *s  on  her  ! 

Then  rouse  the  grieshock, — close  around. 

Ye  brothers  o'  my  bosom  ; 
The  hours  are  stakes  o'  life,  and  man 
To  friends  alone  should  lose  'em* 

My  highland  lass !  the  auld  man's  heart 

Has  gi'en  thee  niony  a  blessing — 
When  yQunger  lips  thy  lips  had  prest. 

And  younger  arnu  were  pressing  : 
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Glenallin  and  MalTina* 


And  these  were,  Jeannie,  a*  thoa  saw'st^ 

And  these  were  all  thou  knewest. 

But  now;  when  thou  hast  gang*d  afor^ 

Wha  hast  thou  found  the  truest ) 

But,  rouse  the  grieshock — hame  is  hamej 

Where'er  that  hame  may  be,  lass. 
The  cot  that's  roof *d  wi'  straw  at  hameA. 
Is  worth  the  town  to  me,  lass. 

But  now  thou  art  mine  ain  again. 

Thine  e*e  is  dry  and  brigbtning ! 
But  ah !  it  is  the  cauld  brown  leaf 
Left  blighted  by  the  lightning  I 
But  what  o*  this— thou  art  mine  ain. 
And  thou  hast  done  wi*  weeping— 
(.ike  flowers,  when  day's  bleak  snaw  is  |iast. 
Beneath  the  moonlight  sleeping. 

Then,  rouse  the  grieshock, — life  is  dull^. 

And  lanely  at  the  best  o  *t, 
And  he  who  sometimes  tastes  o*  peace^ 
To  chance  may  gi'^e  the  rest  o*  't. 

But,  Jeannie,  when  the  graff  has  closed, 

And  Duncan  is  na  mair,  Jane, 
What  wilt  thou  do,  my  highland  bairn  > 

Thou'lt  feel  it  deep  and  sair,  Jane ! 
But  come  the  future  as  it  will. 

The  world  is  lang  before  thee. 
When  Duncan's  hand  is  pass'd  frae  thee 
Another's  will  be  o'er  thee. 

Then,  roi^e  the  grieshock, — what  are  carea 

But  bubbles  on  the  water— 
Thy  smiles  shall  break  them  as  they  rise,— 
My  highland  bairn !  my  daughter  ! 

GLENULLIN  AND  MALVINA^ 


I  See  Avon's  mouldering  ruined  towers,. 

I  The  lone  reniains  of  happier  hours ; 

Where  the  sweet  harp  of  old  was  strung, 
I  And  bards  awoke  the  festive  song, 

I  That  told  the  deeds  of  other  dayn. 

And  gave  to  each  its  meed  of  praise  ; 
I  Of  blue-eyed  maids,  whose  smiles  are  o'er, 

I  A^ad  9hitfiaiii9>  who  arc  now  no  more  3 
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Chiefey  who  in  times  of  old  displayed 
The  lightning  of  their  battle  blade , 
Wlien  Albion's  watchfires  streamed  afor. 
The  signal- lights  of  death  and  war ! 
There  too,  the  revel  ever  gave 
Its  cheerful  welcome  to  the  brave ; 
The  festive  board  was  often  spread. 
And  the  light  dance  with  lively  tread 
Was  measured  by  the  young  and  &ir>  -  . 
Whom  love  and  music  gathered  there* 
Twas  then,  before  those  happy  days 
0*er  Avon  ceased  to  shed  their  rays. 
And  while  its  halls  stood  high  in  air^ 
Nor  mouldered  to  the  ruins  there^ 
Malvina  bloomed, — and  efery  hour 
That  brightened  o'er  her  woodbina  bower. 
Brought  with  it  ever  something  new. 
To  charm  the  geutle  maiden  too ; 
But  long  she  cherished  in  her  breast, 
A  passion  without  hope  or  rest. 
To  her  the  sweetest,  though  the  worst 
A  maiden  bosom  ever  nursed  $ 
Yet  blame  her  not^  for  he,  who  drew 
The  vision  o*er  her,  loved  her  too. 
Loved  with  that  pure  and  holy  flame 
That  all  through  life  still  burns  the  same, 
And»  like  the  sunflower,  ever  turns 
Still  to  its  God  4  where'er  he  burns. 
Oh !  blame  her  not-^the  sighs  that  stole 
In  secret  from  her  inmost  soul. 
The  bloom  that  faded  from  her  cheek. 
Those  weeping  eyes — too  well  could  speak 
The  withering  passion,  that  had  preyed 
So  long  upon  the  lovely  maid. 

Soon  as  the  beams  of  day  were  gone. 
And  the  lone  hour  of  night  came  on. 
The  hour  that  lovers  always  biess^ 
So  lovely  is  its  loneliness, 
Glenullin  ever  crossed  the  lake. 
And  found  his  loved  one  there  awake ; 
Found  only  her  awake,  and  weeping. 
While  all  the  world  around  was  sleeping ; 
Awake— to  see  the  rippling  tide 
Sparkle  around  his  shallop's  side. 
To  bear  the  dipping  of  the  oars, 
Tha.t  wafi  him  to  her  midnight  shores. 
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And  weeping— lest  some  ill-8(mrr*d  hoar 
Shoald  keep  him  fhini  her  lonely  bower/ 
Where  every  evening  calm  and  sweHj 
The  happy  pair  were  wont  to  meet. 
To  tell  their  passion  o'er  and  o*er« 
And  seal  the  vows  they  pledged  before. 

Ont  night — a  stilly,  lovely  night. 
When  all  around  seemed  calm  and  brtgbf> 
Glenulhn  steeired  his  little  skiff 
0*er  the  smooth  lake,  from  yonder  cliff. 
The  moon  was  beaming  in  her  pridej 
And  sparkled  on  the  sleeping  tide. 
That,  basking  in  the  beam  of  nighty 
Gave  mildly  back  the  silvery  lighu^- 
T*  impassioned  souls,  and  weeping  eyes. 
How  soothing  are  the  evening  skies. 
How  sweet  their  loneliness  comes  on. 
When  day's  last  lingering  beam  is  i^one  I 
How  sweet  to  him,  who,  seated  there, 
(lives  to  the  wind  his  raven  hatr. 
And  steering  o*er  the  silent  tide, 
Still  thinks  upon  his  lovely  bride  ! 
Too  dearly  sweet !  for  while  he  thought 
On  the  loved  one,  he  heeded  not 
liie  clouds,  that  riding  on  the  blast. 
Veiled  him  in  midnight  as  they  passed  ^ 
The  storm,  that  gathering  on  high. 
Was  sweeping  o*er  the  troubled  sky  j 
The  Benshee  flitting  darkly  by. 
The  hairbinger  of  ruin  nigh  j 
but  onward  mid  the  waters  dark. 
Still  ealm  he  steered  his  little  bark. 
Through  the  wild  waves,  unawed,  unmoved^ 
Keckless  of  all  but  her  he  loved ! 
He  thought  not,  that  hts  struggling  oar 
Was  ne*er  to  reach  the  distant  shore, — 
He  thought  not,  that  the  surfy  wave 
Was  soon  to  be  his  cheerless  grave— 
His  winding«8heet,  the  whitening  foam. 
And  the  hushed  wave  his  only  tomb ! 

bh !  who  can  tell  the  weight  of  woe 
That  crushed  the  maid,  when  he  was  low- 
He,  whom  she  cherished  in  her  breast. 
Her  souls  first  idol,  and  its  last ! 
Oh  )  who  can  tell  the  withering  pain, 
Ibat  burn'd  upon  her  feverad  brain> 


StansM  of  a  Wanderer* 

The  deep,  mute  agony>  that  stole 
All  other  feelings  from  her  8oal> 
And  left  her  iu  one  short,  dark  hoar, 
A  solitary  blasted  flower ! 
Ah  !  she  alone— alone  could  tell. 
Who  Mt, — who  knew  it  all  too  well*- 
Who,  now  her  hopes  of  bliss  were  o*er. 
Each  evening,  sought  the  fatal  shore. 
And  on  some  mossy  stone  reclined, 
Htr  fair  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 
There  loved  to  sit,  and  watch  the  wave 
That  rolled  above  his  lonely  grave. 
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Tve  wandered  unsheltered,  deserted  and  lone. 
For  means,  or  a  dwelling,  or  friends,  I  had  none. 
Yet,  nature  before  nie — the  sun  in  the  sky, 
I've  tasted  of  pleasures  no  money  can  buy  : 
I  have  bounded  o*er  hills  unfrequented  by  men. 

Have  climbed  the  steep  cliff,  on  its  top  to  recline. 
With  the  wide  world  beneath  me— ^Oh,  poverty  then 

Thou  hast  l)een  all  forgotten-r-what  raptures  were  mine  I 

It  is  true  other  feelings,  less  ardent  and  bright. 
And  perhaps  less  refined,  on  my  mind  would  intrude. 

When  Fve  paused  in  a  simile — stoop*d  in  a  flight. 
To  consider  my  chance  for  a  shelter  and  food ! 

For  though  Hope  brightly  tinted  as  Poetry  drew. 

Both  soothing  my  sorrow,  if  any  I  knew. 

Yet  experience  must  own,  though  a  Poet  is  loth. 

That  hunger  when  pressing  is  stronger  than  both* 

For  a  metaphor  never  could  recompense  me. 

For  a  roll  in  the  morning,  fresh  butter  and  tea ; 

Alas !  a  mere  mortal,  I  never  could  hope 

To  dine  on  a  simile— sup  on  a  trope ! 

Yet  a  little  sufficed  me,  too  happy  to  find 

The  welcome  and  fare  of  a  cottager  kind  ; 

And  if  threatened  the  sky— for  unless  when  it  might 

That  sky  was  my  canopy  all  the  long  night— 

His  toof  I  would  share,  and  the  morrow's  first  ray. 

Found  me  fresh  on  the  mountains,  elastic  and  gay. 
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Thus  pcx>r  and  anaeUled,  contented  and  light. 

Where  nature  was  calmest  ai^d  niUdest  I've  coved  ; 
Her  image  was  ever  the  direst  in  sight. 

Her  liberty  always  the  life  that  I  loved, 
I  have  hailed  her  where  few  have  beheld  her  before. 

In  the  depth  of  wild  moantaina  deserted  and  still. 
Where  Tve  gazed  on  the  clouds  moviDg  heavily  o'er. 

And  hav^utter'd  my  musings  aloud  and  mt  will. 

I  have  hailed  her  from  crags  that  were  steep  to  the  eye. 

Where  the  wild  eagle  flatter'd  his  wings  ere  he*d  fly; 

Where  hills  stretched  beneath  me  appeared  dim  and  gray, 

And  objects  less  great  all  in  mistiness  lay* 

Oh,  there  as  I've  stood  I  was  blest  could  I  trace 

The  way  I  had  journey— some  favorite  place— 

A  grove  in  the  distance-<-a  meadow  of  green— 

A  cliff,  or  a  peak  wheie  before  I  had  been  :^- 

But  if  the  loved  hills  of  my  childhood  arose. 

How  fondly  my  fancy  would  dwell  upon  those ! 

Oh,  Erin !— I've  roamed  through  thy  vallies  of  green. 

Thy  wildest  of  mountains  my  footsteps  have  ti4Nl, 
Yet  never  unfriended,  unsheltered  I've  been. 

For  here  Hospitality  rules  as  a  gtxl ! 
A  pennyless  wanderer  lonely,  unknown. 

In  this  simple  raiment  uncourtly  and  rough, 
I  needed  no  passport  to  win  to  his  throne 

Save  the  claim  of  a  stranger — but  that  was  enough* 
Wherever  in  future  I'm  destined  to  rove. 

Whether  fate  may  depress  me,  or  fortune  may  raise. 
Oh  Eriq  ! — ^thou  region  of  beauty  and  love, 

A  shelterless  stranger  shall  give  thee  his  praise ! 


Yet  was  I  all  lonely — and  have  1  forgot 

My  |)artner  in  travel,  companion  in  toil. 
That  united  his  fete  to  my  desolate  lot. 

And  now  is  at  rest  in  the  mountainous  soil ) 
Oh,  Faithful  my  dog— ever  faithful  to  me. 

And  have  I  forgot  thee — and  do  1  forget? 
Oh  no !  in  my  dreams  thy  mute  image  I  see. 

And  waking  I  name  thee  in  tears  of  regret ! 
For  me  thou  hast  buflfetted  poverty's  ills. 

To  follow  my  fortune^toils,  hardships  and  woes. 
Of  my  crust  thou  hast  shared  on  the  Northern  bills. 

And  there  as  I  slept  thou  hast  watched  my  repose. 
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T«va8  a  desolate  day  when  you  dropped  al  uy  side. 

On  the  moontains  you  fell— not  a  cabbin  was  nigh  j 
Long— long  you  sustained  it—but  vainly  'twas  tri^. 

For  thus  thou  wert  foted  before  me  to  die ! 
1  bent  on  my  knees — thy  poor  head  I  sustained. 

And  called  thee  my  Faithful— *and  pressed  thee  a  kiss. 
One  look  you  bestowed  as  thine  eyes  feebly  strained. 

Oh  did  it  reproach  me— who  brought  thee  to  this  ? 
Oh  no— 'twas  the  look  of  a  happier  day. 

Yet  kinder  in  death,  and  as  fate  seemed  to  fhiwn. 
And  1  felt  thy  parched  tongue  as  thy  breath  passed  away. 

And  thy  head  on  my  bosom  dropp'd  lifelessly  down  I 

Twas  a  desolate  day  when  I  fbund  thou  wert  dead. 

When  pressM  to  my  bosom  it  did  not  restore, 
I  blush  not  to  own  tl»t  1  wept  at  thy  head. 

Till  nature  exhausted— would  weep  thee  no  more ! 
That  day — on' my  food  I  bestowed  little  heed. 

That  night  of  my  mourning — 1  watched  at  thy  side, 
Twas  then  I  bethought  I  was  lonely  indeed. 

Since  thou  my  companion— my  Faithful  had'st  died. 
I  presB*d  thee  more  close  as  beside  thee  1  lay. 

When  the  ravenous  birds  circled  over  my  head. 
And  when  the  wild  fox  skolk'd  around  for  his  prey, 

I  scar'd  him  aloof— and  he  howVd  as  be  fled ! 

At  the  morning's  first  light  In  my  arms  I  bore  thee. 

And  buried  thee  deep  on  a  mountain  above ; 
And  oh,  my  poor  dog !  as  the  earth  I  flung  o'er  thee, 

I  thought  ot  thy  sufierings— and  aU  for  thy  love ! 
No  marble  is  there  thy  loved  ashes  to  keep. 

No  scu^ture  announces  how  well  thou  art  pnus'd. 
But  I  burned  thee  darkly,  and  buried  thee  deep. 

And  over  thy  grave  a  rude  monument  rais'd. 

That  spot  IS  remote  among  mountains  of  gloom. 
It  lies  unfrequented  and  nearly  unknown. 

And  ofl  in  my  foncy  1  view  the  gray  tomb. 
Where  thou  liest  my  Faithful— all  dark  and  alone ! 

•  •  • 

LETTER  ?ROM  ALCB8TUS  TO  LINDOR, 


A  few  moons  hence  our  eaglet  pinions  flew 
9ack  to  those  golden  scenes  we  traced  anew 
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On  our  minds*  tablet— ii  th*  impression  gone. 

By  which  our  mutual  feelings  then  were  known } 

1b  there  do  image  yet  imprinted  there. 

That  doth  one  thought  of  former  moments  bear. 

Which  Time  with  his  quick  wing  allow'd  to  stay. 

When  rushing  past  he  swept  the  rest  away } 

And  it  requires  but  little  art  to  bring 

Back  to  the  heart— •what  flutter'd  at  its  spring ! 

Oh !  pardon — if  I  wake  a  thought  that  pains. 

Which,  thou^th  a  ruin,  stands — when  nothing  else  remainti 

I  woold  avoid  that  private  agony. 

Which  dwells^  mayhap,  with  things  that  ne'er  may  be ! 

Here,  wh^ere  no  midnight  revellers  maintain 

With  lawless  rule,  their  dissipated  reign. 

Where,  like  the  moth,  the  houra  of  night  aspire 

To  court  the  lamp,  and  round  that  lamp,  expire-** 

Where  Locke  supplies  the  Cyprian's  vacant  place, 

(What  cannot  Logic  do  in  such  a  case) 

Working  a  wond*rous  change  in  thoughts  and  things. 

Such  as  to  vet'ran  rakes,  seclusion  brings-^ 

Here,  I  may  turn  a  heart  of  purer  pride 

To  those  with  whom  it  is  so  much  allied ! 

To  those  with  whom  it  dwells  when  mem*ry's  dew 

Refreshes  hours  long  pa&t,  the  happy— but  the  few ! 

Oft  have  I  thought  how  stale  reilectloti  growa. 

When  apathy  attends  it  to  the  close  ; 

When  through  the  vacant  mind  it  roams  at  will. 

But  feeds  on  spleen,  and  is  unsated  still. — 

And  many  a  time  the  mind,  untun*d,  unfit 

For  all  it  lov*d,  oi^  all  that  hallow*d  it — 

Is  as  the  straw  upon  a  whirlpoors  brink. 

That  stirs  not  now,  but  in  a  breath  may  sink-* 

A  cold  monotony  of  black  despair. 

That  makes  no  ruin — but  is  embryo  there-^ 

That  seeks  to  bury  what  it  cannot  hide. 

The  reason's  vioiim,  and  its  suicide, — 

A  weary  restlessness  of  soul  and  mood 

That  is  the  curse  and  prey  of  solitude— 

A  deep  and  bitter  spirit  of  the  heart. 

That  is  the  being  of  the  vital  part. 

Whose  breath  is  hot  and  cold — a  sudden  gloom 

That  spreads  o*er  all  between  us  and  the  tomb  ^    * 

A  fearful  something  of  the  heart  or  head. 

That  mocks  at  living  things,  and  fears  the  dead — 

All  these  exist  in  weariness  of  mind. 

When  thought  p  duli^  hope  cold^  and  passion  blindi 
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I  will  not  blame  myself  or  fickle  fate. 

That  hours  like  these  have  troubl'd  me  of  late. 

But  leaving  causes  to  more  studious  houn« 

Bind  up  the  broken  sepulchre  with  flowers. 

In  books  and  study  we  are  sure  to  find 

An  antidote  for  the  distemper' d  mind  > 

These,  these^  can  people  solitude, — while  giving 

Its  loneliness  a  tongue  beyond  the  living. 

Oh  I  learning  is  the  wizard  of  the  heart, 

Ruling  its  deepest  powers,  and  gentlest  part — 

Who  has  a  triumph  in  the  spell  she  gives. 

To  raise  her  beings  over  all  that  lives. — 

But  ah  !  these  halcyon  days  are  gone  from  her. 

When  Fame  was  but  her  hand-maid,  not  her  sepulchre! 

Oh !  who  shall  now  now  revive  th*  augustan  days  > 

Who  from  Westminster's  Charnel  snatch  the  bays 

Of  Genius— -buried  in  a  broken  sleep. 

That  seldom  wakes,  and  then  awakes  to  weep! 

Our's  is  a  darken'd  sky,— but  here  and  there 

A  ligbt'ning  star-beam  hurries  through  the  air — 

And  these  are  few,  whose  short  and  waad'ring  light. 

Is  but  the  flashing  of  a  troubled  night! 

That  rainbow's  loveliness,  whose  mighty  sweep 

Encircrd  all,  doth  now  enshrined  sleep 

In  the  deep  shadows  of  its  own  bright  home. 

That  giant-span  which  spread  o*er  Heaven's  wide  dome  I 

Yet  It  bath  left  behind  a  ling'ring  trace, 

A  faint,  pale,  glory  through  th*  ethereal  space. 

And  o'er  that  track  no  star  hath  ever  past. 

For  it  shall  beam  alone,  unequall'd,  to  the  last ! 

In  the  dim  gathering  of  a  thunder  cloud, 
Surcharg'd  with  vivid  beams  that  burat  their  shroud. 
One  wayward  planet — formless-^and  alone — 
Hath  fix'd  in  gloomy  greatness  its  impervious  throne. 

Like  a  bright  eye  in  beauty's  fairest  face. 

In  a  blue  speck  a  sparkle  holds  its  place. 

That  throws  a  playful  lustre  round  its  shrine. 

Fair  Venus  !  all  its  light^its  splendors— all  are  thine!* 

And  these  are  now  the  only  light  we'ire  given. 
To  bam  along  the  vast,  unmeasured,  Heav'n, 
Save  where  a  fugitive  or  meaner  star 
Is  kindled  in  the  mist,  or  seen  afar. 

*  Liador^  discemment  will  discover  wbofs  cbaractcrs  art  attempttd  ia  tbess 
tkrte  portraltf* 

TOL.  I.— KO.  HI.  t  I 
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These  lines  and  thoughts  are  few  that  thus  I  MAd> 
Content,— if  they're  not  censur*d  by  my  friend. 
The  mind  that  dictates,  is  the  mind  that  learns* 
(For  seldom  its  own  errors  it  discerns) 
When  minds,  like  your*s,  of  higher  gift  are  near. 
To  mark  such  faults  aa  you'll  discover  here. 

Farewell !  the  taper  burning  to  Its  dose. 

Warns  your  poor  poet  to  his  night's  repose— 

I  yield  to  drowsiness,  and  fading  light,-— 

And  with  Cbilde  Harold  cry,  'Good  night*—-'  Good  oight/ 


ProiH  vkMt%  90«  €9Lu^h€  eandU  whan  ff0U  mmi* 

In  our  last  we  promised  a  notice  of  the  revival  of  Shakesreare'a 
*'  Twelfth  Night,**  which  was  lately  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 
We  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  old  Drama  was  not  neglected,  and 
although  this  was  not  one  of  the  plays  we  would  be  most  anxious  to 
see  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  oblivion*  we  were  pleased  with  the 
hope  it  aflbrded  of  the  production  of  other  and  better  pieces  of  the 
same  school, 

Thift  play  which  Malone  conjectures  }n  his  chronology  to  be  the  last 
of  Shakespeare's  composition*  and  to  have  been  written  in  bis  r^tiie- 
ment  in  the  country  after  quitting  the  Theatre,  about  three  years 
before  hit  death,  was,  perhaps,  an  injudicious  selection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performance;  H  possesses  but  few  marks  of  that  great  genius 
which  is  evident  in  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  the  Tempest — he 
poetry  but  seldom  aspires  to  beaut r,  and  the  incidents  are  in  piany 
places  uninteresting,  and  unnatural.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
understoiid  to  deny  the  wit  of  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  wbkh  is 
eminently  comic,  but,  with  the  exception  of  their  characters  and  that 
of  Malvolio,  we  do  not  recogni^  much  in  the  piece  to  amuse  an 
audienee.  The  first  scene,  according  to  the  original,  19  the  Duke 
Orsino*s  palace,  in  which  he  reveals  his  love  for  Olivia— to  this  follows 
the  shipwreck,  and  the  landjngof  Vio)a — t^e  plot  then  proceeds  with 
Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  (m.  which  is  succeeded  by 
the  Duke's  palace,— in  which  latter  scene  Viola  is  introduced  inOrsi^o'a 
service,  and  as  having  already  been  far  advance4  in  his  favor-i-here 
probability  is  in  some  measure  shocked  by  the  short  space  between  her 
landing,  And  ber  final  cfijibjifhment  at  ibe  palaccj  wbich  the  plaj 
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«i«ret  to  be  three  days,  but  which  no  rtHortal  bein$  co*)1d  imagineto 
be  three  hours  either  from  the  (lerusal  or  tHe  iMtrformsn'ce.  ik  the 
revired  play  the  sea  coast  is  the  first  scene,  and  Viola  is  at  once'brooght 
ioTwmrd,  by  this  mean*  throwing  baek  the  time  of  her  reaching  the 
shore  to  the  earliest  event  in  the  piece-^we  are  falty  of  opinion  tha€ 
this  was  judicious,  not  for  the  reason  alhjded  to,  bxrt  because  it  leaves 
oQt  a  short  and  uninteresting  scene  which  occurs  in  the  old  edition^ 
while  the  opening  speech  (which  is  the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  Drama) 
is  preserved  in  another  place.  We  endeavoured  to  trace  the  scenes, 
as  they  passed  on  the  stage,  in  a  copy  which  we  held  in  our  hands,  but 
this  waa  impracticable,  for  they  were  so  reversed,  and  so  altered,  that 
We  IV>und  ourselves  unable  to  follow  them,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  obtaining  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the  words  which 
the  actors  were  delivering.  We  observed  that,  with  that  spirit  which 
lias  hitherto  marked  almost  all  the  revisers  of  Shakespeare's  text,  there 
were  great  liberties  taken  with  this  comedy  by  the  introduction  of 
•ongs,  glees,  and  duetts,  and,  had  We  not  known  it  before,  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  it  as  an  opera.  Amongst  other  impro- 
prieties  of  this  kind  we  remaiked  that  of  giving  a  duett  to  Olivia  and 
Viola  ia  the  fir^t  scene  between  them,  which  not  only  outrages  nature, 
from  the  situation  in  which  they  are  at  the  time,  but  is  in  itself  m 
sorry  amusement  for  auditors :  in  Act  9d,  Scene  Sd,  a  body  of  hawkers 
are  brought  out  fur  the  purpose  of  binginga  chorus ;  which  hawkers  and 
which  chorus  were  never  dreamt  of  by  Shakespeare  (at  least  according 
lt>  I  hose  editions  which  we  have  seen) — a  serenade  and  a  multitude  of 
men  and  women  are  introduced  under  the  windows  of  Olivia,  which 
were  equally  foreign  to  the  author's  design;  and  in  the  fourth  act, 
which  eertainly  from  its  brevity  required  some  addition,  the  mask  of 
Ceres  and  Juno  is  represented,  with  splendid  scenery  and  dresses. 

On  the  general  impression  of  this  play  we  are  not  disposed  to  think 
fevorably  of  its  reception— its  comic  resources  are  now  obsolete,  and 
the  nature  of  their  drift  is  not  now  understood— Doctor  Johnson  fully 
appreciated  its  merits  when  he  made  the  following  observation,  **  the 
solikiqoy  of  Malvolio  is  truly  Comic;  but  he  is  betrayed  to  ridicule 
ttierely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Olivia,  and  the  succeeding  per- 
plexity, though  well  enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
credibility,  and  fails  to  prepuce  the  proper  instruction  required  in  the 
dmma,  as  it  exhibits  no  just  picture  of  life." 

As  innovations  in  the  musical  department  were  made  with  so  un* 
sparing  a  hand,  we  were  surprised  that  they  did  not  put  in  a  ^oiid 
finale  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clowns  little  ballad  of 

Wlien  that  I  was  and  a  little  tioy  l>oy,  dEre* 

Mr-  Frederick  Jones,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  second  of 
|r«bruary,  in  the  character  of  lago.  The  motives  which  induced  him  to 
this  were  of  snch  a  nature  as  precluded  the  danger  of  an  unfavourable 
reception,  and  a  crowded  auditory  assembled  to  witness  the  perform- 
suice.    Under  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded^  and  la  eaa« 
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.-.deration  of  hU  first  effbrt,  we  will  forbear  offcnng  any  '^''^"i^P^ 
hi.  histrionic  talent.  ,  but  with  sincerity  and  ««««»«•' ^^''i'.'^i^d 
him  a  few  improvementi  in  hi.  manner.  The  change.  «>f  »"?ff' ".'*^  "'.J 
theexprewion  of  hi.  countenance  are  not  .uflBc.ently  "n""^*^-'^  *""•* 
bTwell  did  Mr.  J.  give  the  transitions  of  attitude  le«  freq-'n^T;  ^' 
dwelline  longer  on  a  natural  position,  assume  a  style  of  Mting  more 
SecUitrJ^the^wms  should  not  be  moved  «>."PWly.  «>'«'' "-"""jj*^" 
be  governed  by  the  passions,  and  the  voice  should  •»?»,  •^,'^^^" 
hurried  way,  but  with  more  calmness  and  coolnMs.    Of  Mr.  Wardes 
Othello  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  i-we  think  »»"»  g'"^^™"  "  ??[: 
siderably  improved  since  we  remember  to  have  seen  him  first,  ana  nis 
performance  of  this  character  convinced  us  that  he  possesses  an  origin^ 
eenius.    In  the  deeply-wrought  and  impassioned  parts  he  was  tiotao 
effective  as  Kean.  but  on  the  general  impression  we  were  seldom  better 
pleased.     His  delivery  of  that  beautiful  passage 

Farewell  the  tranqail  mind,  &e. 

was  excellent.  We  did  not  think  his  address  to  the  Senate  was  well 
delivered,  nor  his  scene  with  Desdemona  and  Ludovico— but  ojacaa- 
duding  scene  recovered  him  in  our  estimation,  and,  when  he  finds  be 
has  wronged  Cassio, 

I  aak  Toor  pardon 

was  inimitably  given.    Of  the  other  characters  in  which  we  have  lately 
witnessed  this  gentleman,  Chamont   in  the  "  Orphan"  was  the  prin- 
cipal.   We  would  observe  in  this  play,  that  the  incident  upon  which  the 
plot  turns  is  not  only  improbable  but  revolting — the  catastrophe  is  a 
disgusting  picture  of  sin  and  bloodahed^and  there  is  no  virtuous  feeling 
awakened  throughout  the  entire.    Otway,  who  was  a  beautiful  poet, 
and  produced  one  of  the  finest  dramas  in  our  language^  had  a  vile  taste 
for  corrupt  and  dangerous  wit :— he  possessed  an  ascendancy  over  the 
heart,  and  entering  its  deepest  recesses  he  pourtiayed  It  in  all  its  secret 
associations,  tore  off  the  veil  of  affectation  and  dbguise,  and  ezpcMed  it 
without  mercy  in  all  its  naked  deformity.     Who  could  read  the  original 
scenes  of  ••  Venice  Preserved?" — we  forbear  dwelling  on  them — they 
are  offensive  to  the  most  abandoned  judgment.     We  would  be  happy  to 
understand  that  the  «<  Orphan"  was  dismissed  from  the  atage.     Mr. 
Warde  gave  a  chaste  delineation  of  the  impetuous  Chamont,  who,  by 
the  bye,  is  the  only  li\ing  character,  with  the  exception  of  Acasto,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece.     Mr.  Holman  earned  a  reputation  in  the 
personification  of  the  Young  Soldier,  and  in  that  celebrated  passage. 

Take  klm  to  your  cloMt,  aod  teach  him  better  manDen— 

He  was  considered  to  have  eictlled.  In  that  part  where  Chamont  dei- 
SM>i!?./J*^*!i*''*^y*°S  commands,  Mr.  Warde  reminded  us  siroogly 
•i  wir.  J^  Ci<eady~  the  choaking  utterance— the  suppressed  sighs— wtr^ 
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til  in  the  style  of  that  actor,  and  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  the 
iimilitude.  There  were  several  passages  in  which  Mr.  W.  won  oar 
applause^  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  scene  where  he  upbraids 
Acasto  with  Castalio's  supposed  villainy.  We  also  saw  him  in  Maodiiff, 
which  is  rather  below  his  abilities;  we  remember  Mr.  Huntley  in  this 
part,  and  we  believe  on  drawing  a  comparison  we  were  inclined  to 
consider  that  he  was  better  than  Mr.  W.  in  that  scene  where  he  hears  of 
his  wife's  death;  the  sudden  burst  of  agony  with  which  Macduff  ex- 
claims 

He  has  no  children 

was  finely  and  naturally  given  by  Huntley.  On  discovering  the  murder  of 
the  king  Mr.  W.  was  very  effective.  Edgar,  in  "  King  I^ar'*  is  one  of 
these  characters  which  require  a  peculiar  talent,  and  in  which  few 
|ierformers  have  excelled.  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Huntley  were  the 
best  representatives  we  had  previously  seen  of  it,  and  it  is  no  small 
degree  of  approbation  to  say  that  Mr.  Warde  was  infinitely  better  than 
either. 

It  is  not  without  considerable  pleasure  we  notice  the  further  progress 
of  Miss  Kelly's  fame— > with  all  our  recollections  of  the  excellence  of  a 
late  actress  we  could  not  withhold  our  warmest  approval  of  her  chaste 
personification  of  Desdemona — it  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  acting,  and|had 
indeed  few  faults.  There  was  a  delicate  simplicity  about  her  action,  an 
unaftcted  manner  in  her  delivery— -that  fascinated  us.  To  point  out 
those  parts  where  she  excelled  would  be  to  trace  something  that  was 
generally  attractive,  and  dwell  upon  the  minute  parts  of  its  loveliness. 
Her  early  scenes  with  Othello — her  innocent  eipression  of  voice  and 
festure  when  she  pleads  for  Cassio's  restitution,  her  broken-hearted 
torn  when  she  learns  that  he  doubts  her — her  struggles  to  recover  his 
affection,  and  to  convince  him  that  she  is  faithful— were  all  eminently 
natural.  Her  final  scene,  however,  was  not  so  well;  but  in  making  this 
observation  we  would  remark  that  the  catastrophe  of  this  play  b 
awkwardly  managed,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  render  it,  at  least 
on  Desdemona's  part,  either  effective  or  just.  We  regretted  to  find  that 
Miss  Kelly  was  to  perform  Monimia  in  the  "  Orphan^"  and>  as  we  an. 
ticipaied,  she  utterly  failed. 

VVe  are  sorry  we  do  not  oftener  see  Miss  Lacy  in  those  characters 
which  her  abilities  render  interesting,  and  we  were  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed to  observe  that  the  pari  of  Virginia,  which  was  written  for  her 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  was  lately  played  by  Miss  S.  Booth.  With- 
out detracting  from  the  merit  of  this  lady,  we  must  observe  that  our 
remembrance  of  Miss  Lacy's  performance  led  us  to  think  that  Miss  B. 
did  not  gitethat  coloring  to  the  distress  of  the  Roman  Maid,  of  which 
we  imagined  the  design  susceptible.  The  scene  between  Virginius  and 
his  daughter  is  so  beautifully  conceived  and  to  delicately  furnished  that 
it  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fine  touches  of  feeling  to 
render  it  all  the  author  intended — here  Miss  Lacy  was  extremely  affect- 
ip^— faiecause  she  was  extremely  natural,  and  we  do  not  recollect  to 
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have  seen  a  more  faithful  ref>res^nta(idn  of  ^  just  and  adn)ir*able 
original.  Miss  LfKcy's  Portia  is  aho  tvell  imagltiedr^  and  we  i^ouldbe 
glad  that  thuse  I  alerts  which  none  can  qti^ation  would  totn^  mora  fre- 
quently before  U8. 

Of  Miss  Booth's  general  perFormance  it  is  buf  jnstice  to  say  t1)at  ahe 
aCqiiits  herself  with  considerable  eclat  in  a  certain  range  of  comedy, 
but  she  does  nor  possess  the  requiiites  which' are  necessary  to  tragedy. 

There  has  been  no* augmentation  in  the  number  or  talentf^  of  the 
ladies  at  the  Theatre  since  our  last  notice.  Miss  Byrne  still  holds 
the  ascendancy  in  the  vocal  depart menf>  and  Mrs.  Austin^  who 
certainly  executes  with  much  skill  -the  difficult  songs  that  she  sometimes 
undertakes,  is  still  a  great  defaulter  in  the  articulation  of  her  words. 
Mrs.  Haydn  Corri  does  not  appear  to.be  a  favorite — at  least,  she  has 
not  yet  given  us  any  reason  to  think sHe  is  capable  of  playing  Polly  which, 
however,  she  attempted.  Mrs«  Humby  has  no  rival,  and  with  a  counte- 
nanee  over  which  a  mingled  innoc*ence  and  roguishness  continually 
play,  she  performs  to  an  audience  fabctnated  by  her  sprtghtliness.  Mrs. 
Searle  and  Miss  U.  Lacy  still  hold  their  empire  on  "  light  fantastic 
toe** — but  in  making  a  comparison  between  those  ladies  we  would 
remark  that  however  Mrs,  Searle  may  captivate  by  the  biilliancy  of  her 
execution  and  skill,  Mi»s  H.  Lacy  always  gains  our  applause  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  retiring  mudesty  of  her  manner. 

Mr.  Cobham  is  still  affected  by  an  unalterable  walk  ;-  we  are  sorry 
for  it.  Siccius  Dentatus,  Acasto,  and  the  rest  suffer  miuch  by  it,  and  to 
those  who  observe  it  we  are  sure  its  sameness  must  appear  unnatural. 
Is  it  difficult  to  walk  in  upon  the  stage  as  if  it  were  a  private  room  } — 
cannot  an  actor  persuade  himself  to  be  at  repose,  and  tread  the  boards 
without  bombast  or  affectation  ? 

We  have  not  been  favored  often  by  Mr.  Farren*s  appearance — but  as 
we  owe  to  bis  exertions  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Theatre  we 
have  more  to  acknowledge  than  the  merits  of  his  acting.  The  design  is 
hastening  rapidly  to  completion— the  entrances  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  opening,  and  the  lobbies  and  other  passages  are  now 
neat  and  comfortable. 

Why  does  Mr.  Hanierton  play  Alonzo,  Casfalio,  or  any  other  cha- 
racter in  tragedy  ?— 'his  face,  his  action,  and  bis  delivery  are  continually 
at  war  with  nature. — Mr.  Armstrong  went  on  better  in  Polydore  than  we 
suspected  he  would— »t his  gentleman  is  very  useful  and  efficient. — Mr. 
Cunningham  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  stage,  and  we  are  unwilling  to 
apeak  of  him — but  it  it  had  been  the  oommencement  of  his  career  we 
would  have  advised  him  to  adopt  any  other  profession  in  preference. 

Ttie  principal  novelty  which  has  been  lately  presented  is  *'  Aladdin, 
or  the  Wonderful  Lamp*' — of  the  scenery  and  decorations  &c.  too  much 
cannot  be  said. — The  plot  is  drawn  from  the  Arabian  Fable  bearing  that 
name,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  from  the  original ;  the  drama- 
tist .vherever  he  has  changed  the  story  has  not  improved  it,  for  we  do 
not  think  it  combines  so  much*  interest  as  the  enthusiasm  of  an  earlier 
day  threw  round  the  former.    The  rapid  'Succession  of  beautiful  and 
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•ptenHid  views  are  the  eUmeHoB»  of  the  piece,-— the  Blue  Mountaios-*- 
the  Magic  Cavern— -Flyiiig  Palaoe—Desarts— -Bridges —and  streets— 
diteoived  and  changed  under  the  influence  of  '*  the  wonderful  lanip^** 
with  a  dwif(neB4  that  leaves  refleotioA  no  pause —and  in  the  moment  we 
would  cooai^er  how  ihe  last  scene  has  vanished  from  us,  another  starts 
up  in  all  the  bi  illiancy  that  (lainting  and  ornament  can  bestow  ;•— we  are 
hurried  by  the  Magician  from  "  Cown  to  town''---and  the  eye,  while  it 
wandei  s  amougst  ihe  beauties  before  it,  loses  the  power  of  distintcuit^hing 
the  peculiar  attributes  of  each  in  the  variety  that  dazzles  and  delights 
it. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  seeing  Mr.  Young  in  some  of  hie  best 
charaotera.     This   gentleman  originally  appeared  in   London  in  the 
tragedy  of   *'  Uamler/'    and  excited  no  ordinary  expectations.    He 
posseases  those  .external  quaUfioations  which  throw  an  appearance  of 
reality  over  the  fictitious  beings  of  the  drama,  embodying  the  noble 
pictures  of  the  tragic  poet,  in  a  figure  as  bold  and  graceful  as  tho 
design.— When  we  behold  him  folded  in  the  toga  of  ancient  Home, 
SMuming  the  dignity  of  her  heroes  and- her  iihilosophers,  with  all  the 
lofiioeas  of  their  carriage,    and  the  calome&s  of  their  manner,  the 
scenes  of  antiquity  appear  revived  before  us,  and  we  gaze  U|K)a  the 
living  actor,  with  those  feelings  of  admiration  we  would  entertain  ia 
eontemplaiioa  of  a  faultless  statue,   garbed  in  the  attire  of  former 
ages.    While  we  give  Mr.  Young  all  the  merits  of  personal  superiority, 
we  are  willing  to  admit  his  claim  to  a  higher  degree  of  praise  in  the 
attainmeata  of  ao  .accomplished  mind-^a  chaste  judgment, — and  an 
eicellent  delivery.    We  have,    perhaps,  gone  the  extent   which  our 
opinion  will  permit,  and  without  dwelling  on  his  talents  as  they  are 
particularly  exhibited  iu  his  delineations,  we  will  only  glance  at  them 
generally.     There  is  a  coldness  in  his  manner  that  wants  vigor  and 
animation — a  chaste^   correct,   scholastic  precision  in  his  delivery— a> 
•todied  emphasis  in  his  expression — which  no  poetry  can  win  into 
warmth — it  is  the  stilly  lake « undisturbed  by  the  storm,  whose  face  Is 
lovely  and  unruffled'^-no  passion  agitates  his  frame,  no  burst  of  feeling 
awakens  the  wild  tumult  of  conflicting  amotions — all  is  fieaceful  and 
•erene.     "  Lear"  was,  perhaps,  htb  boldest  efibrt,  yet  it  did  not  reach  the 
climax  of  rage  and  madness  which  his  predecessors  correctly  gave  it.— 
^'  Macbeth*'  is  a  character  so  full  of  mpral  reasoning  that  it  refiresenls  a 
philosopher  rather  than  a  soldier  }  we  had  the  remembrance  of  Kemble 
in  our  minds,  and  we  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Young's  performance. 
He  is  noiv  too  grave  for  Hamlet,  in  which,  however,  he  had  no  com- 
petitor some  years  ago.      We  esteem  his  Zanga  to  be  a  perfect  and 
finished  piece  of  acting,  and  at  the  present   day  we  think  he  stands 
unrivalled  in  this  part.     We  have  seen  him  in  Virginius — we  regret  we 
are  obliged  to  pass  this  in  silence— there  is  but  one  Virginius  on  the 
stage — but  one  whose  sway  over  the  heart  in  this  character  is  as  unli- 
mifed  as  it  is  irresistible,  and  to  him  alone  we  can  allow  unqualified 
applause.     Any  performance  will  sufier  by  comparison  with  that  which 
is  superior  ^^d  the  fine  conception  and  chaste  execution -of  M'Crcady 
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in  the  injured  "  Centurion*'  left  so  strong  an  impreKion  on  oar  ima- 
gination, that  the  recollection  of  it  was  iniruding  on  us  every  moment 
to  Mr.  Young's  dbadvantage.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
on  him  any  further — we  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  Tragedy,  which  is  a  perfect  novelty  in  this  kingdom,  as  a 
copy  cannot  he  obtained  at  any  of  the  booksellers. 

"Virginius"  was  originally  brought  out  in  London  in  May  last 
The  story  is  well  known,  and  does  not  possess  the  attractions  of 
originality— ia  Garrick*s  time  a  tragedy  was  produced  under  this  name 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crisp,  which  owed  its  success  to  his  performance ;  we 
have  had  several  others  upon  the  same  subject,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  met  such  a  reception  from  the  public  as  that  under  our  notice. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  adapted  his  play  so  happily  to  representation  that 
every  scene  is  efifective— every  character  is  interesting,  and,  although 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  catastrophe  before  we  enter  the  Theatre, 
yet  we  are  kept  in  suspense  to  the  laat  scene.  The  scenes  in  Virginius*s 
house  in  which  his  daughter  is  introduced  are  naturally  and  delicately 
drawn — the  anguish  of  the  father — the. feelings  of  the  lover**are  all 
faithfully  preserved,  and,  if  we  except  the  outrage  of  the  Roman  cha* 
racter  in  the  last  act  by  representing  Virginius  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
the  general  conduct  of  the  piece  is  judicious.  Siccius  Dentatus  is  a 
vulgar  brawler,  and  we  regret  that  language  more  dignified  was  not 
given  to  him.  Iciiius  is  too  much  resigned  to  the  lo&s  of  Virginia, 
and  does  not  at  all  participate  in  the  sorrow  of  her  father.  The  follow* 
ing  extract  is  not  selected  from  its  peculiar  beauty^  but  as  a  specimen 
of  the  style  in  which  this  Tragedy  is  written. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  adopted  the  obsolete  style  of  dramatic  writing,  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  remarking  that  there  is  a  coloring  of  nature 
throughout  the  entire  that  few,  if  any  of  our  modern  writers  have 
attained. 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  close  this  notice ;  should  a  future  oppor- 
tunity ofier  itself,  we  will  again  resume  it. 

A  dramatic  burletta  called  ''  Don  Giovanni,  or  a  Spectre  on  horse- 
back" was  lately  produced.  It  is  one  of  the  many  riduculous  farces 
which  have  been  founded  on  the  original  "  Dan  Juan" — ^it  is  unworthy 
of  further  mention,  and  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  author 
who  would  waste  his  attention  upon  such  ridiculous  nonsense.  It  is 
written  by  Dibdin. 

A  new  tragedy  called  ''  Mirandola,"  the  production  of  "  Barry 
Cornwall,"  is  coming  forward— >it  was  received  with  considerable 
approbation  in  London ;  next  bionth  we  will  notice  it. 
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ON  THB  USB  OF  RHYME. 

**  For  rbyme  the  rodder  ii  of  Tortes, 

Wilh  which,  like  ibips^  they  ^eer  their  conrtei." 

\ — 

Doctor  Arbuthnot  has  remarked,  that  the  polite  Augustas, 
the  mighty  ruler  of  the  world,  whose  smile  was  happiness, 
and  whose  frowo  was  death,  never,  in  his  utmost  plenitude 
of  power,  enjoyed  Ihe  comforts  of  glass  in  his  windows,  or    ' 
a  sliirt  on  his  back.     But  the  use  of  glass  and  linen  is  not 
the  only  advantage  which  our  happy  times  can  boast,   of 
which  the  venerable  ages  of  antiquity  were  destitute.     Cen- 
tnries  have  rolled  away  and  left  us  their  discoveries;  and 
the    many   comforts   we  enjoy  are    records  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  our  forefathers.      Our  soldiers  are  less  ferocious, 
and  our  battles  are  less  destructive,  since  gunpowder  has 
given  that  advantage  to  discipline  and  military  skill,  which 
was  formerly  attached  to  brutal  strength ;  the  magic  of  the 
compass  has  poured  into  our  lap  the  riches  of  the  east,  and 
the  productions  of  a  continent  of  whose  existence  Alexander 
was  ignorant  when  he  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer  ; 
the  almost  supernatural  powers  of  the  steam*engine  have 
contribated  to  increase  our  enjoyments,  by  enabling  us  to 
overcome  difficulties  which  would  otherwise  be  insurmount- 
able ;  and  the  telescope  has  aroused  and  gratified  our  desire 
of  knowledge,  by  exhibiting  to  our  nearer  view  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  a  Creator,  whose  benevolence  is  as  bound- 
less as  his  power,  and  whose  glory  exceeds  the  conception 
of  the  roost  ardent  imagination.    Even  from  the  very  errors 
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and  absnrdities  of  former  ages  we  have  reaped  an  abandant 
harvest  iaf  useful  infbrmatioii ;  and  to  the  deiorive  re80arche» 
of  the  alohyrnkts,  our  chemistry  owes  its  present  state  of 
comparative  perfection.  Spending  their  lives  amidst  the 
furnaces  from  whence  they  hoped  to  obtain  their  Imaginary 
powder  of  projection »  though  they  have  failed  in  their  chi- 
merical projects,  they  have  led  the  way  to  those  discoveries 
t)f  our  later  philosopheKs,  by  which  many  of  the  most  Uddeo 
properties  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  world  are  rendered 
familiar  to  our  notice.  Possessing  thus  the  accumnlatisd  im- 
provements of  ages,  we  may  safely  and  withont  hesitation 
pronounce  the  times  in  whieh  we  live  to  be  infinitely  sope- 
l-lor,  in  every  branch  of  oseful  knowledge,  to  the  most  po- 
lished periods  of  antiquity. 

There  is  nothUig,  however,  which  more  tends  to  increase 
our  enjoyments  than  the  facilities  we  possess  for  the  props* 
gation  of  literature.  The  noble  inventions  of  paper-making 
and  printing  have  rendered  it  easy  for  men  of  genius  and 
erudition  to  disseminate  their  labors  among  us;  and  the 
illumination  of  our  souls,  and  the  strengthening  of  onr  an- 
derstandlngs  have  been  their  immediate  and  necessarv  con* 
sequence.  We  feel  greater  pleasure  in  slaking  our  thirst  at 
the  springs  of  Helicon,  than  did  these  doughty  warriors  of 
•Iden  time,  who  were  well  contented  with  such  share  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  as  might  be  fonnd  in  the  works  of  their 
moral  philosophers,  the  songs  of  their  bards,  or  the  oonpo* 
fiitions  qf  the  uninformed  and  superstitions  directors  of  their 
souls  t  but  who  dreamed  not  of  those  avenues  of  improve* 
mept  which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  the  fervid  fancies  of 
our  novelists  and  poetasters.  Thanks  to  those  gentlemen, 
to  whom  the  ministers  of  the  press  are  under  such  multi* 
todinou9  obligations,  we  shall  never^  be  liable  to  suffer,  as 
heretofore,  from  any  want  of  **  food  for  the  mind ;"  stncOy 
If  our  literary  appetites  are  keen,  we  may,  from  the  morning 
to  the  evening  of  our  lives  enjoy  a  most  delightful  repast, 
without  transgressing  the  precincts  which  they  have  liberally 
assigned  for  our  amusement. 

In  the  times  of  our  progenitors,  the  century  was  blened 
which  saw  the  birth  of  a  poet ;  but  we  are  happily  bom  in 
an  age  which  may  be  called  thb  aqi^  of  tub  thousand 
AND  oMR  K)BTS.  If  we  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  won- 
derful increase,  we  shall  find  it  to  originate  in  the  gradual 
i^iprovement  of  our  language,  which  now,  more  easily  than 
ever,  admits  the  agency  of  rhyme  in  the  constroction  of 
our  Poetry. 
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Of  thk  useful  and  sablime  ormment  we  oaaiitft  discover 
amy  traces  to  the  Poetry  of  the  Greeks  aad  komans.    Tfcey 
were  obliged  to  depend  oi»  their  fiaflve  rigour  of  geniu^, 
aL<i4  the  nervous  strength  of  their  languages ;  and,  except  iit 
a  very  tew  idstancfes,  we  are  nnable  to  praise  them  for  any 
— bot  intrinsic  excellencies.     The  Greelcs  are  indebted  to 
Slnftmios  of  Rhodes,  or  Theocritus  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Idyls,  (the  honor  is  disputed,)  for  some  ijuaiilt  devices^ 
which  would  be  creditable  to  the  most  experieneed  writer 
of  acrostics,  Ac.  of  the  present  day ;  the  Rhodiaa  or  8yra^ 
eosan  bard,  by  varying  the  length  of  hie  verses,  has  bee« 
enabled  to  present  them  to  os  In  the  aHurlng  rimpes  of  an 
egg,   ft  pair  of  winga,   a  battle-axe,   a  pandas  pipe,  an 
altar ;  these,  however,  are  almost  solitary  inatances  of  m- 
dostry,  in  which  the  Greeks  can  dare  a  comparison  with  us. 
The  Romans  approached  nearer  to  our  standard  of   per^ 
fectfon*    They  had  not  judgment  snificient  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  rhyme ;  but  the  practice  of  mingling  their  own 
with  the  langnage  of  their  Grecian  subjects,   may  well  bo 
regarded  as  a  grand  improvement.     Among  the  poems  of 
Ausonhis,   who  eindyed  the  dignity  of  consul  under  the 
emperor  Gratlan,  I  find  an  epistie  to  his  son  Paulas,  whip|| 
well  exemplifies  my  assertion ;  it  begins  thus — 

*E»Aa>b«5y  furix/»9  pm9^  Lstisoque  CauMsne, 

AfU  Kvvwir,^  sermone  alludo  bilingul. 

Mosae  quid  facimus  ?  ir»  nvSUvif  Wikitia%9  k'vttto' 

Erramos  gelido-r^fAf^  rigidiqoe  poetn,  &e. 

It  would  I'equire  a  mixture  of  French  and  English  words  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  these  lines  in  a  translation ;  but  the 
classical  reader,  will  perceive  that  more  than  half  thefar  beauty 
consists  in  their  ingenious  conifusion.  Aosopina  has  also  left 
ns  specimens  of  poetry,  in  which  each  line  is  finished  by  a 
monosyllable ;  and  in  one  of  them  he  has  had  the  astonishing 
Ingenuity  to  begin  each  line  with  the  ebncluding  syllable  of 
the  precedtfijg.  These  are  efforts  worthy  of  such  a  writer ; — 
efforts,  which  many  authors  of  oar  own  day  have  endeavored 
to  imitate^  by  borrowing,  everv  tenth  word  in  their  novels  - 
from  their  French  masters,  and  by  writing  acrostics. 

An  enquiry  ii^to  the  origin  of   Rhyme   would    perhaps 
carry  me.  be^oi^l  my  depth*     J  would  therefore  without 
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hesitation  adopt  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  cotemporary 
writer,*    that  the   Provencal    troubadours    were    indebted 
for  this  great  improvement  of  modern  versification  to  their 
acquaintance    with     Arabic   literature ;    I  would   instantly 
acquiesce  in  compliment  to  his  deep  research,  if  he  had  not 
proposed  for  our  consideration  a  source  from  whence  it  has 
more  probably  been  derived.     1  shall,  therefore,   only  re- 
mark, that,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by  no  pure  Roman 
author,   we  can  find  some  of  its  earliest  specimens  in  the 
Latin  poems  of  the  monks  in  the  middle  ages.    The  language, 
which  they  used  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  such  an  innovation, 
as  it  generally  throws  the  accent  upon  the  penultimate  or 
antepenultimate  syllable ;  but  their  towering  and  transcendant 
abilities  oveicame  every  difficulty.     They  disregarded  every 
thing  of  easy  acquirement;   simplicity  had  no  charms  for 
them  ;  like  the  gardener,  whose  skill  is  superior  to  his  taste, 
they  pruned  the  wild  and  beautiful   luxuriance  of  nature, 
until,    instead  of  a  flourishing  shrubbery,   the  eye  beheld 
lions  and  panthers  of  living  holly  ;  they  passed  with  contempt 
the  sublime  cataract  to  gaze  with  rapture  on  an  artificial 
cascade;  and,   like  the  knight  whose   praises  they  conde- 
scended to  sing,  they  placed  their  pride  rather  in  the  diffi- 
culty than  the  utility  of  their  labors. 

From  the  seventh  century,  the  use  of  Latin  Rhyme  be- 
came gradually  more  frequent,  until  Leoninus,  a  monk  who 
flourished  at  Marseilles  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  his  name 
to  it,  nor  was  it  entirely  discontinued  until  long  after.  To 
shew  the  beauty  of  this  species  of  composition,  1  give,  a  few 
examples. 

Walter  de  Mapes,  tutor  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  among 
other  poetical  legacies  has  left  us  some  advice,  the  profane- 
ness  of  which  can  scarcely  be  excused  by  its  humor* 

Vinum  sit  apposittim  moiienlis  ori; 

Ut  dicanr,  quum  venerint^  angelorum  ohorij 

*'  Deus  sit  propitius  buic  potatori." 

TRANSLATION. 

Give  wine  to  the  mau  who  is  going  to  die  ; 

That  the  chorus  of  angels^  who  see  hiva,  may  cry, 

**  O  God,  be  propitious  to  this  drain-'em-dry.** 

Edward  II.  when  he  collected  troops  to  chastise  Robert 

•  We  believe  onr  Correspondent  allodefi  to  Mr.  Mills,   in  wbOM  History  of 
Ainliammedanism  we  recollect  baviag  mei  the  winie  obserration*        Ed« 
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Brace  for,  daring  to  free  his  country,  was  so  determined  to 
be  TictorionSy  that  he  brought  in  his  train,  to  celebrate  his 
trinniph,  a  carmelite  monk,  named  Baston,  who  was  famous 
for  rhyming ;  but  alas !  poor  Edward !  the  rhymer  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Bannockburn — and  the  pen,  designed  to  eternise 
the  glory  of  England's  monarch,  was  employed  in  the  ser- 
.Tice  of  his  successful  antagonist.  In  the  following  extracts 
from  the  poem  which  he  composed  for  the  occasion,  he  de- 
scribes the  horrors  and  tumult  of  the  confliott 

Est  dolor  imiuensus,  angente  dolore  dolorem ; 

Est  furor  accensus,  stimulante  furore  furorem ; 

Est  clamor  crescens^  feriente  priore  priorem } 

Est  valor  arescens^  frustrante  valore  valorem  *, 

Est  caior  ardesceosj  urente  calore  calorem ; 

Est  gens  deroescens,  reprobanie  roinore  minorem ; 

Est  stupor  audituSf  gemioanie  stupore  stuporem  5 

Est  |H>pulu8  tritus,  perdente  tenore  tenorem ; 

Surgit  rugitus,  fundente  cruore  cruoreni ; 

Nunc  timor  est  scitus^  metueote  timore  timorem. 

«  *  « 

Plebs  plangitj  clangit  j  sed  quam  congrcssio  tangit 

Nunc  plaugit^  frangil  vires,  quas  ictibus  angit. 

*  *  • 

IiiauUns  stu]tu8  prsetenditur  ordine  cultus ; 
Singultus  muUus  eruinpit  ab.aggere  vultus; 
Descendens,  frendens,  pedibus  gens  Scot ica  tendens, 
Defeodens,  vendens  sua,  prodit  dira  rependens. 
Hic  rapijt ;  bic  capit  j  hie  terit  y  hie  ferit ;  ecce  dolores  ! 
Voxlonat;  les  sonat;  hicruitj  hicluit;  arctamod5  rea; 
Hic  feecat;  hie  necat ;  hie  docet  5  hic  nocet.;  iste  ftigafur; 
Hiclatet;  hiepatet;  hicpremit)  hicgemitj  hic  superatur; 
Hic  f remit ;  hic  tremit ;  hicpavet5  biccavet;  isteltgaturj 
Hie  legit  3  hic  tegit ;  hic  metit  3  hic  petit )  hic  spoliatur; 
Crescic  inedia  5  corpora^  prcedia  diripiuntur; 
Ueu !  mulieres,  miles  et  hseres  inficiuntur.  &c. 

No  translation  can  do  justice  to  these  rhymes;  but  even 
the  mere  English  reader  will  perceive  the  richness  of  their 
alliteration. 

There  are  some  personages  so  fastidious  as  io  dislike  the 
use  of  Rhyme  ;  they  tell  us  that  it  fetters  the  man  of  genius, 
^who  must  confine  his  imagination  and  sacrifice  his  noblest 
thooghts  to  mere  empty  sound;  and  that  Milton,  Young 
and  Thomson,  who  confessedly  hold  the  first  rank  among  our 
British  poets,  have  disdained  such  an  unnecessary  restraint ; 
they  bring  many  other  objections  which  they  assert  to  be 
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equally  incotrtrovertiUe ;  bat  all  th^se  are  easily  orertorned 
by  an  enquiry  into  facta.  Instead  of  otfrbmr  an  aothor't 
fancy,  we  find  that  it  nsnally  suggests  to  him  Sis  ideas,  the 
best  of  whicb,  in  half  the  poems  we  read,  would  never  be 
introduced  bnt  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  rhymes;-* 
and  that  many,  of  slow  parts  and  light  heads,  whom  Pega^s 
would  quickly  unhorse,  are  enabled  by  its  assistance  to  excite 
the  envy  of  their  eotemporaries,  and  often  io  attain  honors 
and  dignities  of  which  Milton,  Toong,  or  Thomson  never 
dreamed.  To  prove  the  influence  of  rhyme  and  its  poet- 
making  power,  we  need  only  examine  the  first  page  of 
modern  poetry  which  comes  into  our  hands;  or  (vegging 
your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,)  turn  to  the  poetical  pages  of 
your  magazine ;  or,  thirdly,  consider  my  own  translation  of 
Walter  de  Mapes'  advice,  in  which  the  very  poetical  expres- 
sion drain-* em^dryf  would  never  have  oocoried  to  roe,  if  I 
had  not  wanted  a  word  to  rhyme  with  die  and  cri^ ;  or, 
fourthly  and  lastly,  read  the  following  poenh  writtett  ex** 
pressly  to  illustrate  these  remarks : 

When  we  assume  the  pen  to  write  a  poem, 
Though  all  our  wit  should  lie  in  sequestration. 
And  genius  not  suffice  to  write  the  proem. 
Yet  there  are  aids  whose  doe  admiuisriMionf 
For  all  defects  make  ample  reparation* 
Seldom  the  muses  leave  thehr  loved  Parnassus 
To  favor  poets  with  their  inspiration ; 
And  as  fiir  rhymers,  with  contempt  thef  pass  iis> 
Deeming  us  merely  stupid  and  mechanic  asses* 

» 

Therefore  I  abk  not  their  assistance  now-^ 
I  never  on  their  aid  placed  much  reliance— 
The  goddesses  have  never  told  me  bow» 
Or  by  what  practice,  or  through  what  compliance, 
1  might  cement  with  them  la  belle  alliance. 
So  that  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  treason. 
If  to  their  power  1  bki  a  stout  defianoe. 
And  with  a  true  humility  my  &ce  on. 
Seek  the  kind  aid  of  rhyme  to  fill  the  place  of  reason* 

Rhyme^  thou'rt  more  pOfent  than  the  fiir-fkned  n 
Thou'st  made  more  poets  than  the  great  ApcMo-; 
If  any  to  acknowledge  thee  refuses. 
Or  dares  thy  rival  goddesses  to  follow, 
1  deem  his  cranium  to  be  very  hollow. 
And  full  of  vanity---^he*s  too  conceited    . 
To  own  his  obligations  ;— but  he'll  fall  low,  * 
Nor  will  his  poems  with  respect  be  treated. 
While  rhymer's  songs  will  be  eternally  repeated* 
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O  Rhyme !  to  thee  I  look  for  future  fame, 
.,  Thou  canst  reward  thy  volaries*  devotion  3 

For  thou  hast  oft  exalted  many  a  name 

Which  else  had  aunk  beneath  oblivion's  ocean. 

And  their  succe:»s  inspires  me  with  the  notion. 

That,  if  by  thee  my  efforts  are  befriended. 

My  name  may  be  repeated  with  emotion. 

And  with  *   ♦    *•$— ♦•s— and  *  *'s  blended 
May  last  until  at  length  thb  nether  world  is  ended. 

My  pea  shall  ever  be  employed,  O  Rhyme  t 
Thy  magic  power  and  efficacy  praising; 
And  during  my  allotted  course  of  time 
ru  sing  of  thee  and  thy  effects  amazing. 
Though  on  these  lines  l*d  ne*er  be  wearied  gazing. 
Yet  in  my  love  for  them  I  may  be  single. 
And  if  1  forther  go,  may  see  them  blazing. 
Consigned  to  feed  the  quick-consuming  in^le. 
Since  their  sole  merit  is  their  inharmonious  jingle. 

A  LOVER  OF  RHTMB. 

P.  8.  I  might  have  styled  myself  Rhy thmophilus ;  but 
the  name,  Rhyme,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  this  return  of 
sound  to  which  custom  has  given  it.  By  using  the  privilege 
of  which  Ausonias  availed  himself,  I  might  call  myself,  if 
you  like  the  name  better,  Jinglo-^ixoo'. 

a 

POPVLAE  TRADITIONS. 

Vo.  I* 

rAMPIRJSM' 


1^1  read  yov  matter  deep  afid  daai^eront, 
Am  twere  to  o'erwalk  the  cnrreat  of  a  1004 
Qa  tte  unatMdlast  fooUof  of  a  spear* 

Whbn  any  doubtful  circumstance  is  proposed  for  our  cen- 
sideration,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  except  we  can  obtais 
some  aatisfiactory  proofs  of  its  occurrence,— -some  reasonable 
grounds  on  which  we  can  found  our  belief;  and  the  degree 
of  credence  with  which  we  should  entertain  it  must  be  regu- 
lated by  some  other  criterion  than  the  mere  suggestions  of  our 
will.     Our  chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  nature 
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of  the  fact,  and  if  it  should  appear  contradictory  to  reason, 
it  becomes  our  first  duty  to  dismiss  the  further  enquiry ;  but 
if  it  should  imply  nothing  impossible^  we  must  proceed  to 
examine  it  on  its  pretensions  to  probability^  and  we  are  bound 
by  the  dictat)es  of  our  reason  to  admit  it,  if  it  is  attested  by 
men  who  are  utiinterested  in  the  promulgation  of  falsehood, 
and  who  even  incur  the  ridicule  of  their  friends  by  their 
assertion. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  mankind  changes  with  the  changing 
times ;  and  the  silent  lapse  of  ages  has  Imperceptibly  wrought 
a  great  revolution  in  our  sentiments.  The  astonishing  cre- 
dulity of  our  forefathers  is  followed  by  an  equally  pre- 
posterous pride  in  their  descendants.  Many  philosophers 
of  the  present  day  at  once  deny  the  existence  of  any  ques- 
tionable thing  which  does  not  come  under  tlie  immediate 
cognizance  of  their  senses,  thus  absolutely  contradicting 
many  circumstances  which  are  not  impossible  in  their  nature, 
and  are  often  attested  by  numerous  and  competent  witnesses. 
In  acting  thus  they  imagine  they  are  exalting  the  power  of 
reason,  while  they  are  really  abandoning  its  most  exeeltent 
prerogative — that  of  determining  the  force  and  evidence  of 
presumptive  proofs.  The  truth  of  several  facts  may  be  un- 
certain, and  they  are  now  therefore  entirely  discredited, 
and  regarded  with  mingled  pity  and  derision,  though 'their 
unqualified  denial  converts  the  philosopher  into  a  dogmatist. 

.  On  the  other  hand  many  circumstances,  in  their  nature 
utterly  impossible,  have  at  different  times  been  implicitly  be- 
lieved ;  and  if  they  are  handed  down  to  us  on  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  men  of  undoubted  reputation,  we  must  attri- 
bute such  conviction  to  the  ignorance  that  received,  or  the 
deception  that  contrived  them. 

We  may  therefore  reduce  under  two  classes  the  several 
doubtful  traditioifs  which  have  been  delivered  to  us  from 
more  remote  and  credulous  ages.  They  are  either  such  as 
we  must  immediately  reject  from  their  intrinsic  absurdity; 
or  such  as,  though  incapable  of  demonstrative  proof,  are  yet 
reducible  within  the  limits  of  probability ;  and  of  these  latter 
we  must  receive  many  with  different  degrees  of  belief.  We 
do  not,  however,  propose  giving  a  formal  refutation  of  some 
and  a  defence  of  others — we  have  only  given  these  prefatory 
observations  to  enable  us,  by  adopting  the  above  classifi- 
cation, to  express  our  opinion  of  the  credibility  of  such 
stories  as  we  may  bring  forward  under  the  head  of  "  Populajt 
Traditions.''  ^ 
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The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  probably  rendered  a 
matter  of  interest  hy  Lord  Byron's  frequent  allusions  to  the 
Vampire.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  class  the  tradition  of 
vampirism  with  such  as  are  utterly  incredible ;  and  we  can 
only  account  for  the  infatuation  of  the  witnesses  to  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  following  extract,  by  supposing  them  to  haro 
been  the  dupes  of  their  own  apprehensions,  or  to  have  been 
deceived  by  some  natural  appearances  which  chemists  might 
explain,  without  resorting  to  the  support  of  impossibilities* 
"  We  have  had  in  this  country  a  new  scene  of  vampirism^ 
which  is  duly  attested  by  two  officers  of  the  tribunal  of  Bel- 
grade, who  took  cognizance  of  the  affair  on  the  spot,  and 
by  an  officer  in  his  imperial  majesty's  troops  at  Gradisch  (la 
Sclavonia)  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  September  there  died  at  the  village 
of  Kisilova,  three  leagues  from  Gradisch,  ah  old  man  of  above 
threescore  and  two :  three  days  after  he  was  buried  he  appear- 
ed in  the  night  to  his  son,  and  desired  he  would  give  him 
somewhat  to  eat.     The  sqn  did  so,  the  father  eat,  and  then 
disappeared.     The  next  day  the  son  told  his  neighbours  these 
particulars.     That  night  the  father  did  not  come,  but  the 
next  evening  he  made  him  another  visit,  and  desired  somes 
thing  to  eat.     It  is  not  known  whether  his  son  gave  him 
any  thing  or  not,  but  the  next  morning  the  young  man  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.    The  magistrate  or  bailiff  of  the  town 
had   notice  of  this,    as  also  that  the  same  day  five  or  six 
persons  fell  sick  in  the  village,  and  died  one  after  the  other. 
He  sent  an  exact  account  of  this  to  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade, 
and   thereupon  two  commissioners  were  dispatched  to  the 
village  attended  by  an  executioner,  with  instructions  to  exa- 
mine closely   into  the  affair.      An   officer  in  the  imperial 
service,  from  whom  we  have  this  relation,   went  also  from 
Gradisch,  in  order  to  examine  personally  an  affair  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much.     They  opened  in  the  first  place  the 
graves  of  all  who  had  been  buried  in  six  weeks.     When  they 
came  to  that  of  the  old  man,  they  found  his  eyes  open,  his 
colour  fresh,  his  respiration  quick  and  strong,  yet  he  appear- 
ed to  be  stiff  and  insensible.     From  these  signs  they  conclu- 
ded him  to  be  a  notorious  Vampire.     The  executioner  there- 
upon, by  the  command  of  the  commissioners,  struck  a  stake 
through  his  heart;  and  when  they  had  so  done,  they  made  a 
bonfire,  and  therein  consumed  the  carcase  to  ashes.     There 
were  no  marks  of  Vampirism  found  on  his  son,  or  on  the  bodies 
of  the  other  persons  who  died  so  suddenly. 
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«*  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  as  far  as  any  people  can  be 
from  giving  into  credulity;  we  acknowledge  that  all  the  lights 
of  physics  do  not  enable  us  to  give  any  account  of  this  fact 
nor  do  we  pretend  to  enter  into  its  causes.  However,  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  credit  to  a  matter  of  fact  juridically  at- 
tested by  competent  and  unsuspected  witnesses,  especially 
since  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  We  shall 
here  annex  an  instance  of  the  same  sort  in  1732,  already  in- 
serted in  the  Gleaner,  No.  18. 

"  In  a  certain  canton  of  Hungary,  which  is  called  in  Latin 
Oppida  Heldonum,  on  the  other  side  the  Tibiscns,  vnlgarly 
called  the  Teysse ;  that  is  to  say,  the  river  which  washes  the 
celebrated  territory  of  Tokay,  as  also  a  part  of  Transilvania  ; 
the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Heydukes  believe  that  cer- 
tain dead  persons,  whom  they  call  vampires,  sack  the  blood 
of  the  living,  insomuch  that  these  people  appear  like  skele- 
tons while  the  dead  bodies  of  the  suckers  are  so  full  of  bloody 
that  it  runs  out  at  all  the  passages  of  their  bodies,  and  even  at 
their  very  pores.  This  odd  opinion  of  theirs  they  support  by 
a  multitude  of  facts  attested  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  We  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  most 
considerable. 

^*  It  is  now  about  five  years  ago,  that  a  certain  Heydoke  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Medreiga,  whose  name  was  Arnold 
Paul,  was  bruised  to  death  by  a  hay-cart,  which  ran  over  him. 
Thirty  days  after  his  death,  no  less  than  four  persons  died 
suddenly,  in  that  manner  wherein,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  country,  those  people  generally  die  who  are 
sucked  by  vampires.  Upon  this  a  story  was  called  to  mind, 
that  this  Arnold  Paul  had  told  in  his  life-time,  viz.  that  at 
Cossova  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Turkish  Servia,  he  had  been 
tormented  by  a  vampire ;  (now  the  established  opinion  is,  that 
a  person  sucked  by  a  vampire,  becomes  a  vampire  himself, 
and  sucks  in  his  turn.)  But  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  rid 
himself  of  this  evil  by  eating  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the 
vampire's  grave,  and  rubbing  himself  with  his  blood.  This 
precaution  however  did  not  hinder  his  becoming  a  vampire ; 
insomuch  that  his  body  being  taken  up  forty  days  after  his 
death,  all  the  marks  of  a  notorious  vampire  were  found 
thereon.  His  complexion  was  fresh,  his  hair,  nails,  and  beard 
were  grown ;  he  was  full  of  fluid  blood,  which  ran  from  all 
parts  of  his  body  upon  his  shroud.  The  hadnagy  or  bailiff 
of  the  place,  who  was  present  at  the  taking  of  him  up,  and 
who  was  a  person  ^ell  acquainted  with  vampirism,  caused  a 
sharp  stake  to  be  thrust,  as  the  custom  is,  through  the  heart 
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ef  Arnold  Paol,  and  also  quite  through  his  body ;  whereupon 
be  cri^d  out  dreadfully  as  if  he  had  been  alive.  This  done» 
they  cut  off  his  head,  burnt  his  body,  and  threw  the  ashes 
thereof  into  the  Saaye.  They  took  the  same  measures  with 
the  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  died  of  vampirism,  for 
fear  that  they  should  fall  to  sucking  in  their  turns. 

**  All  these  prudent  steps  did  not  hinder  the  same  mischief 
from  breaking  out  again  about  five  years  afterwards,  when  se* 
veral  people  in  the  same  village  died  in  a  very  odd  manner* 
In  the  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  died  of  vampirism,  some  suddenly,  and  some  after 
two  or  three  davs  suffering.  Amongst  others  there  was  one 
Stanoska,  the  daughter  of  a  Heyduke,  whose  name  was  Jo* 
vitzo,  who  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  waked  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  making  a  terrible  outcry,  affirmed  that  the 
son  of  a  certain  Heyduke  whose  name  was  Millo,  and  who  had 
been  dead  about  three  weeks,  had*attempted  to  strangle  her  in 
her  sleep.  She  continued  from  that  time  in  a  languishing  con^ 
dition,  and  in  the  space  of  three  days  died.  What  this  girl 
had  said,  discovered  the  son  of  Millo  to  be  a  vampire.  They 
took  up  the  body,  and  found  so  in  effect.  The  principal  persons 
of  the  place,  particularly  the  physician  and  surgeons,  began 
to  examine  very  narrpwly,  how,  in  spite  of  all  their  precau- 
tions, vampirism  had  again  broke  out  in  so  terrible  a  manner. 
After  a  strict  inquisition,  they  found  that  the  deceased  Arnold 
Paul  had  not  only  sucked  the  four  persons  before  mentioned, 
but  likewise  several  beasts,  of  whom  the  new  vampires  had 
eaten,  partcularly  the  son  of  Millo.  Induced  by  these  circum<» 
stances,  they  took  a  resolution  of  digging  up  the  bodies  of 
all  persons  who  had  died  within  a  certain  time.  They  did 
so,  and  amongst  forty  bodies,  there  were  found  seventeen 
evidently  vampires.  Through  the  hearts  of  these  they  drove 
stakes,  cut  off  their  heads,  burnt  the  bodies,  and  threw  the 
ashes  into  the  river.  Ail  the  informations  we  have  been 
speaking  of  were  taken  in  a  legal  way,  and  all  the  execu* 
tions  were  also  so  performed,  as  appears  by  certificates 
drawn  up  in  full  form,  attested  by  several  officers  in  the 
neighbouring  garrisons,  by  the  surgeons  of  several  regiments, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  verbal  pro-^ 
cesa  was  sent  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  January  to  the 
council  of  war  at  Vienna,  who  thereupon  established  a 
special  commission  to  examine  into  these  facts.  Those  just 
now  mentioned  were  attested  by  the  Hadnagi  Barriarar, 
the  principal  Heyduke  of  the  village,  as  also  by  •  B&ttner, 
first  lieutenant  of  prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemberg,  Flick- 
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fitenger,  surgeon  major  of  the  regiment  of  Fnrstemberg, 
three  other  surgeons  of  the  same  regiment,  and  several 
other  persons." 

The  Marquis  D'Argens,  from  one  of  whose  Jewish  Letters 
we  have  taken  the  foregoing  extract,  copied  it  from  the 
Mercure  Historique  et  Politique,  Oct.  1736,  p.  403  to  411, 
and  has  wasted  several  pages  of  erudition  and  subtle  argu- 
ment in  endeavoring  to  account  on  probable  grounds  for 
such  extraordinary  appearances.  He  however  acknowledges, 
that  he  is  ashamed  to  spend  so  much  time  in  exposing  the  de- 
lusion of  the  witnesses,  who  could  place  their  signatures  to 
a  document  so  totally  incredible ;  and  after  expressing  bis 
opinion  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  give  credit  to  such 
stories,  however  well  attested,  he  overturns  their  possibility 
by  a  regular  dilemma.  We  cannot,  however,  imitate  his 
example,  as  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  refutation  of  facts  which  would  startle  the  most  credulous 
and  most  ignorant  peasant. 

THB  UNFORTUNATE  PLAYER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor, 
Sir, 

t  LOVE  a  solitary  ramble,  and  1  still  enjoy  my  walk  when<> 
ever  the  weather  permits.  A  lovely  morning  in  the  last 
month  tempted  me  abroad,  and  in  my  usual  meditating  gait, 
I  followed  the  course  of  the  LifTey  along  our  beautiful  line  of 
quays,  until  I  found  myself  relieved  from  the  bustle  of  the 
passing  crowd  ;  and  entering  the  Park  gate,  I  strolled  on, 
intending  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  viceregal  lodge,  and 
to  proceed  homewards  by  another  way.  With  this  view  I 
^oon  found  myself  in  a  lonely  and  retired  glen,  which  I 
entered  by  a  narrow  path-way,  and  1  was  about  to  ascend 
the  track  on  the  opposite  side,  when  a  voice,  proceeding 
from  below,  arrested  my  intention ;  I  paused  and  heard 
these  lines  repeated : 

Tbere'i  not  a  wretch  that  feedfi  on  common  charity 

Bot'i  happier  than  I :  for  I  have  known 

The  loMiont  sweets  of  plenty ;  ev>y  ni^ht 

Have  slept  with  soft  content  upon  my  pillow. 

And  never  woke  but  to  a  joyrnl  moroini; ; 

Yet  now  must  fall— like  a  fall  ear  of  corn, 

Whocc  bloiBom  'KapM  the  blast,  yet 's  withered  in  (he  rip*liin|(. 
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There  was  a  tone  of  feeling  and  deep  pathos  in  ihe  voice, 
that  gave  to  this  beautiful  passage  the  happiest  effect ;  and  I 
stood  in  some  surprise,  for  1  could  see  no  person  in  the  di- 
rection from  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever  cdntinue  long  in  doubt ;  a  young  man,  emerging  from 
a  clump  of  trees,  came  slowly  forward — his  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  arms  were  folded  upon  his  breast— 
his  figure  was  slight  and  graceful — and  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  of  a  very  shabby  suit  of  black,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  that  bespoke  the  gentleman.  Not  wishing 
to  disturb  his  meditations,  ^et  feeling  an  unaccountable  de- 
sire to  address  him,  I  remained  undecided  how  to  act,  when, 
as  he  advanced  a  little  nearer  to  where  I  stood,  he  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  and  starting  backwards,  in  a  theatrical 
manner,  cried — 

Angelfl  and  ministers  of  fipraee  defend  ns! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 
Bring  with  thee  ain 

He  broke  off  abruptly  here,  and  perceiving  that  I  felt  much 
surprise  at  this  strange  salutation,  he  burst  into  a  loud  and 
evidently  forced  laugh,  and  mounting  the  path  where  I  stood, 
grasped  my  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  old  gentleman, 
1  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  I  mean  no  offence  upon  my  honor ; 
but  you  appeared  so  opportunely,  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation ;  I  fancied  that  the  grim  majestv  of  Denmark  stood  be- 
fore me,  and" "  Pray  do  not  apologize,"  said  I ;  "  there 

is  no  offence  given." 

Aye,  by  Saint  Patrick,  bnt  there  is, 
And  mnch  offence  too 

he  exclaimed  from  the  same  play,  ^V^^ut  don't  mind  me" — 
he  continued,  *^  though  they  say  Tm  a  little  touched  in 
my  brain."  I  felt  insensibly  affected  by  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  young  man ;  and  wishing  to  learn  a  little  of 
bis  history,  I  proposed  a  walk,  and  he  accepted  my  invitation 
in  this  manner,  **  A  walk!  O,  ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  they 
jsay  that  bodily  exercise  is  a  gpod  remedy  against  melancholy. 
I  have  heard  it  recommended  too  in  case  of  hunger — it  serves 
to  divert  it  away."      "  1  hope,"   said  I,  "  that  you  do  not 

feel" "  O  not  at  all,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile ;  "  with 

Hamlet,  *  I  fare  on  the  Cameleon's  dish — I  eat  the  air — 
promise-crammed — ^you  can't  feed  capons  so.* "  I  now  looked 
^ith  pity  on  the  poor  youth,  who  could  thus  assume  an  air  of 
indifference  under  sorrow  and  privation ;  and  anxious  to  reUero 
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his  present  want,  I  proposed,  after  we  bad  reached  Chapelisod, 
that  we  shoold  repair  to  a  small  ioDy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
oaring  some  refreshment.  The  young  man  accepted  my  in- 
vitation,  and  we  found  ourselves  seated  shortly  after  in  a 
small  parlour »  with  cold  beef,  bread,  and  ale  on  a  table 
before  us.  I  do  not  know  when  I  experienced  a  more  lirely 
pleasure  than  I  did  ill  seeing  the  poor  fellow  partake  of  this 
ttire,  with  an  eagerness  which  shewed  that  his  late  assertion 
was  no  vain  boast,  and  that  the  cameleon's  dish  had  indeed 
been  his  only  food  for  some  time  past.  By  degrees  his  con- 
versation became  more  coherent,  «nd  I  found  him  to  be  a 
young  man  of  a  highly  educated  mind,  and  gifted  with  great 
natural  genius ;  and,  except  when  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  stage,  his  conversation  was  polished  and  entertaining ; 
but  on  this  theme  he  betrayed  such  a  flightiness  of  thought, 
and  poured  forth  such  a  rhapsody  of  words,  that  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  In  fine,  I  gained  upon 
bis  confidence,  and  in  the  end  obtained  the  story  of  his  life, 
or  rather  the  sketch  of  his  adventures,  which,  as  they  are  of 
an  amusing  cast,  and  may  not  be  altogether  useless  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  are  at  the  service  of  your  miscellany.  I  noted 
each  occurrence  in  my  memory  as  the  young  man  detailed 
his  story ;  and  following,  as  closely  as  I  could,  his  words  and 
manner,  I  afterwards  wrote  it  down  in  a  regular  form,  and 
the  adventures  of  an  unfortunate  player  are  accordingly  for- 
warded with  this  introductory  letter,  to  be  inserted  when  yoq 
I^ease. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  connected  with  himself, 
which  the  young  man  concealed;  this  was  Us  present  mode 
of  subsistence.  Nor  could  I  learn  his  abode.  But  I  imagine 
his  secrecy  on  these  points  arose  more  from  pride  than  from 
any  unworthy  cause.  I  offered  him  my  services ;  when,  on 
our  return  towards  the  city,  he  stopped  at  the  little  glen 
where  I  had  met  him  in  the  morning,  and  pressing  my  hand, 

he  said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "  We  must  part  here." 1 

hesitated  a  little  ; — this  lonely  spot  was  perhaps  his  conceal- 
ment. **  We  must  part  here,'*^  he  again  repeated ;  "  fare- 
well,  my  dear  sir."  «  Inform  me,"  said  I,  "  if  there  is  any 
mode  in  which  I  may  assist  you."  He  paused— and  lookine 
wiMly,  he  exclaimed  -^  r  6 

I  greet  Iby  fove— not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with 
Acceptance  bonnteoai — and  on  the  instant 
Will  I  put  thae  to  it 1, 

^*  Lend  me  a  crown"— he  added  in  a  stage  whisper.     I  drew 
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oat  my  purse,  and  in  silence  placed  its  contents  in  his  hand ; 
he  looked  at  the  money  in  some  surprise,  not  expecting,  I  sup- 
pose, that  his  request  would  have  been  so  readily  complied 
with ;  and  turning  to  me  with  a  look,  the  expression  of  which 
I  shall  not  easily  forget,  he  wrung  my  hand,  and  darting 
down  the  glen,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

X.  T.  Z. 
THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

NO.   IV. 


Deniqoe  teipcom 
Concnte,  QDm  qaa,  tibi  ▼itioram  luaeyerU  olim 
Katnra,  aut  etiam  conioetado  mala*    Namqne 
Neglectis  oreoda  fllix  iauatcitDr  agria 
*  «  « 

Vitaada  eit  improba  Siren 
Deaidla  


It  is  a  complaint  of  long  standing  against  the  female  portion 
of  the  community,  that  they  neglect  the  more  solid  and 
useful  part  of  education,  and  give  a  marked  preference  to 
accomplishments  which  are  merely  superficial,  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  such  a  competition. 

Every  person  must  acknowledge  the  fascination  which  ac. 
companies  the  actions  of  a  fashionable  woman ;  but  how 
often  are  our  expectations  disappointed,  when  we  examine 
the  sources  of  our  admiration — how  often  do  we  find  the  most 
complete  ignorance  of  every  thing  useful  concealed  beneath 
the  garb  of  politeness  and  affability.  This,  however,  only 
shews  the  utility,  in  a  worldly  sense,  of  these  popular  and 
engaging  qualities,  which  conceal  our  defects,  add  so  much 
to  the  worth  of  the  real  virtues,  and  attract  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  sensible  men ;  but  the  regret  we  feel  at  the 
unintentional  deception  evinces  the  superior  value  we  would 
place  on  more  solid  acquirements. 

The  most  attractive  accomplishments  are  dancing,  draw- 
ing and  music ;  and  that  they  are  estimable  appendages  of 
female  education  I  would  be  sorry  to  deny.  For  my  part^ 
though  an  old  fellew  who  am  from  temperament  and  consti- 
tution averse  to  the  present  mode  of  dancing  as  a  personal 
exertion,  I  am  seldom  happier  than  when  1  see  my  young 
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friends  about  me  enjoying  that  exhilarating  amasemedt. 
Their  mirth  inspires  me  with  some  portion  of  my  youthfal 
vigor  ;.and  but  for  the  consequent  forfeiture  of  my  established 
character,  as  a  man  of  steady  and  grave  deportment,  1  would 
often  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  minuet.  (By-the-bye  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  good  old  fashions  in  some  measure  revived 
by  the  introduction  of  fancy,  instead  of  country  dances.) 
Dancipg  is  a  very  proper  and  social  amusement ;  but  as  a 
resource  against  ennui,  that  dreadful  enemy  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  a£9uent,  it  must  yield  the  palm  to  drawing*  The 
first  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  society,  where  its  assistance  in 
this  capacity  is  least  required — the  other  is  our  companion  in 
solitude ;  the  one  wearies  the  body,  and  gives  no  play  to  the 
imagination — the  other  is  a  quiet  enjoyment,  and  affords  the 
finest  open  for  the  display  of  genius  and  the  exercise  of  talent. 
Both,  however,  must  retire  before  the  fascinating  spells  of 
mlisic. 

0  music !  thou  art  pleasing  to  the  old  man's  soul ;  thy  va- 
rying notes,  arranged  in  delightful  harmony,  pour  a  sweet 
complacency  over  every  thought,  and,  enraptured,  I  imagine 
myself  exalted  above  mortality.  I  feel  myself  young,  vi- 
gorous, impassioned — or  rather  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all — 
for  all  selfishness  is  absorbed  in  the  sublimity  of  my  concep- 
tions. I  forget  my  age — my  sorrows — my  disappointments. 
They  are  surely  right  who  say,  that  the  bliss  of  Paradise 
consists  in  heavenly  music.  The  soft  tones  of  the  organ, 
swelling  through  the  distant  aisle,  and  the  voices  of  the  sing- 
ers,^ mingling  in  sweet  concord,  are  not  unfit  adoration  for 
a  Deitv,  whose  every  action  is  love.  Since  my  first  assump- 
tion of  my  present  character,  I  have  never  regretted  my 
choice,  or  been  tempted  to  break  through  my  determination, 
except  when  it  prevented  me  from  openly  testifying  my  plea- 
sure in  musical  society^  I  have  seen  in  our  cathedrals  a 
young  man  wbose  very  soul  seemed  enwrapt  in  the  celestial 
strains  which  issued  from  the  organ-loft — I  have  seen  him 
laughed  at  or  pitied ;  but  though  I  could  not  avoid  smiling 
at  his  enthusiasiUi  I  could  almost  envy  the  happiness,  the 
intensity  of  which  rendered  him  so  insensible  to  the  derision 
of  all  around  him. 

1  acknowledge  the  fascinating  influence  of  these  accom- 
plishments, and  think  that  every  parent,  whose  finances  will 
admit  him,  should  give  •his  children  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring them.  My  complaint  is  therefore  only  against  their 
exclusive  cultivation :   for  though  relaxation  is  absolutely 
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necessary  ;  amusements  should  not  occupy  the  time  of  more' 
instructive  studies.  The  mind  should  be  enlightened,  the 
intellectual  powers  strengthened,  and  the  taste  corrected. 
The  season  of  youth  should-  not  be  spent  in  mentol  idleness ;« 
for  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  restore  its  energy  to  that  soul 
-^hich  is  corrupted  by  a  passion  for  frivolous  employments; 
and  Hercules,  at  the  side  of  Omphale,  with  the  distaff  in 
his  baud,  does  not  present  a  more  incongruous  idea  to  the 
observer,  than  a  rational  and  perhaps  highly-gifted  woman, 
whose  time  is  spent  in  the  practice  of  the  newest  quadrille 
figures,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  her  head-dress,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  thought  and  every  study  which  could  tend 
to  raise  her  to  an  equality  of  sentiment  with  her  husband. 
How  can  we  expect  a  mother  properly  to  superintend  the 
education  of  her  children,  if  her  own  acqu'^rements  are  con- 
fined to  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ? 
Or  can  drawing,  dancing,  music,  or  even  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  Italian  languages  (not  authors)  compensate 
a  husband  for  a  want  of  that  steadiness  which  can  scarcely  be 
attained  without  an  abstraiotion  from  the  little  nothings  of 
dress  and  fashion,  and  an  attention  to  the  more  serious 
concerns  of  life. 

Among  my  most  intimate   acquaintances  is  one,   whose 
mercantile  engagements  oblige  him  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  each  day  in  his  counting-house.     He  is  married  to*  what  is 
called  a  good  kind  of  woman,   who  loves  her  daughters,  as 
sht  thinks,   too  well  to  restrain  them  from  indulging   thei# 
youthful  vanities  and  caprices.     Mercator,   my  friend,  ^as 
paid  Italian,  French,  Music,  Drawing,  Writing  and  Dancing 
masters;  but  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  folly,  all  his  hopes 
have  been  disappointed ;  for  the  efforts  of  none  have  suc- 
ceeded, except  the  last.     The  girls  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  composition  of  any  lahguage,  and  could  never  be  caught 
io  the  performance  of  so  unfashionable  an  action  as  thinking 
soberly  and  rationally  for  one  minute,  or  reading  ony  book 
except  a  romance  or  novel.     The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that,  when  by  themselves,  they  suffer  under  a  complete  dearth 
of  thought;  or  if  loquacity  must  be  Indulged,  you  will  hear 
little  else  but  scandal  and  an  ill-nature  which  can  seldom 
pause  to  remark  the  gord  qualities  of  an  acquaintaflace.     I 
have  used  my  privilege  of  deafness  in  listening  to  their  morn-  ' 
inff  conversation,   and  have  heard  a  full  description  of  the 
dresses  worn  by  Lady  A.  and  Miss  B.  at  Mr.  Voung^s  be- 
nefit; or  (a  not  less  idle,  and  still  more  reprehensible  employ- 
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ment,)  they  have  caliimDialed  the  very  persons,  on  whom  I 
have  seen  them  at  ot^er  times  bestow  all  the  attention  and 
endearments  of  the  most  refined  friendship.  All  their  ideas 
of  perfection  seem  centered  in  dres»;  and  yet  they  are  ac- 
counted fashionable  girls  by  those  who  mistake  flippancy 
for  wit,  and  regard  showy  accomplishments  more  than  real 
merit.  I  was.  sitting  in  their  company  not  long  since,  when 
a  young  friend  came  with  het  brother  to  visit  them.  Nature 
bad  not  been  more  bounteons  to  her,  but  she  had  improved 
every  opportunity,  and  great  indeed  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  visitor  and  her  hostesses.  The  young  gentleman 
entered  into  conversation  with  Mercator,  and  a  questioa 
arose  involving  some  peculiar  customs  of  different  nations. 
Mercator  appealed  to  his  daughters  for  information,  thinking 
himself  duly  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  heavy  expenses  be 
had  incurred  in  their  education.  They  preserved  a  prudent 
silence.  Mercator  was  astonished,  and  applied  to  the  fair 
stranger,  who  blushed  and  immcfdiately  solved  his  doubts. 
In  a  few  mintues  a  well  drest  spark  entered  the  room  and 
attracted  the  girls'  attention.  I  watched  them,  and  thought 
the  young  lady  would  not  have  joined  in  the  ridiculous  con- 
versation which  ensued  among  them ;  but  I  was  mistaken  ; — 
she  was  equally  prepared  for  every  attack ;  and  though  she 
sank  rather  into  the  back  ground,  I  found  that  her  reading 
did  not  incapacitate  her  from  giving  a  very  sensible  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  flouncing  a  gown,  or  going  through 
d  Spanish  dance.  Though  they  laughed,  and  seemed  very 
much  amused,  the  highest  flight  of  their  fancy  only  reached 
to  some  criticisms  on  Mirandola,  which  they  had  studied 
from  the  Theatrical  Observer ;  and  even  there,  their  friend 
vcgained  her  natural  ascendancy. 

It  may  be  perceived,  that  to  advance  the  female  character 
to  its  perfection,  I  would  recommend  the  early  direction  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  to  their  proper  ends ;  and  this  is  best 
attained  by  a  course  of  instructivf  reading.  This  alone  can 
assist  our  own  actual  observation,  and  guide  us  properly 
through  life.  On  some  future  occasion,  I  may  resume  the 
subject, — and  I  will  only  at  present  remark,  that  I  could  not 
allow  a  single  tinge  of  pedantry  to  sully  my  fancied  picture. 
This  would  be  worse  than  ignorance,  as  nothing  can  excuse 
presumption.     Learning  is  useful,   not  intrinsically^ 

BUT  PROM  ITS  consequences;    AND  HE  WHO  DERIVES  FROM 
IT  ITS  BEST  LESSON,   WiLL  LBARN  TO  BE  SUIIBLS. 


t^  Soibltit  SnquUfUor.  ^T 
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FRAGMEi^T* 


It  was  late— the  eompany  had  retired,  and  Henry  alone 
remained  engaged  in  eonversation  with  Emily,  the  vonng 
and  beautiful  wife  of  Charles  Fitsherbert.  They  had  been 
4ancing,  and  the  weather,  which  was  extremely  sultryt 
Added  to  the  warmth  of  the  exereise,  and  Henry  led  Us 
partner  to  an  adjoining  room  to  enjoy  the  cool  air. 

To  all  the  charms  of  outward  beauty,  Emily  joined  the 
imt  nobler  advantages  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind ;  a  dispo- 
sition mild,  gentle  and  conciliating;  and  an  affability  of 
manner  which  endeared  her  to  all  around  her.  The  air  of 
playful  innocence  which  dwelt  upon  her  features  bespoke 
the  calm  serenity  which  reigned  within  ;  and  whilst  the  eye 
gazed  enraptured  on  her  light  and  fragile  form,  or  traced, the 
revolutions  of  her  mind  in  the  emotions  of  her  lovely  coun- 
tenance, the  heart  bowed  in  secret  homage  before  the  shrine 
of  her  virtue.  She  had  been  two  years  married  to  Fitzherbert, 
and  during  that  period  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  an  affec<- 
tlonate  wife  and  a  tender  mother;  one  lovely  boy  blessed 
their  union,  in  whom  all  their  future  hopes  and  wishes  were 
centered. 

From  their  earliest  years  Henry  St.  George  and  Charles 
Fitzherbert  had  been  inseparable  companions ;  accident  first 
united  them  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  that  friendship 
was  afterwards  cemented  by  mutual  pursuits.  The  dispo- 
fiition  of  Henry  was  wild  and  romantic — full  of  sensibility-^ 
ardent  in  his  attachments,  and  sincere  in  his  friendship ; — 
more  apt  to  be  caught  by  exterior  qualities,  than  those  solid 
attainments  which  confer  real  advantage  on  their  possessor. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  character  had  been  heightened  by  the 
nature  of  his  education,  and  his  polished  mind  and  enlight- 
ened understanding  bore  ample  testimony  of  the  industry  of 
his  earlier  years.  Fitzherbert,  on  the  contrary,  was  pos- 
aessed  of  that  evenness  of  disposition  which  can  contemplate 
with  equal  indifference  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  of  fortune, 
a  sound  and  solid  understanding,  and  a  mind  improved  by 
atody  and  classical  research.  Possessed  of  a  small  but  in- 
dependent fortune,  he  had  purchased  a  handsome  lodge  in 
ihm  most  romantic  paxt  of  the  County  Wicklow,  and  in  the 
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bosom  of  domestic  felicity,  enjoyed  more  real  happiness 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  bustle  of  fashionable  life.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  181 —  Henry  took  a  small  cottage  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  friend. 

Fitzherbert  had  invited,  his  sisters  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  him,  and  on  their  arrival  he  gave  an  entertainment  to 
some  of  the  neighboring  gentry,  at  which  Henry  of  course 
was  present.  Dancing  was  over  about  two  o'clock,  and  the' 
company  had  all  retired,  except  Henry,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,,  conversing  with 
Emily.  As  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  small  pistol,  which  he  always .  carried  in  bis  nightly  ex-i 
cursions,  and  was  examining  the  pan  to  see  if  it  contained  a 
sufficiency  of  powder,  when  his  Anger  accidentally  touched 
the  trigger  and  it  went  olT! — the  contents  lodged  in  the  breast 
of  Emily,  who  was  standing  opposite  to  him,  and  she  dropped 
dead  at  his  feet ! 

Horror  rivetted  him  to  the  spot — he  stood  like  a  motionless 
statue,  devoid  of  sense  or  feeling,  gazing  in  stupid  insensi- 
bility on  the  object  before  him,  while  her  blood  flowed  in 
streams  along  the  floor.  Suddenly,  however,  recollecting 
himself  he  darted  through  the  hall,  and  opening  the  door 
rushed  inio  the  shrubbery  which  surrounded  the  house.  The 
report  of  the  pistol  brought  up  several  of  the  domestics,  and 
Fitzherbert  flew  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  when  the  first 
object  that  struck  him  was  his  wife  stretched  on  the  ground 
weltering  in  blood!  It  were  vain  to^  attempt  a  description 
of  the  silent  anguish  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  Fitz- 
herbert, as  he  raised  his  beloved  Emily  from  the  ground, 
and  placing  her  on  a  couch,  gazed  on  her  once  lovely  face, 
shrouded  in  the  ghastly  hue  of  death,  and  her  beautiliul  fea- 
tures distorted  by  inward  agony! Surgical  assistance  was 

immediately  sent  for,  but  all  in  vain — the  vital  spark  was 
extinct,  and  in  one  short  moment  all  the  hopes  of  Fitzherbert 
were  blasted  for  ever  ! 

Henry,  In  the  mean  time,  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning through  the  wood,  until  he  reached  the  open  country, 
when,  flinging  himself  on  the  groulid,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
agony  in  stifled  groans — madness  was  in  bis  heart — and  the 
burning  fever  of  his  brain  precluded  tha  relief  of  tears  ;  the 
extreme  s€»nsibility  of  his  disposition  was  shocked — he  felt 
that  the  deed  he  had  committed,  though  accidental,  could 
never  be  repaired,  and  that  his  peace  of  mind  was  lost  for 
ever.     Stretched  on  the  ground,  in  the  delirium  of  h\»  soul 
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he  laid  his  head  on  the  cold  damp  grass,  and  wished  for  death 
to  end  his  sufferings.  The  night  was  dreary  and  dark.  No, 
souDd  broke  on  the  awful  stillness,  save  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  the  night  wind,  whistling  through  the  decaying  foliage  of, 
the  pines  that  lined  the  surrounding  hills,  or  the  distant  roar 
of  a  rushing  stream.  The  spectre  of  the  departed  saint  seemed 
to  flit  before  his  eye,  and  in  every  breeze  he  fancied  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Fitzherbert  calling  on  him  for  his  wife ! 

Having  lain  a  considerable  time  almost  insensible,  he  arose 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  proceeded  towards  his  own 
cottage  with  the  dreadful  instrument  of  destruction  still 
grasped  firmly  in  his  hand.  Entering  the  cottage  unper- 
ceived  by  his  domestic,  who  was  yet  in  bed,  he  went  to  a 
drawer,  and  taking  out  some  powder  and  a  ball,  deliberately^ 
loaded  the  fatal  pistol,  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket,  again 
rushed  out. 

The  sun  was  rising — but  its  light  was  hateful  to  him  ;  he 
could  no  longer  look  on  it  as  he  was  wont:    from  that  spot 
on  which  he  now  stood,  desolate  and  forlorn,  he  had  gazed, 
the  preceding  morn,  with  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  marked 
the  full  orb  of  day,  like  a  splendid  glory,  bursting  on  his 
awakened  vision,  while  the  gale  that  fanned  his  brow,  wafted 
to  Heaven  the  grateful  homage  of  his  heart.     He  could  not 
look  upon  the  scene ;  be  fled  and  hid  himself  in  the  deep  re-, 
cesses  of  the  wood.     There,  far  from  every  h|iman  eye«  with 
no  tongue  to  soothe,  no  voice  to  calm  his  agitated  heart,  he 
spent  the  live  long  day ;  fixing  his  vacant  gaze  on  the  see- 
nei7  around,  or  calling  on  the  manes  of  her  whom  he  had 
murdered !  As  the  shades  of  night  approached,  he  grew  wilder 
and  more  desperate ;  the  distant  glens  echoed  to  his  voice,  as^ 
he  called  on  the  name  of  Emily,  and  invoked  the  mercy  of' 
heaven! — then  growing  calm  again,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  I 
virlll  see  her  before  I  die !"  and  he  turned  his  footsteps  towards 
the  dwelling  of  the  hapless  Fitzherbert. 

There  ail  was  silent — a  lonely  stillness  reigned  around  the 
deserted  walls,  no  lights  glimmered  in  the  windows,  no  sounds, 
broke  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Stretched  ori  a  bed. 
In  a  room  adjoining  the  hall,  lay  the  corpse  of  the  once  lovely 
Emily ;  her  blue  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  and  her  long  fair 
hair  half  shaded  her  face ;  the  domestics  were  collected  in 
the  kitchen,  the  sisters  of  Fitzherbert,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  had  retired  to  their  room,  while  he  himself  was 
pacing  the  hall  with  hurried  steps,  pausing  every  moment, 
f  nd  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  suppress  the 
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intense  anguish  that  preyed  upon  his  mind,  when  the  fia!I« 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  Henry  rushed  in»  bare-headed, 
oovered  with  blood,  and  bearing  in  his  face  the  marks  of  eri* 
dent  distraction.  On  seeing  Fitzherbert,  he  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  grasping  his  hand,  cried  with  a  tone  of  heart- 
rending affliction,  **  Mercy — oh,  mercy,  Charles !  can  yon 
forgive  me  ? — the  blood  of  the  innocent  rictim  is  upon  me — 
I  am  a  murderer,  yet  am  I  guiltless ! — speak  to  me,  oh,  speak 
to  me !  By  the  remembrance  of  those  days  of  happiness  we 
have  spent— by  the  unsullied  friendship  of  our  lives — by  the 
pure  spirit  of  that  sainted  being,  I  conjure  you  to  forgave 
me ! — I  am  a  lost  abandoned  wretch,  the  curse  of  Heaven  is 
upon  me — I  live  in  madness — I  die  in  despair — pity  me — pity 
me !" 

Fitzherbert  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  to  hide 
the  conflicts  of  bis  mind — then  turning  to  Henry  with  an 
aching  heart,  he  endeavored  to  calm  his  agitation  by  assuring 
him  of  his  forgiveness.  The  sisters  of  Fitzherbert,  roused  by 
the  noise,  came  down  to  the  hall,  and  attempted  to  pacify 
him  by  assuring  him  that  she  was  not  dead ;  but  all  in  vain. 
He  beat  his  burning  brow,  and  tossed  his  arms  with  wild  and 
frantic  energy,  calling  on  Emily  to  save  him.  **  Away  !"  be 
cried,  as  he  flune  the  gentle  Julia  from  him,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  lead  bim  to  tbe  parlour,  **  away — ^there's  poison 
In  my  touch,  I  shall  murder  thee — do  you  not  see  the  glare 
of  the  basilisk  in  those  eyes— do  you  not  ? — but  hosh,  look 
here,  behold  the  blood  which  I  have  shed — I  who  loved 
her — who  should  have  protected  her  from  destruction,  hot 
dealt  death  myself-— oh,  misery — misery — is  there  no  arm  to 
rid  a  murderer  of  life  ?  in  mercy  kill  me !" 

With  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  Fitz- 
herbert gazed  on  the  ruined  figure  of  his  friend,  and  almost 
forgot  his  own  griefs  in  consideration  of  what  he  suffered. 
His  fine  form  was  wasted  by  watching  and  fatigue,  his  sunken 
eyes  looked  dimly  from  their  sockets,  and  the  desolation  of 
his  despairing  heart  was  depicted  in  his  haggard  features, 

Wlwra  aentibilitj  ilill  wUdly  played, 

Like  Ufktiiios  round  tlM  roini  it  had  rnada* 

He  attempted  to  pacify  him,  and  induce  him  to  repose  him- 
aelf; — "  Let  me  behold  her  once  again,"  he  cried,  *«  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied — 1  wish  to  implore  her  forgiveness — to  ask 
her  to  plead  for  me  at  the  mercy  seat — do  not  refuse  me  this 
last  favor ;  you  see  I  am  calm— calm  as  the  land  through  whieii 
the  plague  hath  passed/' 
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Fitzberbert  at  firat  oUected  to  admitting  hhn,  fearing  that 
in  tbe  present  state  of  his  feelings  the  shock  would  be  too 
great  for  him ;  but  seeing  him  obstinate,  he  at  length  con- 
sented, and  unlocking  the  door  of  the  room  where  Emily 
lay,  he  motioned  to  him  to  enter.  Henry  in  a  moment  rushed 
in,  and  closing  the  door  after  him,  bolted  it  on  the  inside. 
By  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  which  burned  on  a  table,  he 
discovered  the  lifeless  body  of  Emily,  laid  out  in-^he  habill- 
ments  of  death !  He  dropped  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside, 
and  taking  her  day-ccrid  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  fore- 
head, as  if  to  cool  the  fever  that  burned  there.  He  spoke 
Bot — low,  broken  murmurs  only  broke  from  his  lips;  he 
seemed  in  the  act  of  devotion — a  few  hurried  words  then  fell 
from  him,  as  if  of  supplication,  and  he  laid  his  cheek  on  the 
Icy  hand  of  Emily. 

In  this  state  of  temporary  insensibility  he  remained  for 
some  time,  till  he  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Fitzherbert, 
entreating  him  to  come  out ;  he  made  no  answer,  and  the 
other  i^pprehending  some  further  danger,  put  his  shoulder  to 
tbe  door,  and  with  a  slight  effort  burst  it  open  ;  at  the  same 
Instant  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  the  iBrst  object 
that  presented  itself  on  his  entrance,  was  the  body  of  Henry 
extended  on  the  floor,  weltering  in  blood ! 


They  were  interred  in  the  same  graye — and  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality  must  condemn  this  last  act  of 
Infidel  despair,  many  a  feeling  heart  will  mourn  over  the 
errors  of  humanity,  and  shed  a  tear  on  the  grave  of  the  un* 
happy  suicide ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Sir, 

I  AM  one  of  that  class  of  females,  who,  having  witnessed  the 
decline  of  their  youth  and  beauty  without  changing  their  con- 
dition, must  be  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  that  quiet  state  of  **  single  blessedness''  which  is  often 
admired,  sometimes  pitied,  and  not  unfrequently  despised ; 
I  am,  in  short,  Mr.  Inquisitor,  what  the  world  calls  *^  an 
old  maid;"  yet  I  am  free  from  those  visitings  of  spleen  and 
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iil-hafuire,  which  are  often  the  attenilanfs  on  "  hopeless  vlr- 
g^inity."    Some  ladies  in  my  situation 

"  De§pise  those  ble»ings  which  they  cao't  e^joy," 

and  hold  up  their  condition  as  that  which  is  most  to  be  envied, 
while  they  are  continually  slandering  all  the  young  wives 
.with  whom  they  acquainted.  Such,  however,  is  not  my  dis- 
.position — ^although  I  own  it  is  provoking  enough  to  see  a 
mere  child,  scarcely  complete  in  her  boarding-school  edu- 
cation»  selected  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  assuming 
all  the  airs  and  importance  which,  in  her  conception^  her 
Jong  to  her  new  situation,  and  looking  down  on  us,  poor 
maidens,  with  the  eye  of  a  superior.  This  is  mortifying,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  have  learned  to  bear  these  little  troubles,  and  I 
can  now,  with  the  utmost  composure,  read  the  marriage  of  the 
])eautiful  and  accomplished  Miss  A.  or  the  elopement  of  the 
young  and  lovely  Miss  B.  with  an  officer  of  the  guards. 

You  must  know,  my  good  sir,  that  I  have  been  revolving 
in  my  mind  for  the  last  month  a  plan  which  1  mean  to  submit 
to  you  for  advice  and  approval.  With  all  my  philosophy  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  happiness  is  only  found  in  *^  wedded 
love ;''  and  anxious  for  the  weal  of  the  community,  I  have 
started  a  project,  which,  if  carried  into  e£fect,  will  dififuse 
much  satisfaction,  and  finally  tend  to  the  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country  by  increasing  its  population. 

In  short,  sir,  my' plan  is  to  have  a  general  marriage'-^ioT 
which  purpose,  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  convene  a  meeting 
of  all  the  single  ladies  in  the  city;  (that  is  to  say,  all  those  of 
our  neglected  sisterhood,  from  despondiug  twenty-eight  to 
boneless  forty-five,)  with  the  intention  of  framing  a  petition 
to  nis  most  gracious  majesty,  when  he  honors  our  metropolis 
with  bis  presence  ;  humbly  praying  him  to  take  our  case  into 
his  benign  consideration  ;  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
together  all  single  gentlemen,  to  shew  cause  why  they  have 
chosen  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  to  require  each  of  them  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  partner,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of 
wedlock,  within  one-calendar  month — under  pain  of  a  severe 
penalty  ;  and  also  the  high  displeasure  of  his  majesty. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  plan  which  I  offer  to  your  notice — would 
it  were  reduced  to  practice ! — oh,  what  delightful  sensations 
would  it  not  produce!  what  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and 
rattling  of  carriages  through  the  streets,  with  their  white  fa- 
vors flying  about  in  all  directions!  By  recommending  the 
measure,  you  will  oblige 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Hannah  Hopeful. 
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P.  S.  As  this  plan  may  meet  with  objectioDS»  on  the  plea  of 
its  being  unprecedented,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  a  similar 
measure  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  great  Augustus  in 
Rome,  who  was  pleased  (no  doubt  on  the  representation  of 
its  neglected  spinsters,)  to  order  a  general  and  simultaneous 
marriage  in  the  city. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  AM  one  of  those  persons  who  seldom  appear  in  public, 
and  very  rarely  engross  any  share  in  the  conversations  of 
polite  society.  Indeed,  to  say  truth,  I  live  in  a  very  retired 
manner,  and  have  few  friends  in  the  city  who  even  think  of 
me ;  while  those  who  sometimes  remember  me,  do  so,  for 
the  most  part,  because  they  have  heard  that  I  am  entitled  to 
respect,  and  not  from  having  individually  and  personally 
examined  my  claim. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  my  merits  and 
peculiar  attributes  were  explained  to  the  whole  world ; — men 
were  taught  to  look  on  me  with  veneration,  and  my  nam^ 
was  engraved  on  the  tablet  which  they  were  Instructed  to 
stJidy  and  remember.  No  stronger  evidence  of  my  being 
could  be  adduced,  for  it  was  commanded  that  I  should  not 
unfold  myself  until  a  stated  day ;  yet  man  persisted  sometimes 
In  forgetting  me,  and  sometimes  in  trampling  on  my  injunc* 
tloDS.  At  this  time  two  powerful  rivals  started  up,  and  en- 
grossed that  attention  which  should  justly  have  been  mine ; 
these  were  named  the  past  and  the  present.  To  these  mau 
devoted  himself,  wholly  neglecting  what  he  had  pronlised  to 
me,  and  forfeiting  the  rewards  which  I  had  held  out  for  his 
fidelity.  Though  I  had  much  to  fear  from  the  former  of  my 
rivals,  there  was  more  unfaithfulness  occasioned  by  the  latter ; 
and  in  order  to  put  you  in  possession  of  their  powers  over 
the  heart  of  man,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  avocations.  Attended  by  a  train  of 
various  spirits,  the  past  stole  upon  man  in  the  hours  of  soll- 
tade — that  season  when  his  mind  should  be  more  particularly 
filled  with  the  lessons  I  had  mnrked  out  for  him  In  the  book 
of  life.  She  was  observed  sometimes  to  carry  Mirth  and 
Happiness  in  her  suite,  and  sometimes  she  was  followed  by 
Sadness  and  Misery ;  she  seldom  Intruded  on  him  in  society ; 
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she  carried  in  one  hand  a  magical  glass,  throngh  which  she 
could  evoke  representations  of  former  times,  and  the  Simurgh 
of  the  east^  sat  perched  upon  the  other.  Judge  what  a 
triumph  she  obtained,  when  she  thus  burst  on  him,  and  found 
him  not  only  unable  to  resist  her,  but  willing  to  be  enslaved. 
He  sank  in  the  contemplation  of  her  person ;  and  while  the 
glare  of  her  secret  rites  played  wildly  around  him,  he  re- 
membered all  he  had  plighted  and  pledged — except  his  pro- 
mise to  7ne.  I  could  have  forgiven  this  ingratitude,  if  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  my  other  rival 
permitted  in  her  presence  of  offering  up  tokens  of  reminis- 
cence to  me.  Attired  at  one  season  in  the  light  and  gaudy 
vestments  of  youth,  and  at  another  in  the  sombre  weeds  of 
age,  the  present  appeared  alternately  attended  by  Plea- 
sure and  Thoughtlessness,  Pain  and  Regret.  She  generally 
came  on  him  in  the  hours  of  conviviality  and  glee :  for  the 
nature  of  man  was  such,  that  aware  of  her  approach,  he 
met  her  with  companions  by  his  side,  whose  welcome  was 
a  boisterous  shout  that  drowned  the  words  she  was  occasion- 
ally about  to  address  to  him«  When  she  came  followed  by 
Pain,  she  held  an  hour-glass  in  her  hand  ;  but  when  she  air 
tered  her  appearance,  and  Pleasure  waited  on  her,  man  re- 
cognized vine-leaves  wreathed  through  her  hair,  and  the  shel) 
and  the  lyre  in  her  hands.  Enamoured  of  her  beauty  when 
she  was  thus  habited,  he  lost  all  his  moments  in  admiration  ; 
he  even  sacrificed  worldly  interest  to  gaze  on  her  golden 
lyre,  and  forgot  the  magical  glass  to  drink  from  her  shell ; 
he  was  caught  by  the  specious  and  the  brilliant,  and  ceased 
to  remember  the  useful. 

These,  sir,  are  the  opponents  with  whom  I  have  to  contend* 
and  frpm'  whom  I  have  to  escape.  I  cannot  relate  to  you  the 
indignities  I  suffer  in  conseanence,  and  the  insulting  indiffer- 
ence with  which  1  am  treatea.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  rever- 
ence due  to  my  name  is  forgotten  ;  it  is  placed  amongst  com- 
mon words  that  have  no  acceptation  beyond  the  general  wants 
and  exigencies  of  the  world,  and  pronounced  without  one 
single  wandering  thought  in  which  I  am  included.  More 
than  this,  affairs  of  the  greatest  and  the  least  consequence, 
important  and  trivial,  are  frequently  referred  to  me  without 

*  The  wonderfal  bird,  SImnrgb,  ioEnsfern  mytbology,  is  gifted  with  the  pawen 
ofreawD  and  can  interpret  many  languages.  He  is  said  to  relate  that  be  hmtt  br> 
held  Ibe  vrondrous  cbanges  of  7000  years  flourish  and  decay  twelrc  tines»  ami 
<hat  since  the  commeocemcut  man  has  been  swept  from  the  world  eeven  tiiiiec,i 
population  has  been  as  often  restored. 
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ooce  iDquirio^  whether  1  shall  be  ioclined  to  review  them  or 
attead  to  them.  For  instancey  when  obligations  of  a  pressing 
and  paramount  nature  call  on  the  sleeping  exertions  of  man, 
he  answers  them  by  saying,  ^^  I  cannot  hearken  to  you  now ; 
hereafter  I  will  satisfy  all  your  demand  ;'*  when  he  has  over- 
looked a  trifling  concern,  he  cries,  <'  hereafter  I  will  arrange 
this."  In  short,  sir,  my  character  is  dailv  sinking ;  and  al- 
though I  have  made  many  essays  to  replace  myself  in  that 
estimation  of  which  I  am  deserving,  I  find  the  ingratitude 
^od  obduracy  of  man  too  rooted  to  be  overcome;  I  will  at 
last  be  silent  for  ever,  he  shall  have  no  voice  to  remind  him 
of  me ;  and  when  he  comes,  like  an  humble  and  despairing 
thing,  to  solicit  my  pardon,  I  will,  perhaps,  crush  him  into 
nothing. 

H  BBS  AFTER. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

A  LOVER. 


[TUs  dcniltorj  corrafpoodeoce  It  again  interrnpfed-— We  find  the  following 
fracmenl  oeglif  eotly  written  on  a  leaf  of  paper,  which,  it  appears,  waa  never 
ient  to  Bleanar*] 

We  met — yes,  Eleanor,  we  met — there  was  a  protection 
about  him — a  spell  which  he  had  borrowed  from  you,  and  I 
sank  beneath  it.  My  spirit  was  in  my  tongue,  and  in  the 
moment  I  would  have  accused  him,  he  anticipated  me  by 
making  an  explanation  which  I  felt  it  impossible  to  misun- 
derstand. Had  you  answered  my  last  note — had  you  but 
thrown  out  a  hint  that  my  suspicions  w6re  ill-founded,  you 
would  have  preserved  me  from  the  confusion  that  followed 

our  meeting. 

*  •  • 

I  address  you  once  more,  Louisa,  because  1  would  not 
write  to  Eleanor  on  the  subject  of  which  1  am  about  to  speak. 
Perhaps  you  may  blame  me  for  intemperance — perhaps  con- 
demn me  for  hasty  resolves  and  foolish  suspicions. — I  am 
very  unhappy — but  how  often  have  I  repeated  this! — I  must 
now  give  you  my  fears  and  my  sorrows  with  that  coolness 
we  would  assume  when  dwelling  on  a  totally  uninteresting 
subject.     Is  it  true  that  Mr.  T—  is  your  cousin's  formal 
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and  acknowledged  admirer? — Answer  me  this  one  word^ 
and  it  shall  end  all— Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  and  Frederick 
entertaiu  him  as  such  ? — and  is  it  true  that  Eleanor  does  not 
at  once  give  him  a  refusal? — I  cannot,  must  not  tell  yon  my 
thoughts — there  are  few  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  my 
meditations — few  can  understand  them. 

Tou  will  naturally  tell  me  that  I  should  no  longer  weep 
and  torment  you — that  I  should  become  a  public  lorer,  and 
not  a  private  idolater — Can  I  do  all  thisf — oh!  if  human 
exertion  or  mortal  energy  could  overcome  the  slights  of  for- 
tune, what  w^ould  I  leave  undone  to  render  myself  worthy 
of  Eleanor? — But  circumstanced  as  I  am,  you  know  I  must 
be  silent. 

*  •  • 

Yes ! — to-morrow  your  family  go  to  Delgany — Mr.  T 
goes  with  you  ;  the  object  of  the  party  and  the  revelry  is  too 
evident  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  my  mind.  God  knows,  Eleanor, 
I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  which  this  world  can  bestow ; 
'tis  true  I  am  invited — I  may  be  there ;  but  they  who  watch 

my  steps,  and  follow  me  to  the  glen,  will 

•  •  • 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  until  this  moment  of  explaining 
to  you  the  result  of  my  journey  yesterday.  When  I  reached 
the  glen,  my  first  object  was  to  enquire  at  the  cottage  if  a 
party  bad  lately  passed ;  on  discovering  that  they  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  that  they  were  expected  every  moment,  as 

Mr.  T had  obtained  permission  to  have  the  use  of  the 

obelisk  to  dine  in,  with  his  company,  I  sauntered  heedlessly 
on  through  that  romantic  valley. 

At  length  the  rolling  of  carriages  behind  arrested  my  at- 
tention, and  I  perceived  a  cavalcade  approaching,  which 
niy  heart  told  me  was  Eleanor's  party.  I  was  anxious  to 
conceal  myself,  and  climbed  a  little  eminence  that  was  partly 
hid  by  thick  plantation  trees,  from  whence  I  could  distinguish 
tliem  as  they  passed  below.  Three  carriages  went  on,  in 
none  of  which  could  I  recognise  Eleanor ;  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  a  gig  approached — I  could  scarcely  summon 
fortitude  to  look  out  from  my  retreat — there  was  a  veil  over 
my  eyes  that  gave  every  object  a  dizzy  appearance — a  gen- 
tleman  drove  the  gig — a   lady  sat  beside  him — it  was  not 

Eleanor's  dress. 1  watched  a  moment — all  was  silent — 

it  was  the  last  of  the  party,  and  was  separated  at  some  dis- 
t(iQcc  from  the  rest.     '*  It  is— it  is  Eleanor!*'    I  exclaimed, 
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and  loosening^  my  fainting  grasp  from  the  tree  which  had 
supported  me,  I  flung  myself  on  the  earth. 

•  •  • 

After  dinner  the  ladies  retired.  It  was  a  beatiful  evening 
— ^the  sun  was  setting,  and  while  the  valley  looked  cold  and 
gloomy  below,  there  was  a  warmth  and  a  light  on  the  hills 
that  lingered  till  a  late  hour ;  the  obelisk  caught  the  beams 
of  the  sinking  day,  and  the  variety  of  rays  which  the  glass 
presented  reminded  me  of  Lord  Byron's  exquisite  lines — 

"  The  T»ry  ^laciert  have  hia  colon  canght. 
And  loniet  Into  rose -hues  Been  Uiem  wrought." 

We  were  net  long  left  to  ourselves,  when  Mr.  T ,  with 

all  that  impatience  which  1  knew  so  well  to  belong  to  love, 
followed  them  out.  A  sudden  animation — an  electric  deter- 
mination flashed  through  my  heart  at  the  moment,  and  I 
rushe*d  out  precipitately.  There  was  a  shrubbery  at  a  little 
distance — I  perceived  he  directed  his  steps  towards  it,  and  I 
followed.  At  length  he  was  lost  amongst  the  trees,  but  I 
followed  still :  I  could  discern  him  by  the  dying  light  walking 
hurriedly  along,  and  I  followed.  At  last  1  saw  him  pause — 
*'  Perhaps,"  thought  I,  **  he  knows  I  am  here,  suspects  my 
attachment  to  Eleanor,  and  would  have  an  interview — ^he 
shall  be  gratified."  I  ran  forward  towards  the  place — he 
stood  alone-— I  passed  him — he  was  silent.  A  little  further 
on  I  perceived  the  object  of  his  search — the  ladies  had  as- 
sembled in  this  little  wood,  as  the  safest  retreat  in  the  absence 
of  the  gentlemen.  I  joined  them— that  instant  he  was  at  my 
^Ide — I  offered  Eleanor  my  arm,  she  accepted  it,  and  leaning 

on  Jnlia  M at  the  other  side,  we  proceeded  towards  the 

obelisk.  Her  acquiescence  in  my  wishes  at  that  moment 
convinced  me  of  what  I  never  before  presumed  to  think-* 
that  she  loved  me.  I  became  nerved  with  supernatural 
strength — my  heart  exulted,  and  to  thai  moment  I  owe  all 
my  happiness.  By  some  chance  Eleanor  and  I  separated 
from  the  rest,  who  were  all  dispersed  in  different  groups — 
a  small  pathway  led  into  another  part  of  the  shrubbery — we 
entered  it. 

We  were  alone — the  cold  twilight  made  every  thing  appear 
more  silent,  and  in  that  pause  from  the  bustle  and  merriment 
we  had  left,  I  addressed  her,  I  believe  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  fixed  resolution.  She  was  affected^I  perceived  her 
weep^  heaven  and  earth !  she  wept  for  me ! — **  Charles,"  she 
cried,  as  I  sank  on  my  knees  before  her,*  **  Charles,  we  are 
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mutually  miserable" — ^<  No»  my  belored  Eleanor,*'  I  ex« 
claimed  y  *^  I  am  uo  longer  miserable,  if  you  cease  to  be 
indifferent ;"  I  uttered  a  thousand  words  of  adoration,  and 
as  I  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  I  heard  a 
rustling  amongst  the  leaves — I  turned — ^my  rival  stood  before 
us! «  ^  « 

(To  be  conUaned.) 


^t  W^in^ 
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«  Ab4  Meh  to  tte  fkle  «r  oor  life^  earl/  prandM, 

So  fleeiiog  the  apring-tide  of  Joy  we  hare  known; 
Each  wave  that  we  daoced  on  at  morning  ebbt  from  mM, 
And  leavef  lu  at  eve  on  the  bleak  tlioM  atase  I" 


^)^^>^0I^^I0^0<^^^0 


Secure  in  the  affection  of  each  other,  De  Winza  and  lu* 
MALINE  were  supremely  blest.     Days,   weeks,  apd  months 
rolled  on  in  one  continued  round  of  happiness,    and  ewery 
succeeding  day  presented  some  new  charm  to  the  eyes  of 
the  enraptur^  lovers.     Undisturbed  by  worldly  cares,  and 
free  from  those  anxious  solicitudes  which  destroy  the  sereaity 
of  ordinary  life,   they  lived  in  that  sweet  commutation  c^ 
FEELING  and  sentiment,  which  hearts,  united  like  theirs, 
only  can  experience :  for  we  may  wander  through  the  seenes 
of  sensual  gratification — we  may  sip  every  sweet,  and  cuW 
every  flower  that  hangs  around  the  path  of  our  earlier  exis- 
ience,  but  it  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  life  we  can  eu^o^ 
the  refined  sensations  of  perfect  happiness.     And  though  the 
human  heart  be  an  instrument  whose  cbcHrds,  like  those  of 
the  JBloiian  lyre,  vibrate  to  the  breeze  of  every  passion,   yet 
in  the  calm  retirement  of  wedded  life,  sweet  are  the  tooes  of 
its    melody — lovely,  even  when  past,    the  recollection    oi 
its  sweetness! 

There  is  a  halo  of  enjoyment  rbund  the  domestic  ^^Irc^. 
which  sheds  a  lustre  upon  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  ioflu* 
ence.  It  presents  a  IKtle  world  of  its  own  formation,  ^wIms^ 
light  is  love,  and  whose  atmosphere  is  happiness  ;  and  those 
who  breathe  it  imbibe  all  the  fervency  of  the  oncj  and  aaill  tike 
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parity  of  the  other.  In  it  all  the  grosser  feelings  of  onr 
nature  become  refined  and  softened ;  and  the  soal  of  man, 
flinging  away  the  baser  particles,  which  prejudice  and  custom 
had  attracted,  becomes  purified  and  regenerated  by  the  pow- 
erful effects  of  its  redeeming  principle. 

To  the  female  heart  we  are  indebted  for  this  mental  eman- 
cipation. Born  for  the  happiness  of  man,  woman  was  formed 
in  the  express  image  of  the  Divinity ;  in  her  are  concentred  all 
that  gives  life  its  charm,  and  society  its  value  ;  for  him,  the 
power  of  her  genius  is  exercised^on  him  the  wealth  of  her 
tenderness  is  lavished,  and  with  more  than  eastern  devotion, 
she  kneels  at  the  shrine  of  her  idolatry  Society  is  cold  and 
spiritless  where  she  is  not  present ;  conversation  tame  and 
languid,  in  which  she  is  not  a  partaker.  The  light  of  every 
eye,  and  the  charm  of  every  heart,  she  circles  in  her  orbit, 
a  splendid  luminary,  giving  life,  and  warmth,  and  animation 
to  all  around  her ! 

In  this  state  of  mutual  felicity,  lived  ImmaLibIE  and  Ds 
WiNZA.  His  fattier,  who  held  a  distinguished  post  under 
government,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  affairs  of  state  to 
give  any  particular  attention  to  the  conduct  of  his  son,  whosd 
frequent  absence  consequently  escaped  his  observation. 
Dr  Montford,  after  making  some  fruitless  enquiries  after 
his  daughter,  was  compelled,  by  particular  circumstances,  to 
leave  Madrid  ;  so  that  every  source  of  inquietude  was  closed, 
and  the  lovers  enjoyed  themselves  in  perfect  security. 

But  this  was  oi  short  duration ; — war,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  was  about  to  spread  its  ravages  through  the  land ;  and 
where  peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  before,  was  now  to  be. 
come  a  scene  of  terror  and  desolation.  The  efforts  of  a 
foreign  ascendancy  had  long  been  directed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and  the  armies  of  the 
military  conqueror  of  France  were  now  scattered  over  the 
country,  holding  ii\  their  possession  every  place  of  strength 
and  importance.  The  king  had  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  son,  and  Ferdinand  either  wanted  courage  or  ability 
to  protect  the  trust  that  was  committed  to  him.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  approach  of  the  French 
emperor  to  the  capital  was  announced.  Immediately,  all 
was  terror  and  confusion ;  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  thousand,  were  resolved  to  protect  their  city  or  perish 
in  its  ruins ;  some  of  the  ancient  nobility,  in  whom  the  fire 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  their  country  were  not  yet  totally 
extinguished,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
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troops  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  every  loyal 
heart  beat  with  enthusiastic  ardor  to  encounter  the  invaders 
of  their  rights,  and  avenge  the  insulted  honor  of  their 
country. 

De  Winza,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  Gnards, 
was  obliged  to  join  his  regiment,  and  committing  Immalinb 
to  the  care  of  a  faithful  domestic,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
curing a  place  of  greater  security  for  her  within  the  walls, 
tore  himself  away.  The  day  following  their  separation 
brought  the  French  army  to  the  gates  of  Madrid.  So  rapid 
and  unexpected  was  their  approach,  that  no  regular  plan  of 
defence  had  been  adopted ;  and  the  citizens  in  tumultuous 
crowds,  were  running  through  the  streets,  demanding  to  be 
led  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  sort  of  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  formed,  of  which  Db  Winza's  father  was  a 
member,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  resist  the  invader. 

During  this  state  of  terror  and  confusion,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  in,  calling  on  them  to  surrender,  to  which  an  im- 
mediate answer  of  defiance  was  returned,  and  it  was  with 
diflBculty  the  oflQcer  who  bore  it  could  be  saved  from  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  who  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces, — so 
great  was  their  hatred  and  detestation  of  the  French.  Lines 
were  instantly  drawn  round  the  city,  and  a  heavy  and  inces- 
sant cannonade  commenced ; — in  a  short  time,  the  suburbs 
were  destroyed,  and  the  city  was  closely  invested.  There 
was  a  strong  party  within,  in  the  interests  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  magistrates 
and  heads  of  the  government  to  consent  to  a  surrender,  by 
representing  the  uselessness  of  opposing  an  undisciplined  and 
unarmed  multitude  to  a  veteran  array,  flushed  with  conquest 
and  confident  of  success.  Their  arts  succeeded,  and,  on 
the  third  day,  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  on,  and 
possession  was  taken  of  Madrid  by  the  French  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  De  Winza  had  been  agitated  by  various 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Imm aline  ; — St.  Aubbet 
too  had  been  absent  from  home  for  some  time,  and  he  had 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  communicate  his  fears.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  surrender  was  made,  he  left 
the  city  on  foot,  and  proceeded  wilh  eager  anxiety  to  the 
retreat  of  Immalinb.  On  his  way  nothing  presented  itself 
but  a  scene  of  desolation ;  on  every  side  the  cruel  ravages  of 
destructive  war  were  to  be  seen,^villages  burned — vineyards 
destroyed— and  grounds  laid  waste.  With  a  foreboding 
heart  he  approached  the  home  of  all  his  hopes,  but  there— 
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misery  and  woe  awaited  tiim ;  he  foand  the  gardens  de- 
stroyed, the  walls  levelled,  and  the  cottage  smoaking  in 
ruins ! — Maddened  to  desperation,  he  rushed  from  one 
place  to  another,  calling  on  the  name  of  Immalinb,  bat  no 
vestige  of  her  or  of  the  domestics  was  any  where  to  be  seen. 
There  was  a  little  bower  in  the  garden,  where  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  with  him  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  he  flew 
there,  but  all  was  desolate  and  drear  ;  the  roses  and  jessa- 
mines which  surrounded  it  were  trampled  to  pieces,  and 
every  thing  bore  testimony  of  the  presence  of  the  destroyer. 

With  an  aching  heart  he  was  returning  from  the  garden, 
when  he  perceived  something  lying  on  the  walk,  and  stoop- 
ing to  examine  it,  recognised  the  body  of  his  faithful  Jaques^ 
whom  he  had  left  to  protect  his  beloved  wife.  He  was  appa- 
rently dead  some  time,  and  evident  marks  of  violence  were 
seen  on  various  parts  of  his  body ;  his  left  hand  was  cut  off 
from  the  wrist,  and  in  his  right  he  grasped  a  stiletto  which 
was  stained  with  blood  ;— a  pistol  ball  had  penetrated  his 
forehead,  and  his  features  were  distorted  by  agony.  No 
longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  Immalinb,  De  Winza 
threw  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair  upon  the  ground,  and,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  cursed  the  hour  he  had  left  her,  and 
the  cruel  circumstances  that  occasioned  their  separation. 
Then  suddenly  starting  up,  he  flew  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  tidings  of  his  beloved,  but 
destruction  had  been  there  before  him ;  all  was  in  ruin, — the 
inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  or  taken  refuge  in  the  city.  He  could  meet  with  no 
one  to  direct  him,  and  he  returned^  broken-hearted  and 
despairing,  to  the  blasted  scene  of  his  former  joys. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  whistled  mournfully 
round  him,  as  he  traversed  the  well  known  path  ;  large  trees, 
felled  for  the  purposes  of  firing,  lay  on  either  side,  and  the 
trampling  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  heard  at  a  distance, 
mingled  with  the  frequent  sound  of  a  bugle,  or,  at  intervals, 
the  solitary  report  of  a  cannon.  The  busy  hum  of  the  city 
had  subsided,  and  a  lonely  stillness  had  succeeded  to  the 
famolt  of  the  day.  He  again  passed  through  the  gardens, 
and  seating  himself  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  contemplated 
with  mingled  feelings  of  madness  and  despair,  the  broken 
memorials  of  his  former  happiness.  There,  on  that  spot, 
where  devastation  laid  his  darkening  hand,  he  had  sat  with 
his  beloved  Immalinb,  and  heard  her  pronounce  those  vows 
of  love  and  fidelity  which  still  hung  fondly  on  his  heart; 
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there  he  had  first  experienced  the  sweet  delights  of  wedded 
love,  and  enjoyed  those  little  iaimnnities  which  flow  from 
reciprocal  affection.  Every  spot  was  consecrated  by  some 
latent  recollection  of  past  felicity;  and  every  succeeding 
thought  was  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  those  scenes 
never  could  return. 

H^  was  so  absorbed  in  those  ideas,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  approach  of  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  who  surrounded 
him,  and  seizing  him,  demanded  what  brought  him  there  ; — 
as  his  uniform,  which  he  still  wore  under  his  cloak,  would 
immediately  betray  his  rank,  he  did  not  attempt  ta  conceal 
it,  but  informed  them,  that  he  was  on  his  parole,  and  had 
left  the  city  early  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
a  relative ;  but  on  his  arrival,  was  surprised  to  find  the  place 
in  ruins,  and  no  trace  of  its  inmates.  The  officer,  who  com- 
manded the  party,  now  advanced,  and  informed  him  in 
French,  (which  Ds  Winza  understood,)  that  he  must  con- 
sider himself  his  prisoner,  and  accompany  him  to  head 
quarters.  To  this,  De  Winza  made  no  objection ;  life,  or 
liberty,  was  now  of  little  value  to  him,  since  all  that  he  prized 
on  earth  was  snatched  from  him,  and  he  followed  the  ofiicer 
in  silence  till  they  came  to  the  high  road,  where  they  had 
left  their  horses;  placing  De  Winza  on  one,  they  all 
mounted,  and  galloped  with  rapidity  towards  Madrid. 

The  clock  of  St.  Michael's  church  was  striking  the  mid-, 
night  hour  as  they  entered  the  city ;  they  .proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  the  quarters  of  the  military  commandant,  where  De 
Winza  was  recognised  and  his  rank  acknowledged  ;  he  was 
instantly  set  at  liberty,  with  permission  to  join  his  regiment^ 
which  was  stationed  without  the  city  walls.     He,  however, 
preferred  going  to  the  residence  of  his  father  in  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  but  on  arriving  there,  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
had  set  out  from  Madrid,  two  hours  before,  to  join  the  re- 
mains of  the  Spanish  Army  which  had  retired  into  the  neigh- 
bouring province.     Uncertain  how  to  act,  or  where  to  direct 
his  enquiries*   he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  dwelling  of 
St.  Aubbrt.    Numerous  guards  were  stationed  in  the  streets, 
who  challenged  every  stranger  that  approached,  and  it  ^as 
with  much  difficulty  he  was  enabled  to  pass  them,   as  the 
French  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  owing  to  a  report 
which  had  been  circulated,  that  there  were  fifty  thousand 
men  concealed  in  the  town,  who  had  sworn  to  avenge  their 
country,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  capital ;  under  this 
impression,  the  Frenph  remained  under  arms  all  night ;  while 
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Bonaparfe  still  contiiiMd  in  the  camp  withoot  the  town 
with'  all  his  cavalry  and  guards.     Strong  detachments  were* 
stationed  at  the  outposts,  and  every    precaution   taken  to 
prevent  a  surprise. 

Db  Winza  was  kindly  received  by  St.  Aubert's  father 
and  sisters,  who   informed  him   that  his  friend   had   gone 
to  ToLBDO  some  days  before  on  particular  business  which 
would  detain    him    there   some   time;    and    requested    Db 
Winza  would   take   up    his  residence  with  them   till  his 
return.    To  this  De  Winza  consented— his  mind  was  har- 
rassed  by  various  reflections— the   withering]  blight   which 
had  fallen  upon  bis  heart,  subdued  the  native  fire  of  his  dis- 
position—his spirit  sank  with  his  hopes,  and  he  no  longer 
felt  an  ambition  to  engage  in  the  more  active  scenes  of  mili- 
tary life.     A  slow  fever,  caused  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  con- 
fined him  for  several  weeks  to  his  bed,  dfuring  which  time, 
the  gentle  Isabel,  the  lovely  sister  of  St.  Aubert,  acted 
as  his  nurse,  and  performed  all  those  kind  o£Bces  which  the 
nature  of  his  situation  required^    She  sat  with  him,  read  to 
him ;  and  in  hours  when  melancholy  reflections  would  ob- 
trude upon  his  mind,  she  soothed  him  by  her  consolations, 
and  diverted  the  tediousness  of  sickness  by  the  lively  vivacity 
of  her  manners.     There  was  a  playful  ingenuousness  about 
her,  which  won  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  and  an  air  of  in- 
nocence and  candor  which  prepossessed   every    beholder. 
The  extreme  sensibility  of  her  disposition  was  awakened  by 
the  sufferings  of  De  Winza  ;  she  saw  him,  in  the  dawn  of  life 
drooping  beiieath  the  pressure  of  inward  sorrows;  his  fine 
form  wasted  by  illness,  and  his  whole  frame  worn  and  emaci- 
ated by  the  internal  struggles  of  his  mind.     Her  gentle  heart 
felt  for  his  distress,  and   was  anxious  to  alleviate   it.     But 
Db  Winza,  on  this  subject  preserved  an  impenetrable  silence, 
and  not  all  the  assiduities  and  attentions  of  the  affectionate 
Isabel  could  wring  the  fatal  secret  from  his  bosom. 

'The  image  of  his  beloved  Imm aline  was  ever  present  to 
him ;  she  hovered  over  his  dreams,  like  the  spirit  of  departed 
Uiss  revisiting  the  scenes  of  former  happiness.  He. thought 
of  the  days  of  her  innocence — the  hours  of  delight  he  had 
itpent  in  her  society — and  the  bright  promise  of  the  years  to 
come ;  and  he  asked  his  heart  were  they  indeed  fled  for  ever ! 
were  all  the  hopes  blasted  which  he  had  cherished,  so  warmly ! 
was  he  never  again  to  behold  her  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated !  and  he  groaned  at  the  sad  conviction  of  the  reality  of 

loss,  while  the  reflection  was  embittered  by  the  uncer^ 
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tainty  of  ber  fate:  But  one  short  week  had  passed,  and  he 
was  happy ;  blest  with  the  affections  of  a  lovely  wife,  with 
the  fire  of  love  sparkling  in  her  eye.  and  its  purity  throbbing' 
at  her  heart ;  life  presented  nothing  but  a  delightful  vision  of 
present  or  anticipated  bliss,— a  cloudless  firmament  and  a 
weedless  path,  where  all  around  spoke  peace  and  harmony, 
and  every  flower  beneath  breathed  the  incense  of  love ! — 

It  was  the  dream  of  man — and  like  man,  it  was  fleeting 
and  transitory  i^— it  fled,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  darkness 
and  desolation ;— a  broken  spirit — and  a  blighted  heart ! 

**  O  Happinen!  oor  beiD^*  end,  and  aania  I 
Good,  Pleatore,  Eaiie,  Conteot!  wha4e*fcr  tby  name; 
That  somethini^  »till  which  prompts  Ih'  eternal  alghf 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ; 
Which  still  so  sear  us,  yet  beyood  us  lies» 
O'erloolied,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  dcic^tt  to  grow  1" 

(To  be  continued.) 


REMARKS  ON  "ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS,  BT  THB 
LATE  MR.  G.  GRATTAN.  AND  MR.  W.  GRATTAN^  NOW  EXHIBITING 
IN  HOME'S  PICTURE  GALLERY." 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  few  remarks  on  M.  Jerricanlt's 
picture  of  the  raft  on  which  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Medasa 
frigate  were  preserved,  and  this  may  not  be  an  unapt  place 
to  mention,  that  we  have,  since  its  publication,  seen  a  cast 
from  the  celebrated  piece  of  statuary  representing  Sampson 
dealing  destruction  among  the  astonished  Philistines;  and 
have  traeed  the  composition  of  some  of  the  best  figures  in  the 
picture  to  this  original.  Indeed  we  entertain-very  little  doubt 
that  M.  Jerricault  has  been  indebted  to  it,  for  some  of  his 
attitudes,  particularly  that  of  the  sailor  who  is  elevated  on 
the  water  cask  and  waving  his  white  signal. 

We  are  happy  that  this  month  presents  an  opportunity  of 
offering  our  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  lamented 
countryman.  His  great  abilities  have  been  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  seen  his  paintings,  and  if  his  life  had 
not  become  an  early  prey  to  the  lingering  disease  which 
caused  its  termination,  the  pictures  he  projeoted  and  whose 
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sketches  he  had  nearly  finished  would  have  added  mnoh  to 
his  fame,  and  placed  him  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  artists.  We  allude  to  the  sketches,  marked 
^  84/  and  *  85/  in  the  catalogue,  (Paul  brought  before 
Agrippa  and  Festus, — and  Collins'  Ode  on  the  Passions,) 
which  rank  among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  are  executed  with  the  greatest  boldness  of  design, 
and  justice  of  conception.  Among  the  finished  paintings, 
the  superior  excellence  of  some  attracted  our  almost  undi« 
Tided  attention.  No.  1,  (Irish  Peasants  boiling  a  Cauldron,) 
an  oil  painting,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  natural  delinea* 
tions  of  the  Irish  countenance,  costume,  and  manner,  which 
has  ever  been  executed ;  the  coloring  is  chaste,  and  tlie  artist 
was  alive  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  distin- 
'goish  his  countrymen,  when  he  threw  such  a  mixture  of  re- 
signation and  artless  good  nature  into  the  countenances  of 
these  simple  peasants.  No.  65,  (View  of  Clonmel,  and 
mountain  back  ground,)  and  No.  69,  (The  Gibeonites  ob. 
tain  a  league  by  craft  with  Joshua,)  are  well  executed  oil 
paintings.  But  the  race  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta,  which 
by  some  unaccountable  omission  has  not  been  numbered  in 
the  catalogue,  is  probably  the  best  painting  which  an  Irish 
artist  has  ever  produced ;  the  grouping  of  so  many  figures, 
and  the  varieties  of  attitude  and  countenance, — the  expres- 
sion of  admiration  evinced  by  all,  and  the  evident  anxiety 
of  the  spectators  to  reach  the  goal  along  with  the  raceis, — 
the  figures  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta  scarcely  touching 
the  ground  over  wiiich  they  flew, — and  the  agitation  of  her 
father,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  our  assertion  ;  even  the  back- 
ground  of  this  painting  displays  the  genius  that  designed  it 
These  four  are  very  large. 

Among  the  smaller  paintings,  No.  71,  (Hesiod,  the  Greek 
Poet,  thrown  into  the  sea,)  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  executed ;  the  savage  ferocity  of 
his  murderers  is  beautifully  expressed.  No.  19,  (Poor  Tom,) 
is  a  fine  picture.  No.  47,  (The  Pilgrim,)  and  No.  61, 
(Stern's  dead  Ass,)  are  not  any  way  inferior.  No.  83,  (The 
Sketch  book,)  is  a  beautiful  portrait.  There  are  many  other 
excellent  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  of  which  our  limits  pre- 
vent the  enumeration  ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  No.  82,  (Mi- 
niature bead  of  a  Maniac.)  This  is  one  of  the  finest  dellnea- 
tioiiB  of  madness  we  have  ever  seen ;  its  finishing  is  exquisite, 
and  until  now  we^thougM  it  impossible  to  give  such  a  repre- 
sentation  with  water  colors.    We  were  much  pleased  with 
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some  paintings,  (Nos.  107,  108^  &g.)  whose  style  is  rather 
new^  but  a  very  good  effect  is  produced  by  their  almost 
simple  disposition  of  light  and  shade.  We  ako  remarked 
some  very  good  chalk  drawings,  and  think  this^  a  style  in 
which  Mr.  W.  Grattan  is  likely  to  excel. 

The  present  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  to  an 
Irish  spectator  which  has  been  opened  for  many  years:  yet 
while  he  views  with  pride  the  productions  of  an  unpalronised 
artist,  whose  genius,  alone  and  unassisted,  enabled  him  to 
attain  such  excellence,  he  must  shed  a  tear  over  his  urn,  and 
express  his  sorrow  at  the  heartless  apathy  of  Ireland  which 
c6uld  allow  such  a  man  to  live  almost  unknown  and  die 
almost  unnoticed. 


lEiBTmwa 


^  Mirandoia," — A  Tragedgt-^B^  Barry  CcmwuQ, 

'  London— John  Warreo,  IS  J  4. 

A  NBW  Tragedy,  like  a  new  fashion,  is  followed  so  long  as 
its  novelty  is  an  attraction  ;  but  it  is  merit  alone  which  will 
transmit  it  to  posterity.  Feeling  and  sentiment,  however 
poetically  clothed  or  naturally  expressed,  are  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  success  ;  nor  will  the  developement  of  character,  how- 
ever ingeniously  contrived  or  executed — the  delineation  of 
the  passions — or  the  beauty  of  tlie  language — soften  one  lead- 
ing error,  or  extenuate  one  main  fault.  Otway's  Orphan  is 
the  most  convincing  instance  of  this  position.  Decked  out 
with  all  the  embellishments  in  which  fancy  can  wreath  her 
creatures,  and  all  the  attractions  that  language  and  beau* 
tiful  thoughts  possess,  it  is  yet  seldom  suffered  in  representa- 
tion ;  nor  can  the  immorality  of  the  plot  be  ever  palliated  by 
the  decorations  of  the  imagination.  We  have  given  our  opi- 
nion of  this  play  more  fully  in  another  place.^ 

'<  Mirandola  *  has  some  claim  for  its  language  and  natural 
sentiment;  but  it  brings  forward  to  the  public  eye  scenes  and 
actions  which  it  is  more  than  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 
Like  a  novel,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  it  con- 
veys no  moral  instruction  to  the  reader,  and  has  been  per- 
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haps  only  recommended  to  the  public  through  the  very  supe- 
rior style  in  which  the  managers  of  the  several  theatres  have 
brought  it  forward,  and  the  talents  of  the  actors  who  have 
sustained  its  principal  characters.  It  certainly  has  gained  a 
considerable  degree  of  popularity,  but  in  our  unbiassed  opi- 
nion it  is  unworthy  of  its  author's  fame. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  fable : 

GuidOy  the  only  son  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Mirandola,  is 
secretly  attached  to  Isadora,  one  of  the  Count  Navarro's 
nieces ;  and  his  affection  is  returned  with  reciprocal  ardor--* 
she  is  equally  devoted  to  him,  and  vows  of  constancy  are 
pledged  between  them.  Guido's  destiny  carries  him  to  the 
wars,  where  he  earns  a  reputation  **  worthy  the  fair  and 
great  name  of  Mirandola,''  but  his  absence  allows  those 
schemes  of  villainy  to  be  concerted  which  form  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Isabel,  the  duke's  sister, 
who  wishes  to  obtain  the  reversion  of  the  dukedom  for  her 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir  (though  this  purpose 
cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained  until  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece,)  works  on  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Gheraldi,  her 
brother's  confessor,  and  through  their  influence  gains  his 
assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  her  iniquity.  In  consequence 
of  a  dangerous  wound,  a  report  of  Guide's  death  spreads 
abroad,  and  gains  credit  from  the  circumstance  of  Gheraldi's 
having  intercepted  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  father 
and  Isadora  from  his  bed  of  sickness.  Isadora,  also,  is  thus 
induced  to  believe  it,  and  <^  grieves  awhile  in  virgin  widow- 
hood ;"  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  duke,  who  is  a  widower, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  attachment  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  his  son,  and  introduced  to  her  by  Isabel's  contri- 
vanee,  professes  himself  her  ardent  admirer.  Urged  by 
her  mother's  want,  she  accepts  his  offer  of  marriage.*  The 
remaining  incidents  are  few.  The  business  of  the  stage  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Guide,  who  discovers  that  Isadora 
has  **  left  the  son  to  marry  with  the  father."  The  duke  now 
for  the  first  time  hears  from  Gheraldi  the  fact  of  Guido's  at- 
tachment, and  a  jealousy,  which  Gheraldi  is  careful  to 
arouse,  is  fed  by  the  cold  despondency  of  his  son,  and  the 
melancholy  of  Isadora.  Isabel  contrives  to  alarm  him  still 
further,  by  procuring  from  Isadora  a  ring,  which  had  been 
the  Duke's  wedding  favor,  and  giving  it  to  Guide  as  a  token 
of  his  step-mother's  friendship ;  and  when  the  duke  sees  this 
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6n  Gnido's  finger,  bis  jealous  fears  which  had  almost  siib- 
fliided  raise  his  passions  to  frenzy.  Finding  no  hope  of  hap- 
piness at  home,  Gnido  determines  on  travelling ;  but  Isadora, 
Ignorant  of  his  intention,  requests  an  interview  in  order  to 
recover  the  fatal  ring,  and  he  returns  in  the  evening  and 
meets  her  in  the  garden.  The  duke  receives  information  of 
this  from  Isabel,  atad  on  discovering  them  together,  without 
listening  to  their  endeavours  to  exculpate  themselves,  mad. 
dened  with  jealousy  and  rage,  orders  Guide  to  execution. 
The  unfortunate  Isadora  is  carried  off  fainting ;  and  when 
Casti,  Guide's  friend,  brings  in  the  intercepted  letters  which 
he  had  torn  from  Gheraldi,  the  duke  dies  on  learning  his 
son's  innocence  too  late  to  save  him.  Isabel  and  Gheraldi 
are  led  out,  (we  suppose  to  punishment.) 

We  do  not  design  to  enter  minutely  into  the  defects  of 
this  production,  but  to  glance  at  its  broad  and  glaring  im- 
perfections, and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  enumeration  of 
trifling  faults  when  we  are  obliged  to  extend  our  censure  to 
those  that  are  of  consequence.    Were  we  to  analyse  the  plot, 
we  could  not  only  detect  much  similitude  to  other  plays,  but 
expose  the  mismanagement  of  interest  which  deforms  it  in 
many  places ;  but  as  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
detail,  we  will  simply  observe: — Firstly,  that  the  character 
of  Isadora,  which,  from  the  construction  of  the  fable,  should 
be  the  most  prominent,  is  but  a  trifling  part  in  which  to 
place  an  actress  of  talent ;  she  creates  but  little  interest,  has 
but  little  to  say  in  extenuation  of  her  marriage,  or  in  the 
expression  of  her  sorrow,  and  she  appears  so  seldom,  com- 
paratively with  the  feeling  she  should  excite,  that  we  almost 
forget  there  is  such  a  person  in  the  contemplation  of  Guide 
and  the  Duke. — Secondly,  that  Gheraldi  and  Isabella,  who 
are  the  designers  of  all,  have  less  to  do  than  any  *  tragic  devils' 
we  have  ever  met,  and  they  are  so  tame  and  dull  while  they 
are  plotting  villainy,   that  we  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
them  at  some  quiet,  sober  employment,  rather  than  what  we 
are  told   occupies  them. — Thirdly,    that    the     catastrophe, 
gives  conquest  to  the  guilty,  aTid  death  to  the  innocent,  fol- 
lowing up  a  melancholy  story  iu  the  destruction  of  those  who 
were  abused  before,   and  in  the  full  triumph  of  those  whose 
ends  and  desires,    according  to  moral  justice,  should  hare 
returned  with  aggravated  vengeance  on  themselves. 

These  are  the  glaring  errors  which  it  is  impossible  te  pass 
over ;  and  when  we  reflect  how  easily  they  might  have  been 
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amended  in  the  original  design,  we  are  rarpriaed  the 
anther  neglected  them.  The  plot  conjures  to  the  viind  ideas 
of  an  iminoral  tendency,  or  at  least  such  as  it  were  better 
to  avoid.  A  father  marries  his  son's  mistress-^and  the  sab- 
seqnent  interviews  between  them  are  colored  by  a  revolting 
feeling  over  which  we  are  unwilling  to  linger.  There  is  no 
originriity  in  the  general  outline — Lord  Byron's  *^  Parisina" 
gives  us  the  whole  fable  in  another  shape.  But  little  can  be 
said  of  the  language ;  it  aims  at  being  colloquial  without 
being  poetical,  and  while  it  fails  in  realizing  the  simplicity  of 
the  one,  it  rarely  attains  the  elegance  of  the  other ;  the  dUa* 
logue  is  heavy  in  many  scenes,  and,  generally  speaking, 
wants  pathos  and  feeling.  We  cannot  give  it  the  credit  of 
excellence  in  any  one  point  of  view  to  redeem  the  poverty  of 
the  rest.  ^  >'.> 

It  has,  however,  *<  with  all  its  imperfection  on  its  teed,** 
some  beauties ;  many  of  the  scenes  are  naturally  conceived, 
and  worthy  of  considerable  praise ;  that  in  which  Guido 
bears  of  Isadora's  marriage, — his  meeting  with  her, — and 
the  two  scenes  with  his  father  are  very  good ; — still  they 
want  fire  and  energy.  The  poetical  passages  are  few; — 
the  following  is  the  best  (perhaps  we  might  say  the  only 
one)  in  the  piece; — it  is  not,  however,  original,  and  con- 
dades  with  a  conceit  which  we  cannot  admire : — 

My  own  sweet  lore !  oh  !  my  dear  peerless  wife  I 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  it's  orowding  stars 
I  love  you  better— oh!  for  better  tlian 
'  Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  sot  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  lliee: 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  it*s  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  tbee^  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 

The  author  appears  attached  to  a  few  favorite  images  that 
occnr  in  every  page ; — *  the  moon,' — *  blue  sky,* — *  stars,'  dtc. 

Fire,  clothes,  and  meat.— -What  more  ? — Meat,  clothes,  and  fire. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  extract ;  it  is  in  our  esti- 
mation  the  best  scene  in  the  play ;  its  subject  is  the  parting  of 
Ouido  and  his  father : — 
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Cuido, 
Duke. 


Guido. 
Duke. 


Cuido.    Father! 

Duke.     Lord  Guldo,  I  am  told  yoa  wuh 

An  audience  $  is  It  so  ? 
Guido.    It  18. 
Duke.     Speak  on. 

If  yon  have  suffered  wrong  and  pray  relief. 
Why,  you  should  have  iu— If  you  hate  done  iiriong. 
The  church  Is  open,  and  the  gate  of  UeaTca 
Wide  for  a  true  repeater. 
Oh !  my  brd, 

I  beg  you  to  cast  off  this  garb. 
Itb 

The  garb  of  justice ;  treat  it  with  honor.  Sir, 
As  you  may  hope  to  thrive.    Well ! 
Why  is  thu } 

Why !  have  you  aught  to  ask  ?  if  so,  speak  on. 
My  lord,  1  know  not  how  it  is,  but  you. 
Who  (if  1  must  speak  tru(h)  have  wronged  me  mach> 
Assume  the  injured  man.    What  havis  1  done  ?— - 
You  will  not  answer?— no?— 
Go  on,  go  on 

I  lilse  your  boldness, — not  your  spirit.    Well ! 
What  have  I  done,  my  lord  ? 
What  done !— but  spealc. 
You  think  me  traitor,  as  I  hear,  but  surely 
I  were  a  sorry  knave,  to  plot  against 
The  state  which  will  be  mine. 
Be  not  too  sure. 
Proceed. 

That's  as  you  will,  my  lord  :^but  away  with  this. 
My  lord,  my  lord  !  I  ask  you,  can  1  be 
The  same  in  soul  as  when  we  fought  at  Mantua— 
Together,— side  by  side?  I  hale  to  name  it : 
But,  did  I  not— I  ask  you,  did  I  not 
Once  do  you  service  ? 
Yes :  I  own  to  that. 

You  speak  it  doubtfully  :  you  saved  ray  life : 
Pray,  be  not  sparing,  I  can  liear  it  all. 
Have  1  deserved  thb.  Sir  ?  great  Heaven ! 
Silence ! 

You  have  affronted  Heaven  j  and  the  sad  day 
(Now  dying)  leaves  a  blush  upon  the  face 
Of  the  great  sky,  faint  as  your  honor. — You 
Have  practised  against  Heaven,— against  me. 
^ttido.    I  have  not,  by  my  hopes  *.  nay,  hear  me  swear—* 
If  1  have  done — done  what?  I  know  not  what.^ 
But  if  I  ever  gave  you  cause  to  hate  me,— 
\f  I  have  wronged  you  by  myself^  or  ^*ec 


Duke. 

Guido. 
Duke. 
Guido. 


Duke. 

Guido. 


puke. 


Guido. 
Duke. 
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Conspired  with  othen  i — plotted,  writ^  or  thought^-— 

Nay,  if  ]  ever  heard  oF  foes  to  you 

And  lent  them  help  or  countenance^— strike  me  down  1 

1  call  on  you  bright  Heaven !  I  call  on  all 

Your  terrible  thunders  and  blue  darting  fires 

Quickly  to  come  upon  me.    If  my  words 

Are  false,  strike  me  to  nothing ! 
Duke.     Well,  Sir,  I 

Have  heard. 
Guide    And  doubt  me  still  ? 
Duke.     Doubt ! 

If  you  have  said  ?  you  have  t  why  then  good  even. 

Now  we  may  go  and  pray. 
Guidih    Once  more. — That  ring — 

(The  Dutchess's  ring)  was  given  to  me  as  a  pledge 

Of  a  pure  friendship. 
Duke.     Ha! 
Gui^,    Oh !  my  lord,  do  not  doubt  me. — Once  more.  Sir, 

I  ask  you  to  remember  what  I  was. 

And  now  believe.— My  lord ! — Nay,-— not  a  word  ? 

I  see  that  'tis  in  vain  to  hope  to  stay 

In  quiet  at  Mirandoia.    Each  hour 

Would  bring  a  host  of  troubles,  and  of  fears 

On  me, — or  both,  perhaps :  and  I've  enough. 

Therefore,  unless  your  highness  orders  that 

I  must  remain,  I  purpose  speedily 

(To  night,  indeed)  to  travel 
Duke.     Travel ! — where  ? 

Where  do  you  think  to  travel } 
Guide.    I  know  not  where :  somewhere  about  the  woxid. 

What  matters  it  where  I  am  ? 
Duke.     This  is  sudden. 

Your  resolution 's  sudden,-*-but  *t  is  wise. 

You  have  my  full  consent,— my  wish :  what  more? 
Guida.    Will  you  not  say  farewell  ? 
Duke.     (TtuingJ  Shall  you  Stop  first 

At  Naples  > 
Guido.    First  at  Rolne. 

Duke.    Perhaps  you  may  hear  fiirther  from  me  there. 
Guido.    Yet  say  farewell. 
Duhe.     Farewell. 
Gmd4K    Oh,  Father,  I 

Am  going  fisr— for  even    This  cold  hand 

Which  now  I  Wretch  abroad  towards  you,— now. 

You'll  never  touch  again. 
Duke.     Farewell !  mountains  and  seas 

Must  rise  and  roll  between  us :  then,  perhaps. 
We  may  be  friends  again.    I  loved  you  once— 
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Ooce  for  your  mother's  sake  $  ay,  for  your  own. 
I  bad  brave  bopes,  but  you  have  blighted  them  ;— 
But  I  maf  write  to  Rome. 

Guido*    I  hope  you  will. 

Dttke.     If  what  1  think  is  wrong :  no  matter^  yoa 
Shall  hear  from  me  at  Rome. 

Guido.    At  Rome,  then. 

Duke.     If 

My  power,  or  my  purse  be  wanting — ever, 

(lieath !  1  shall  play  the  fool !)— if  ever  I 

Can  serve  you,  let  me  know,  and  *t  shall  be  done. 

This  from  my  old  affection  will  I  do. 

Some  one  has  used  me  ill— some  one  has  struck 

And  tortured  me.    Let  me  look  on  you. — You 

Had  always  a  brave  look  | — ay,  from  a  boy. 

Gvtdo.    I  wore  my  innocence  there,  and  in  my  heart. 

Duke,     Well,  well;  no  more;  you'll  see  the- Dutchess 
Ere  you  leave  us. 

Guide*    No,  my  lord. 

Duke.     You'll  see  her  >    Nay— 

Guido.    'Us  better  not.    1  leave  Mirandola 
To  night. 

Duke.     But  first— 

Guido.    Pray,  spare  me. 

Duke.     Then — why  then 

Fare  you  well,  Guido:  for  it  must  come  to  that 
At  last. — Farewell !  yet,  wheresoe'er  you  go. 
Still  do  not  quite  forget  Mirandola. 
You  have  had  happy  hours  and  pleasant  Ihnughts, 
And  I — I  have  had  some :  in  infancy 
1 — (tho'  I  was  a  prince)  would  not  confide 
My  son  to  hirelings.    I  have  stood  and  watched 
You  sleeping*  (then  I  dared  not  own  you,  for 
My  fiither  lived,)  while  poor  Bianca  wept. 
Oh  !  1  have  watched  you  with  a  cotter's  care. 
Thro'  many  and  many  a  night  :-^'tis  so  j  and  now 
Mountains  and  stormy  seas  will  come  between 
Our  hearts.    While  you  are  wandering.  1  shall  be 
Shut  in  my  palace,^-prisoned  up, — a  slave  : 
What  else  are  princes  ever?  but  I'll  write 
To  Rome. 

Guido.     I  shall  expect  it. 

Duke.     Confide  in  me. 

I  thought  1  had  a  word  or  two  to  sily. 

But  they  are  gone  >— the  common  things,  perba|i8. 

Men  say  at  parting :  likely  nothing  more. 

You  may  return :  if  not,  why  let  us  part 
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Like  Frientls  at  least :  hate  is  a  galling  load 

To  bear  iu  absence :  do-^farewell.    Oh  !  Gukb ! 

lEmbranes  him. 
And  now,  no  more.    Farewell ! 

Guido.    Once  more«  farewell^ 

Farewell !  lExU» 

'Xhike.     Farewell !  the  kindest  breath  of  Heaven 

Rest  on  your  head  and  hallow  it — My  son  ! 

My  only  son !  and  is  he  gone  for  ever  ? 

How  I  have  loved  him  let  these  tremulous  hands 

Proclaim,  and  these  my  weepini^  woman V  eyes. 

Not  often  stained  with  tears.— Farewell,  once  more. 

Son  of  my  youth !    And  now  Fll  take  one  look 

At  the  blue  bky,  and  taste  the  sweets  which  hang 

Around  the  flowers.-^Methinks  1  feel  again 

My  stature  princely,  and  still  rnnalog  clear 

The  high  bbod  of  Mirandola.  lEjtU, 

*'  JtnemiU  Poems,  with  TVantlationM  from  the  Polish  Poet,  Casimir» 

By  an  Uoder-Oraduatc,  T.C.D.— Dnl»iia>  R.  MillifceB«    18SI. 

Pablicaiions  like  the  present  are  always  grateful  to  us,  for 
they  are  aa  evidence  that  there  yet  exists  a  spirit  amongst  us 
that  lays  its  offerings  on  the  shrine  of  its  native  country, 
while  they  present  a  hope  that  this  spirit  may  be  supported 
and  cheered  by  those  to  whom  it  looks  for  assistance.  We 
should  be  glad  that  the  Dublin  Press  should  come  oftener 
under  our  notice,  and  we  regret  that  it  so  seldom  gives  birth 
to  works  of  fancy,  those  with  which  it  generally  teems  being 
poiitical  or  religious  disputations,  which  confer  little  credit 
on  the  literary  acquirements  or  good  sense  of  the  writers. 

The  Poems  now  before  us  possess  merit.  They  are  few 
in  nanaber,  and  the  subjects  for  the  most  part  are  of  an  in* 
teresting  character.  The  ^*  lines  on  a  wounded  Bear"  are 
animated  and  pleasing.  We  do  not,  however,  approve  of 
the  thought  eontained  in  the  Verses  **  To  a  Violet  on  the 
grave  of  a  friend."  The  design  of  the  Stanzas  on  **  a  Mouse," 
Ac,  ia  good,  and  reminds  us  of  Horace's  first  Ode,  which 
pnraaes  by  the  same  images  a  different  idea.  Of  the  original 
poems,  the  ^*  Lake  of  Corrisken,"  and  ^*  Gualca,"  are  the 
happiest. 

Of  the  translations,  which  are  four  in  number,  we  have 
bat  to  observe  that  the  second  and  third  are  well  executed, 
hot  the  first  betrays  a  little  stiffness  of  manner.    The  second 
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•<  to  the  Rose  on  Lady-day/'  recalled  to  oar  recollection  a 
translation  of  Casimir's  Ode,  beginning 

Child  of  Summer,  charming  Rose !  &c. 

which  we  think  we  met  in  "  Hervey's  Meditations/^ — but  the 
present  we  consider  superior.  The  last  of  them  we 
transcribe — 

Wlien  storms  on  storms  convulsive. 

Shall  tempest  fortune's  shrine. 
My  heart  shall  beat  responsive. 

My  bosom  friend  to  thine. 

which  we  regret  he  considered  worthy  of  concluding  the 
volume.  The  word  **  tempest**  in  the  second  line  is  used  as 
a  verb: — the  innovations  of  the  present  day  are  spreading 
ffl^t  over  the  empire  of  taste.  Lord  Byron  makes  a  sub- 
stantive of  "  imagining,"  and  the  author  of  "  Select  Airs" 
has  (we  suppose  in  imitation)  taken  the  same  liberty  with 
"  hoping"  and  "  regretting !" 

Tkt  V&iagg  qf  Mariendarpt,  a  Tal€,  in  4  voU.  69  Miu  Anma  MaHm  PtrUt, 
Jimtkor  qf  tkt  Fast  qf  St.  MagdaUn^  Knight  qf  St.  John,  Ife. 

1821*—IiODdoD,— Longman,  Hnnit,  Reei^  Orne  and  Bffowa. 

.    The  events  of  this  tale  are  supposed  to  have  happened  in 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  fixing  oa 
this  troublesome  period,   we  think  Miss  A.  M.  Porter  has 
made  a  judicious  choice.    The  revolutions  which  arise  from  a 
religious  principle  are  accompanied  by  circumstances  which 
can  seldom  be  parallelled  in  any  more  abstractedly  politi* 
oal  warfare ;  the  mixture  of  religion  and  policy  allows  the 
hypocrite  more  effectually  to  mask  his  crimes,  and  a  husband, 
in  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  views,  might  desert  his  wife, 
if  that  desertion  was  sanctioned  by  the  permission  and  will 
of  his  prince  and    the   regulations    of    his    church.      Her 
choice  of  ground  must  also  meet  our  approval. — No  theatre, 
perhaps,  would  admit  more  variety  of  scenery,  or   greater 
change  of  situation,  without  breach  of  probability,  than  the 
extensive  countries  contained  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Germany :  its  distant  and  independent  provinces,  connected 
by  a  common  language  which  varies  only  in  the  peculiarities 
of  dialect,  may  allow  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  tale  to  travel 
from  Bohemia  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  Pomeranii^ 
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without  the  usaally  supposed  acquaintance  with  every  livings 
language  of  the  earth ;  and  henoe  our  credulity  is  not  shocked 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  novels,  by  the  long  joumies  of  its 
personages,  or  by  the  ease  with  which  the  inhabitant  of  one 
country  can  address  the  exile  from  another.  The  details  of 
warfare  which  are  mingled  through  the  more  immediate  in- 
cidents of  the  tale,  are  rendered  interesting  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  combatants,  and  few  readers  can  peruse 
without  pleasure  the  circumstances  which  first  called  into 
action  the  energies  of  Turenne,  and  Montecuculi.  The  con- 
nection of  the  principal  persons  of  the  tale  with  the  military 
transactions  of  the  day,  very  materially  assists  the  unravelling 
of  the  plot,  and  throws  an  air  of  probability  over  rencontres 
which  could  otherwise  have  never  occurred. 

With  respect  to  the  more  particular  management  of  the 
tale,  we  will  offer  a  few  observations  which  may  be  best 
prefaced  by  the  following  brief  outline  of  its  fable. 

Frederic  V.  Elector  Palatine,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the 
only  daughter  of  James  1.  of  England,  had  in  an  ambitious 
moment,  without  consulting  his  father-in-law,  or  Prince 
Maurice,  his  uncle,  accepted  the  throne  of  Bohemia  from  its 
Protestant  inhabitants,  who  had  risen  in  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion against  Ferdinand  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Instead, 
however,  of  answering  his  own  or  the  expectations  of  his 
voluntary  subjects,  his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  only 
served  to  involve  him  and  his  family  in  destruction,  and 
eventually  alienated  from  the  latter  years  of  James's  life  the 
affections  of  the  English.*  Misfortunes  crowded  on  the 
unfortunate  and  misguided  Elector ;  and  his  troops  having 
been  completely  routed  in  1619,  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Prague,  he  immediately  fled  to  Holland.  During  the  pillage 
which  succeeded  the  battle,  Henrietta  Stalzenberg,  a  Pro- 
testant orphan  of  good  family  and  extensive  possessions  in 
Bohemia,  was  protected  from  the  insults  of  some  Austrian 
soldiers  by  Roselheim,  a  young  ofBcer  in  the  same  service,  of 

•  *  Hiitory  t^orms  m  of  the  Tain  and  posiHanimoiu  cfforta  of  Jama  la  bebalf  of 
kie  loa-iQ-law.  In  ipealiiDg  of  bis  coodnct  on  Ibia  occasion,  Humo  menUont  tko 
foUowios  circnmHtances :— "  In  a  farce,  acted  at  Brnueli,  a  courier  waa  intro- 
duced carrying  tbe  dolefol  newt  tbat  tbe  Palatinate  would  lOon  be  wrciled  IHnb 
tbe  bonae  of  Austria,  so  powerful  were  tbe  succours  wbicb  from  all  qnartors  vero 
M>t«aiDg  to  tbe  relief  of  tbe  despoiled  elector ;  tbe  king  of  Denmark  bad  agreed 
4o  contribute  to  bis  as»iBtaoce  a  bundred  tbooiand  pickled  berrings,  tbe  Dntcb  n 
bondred  tbouiand  butter- boxes,  and  tbe  king  of  England  a  bundred  tbouiand  am- 
bsMnadors,  On  otber  occasions  be  was  painted  wilb  a  scabbard,  bntwilbontn 
^ord  ;  or  witba  eword  wbicb  nobody  could  draw,  tbongb  lereral  were  pulUng 
lit  it."— Eo. 
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great  beauty  and  brav^ery.  The  gratitude  of  (he  yooog  lady 
induced  her  to  receive  his  proppsals  with  favor,  and  the 
youthful  pair  were  united,  and  lived  together  for  aome  time 
with  BS  much  happineas  aa  his  military  duties  would  permit* 
Their  affection  waa  crowned  by  the  birth  of  three  children,  of 
whom  only  one  survived  the  period  of  infancy,  named  Rupert 
But  though  the  gallantry  of  Roselbeim  had  gained  for  him 
the  favpr  of  the  eleotor  of  Bavaria,  yet  his  marriage  to  a 
Protestant  impeded  his  rise,  and  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his 
exclusion  from  many  personal  honors  to  which  his  servioea 
bad  entitled  him.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  many  jouroies,  undertaken  in  a  political  or 
military  capacity,  his  fine  person  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  potent  widow  of  Prince  Mathias  of  *  *  4^.  His  pre- 
tended  love  for  his  wife  yielded  to  the  temptation ;  **  the 
political  events  of  those  times  unhappily  offered  Roselbeim 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  at  once  his  ambition  and  the 
Illustrious  widow's  lawless  passion ;"  and  ten  years  after  the 
date  of  her  marriage,  Henrietta  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
receipt  of  an  order  from  the  emperor  to  renounce  either  her 
religion, — or  her  husband,  son  and  property, — while  almost 
in  the  same  hour  she  received  a  corresponding  command 
from  Roselbeim. 

As  soon  as  her  health  would  permit,  she  retired  to  Holland, 
accepted  the  friendly  offers  of  a  relative,  Falkenberg,  an 
officer  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Mag- 
deburg, a  city  tlien  threatened  by  the  imperialists,  of  wbieb 
he  was  appointed  commandant.  She  there,  a  second  time, 
met  Muhldenan,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  had  been  tutor 
to  the  elector's  son,  and  by  a  concurrence  of  circumataneea 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  ia  the  town  with  two  infant 
children,  Frederlca  and  Meeta.  Magdeburg  fell,  and  Muhl« 
denau  lost  Frederica  in  the  coufbsion  ;  but  after  searching  for 
her  every  where  in  vain,  he  escaped  with  Madame  Roaelbelm 
and  Meeta  to  Mariendorpt,  a  Dutch  village  of  wbieb  he  bad 
been  made  rector.  Madame  Roselheim's  protector,  Falk- 
enberg,  had  perished  in  the  ruins  of  Magdeburg,'  and  she 
afterwards  went  to  Ebrenfels  to  take  care  of  her  wounded 
brother-in-law.  Colonel  Melehior  Roselbeim,  a  Protestant, 
who  bad  espoused  the  side  of  his  religion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Rupert  Roselbeim,  her  son,  who  had 
been  taken  from  her  by  her  husband,  was  educated  in  a  con«« 
vent ;  and  when  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sum* 
moned  at  the  suggestion  of  his  haughty  step-mother  to.  attend 
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at  the  baptismal  oeremany  of  a  child  who  was  born  to  rob 
him  for  ever  of  his  patrimony.  During  the  rejoicings  which 
were  held,  to  celebrate  as  well  this  auspicious  event,  as 
Roselheim's  investiture  in  the  lordships  of  Rhinegravestein 
and  Wisbaden,  Esther,  a  faithful  servant  of  Rupert's  mother, 
who  had  purposely  braved  every  danger  of  the  journey,  se- 
cretly told  to  him  his  mother's  history,  which  had  hitherto  been 
carefully  concealed  from  him.  Roused  by  an  honorable  pride, 
he  left  his  father's  castle  and  escaped  safely  under  Esther's 
guidance  to  Ebrenfels,  where  he  met  his  mother  and  uncle. 

After  Melchior's  recovery,  Rupert  and  his  mother  returned 
to  Mariendorpt,  where  a  friendship  commenced  between 
him  and  a  young  clergyman  named  Aremberg.  About  four 
months  elapsed  from  the  period  of  his  arrival,  when  his 
uncle  Melchior  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  page  to 
a  general  in  the  Swedish  service.  Aremberg  accompanied  ' 
him  into  Silesia,  and  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to 
the  general ;  and  Rupert,  who  continued  his  studies  under ' 
bis  direction,  was  soon  induced  to  become  a  Protestant. ' 
During  a  severe  winter  the  sea  inundated  Jutland  where 
Rupert  was  quartered,  and  by  the  greatest  exertion  of  deli*  * 
berate  courage  he  and  Aremberg  saved  from  the  waters  his 
mother's  cousin,  Adolpha  Falkenbdrg,  and  her  aunt,  Madame 
Krazan.  Mutual  admiration  produced  a  mutual  esteem  be*- 
tween  the  cousins,  and  Rupert's  uncle,  misled  by  appear-  * 
ances,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  Madame 
Roselheim  of  her  son's  supposed  attachment.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  *  Swedish  army  marched  into 
Bohemia,  and  Rupert,  whose  atchievements  had  raised 
him  to  the  honorable  office  of  his  general's  aid*de-camp,  was 
sent  to  storm  a  castle,  and  succeeded,  but  was  wounded  by 
the  falling  of  an  old  arch-way  so  severely  as  to  be  disabled 
for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  In  the  castle  were  found  two 
prisoners,  his  step-brother,  young  Julian,  and  the  child's  go* 
vernor,  father  Joachim,  who  had  been  sent  to  this  part  of 
Bohemia  for  the  benefit  of  Julian's  health.  As  Rupert's  fa- 
ther, now  Count  Rhinegravestein,  was  the  chief  commander 
of  the  imperialists,  the  allies  refused  to  accept  a  ransom  for 
the  child,  until  Rhinegravestein  should  have  liberated  a  Hes- 
sian  prisoner  of  rank ;  but  Rupert  was  allowed  to  bring  him 
to  Holland,  where  he  revived  in  Madame  Roselheim's  bosom ' 
every  tender  recollection  of  her  still  loved  though  unworthy 
hasband. 
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.  During  ibis  retirement  from  the  fatigues  of  warfare,  Rupert 
was  eapttirated  by  tiie.  mild  virtues  of  Meeta.  Muhidenau's 
daughter,  and  she  allowed  the  esteem  with  which  she  at  Srst 
regarded  him  to  ripen  iQto  love.  Adolpha  and  Aremberg  also, 
"m^ho  bad  joined  the  party  in  Mariendorpt,  beheld  each  other 
with  mutual  complacency ;  and  when  her  visit  ended,  be  ac- 
companied her  and  Mada^me  Krazau  to  the  residence  of  tbe 
letter  in  Saxony. 

i  Rupert's  military  duties  at  length  called  for  his  attendance ; 
but  ere  he  departed,  Julian  was  carried  off  from  Mariendorpt 
by  three  ruffians,  and  Rupert,  immediately  suspecting  his  father 
as  the  author  of  this  breach  of  parole,  departed  for  the  army 
te  redeem  his  own  chaiacter  from  the  imputation  of  any  con- 
nivance. After  a  short  arrest,  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 
It  was  Julian's  mother  who  had  committed  this  dishonorable 
action ;  and  Rhinegravestein  soon  after  cleared  his  fame  by 
coming,  in  despite  of  personal  risk,  to  tbe  camp,  and  deli- 
vering up  the  child  into  Rupert's  hands.  The  father  and  son 
met  and  parted  firmly.  Julian  was  placed  in  a  monastery 
for  the  necessary  security,  and  Rupert  was  shortly  after  sent 
to  a  small  frontier  town,  of  which  his  uncle  Melchior  w*as 
commander.  He  was  not  many  days  there  when  Baron 
Idenstein,  a  young  man,  came  with  Julian,  now  ransomed, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  containing  the  title  deeds  of  his  mother's 
lost  estate  in  Bohemia,  presented  by  his  father  in  Julianas 
name,  as  a  requital  for  his  great  attentions  to  the  child,  while 
under  his  care:  Rupert,  however,  refused  to  accept  them. 

.  His  steadiness  and  talent  often  caused  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  employ  him  on  dangerous  or  secret  services;  and 
on  his  return  from  one  of  these  he  acquired  some  private 
Information  which  enabled  his  uncle  Melchior  to  guard  against 
an  attach  and  save  his  fortress— but  his  uncle  fell  in  the  con- 
test. In  the  succeeding  campaign  his  father  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  at  length  the  remorse  which  had  so  long  been 
preying  on  his  spirits  determined  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  Madame  Roselheim  and  Rupert,  and,  leaving  his  haughty 
and  unprincipled  wife,  to  withdraw  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  some  cloister's  retirement.  In  this  determination  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  contempt  expressed  for  his  new  disfi- 
gured countenance  by  the  woman  ror  whom  be  had  devoted 
his  once  loved  Henrietta  to  infamy  and  poverty. 

^Muhldenau  accepted  a  commission  from  the  widowed  queen 
or  Bohemia,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  some  papers  which 
were  secreted  in   the  vaults  of  one   of  her  late  faoabaiid'a 
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palmooi  ia  the  Electonrte ;  and  Maeta  adoompat&ted  him  aa  At 
aa  Dretdan,  to  tha  rasidaiica  of  Madama  Kratau«  Thii 
lady's  life  had  fallen  a  sac? ifice  to  ilUhealth  befoi«  their  arrl^ 
ral,  and  Meala  remahied  with  Adolpha.  Mahldeoao  reaohed 
the  place  of  his  destinatioa  in  safety,  but  was  apprehended 
on  his  f etnrn  and  thrown  into  prison  as  a  spy.  His  daughter 
went  instantly  to  Prague  where  he  was  confined  ;  but  she 
was  refined  admittance.  Mohldenau'^s  exeentien  had  beea 
delayed  at  the  entreaty  of  Baron  Idenstein's  bride,  and  aftei^ 
many  days  ag«nli^io|:  suspense,  Meeta  gained  aninterylew 
with  this  lady,  and  throogh  her  means  was  allowed  to  remaiil 
with  her  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rhinegrarestein  had  recovered  from  the 
•llscts  of  Ills  woands — had  gone  secretly  to  Holland— had 
aeen  Madame  Roselheim — entreated  and  obtained  her  for* 

?Venesa — and  had  returned  to  assume  the  monasttc  habit  in 
rague.  On  the  morning  of  his  profession  Meeta  watched 
his  return  from  the  chapel,  and-  presented  him  a  paper  men- 
tioning her  father's  name  and  fate,  and  his  connection  with 
Rnpert.     Rhinegravestein  applied   to    the   emperor  for  his 

Krdon,  but  in  vain.  The  Baroness  Idenstein  came  to  visit 
nhldenauy  and  he  recognised  in  her  the  daughter  he  had 
lost  in  Magdeburg ;  but  scarcely  had  he  made  the  affecting 
discovery  when  the  order  for  his  death  arrived,  and  he  was 
desijred  to  be  prepared  in  the  morning.  Meeta  spent  the  night 
in  the  prison,  and  was  alarmed  at  a  late  hour  by  the  sound 
of  mnslietry  and  shouting.  A  small  party  of  Swedes,  under 
the  command  of  Rupert,  who  bad  heard  of  Mnhldenati'a 
approaching  fate,  surprised  the  garrison,  little  apprehensive 
of  such  an  attack  ;  and  in  an  hour  after  the  assault,  Rupert 
held  Meeta  in  his  arms.  Peace  followed  this  surprise  of  the 
Bohemian  capital,  and  the  son  of  Frederic  V.  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Elector  Palatine.  Madame  Roselheim's  estates, 
were,  of  course,  restored  to  her,  and  Rupert  and  Meeta, 
Aremberg  and  Adolpha  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  long  tried 
fidelity  in  happy  marriages. 

We  have  mentioned  but  few  of  the  military  events  which 
disting^isiied  these  memorable  campaigns,  and  in  which 
Rupert  is  supposed  to  have  sustained  no  despicable  character. 
Indeed  the  few  pages  we  could  devote  to  this  subiect  con- 
fined ns  to  a  mere  abstract  of  the  private  histories  or  our  hero 
and  heroine ;  nor  on  a  candid  view  of  the  novel,  though 
many  detached  beauties  are  scattered  through  it,  would  we 
have  esteemed  it  worthy  of  such  notice,  if  the  name  of  itit 
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author  had  not  earned  for  it  an  undoe  celebrity.  With  res- 
pect to  its  general  condact  we  remarked  an  ainiost  ancom- 
mon  tediousness  of  detail  and  a  minute  attention  to  eyery 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  lovers,  who,  at  their  most  ardent 
moments  are  little  better  than  cold  plodding  calculators. 
Rupert  is  much,  perplexed  whether  he  shall  address  the  rich 
heiress  Adolpha,  or  his  mother's  youthful  friend  Meeta ;  and 
even  that  mother,  who  is  intended  to  be  a  pattern  of  meek- 
ness, and  piety,  and  perfection,  would  prefer  her  own  sordid 
interest  in  her  son's  marriage  to  the  happiness  of  her  bene- 
factor's daughter.  Almost  to  the  last  page  we  were  in  doubt 
whether  ArembeYg  or  Rupert  should  enjoy  Madame  Krazau's 
property ;  but  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  girls,  we  entertained 
no  apprehensions ;  as  the  autiioress  had  so  arranged  the  gentle- 
men's feelings,  that  we  were  assured  Aremberg  would  allow 
bis  ifriend  to  make  a  choice,  and  he  satisfied  himself  with  her 
on  whom,  unhappily,  the  lot  had  not  fallen. 

We  may  talk  of  the  venality  of  mankind,  but  have  we  ever 
heard  of  a  ««rvant  deniandiug,  a  young  lady's  ringlets  of  waving 
gold  as  a  bribe  for  admittance  to  his  mistress ;  and  that  young 
lady  accompanying  him  to  an  out-house  where  he  may  more 
conveniently  free  her  from  the  incumbrance.  Though 
Meeta's  love  for  her  father  might  induce  her  to  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity,  we  do  not  think  one  could  be  found 
among  all  the  governor's  domestics  so  totally  free  from 
generosity. 

We  could  give  many  specimens  of  bad  composition — ^per- 
haps the  few  following  may  suffice : 

"  And  made  a  pleasant  place  to  take  tea  in  of  summer  evenings.** 

.  *'  I  remember  a  moment  when  I  laid  hold  of  some  one's  apron  with 
a  baby  in  their  arms.** 


"  Had  not  some  one  extended  their  hand. 


•• 


"  The  duration  of  Rupert's  seizure  was  short  in  proportion  to  its 
sharpness^  and  his  friends  were  not  long  of  being  comforted  by  the 
cvrtainiy  that  it  had  passed  away.'* 

We  think  barbarouaness  is  a  very  barbarous  substantive. 

We  believe  Miss  A.  M.  Porter  is  the  authoress  of  **  the  Hun- 
garian Brothers." — If  so,  her  movements  have  been  rather 
retrograde.  In  that  tale  she  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the 
reader's  mind — in  the  present  scarcely  any.  But  we  leave 
with  pleasure  this  censure  of  "  the  Village  of  Mariendorpt,"  to 
remark  that  on  many  occasions  she  reminded  us  of  other 
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times.     The  nsual  lameness  of  her  narration  is  in  some  places 

relievBd  by  the  most  animated  description;    and  when  we 

read  the  account  of  the  storming  of  Magdeburg — the  meet* 

ing   of  Rupert  and  his   mother — ^Rupert's   first  gallant  at- 

cbieyement  by  which  he  won  his  commission — ^the  inundation 

of  Jutland — several  actions  during  the  campaigns^  particu* 

larly  that  in  which  Melchior  meets  his  death— the  last  meeting 

of  Rhinegravestein.  and  Madame  Roselheim — and  the  con-* 

eluding  scene  of  the  tale,  we  feel  ourselves  almost  repaid  for 

the  dullness  of  the  remaining  pages.     In  short  we  think  the 

real  incidents  might  with  great  advantage  be  compressed  into 

two  volumes,  and  that  the  pervading  coldness  of  the  tale 

arises  from  her  wish  to  stretch  them  to  the  extent  of  four. 

We  will  conclude  by  presenting  an  extract  from  the  first 
volume,  which,  though  not  free  from  the  defects  of  careless 
composition,  is  a  bold  description  of  a  flood. 

It  was  night  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  iaundation.  The 
fearful  roar  of  tlie  waters  was  heard,  long  ere  they  saw  themj  but 
when,  having  quitted  their  liorses  and  ascended  tlie  high  tower  of  an 
observatory^  ibey  lool&ed  down  upon  the  low  country^  or  rather  where 
that  country  had  been,  tliey  were  transfixed  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. As  fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  overwhelmed  by  the  flood* 
Every  bland  of  the  Heverstroem,  and  those  still  further  out  in  the  north 
sea,  were  covered  with  the  terrible  element,  aodRupert  saw  with  feelings 
impossible  to  describe,  ships  borne  over  the  places  where  those  islands 
bad  been,  as  if  riding  in  an  open  sea. 

Where  he  bad  so  lately  beheld  a  fertile  coast,  covered  with  villages 
and  towns,  with  churches  and  colleges,  and  populous  with  happy  in- 
dustry, he  saw  only  formless  water  under  which  lay  buried  those  villages 
and  towns  with  all  their  wealth  and  inhabitants.  Not  only  the  rich 
marshes  of  Sleswick  and  Ditmarsen  were  drowned  by  this  awful  floods 
but  the  high  grounds  were  fast  disappearing  under  its  risiojg  volumes. 

£ven  now  the  water  came  thundering  on,  assaulting  with  repeated 
shocks  the  walls  of  the  remaining  strong  buildings  on  the  tops  of 
which  some  living  objects  might  be  discovered.  The  cries  of  those 
unhappy  people,  if  they  uttered  any,  were  lost  in  the  din  of  the  waves 
and  the  howling  of  the  winds. 

It  was  still  blowing  so  violently  from  the  south-west,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  all  Jutland  would  be  overflowed,  and  that  the  two  seas  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  German  ocean  would  unite  over  her  desolate  land. 

The  whole  surface  below  the  eye  was  rushing  water;  while  above, 
the  dim  moon,  like  a  pale  phantom  wandered  through  the  pathless 
sky.  Sometimes  the  faint  outline  of  her  disk  was  traceable  among  the 
drifting  vapours ;  but  soon  those  vapours  obscured  it:  and  then  first 
ber  form  and  finally  her  light  confused  and  .^melted  away  into  the 
watery  doudi . 
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The  fint  great  jud^eat  upon  a  guilty  world  was  ibadowed  oat 
the  dreadful  flood ;  ami  as  Rupert  and  Arembef^g  stood  sunreytiif  H, 
first  awe.  Mid  then  anguish,  seized  them.  BoUi  tolt  f he  same  cnM>cwi  i 
and  at  the  same  neionieot,  after  a  brief  suspension  of  every  fiieulty«  both 
buried  their  faces  in  their  hands,  bowing  their  souls  before  the  dispell* 
sation  of  God,  Their  next  impulse  was  to  endeavour  at  yielding  aseis* 
tance.  A  few  words  exchanged  between  them  sufficed  to  settle  what  they 
ihonld  attempt ;  and  hastening  down  from  the  observatory,  they  re* 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  the  nearest  place  where  they  were 
likely  to  procure  a  boat  and  other  aid  to  their  humme  intention/* 

With  difficulty  they  procured  the  aasLstance  of  one  bmra 
fisherman  and  **  launched  into  the  fearful  chaos  of  winds  said 
waters." 

Dismal  and  dangerous  was  their  voyage.  The  cry,  and  the  forma 
of  sea  birds  mixing  with  the  wild  blast,  and  the  sweeping  clouds,  over 
that  waste  of  waters,  often  deceived  them  and  made  them  row  towards 
the  spot  where  they  fancied  a  drowning  person  was  struggling. 

The  birds  startling  shrii k  and  the  heavy  flapping  of  her  wings  aa  she 
rose  and  soared  away,  suited  the  dreary  scene |  but  such  sounds  were 
cheerful  music,  coro|»ared  with  the  actual  calls,  faint  as  they  were,  of 
human  beings  losmg  their  last  hold  of  walls  or  Abating  timber,  and 
dropping  exhausted  or  benumbed  into  the  devouring  flood }  of  such  as 
yet  struggled  to  pieserve  objects  dearer  than  themselves  j  and  of  the  Ibw 
who  had  timely  attained  the  tops  of  lofky  edifices,  but  were  likely  to  perish 
there  for  want  of  food  and  from  the  severity  of  the  tempestuous  night* 

Large  bodies  of  something  floating,  probably  trees  and  broken 
bridges  swept  past  their  boar,  often  threatening  to  overturn  it;  but 
the  sickly  moon  only  gleamed  at  intervals 5  so  that  they  conid  but  now 
and  then  see  the  l)oiling  of  that  vast  cauldron  which  they  heard 
seething  with  fearful  noise,  without  distinguishing  the  particular  objecti 
upon  its  surfoce. 

Distracted  with  the  vain  desire  of  going  to  the  succour  of  all,  they 
perhaps  wasted  time  and  strength,  by  rowing  in  drfierent  directions 
at  every  cry  of  distress,  never,  alas  !  arriving  at  the  right  instant  or 
at  the  exact  spot.  They  at  length  decided  upon  rowing  steadily 
towards  one  object,  a  small  church,  which  being  built  upon  a  spot  of 
elevated  ground,  yet  preseived  its  square  tower  above  water. 

Directed  by  the  sound  of  its  bell,  which  kept  incessantly  ringitig« 
and  by  a  greater  body  of  collected  lights  on  Ks  platform,  than  in  soy 
other  quarter  of  the  horizon^  the  friends  relieving  each  other  by  tumsr 
rowed  up  to  it,* 

A  rope  adroitly  t  brown  by  the  fisherman  who  had  acted  as  steer8tiiaD« 
enabled  the  shivering  unfortunates  above  to  moor  it  to  the  wall ;  and 

•  Mia  PoHet  prebably  owrret€4  tbe  slrtDfth  of  Irer  hero  aad  his  fiSefld,  fea 
■oppoMoc  tbej  cottid  relkte  each  otber  ia  tke  task  of  rowiaa ,  wltkevt  lie 
inaa's  SMiitatace. 
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Amnubcrg  MCiiidiBg  to  prvTioua  arraBgeiiieiit  with  his  coiiipaoioD8, 
iouvmlktely  asccioded  by  ll." 

Aremberg  sacceeded  in  lowering  ten  of  these  unfortunate 
people  into  the  boat,  among  whom  was  Adolpha  and  Madame 
Kra^ao.  He  would  not  leave  the  tower  himself,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  a  christian  minister  to  remain. 

Rupert  who  was  well  aware  that  equal  danger  threatened  them  that 
went,  and  them  that  staid,  but  who  would  lain  that  he  and  hU  friend 
had  yet  shared  that  danger  together,  at  this  moment  called  out  ''  God 
bless  you  Aremberg!'*  while  he  cast  up  his  cloak  from  below,  to 
protect  8ome  of  the  freezing  unfortunates  from  the  bitter  night  wind. 
The  tone  of  hn  voice  thrilled  Aremberg  to  the  heart  so  that  he  could 
scaroely  command  his  own,  when  he  echoed  the  parting  blessing. 

The  fisherman  then  let  go  the  mooring  rope 3  and  the  splash  of 
their  oars  was  again  heard,  mixing  with  the  uproar  of  the  elements. 

Lung  and  painfully  did  Aremberg  stand  watching,  or  rather  striving 
to  waicb  the  progress  of  this  little  vessel,  under  the  dim  sky  through 
the  stormy  flood :  utter  darkness  grew  upon  the  night;  and  the  boat 
was  soon  to  be  traced  only  by  the  small  ray  of  its  single  lanthorn  9 
even  that  at  length  dbappeared,  or  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  he  tore 
his  eyes  firom  the  quarter  upon  which  they  had  been  then  intently 
fixed,  ejaculating,  "  May  the  Almighty  preserve  them  1*' 

•  Sad  and  awful  were  the  hours  which  intervened  between  this  mo- 
ment and  that  in  which  the  persons  on  the  church  hoped  the  re- 
appearance of  the  boat.  Aremberg's  imagination  lent'  additional 
horrors  to  the  scene ;  or  rather,  4oo  feithfuUy  depicted  such  as  neither 
his  ear  nor  his  eye  could  mark:  and  while  endeavouring  to  soothe 
the  Hears  and  raise  the  hopes  of  his  fainting  companimis,  his  com- 
passionate heart  was  wrung  with  the  mixed  multitude  of  doleful  sounds, 
some  near,  and  some  distant,  which  loaded  the  air,  and  f^om  their 
very  indistinctness  caused  a  greater  distraction  of  frightfal  images : 
sometimes  he  thought  it  was  only  the  roaring  of  the  blast  he  heard, 
or  the  deafening  roar  of  the  sea  :  then  he  fancied  human  voices  mixed 
with  It ;  and  he  exerted  his  own  to  call  to  the  supposed,  or  redly 
drowning  persons,  directing  them  to  seize  the  rope  now  suspended  from 
the  tower,  and  to  which  one  of  ^the  lanthoms  by  way  of  lighted 
booy  was  attached. 

Night  wore  away :  the  wind,  which  had  raged  so  furiously,  sud- 
denly sunk;  and  such  a  fiearfnl  stillness  succeeded,  that  it  seemed  to 
Aremberg  as  if  the  task  of  ruin  were  completed,  and  silence  and 
des<^tion  had  covered  man  and  his  works  for  ever. 

This  stillness,  however,  was  only  oomparativej  for  the  sullen 
washing  to  and  fro  of  that  vast  body  of  water  was  yet  heard  mixed* 
with  the  splashing  sound  of  buildings  which  its  motion  sapped,  and» 
loosening  from  their  foundations,  cast  into  the  dark  abyss. 

*  No  human  souads,  save  the  weeping  of  the  persons  round  him,  .were 
now  heard  or  Ihncied  by  Aremberg  5  only  the  distant  howling  of  a 
dog  continued  through  the  whole  of  that  long,  long  night. 
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Afl  the  hours  wore  away  and  the  waters  appeared  rising  higher  and 
higher,  the  distraction  of  the  unhappy  people  upon  the  church  became 
nearly  ungovernable ;  some  bemoaned  the.  fate  of  those  arho  had  gone 
away,  believing  tbem  drowned;  others  accused  them  of  barbarous 
Indiflference  to  the  miserables  left  behind. 

Morning  broke  on  them  thus  engaged ;  and  as  the  grey  dawn  stole 
on  the  gloom  of  night,  and  saffron .  gleams  colored  the  cold  clouds, 
by  slow  degrees  the  wide  scene  of  desolation  was  disclosed. 

All  to  the  west  and  north  was  an  interminable  sheet  of  water^  save 
here  and  there  where  it  was  pierced  by  the  spire  of  some  high-seated 
church,  appearing  like  the  tall  mast  of  some  sunken  vessel.  To  the 
east  where  the  sun  was  gloriously  ascending,  were  visible  the  hilly 
part  of  Jutland  and  Holstein,  with  their  towns  and  wooded  hamlets, 
whither  it  was  hoped  many  of  tlie  inhabirants  of  these  lower  lands 
had  fled  in  time  to  save  themselves;  and  to  the  south,-*0  joy 
unutterable! — were  seen  numerous  boats  plying  oars  and  sails  to  reach 
surviving  sufferers. 

The  boats  separated  in  different  directions,  their  rowers  hallooing 
to  rouse  and  cheer  such  as  were  yet  spared  by  the  bitter  cold  and  awful 
deluge.  One,  followed  by  a  larger  one,  toolc  the  direction  of  the  church. 
No  sooner  was  it  near  enough  to  make  sounds  distinct,  than  Aremberg 
heard  the  well. remembered  voice  of  the  fisherman  calling  out  "  AlFa 
well,**  and  although,  as  the  boat  drew  nearer,  he  discovered  the  other 
man  to  be  a  stranger,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  doubt  the 
blessed  import  of  these  words. 

•  «  *  • 

The  church  did  not  stand  long  afterwards $-~it  was  finally  swept  away« 


**  Tk€  BibU  not  a  dangerous  Book;  proved  in  a  Letter  to  Daniei  0*Conndl,  Eeq» 
demonstrating  the  fallaeg  qf  the  reasons  which  caused  htm  to  s^arate  from  the 
Eildare-street  Societg.** 

Dnblin— W.  Walton.    18S1*     • 

It  is  the  dnty  of  a  Periodical  Work  to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  amuse,  and  as  Religion  possesses  the  most  uniform  and 
durable  inflaence  over  human  actions,  and  as  all  other  know- 
ledge is  vain,    perhaps  pernicious  without  it,    its  interests 
should  be  cultivated  by  those  whose  object  Is,  by  guiding  the 
judgments  of  men,  to  increase  their  stock  of  happiness  and 
virtue.     We  would  be  clearly  understood,  however,  not  to* 
arraign  or  defend  the  prejudices  or  opinions  of  any  particular 
denominations  of  Christians — our  end  is  the   promotion  of 
Christianity,    and    Charity,   which    is   inseparable    from 
it,  is  incompatible  with  the  rancorous  contentions  of  theolo* 
gical  disputation.    The  reason,  therefore,  that  induced  us  to 
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adopt  the  work  wbich  is  now  before  us  as  the  mediam  of  our 
observations  is,  because  it  does  not  uphold  the  exclusive 
purity  of  any  particular  sect,  but  defends  the  Bible,  which 
is  the  common  parent  of  all.  Its  matter,  however,  would 
not  have  ensured  it  a  reception  in  our  pages,  had  it  not  been 
conducted  with  an  air  of  liberality  and  personal  courtesy 
which  is  peculiarly  becoming  when  writers  enter  on  the 
subject  of  Religion.  Had  a  recent  reverend  theological 
pamphleteer  delivered  his  sentiments  in  this  spirit — had  he  not 
hurt  the  facts  he  adduced  by  the  language  he  used  to  prove 

them— had    he  not  mistaken    scurrility  for    argument he 

would  have  been  more  likely  to  persuade  others,  and  to  have 
preserved  himself  from  disgrace  and  contempt.  Our  present 
notice  is  a  proof  that  argument  is  not  weakened  by  decency 
and  that  the  greatest  vigor  of  style  is  compatible  with  the 
greatest  good  temper.  As  such  we  proceed  to  offer  a  brief 
review  of  its  merit ;  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  may  be 
new  to  some  of  our  readers, — they  are  simply  as  follow  : 

A  few  years  back  some  enlightened  men  formed  themselves 
into  a  Society  in  Kildare-street,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  svstem  of  Education  for  the  poor  and  uninformed  of 
Ireland.     They  wisely  considered  that  liberal  and  universal 
not  partial  or  sectarian  principles,  could  alone,  under  the  pe- 
cnliar  situation  of  this  country,  lead  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
their  design,  and  they  came  to  a  resolution,  *«  That  the  lead- 
ing principle  by  which  this  Society  shall  be  guided,  is  to 
afford  the  same  facilities  for  education  to  all  classes  of  pro* 
fessing  Christians,  without  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  religious  opinions  of  any."     ( Sep  M  Art.)     This  re- 
gulation was  not  only  attended  by  the  beneficial  results  flow- 
ing from  the  eagerness  of  all  classes  to  receive  the  benefits 
held  out,  but  by  the  general  desire  of  all  parties  and  denomi- 
nations of  ohristians  to  contribute  to  its  means.     Amongst 
others  who  became  zealous  in  its  support,  we  find  the  Duke 
of  Leinstcr,    Lord  Cloncurry,   Mn  O'Connell,   Ac.      The 
Society,  however,  conceiving  that  although  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  any^  yet  they 
should  not  entirely  overlook  the  necessity  of  some  general  in- 
struction   in  religion,    formed    another  resolution,    to  this 
effect — <<  That  it  should  be  a  condition  of  affording  assistance 
to  any  school,  that  the  Bible,  without  notes  or  comments 
should  be  one  of  the  books  read  there" — Mr.  O'Conjiell  did 
not  approve  of  this,  and,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1820,  opposed  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
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Scbool-beok  ;  a  large  majority  of  the  Society  maintained  the 
principles  on  «whlch  they  set  out,  although  hii  opinions  were 
sapported  by  the  Date  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Cioncurry. 
M.  O'Connell,  therefore,  seceded,  and  at  a  meetiiig  lield  at 
the  notonda  on  the  2d  of  Febraary,  1^21,  constitnted  a 
second  Society,  the  leading  principle  of  which  was  that  the 
Bible  should  not  be  used  as  a  School-book. 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  this  separation,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  it  was  defended,  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  work. 

Our  author  after  stating  clearly  and  ooncisely  Mr. 
O'Connell's  arguments,  divides  them  into  two  parts — First, 
that  the  BiUe  is  not  a  6t  book  to  instruct  oliildren  in — Se- 
condly, that  the  use  of  it  is  intended  and  calculated  to  make 
Proselytes.  Ke  remarks  that  the  first  is  a  general  objection, 
and  tl^t  it  is  only  in  the  second  the  Society  are  /accused  of 
having  violated  the  principle  of  the  3d  Article ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds by  stating  that  it  is  contradictory  that  any  religion  pro- 
fessing to  be  conforviahle  to  Uie  Bible,  shoald  conceive  that 
BiUe  contrary  to  its  interests.  We  regret  that  there  exited 
a  necessity  to  refute  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion  as  that 
^*  the  Bible  without  notes  and  comments  was  not  fit  to  be 
read,"  and  there  is  something  so  briefly  convincing  in  the 
words  of  our  author  that  we  will  adopt  them. 

I  am  aware  that  while  you  assert  in  fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  bad  book, 
you  will  deny  it  in  words.  But  such  is,  I  insist  upon  it,  the  infererce 
deducible  from  your  arguments.  For  if  a  book  be  not  fit  to  be  real 
without  not! 8  or  comments,  it  is  consequently  rendered  innoxious  ^y 
ihern  alone,  and  it  must  therefore,  without  tbem,  in  its  own  nature* 
and  intrinsioaliy*  be  a  bad  and  pernicious  boflk. 

This,  however,  Is  but  human  argament  which  sophistry  per- 
haps, might  pervert  and  disprove,  and  our  author,  still  fol^ 
lowing  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  Scriptures  for  gene- 
ral examination,  adduces  authority  to  which  we  must  all 
subscribe. 

He  shews  that  we  have  from  the  pages  of  Holy  writ  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  common  perusal  of  the  Bible — not  only 
to  warraiit  but  to  command  it — "  Search  the  Scriptures," 
said  St.  John, — and  again  "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  Te  do  err  not  knowing  the  Scriptures."  From  di- 
vine authority  he  refers  us  to  human  testimony — the  Fathers. 
The  passages  he  has  selected  are  strong  and  incontrovertible. 

Having  traced  the  first  part  of  this  important  argument, 
our  author  takes  up  his  original  position  on  the  grounds  of 
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the  Bible  beio^  calcatated  te  make  Pr<>selytes.  He  enqnire^ 
in  what  way  this  Piroselytisin  iB  supposed  to  be  effected — whe- 
ther from  Christianity  to  infidetity^  or. from  the  Roman  Ca- 
iholie  to  the  reformed  £a.ith  ? — He  at  once  sets  aside  the  first 
saggestion  for  be  cannot  believe  it  was  meant»  inasmuch  as  it 
is  net  ^^  possible  that  Christianity  wilL  suffer  by  reading*  the 
book  ia  which  it  is  contained,"  or  that  "  its  proo£9  can  be 
weakened  by ^  knowledge  of  its  precepts;"  avd,  pursuing* 
the  second  interpretation  of  his  question,  he  psoceeds : 

You,  Sir,  are  a  Roman  Catnolic,  and  being  so,  of  course  believe 
that  your*8  is  tlie  only  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  the  proofs  that 
it  is  so,  and  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  are  to  be  fbund  in  that  book 
of  Christianity^^the  Bible.  But  while  you  thus  assert  that  your*s  is 
the  true  church,  while  you  appeal  to  the  Bible  for  the  evidence  of  it, 
you  at  the  same  time  say  that  it  will  make  apostates /rom  that  fattb,  to 
read  the  book  in  which  its  proofii  and  eviiieaces  are  contained.  If  this 
be  true,  if  reading  the  Bible  will  in  reality  have  the  effect  of  making 
apostates/rom  youi  Church,  is  it  not  a  tacit  admission  that  your  church 
is  erroneous?  and  that  as  the  Bible  is  calculated  to  make  Proselytes 
from  your  faith,  your  faith  is  contrary  to  the  Bible. 

If  your  faith  be  conformable  to  the  Bible,  it  cani^ot  make  Proselytes 
from  it;  if  it  be  contrary  to  it — Proselytes  oughl  to  be  made;  in  eitheir 
alternative  the  Bible  should  be  read. 

This  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  just  and  manly 
feelingy  and  to  be  designed  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholio 
Religion  from  the  impntation  which  a  secrecy  about  divine 
revelation  would  cast  on  it.  We  do  not,  however,  ap- 
prove of  the  passage  that  follows,  in  which  the  writer 
seems  to  have  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of  liberality 
in  which  he  set  out,  and  to  have  adopted,  in  some  measure, 
jectarian  prejudices;  the  passage  to  which  we  particularly 
allude  is  as  follows : 

Indeed  I  never  heard  of  the  slightest  exertion  made  by  your  clergy 
to  promote  or  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  even  with  their 
own  notes  and  comments,  until  it  was  undertaken  by  others  5  and  thus 
they  have  permitted  it  to  be  read  with  their  own  explanations,  no^  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  but  as  an  alternative,  which  they  could  not  avoid. 

Our  author  now  takes  up  a  new  line  of  argument ;  he  lays 
down  in  the  first  instance  what  he  terms  "  a  common  mode 
of  reasoning,'*  adopted  by  those  who  entertain  Mr.  O'C'a 
sentiments — That  individual  examination  of  the  Scriptures  is 
calculated  to  produce  differences  in  faith y  and  that  the  youthful 
and  illiterate  should^  tkerejore^  receive  the  interpretations  oj  t^e 
Church  (i'  e.  the  assembled  clergy,)  which  can  alone  produce  a 
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perfect  unifofmity  of  belief.  To  tliis  he  replies  that  if  the 
Bible  is  permitted  to  be  read  at  all,  it  must  be  sabmitted  to 
individual  examination ;  and  if  it  is  only  permitted  to  be  read 
with  notes  and  comments,  it  is  still  submitted,  as  well  as  those 
notes  and  comment^  to  individual  examinatim.  With 
respect  to  denying  it  to  the  young  and  illiterate  **  lest  mis- 
taking its  true  meaning  it  might  produce  schism  and  infi- 
delity,'* he  remarlcs  that  it  is  permitted  to  the  learned,  who 
are  capable  of  perverting  it,  while  those  from  whom  it  is 
\yithheld  are  easily  perverted  in  consequence  of  their  igno- 
rance of  what  it  contains — "  thus  the  evil  you  impute  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  caused  by  the  want  of  it."  But,  he 
continues,  even  admitting  this  mode  of  interpretation  and 
dissemination  of  divine  knowledge,  ^^  individual  examination 
must  still  exist ;  and  when  excluded  from  interpreting  doc- 
trine, must  be  exerted  in  ascertaining  who  have  the  right  ef 
interpreting.'*  Of  this  right  there  must  be  proof s^  and  who- 
ever neglects  to  examine  those  proofs,  and  blindly  and  im- 
plicitly believes  *^  is  destitute  of  merit,  even  if  he  happen  to 
be  right."  He  gives  instances  of  such  proofs  as  might  be 
exhibited,  and  shews  that  they  must  in  their  nature  be  subject 
to  individual  examinatiun.    He  then  goes  on  : 

.  But  this  i&  not  all.  Admitting,  for  a  moment  that  all  men  agreed  in 
the  right  of  a  particular  body  to  interprrt  Scripture,  and  that  even 
it  was  truly  interpreted  by  them  :  the  interpretation  must  still  be  sub- 
mitted to  individual  examiiiat'um,  and  may  that  not  be  therefore  also 
misinterpreted  ?  Or,  where  is  the  security  that  men  will  |)etfectly  a^e 
in  the  meaning  of  the  commentators,  more  than  in  that  of  the  tert. 
The  Bible,  say  they,  is  sometimes  obscure.  Are  they  certain  that  the 
commentators  are  always  clesrly  intelligible?  If  from  the  very  nature 
of  words,  seldom  conveying  the  same  precise  signification  to  difierent 
people,  therefore  liable  to  be  understood  in  various  senses  j  if  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  uaHeistanding  itself,  often  apt  to  draw  op« 
pcsite  conclusions  from  the  same  fact :— If  I  say  from  these  and  many 
other  causes,  every  book  which  has  been  ever  written,  and  even  the 
Bible  itself,  has  given  rise  to  various  and  conflicting  opinions  respecting 
their  real  meaning  and  tendency:  by  what  charm  is  it  that  these 
Heaven«ap|)ointed  commentators  upon  the  Bible  alone  have  been  able 
to  suspend  the  properties  of  language  and  the  propensities  of  human 
nature  in  their  own  favor  $  and  that  they  not  alone  differ  from  all  other 
men,  in  writing  language  unequivocally  perspicuous,  but  make  all 
mankind  difler  from  themselve.«,  by  uniformly  afiixing  to  their  words, 
the  precise  meaning  they  intended?  If  they  do  not  prove  that  they 
have  done  this,  they  prove  nothing :  for  otherwise  writings  are  appealed 
to,  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible,  which  are  themselves  as  likely  to  create  differences  of  opinion^ 
as  that  which  they  are  intended  to  reconcile. 
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He  now  turns  te  enquire  ^*  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
infallible  right  of  interpreting  Scripture  ?"  The  Popes  or 
the  Councils? — He  gives  two  extracts  from  the  Decretals  of 
the  Popes  in  which  they  claim  it  ^*  exclusively  for  them- 
selves"— in  contrast  to  this,  the  Council  of  Constance  "  de- 
cided that  the  Councils,  and  not  the  Popes,]  were  the  true 
interpreters  of  Scripture." 

I  shall,  therefore,  suppose  it  finally  decided,  that  the  Canons*  or 
decisions  of  Councils  are  vniversally  received  as  the  infallible  faith. 
Why  then  are  not  these  Canons  published  and  the  people  instructed 
in  them  ?  If  they  are  the  only  true  interpreters  of  Scripture,  they  are 
the  only  true  guide  to  faith,  and  none  can  be  said  to  know  their 
religion  who  have  not  read  them  Let  them  then  be  collected,  trans- 
lated, and  published,  and  when  they  are,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
require  an  implicit  belief  in  mysteries,  which  the  Bible  itself,  read 
in  purity  of  heart  and  understanding,  would  never  have  suggested  an 
idea  of.  At  least  that  contradictions,  obscurities,  and  dogmas  will 
there  be  found:  that  doubts,  disputes,  and  contentions  will  conse- 
quently I  hence  arise,  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  ever  did«  or  ever 
can  arise,  from  reading  the  unperverted  Bible. 

The  Canons  of  the  Church  are  considered  infallible  be- 
canse  they  are  the  decisions  of  the  assembled  Clergy,  but 
the  notes  and  comments  which  accompany  the  Bible  are 
drawn  from  those  decisions,  and  are  the  **  work  of  men  in 
their  private,  unassembled — and  therefore  fallible  capacity ; 
they  mnst  consequently  be  as  liable  to  error  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  Canons,  as  any  other  individuals  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures.  Only  with  this  difference,  that 
an  error  in  the  notes  and  comments  which  accompany  the 
Bible  will  be  more  permanent  and  extensive  in  its  mischief 
than  an  error  of  individual  interpretation." 

Having  followed  our  author  through  his  various  arguments, 
we  will  conclude  our  examination  of  his  opinions  with  the 
recapitulation  that  concludes  his  works. 

You  may  have  perceived,  that  to  surrender  the  right  of  exclusive 
interpretation,  corrupts  those  to  whom  you  yield  the  privilege,  and 
debases  those  whom  you  deprive  of  it :  that  there  is  a  great  difference, 
between  receiving  the  instructions,  and  explanations  of  a  learned  body 
of  men  with  respect,  who  have  made  the  Scripture  their  study;  and 
being  dictated  to  by  a  community,  who  will  not  permit  yuu  to  judge 
of  their  doctrines  by  the  Bible,  and  who  soon  become  interested  in 
raising  their  own  body  upon  the  ruins  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  in 
the  former  case  religion  will  be  a  mattei  of  conviction,  in  the  latter 

*  The  word  '  Canon'  it  spelled  '  Cannon'  throughont,  one  is  an    ordinance  of 
IH  Churcli,  tbt  other  it  a  branch  of  UUitary  ordnance. 
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cyf  submiseioft :  that  this  submissioa  wili  only  produce  a  seeroiiig  Qfii- 
lormky  of  faifh,  and  cannot  prevent  real  internal  diffisrenccs^  or  if 
indeed  nien  covddf  be  brought  perfecl  ly  to  agree,  it  musl  be  only  when 
they  are  perfectly  indifferent,  for  they  will  oniy  cease  to  ^xaminej 
when  the  subject  ceases  to  have  interest  enough  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
examination.  That,  on  the.  contrary,  the  differences  among  those 
who  read  and  examine  the  Scripturtrs,  are  such  as  are  in:ieparab!e  from 
human  nature  ;  while  the  bond  that  unites  them,  being  a  belief  in  the 
aame  Redeemer,  in  the  same  Scriptures,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  saine 
revealed  truths,  is  deep,  permanent,  real : — that  where  these  dif- 
ferences are  carried  lo  excess,  it  proceeds  not  from  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  but  beeause  it  is  not  sufHciently  read  ;  and  that  these  very  errors, 
animate  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  which  triumphs  the  miBre,  is 
more  widely  diffused  and  strongly  impressed  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  to  sully  it.— In  a  word,  that  st^rviJe  acquiescence  is  always  in- 
jurious, and  free  discussion  useful  to  the  truth: — that  in  the  one  case, 
religion  stagnates,  and  therefore  soon  becomes  corrupted  >  while  in  the 
other,  the  differences  are  but  inequalities- upon  the  surface  of  the  same 
mighty  Ocean,  and  were  they  as  numerous  as  the  waves  of  the  sea— 
Uke  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  only  serve  to  keep  them  pure. 

The  writer  appears  ia  be  master  of  his  subject,  but  we 
appreheod  he  ha»  presumed  too  much  in  one  or  two  instances 
on  this  advantage.  In  the  early  pages  of  the  work  he  throws 
an  unfair  charge  on  Mr.  O'C. — "  It  was  yon,  not  they, 
who  wished  to  hare  noles  and  comments ;  therefore  it  was 
you,  not  they,  who  aimed  at  proselytism."  Mr.  O'C  did 
not  directly  wish  to  have  notes  and  comments — and  this  is 
drawing  an  inference  from  his  objection  to  the  Bible  without 
them,  which,  although  a  natural  conclusion  enough,  is  not 
a  logical  foundation  for  an  argument.  We  will  look  at  the 
practical  proofofMrO'C.'s  opinions — in  the  society  which  he 
has  constituted,  the  Bible  is  altogether  excluded  as  a  sehool- 
book,  and,  however  he  may  approve  of  notes  and  comments, 
he  has  not  admitted  them  into  his  system  of  educ^atio^,  in  as 
much  as  he  has  prohibited  the  use  of  the  book  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

Entertaining  every  respect  for  Mr.  O'C.'s  talents,  we  must 
deliver  our  sentiments  impartially,  whether  they  affect  his 
opinions,  or  those  of  the  writer  before  us; — we  are  not  the 
advocates  of  any  sect — we  are  not  the  supporters  of  any 
party.  Religious  and  political  feuds  have  been  the  ruin  of 
this  country — their  withering  influence  have  spread  like  a 
rapid  desolaton  over  the  finest  energies  of  our  natures,  poi- 
soning what  it  did  not  destroy — Ireland  can  never  be  happy 
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while  ber  childf  en  are  disanited — Ibe  sticks  were  strong  while 
Ibey  remaiued  together — when  separated  they  were  broken. 
We  would  be  the  mild  conciliators  of  all  questions,  rather 
tiaanthe  ra«h  jij^tifiers  of  any.  Impartial,  bat  notneatriJ — 
liberal,  but  not  weak.  Mr.  O'C.  has  not  produced  any 
proof  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Kildare««treet  Society 
to  effect  proselytism ;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  (the  secretary  to 
that  society,)  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  22d  February 
last,  has  shewn  that  that  society  have  appoioted  Romaa  Ca- 
tholic masters,  and  afiforded  assistance  to  Roman  Catfaolio 
schools ; — thus  an  inference  drawn  by  one  side  is  met  by  £Bict 
on  the  other.  Mr.  O'C.  never  could  have  considered  the 
Bible  calculaied  to  make  proselytes  from  his  religion,  as  that 
would  bave  reflected  on  the  purity  of  his  church,  for  whiefa 
be  entertains  a  laudable  zeal ;  but  we  must  think  that  every 
man  who  grounds  his  religions  tenets  on  the  preoepts  con* 
tained  in  the  Scriptures,  is  bound  to  disseminate  tbose  Scrip- 
tures in  order  to  rescue  his  belief  from  the  suspicions  of  the 
irreligious,  who  would  seize  on  such  a  pretext  as  an  apology 
for  infidelity.  Were  a  Mahometan,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  to  mingle  for  the  first  time  with  persons 
who  followed  its  dictates,  imbibed  its  doctrines,  and  exulted 
in  its  -effects — ^were  he  to  discover  that  there  was  a  sacred 
volume  in  which  all  those  principles  of  piety  and  virtue  were 
contained — an  infallible  Koran  whose  commands  were  love, 
and  whose  instruction  was  mercy, — and  that  an  examination 
of  this  book  of  life  and  hope  was  forbidden — that  it  were 
considered  wrong  to  consult  its  laws,  and  right  to  follow 
them — what  would  be  the  conclusions  of  the  Mahometan  ? — 
— would  he  abandon  his  Prophet  to  embrace  the  promises  of 
the  Sarioar  ? 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  conduct  of  the  Kildare- 
atreet  Society  has  two  bearings — ^first,  that  of  intruding  the 
Bible  upon  those  who  are  inimical  to  it — second,  their  reso- 
lution of  refusing  assistance  to  schools  who  do  not  permit  its 
use.  We  at  once  conceive  there  Is  illiberality  in  witholding 
aid  from  others,  because  their  creed  urges  a  different  mode 
of  proceeding — that  there  is  illiberality  in /omn^  instruc- 
tion of  a  repugnant  nature  on  persons  over  whom  it  could 
have  little  influence,  because  received  with  little  faith — but 
we  think  it  may  be  forgiven — what  are  its  ends  ? — the  dissem- 
ination of  christian  knowledge ;  the  motive  that  governs  the 
act  is  of  the  most  liberal  character  the  human  mind  can 
conceive,  but  if  the  accusation  be  true,  the  means  used  to 
aeeomplisb  this  great  purpose  are  illiberal,  because  they  are 
partial. 
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Let  OS  glaDce  at  the  various  sects  into  which  Christianity 
is  divided  over  the  face  of  the  earth — let  as  reflect  on  the 
multitade  of  our  fellow-beings  who  parsne  the  same  journey 
by  different  paths,  and  let  us  be  humble  in  the  reflection ;  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  man,  like  the  disturbed  clouds  of 
heaven,  darken  and  distract  the  expanse  of  intellectual  light 
— his  dissentions  seldom  create  conviction — his  humility  al- 
ways creates  peace.  Were  any  sect,  or  church,  or  party, 
to  rest  its  claim  to  exclusive  Christianity  on  the  purity  of  its 
actions,  and  its  perfect  accordance  with  the  Divine  Law — ^ 
there  is  not  one  could  sustain  examination.  Return  to  the 
history  of  past  ages,— trace  the  deeds  of  fanatic  religion, 
which  are  now,  perhaps,  denied  or  forgotten — observe  how 
crime  bore  the  character  of  justice,  and  carnage  was  hallowed 
in  the  name  of  the  Peace-Maker.  Who  will  justify  the 
effects  of  religious  zeal  through  the  wars  of  the  Crusades  ? 
or  the  cruelties  that,  at  some  periods,  disgraced  the  annals  of 
every  christian  state  in  the  extermination  of  such  opinions  as 
were  displeasing  to  the  powerful  party? — these  were  all  ac- 
complished in  the  name  of  Religion,  and  her  precepts  were 
perverted  to  defend  them.  Then  where,  amidst  this  retros- 
pect of  guilt — this  certainty  of  error— shall  we  seek  the  im- 
mutable faith  ? — One  standard  alone  remains  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  uncorrupted  and  incapable  of  corruption. — 
If  you  would  seek  the  records  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  yoa 
will  find  th^  in — the  bible — if  you  would  commune  with 
the  members  of  that  Church,  you  will  find  them  in  those 
who  follow  its  rules.  This  is  the  shrine  at  which  alone  the 
heart  must  be  purified — this  is  the  test  by  which  alone  it  must 
be  tried.  Man  can  never  be  happy  or  wise  if  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  liberal  research — his  mind  cannot  understand 
the  blessings  the  creation  lays  before  him,  if  shut  out  from 
the  means  of  examining  them.  Let  the  silent  work  of 
knowledge  proceed — and,  as  the  authority  that  controls,  and 
the  servitude  that  obeys,  draw  their  supremacy  and  their 
submission  from  the  same  source,  there  is  nothing  wanted 
but  a  general  illumination  of  mind  to  place  all  men  on  a 
mental  equality.  The  spirit  of  charity  may  then  pervade  all 
hearts,  and  the  bickerings  of  party  rancour  may  then  be  for- 
gotten in  the  common  desire  to  promote  concord.  Let  the 
silent  work  of  knowledge  proceed—a  greater  and  more 
important    blessing  may  result.—  Public   abuses   may    bb 
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A    DRAMATIC   POBM. 


CHARACTERS. 

I.INDBKBBRO— Louis.       AgWES— AOATHA— MawNBTTB— ISABEL. 

Monks,  Peasants^  &c. 
Scene.— Banks  of  the  River  Rhine. 

ACT  I. 

ScBNB  l«t..    The  Banks  if  the  Rhine^Mouniamous  Country  beyond. 
Moonlight.    Chorus  of  Peasants  at  a  distance. 

CHORUS. 

Under  the  moonlight— sister  and  sire, 

^  Under  the  moonlight — brother  and  friend. 
Sing  the  sweet  greeting  of  souls  forgiven, 

•Whilst  thus  our  penitent  way  we  wend. 
The  morning  dawned  on  the  tainted  flowers. 

That  the  nights  cold  tears  had  stained  with  dew. 
But  day  soon  brightened  their  weeping  leaves. 

Into  one  bright  and  beautiful  hue.— « 
And  thus  our  hearts,  with  the  sins  of  years 

Uopure  and  dark  as  the  flowers  of  night. 
When  bathed  and  blessed  in  our  mountain  stream. 

Dissolve  to  purity's  holiest  light. 

Enter  Peasants,  Women,  and  Children,  carrying  different  parts  of  dress,  Sfc. 

First  Peasant. 

Pause  we— pause  we  at  the  brink, 

Sre  we  yloage  our  garmenti  in— 
While  they  float,  «nd  ere  they  aink, 

'Wake  your  souls  to  all  your  sin.— 

Second  Peasant. 

By  the  nameless  stars 

In  the  ctoudksa  blue ;' 
By  t4ie  worlds  unknown. 
Mocking  mortal  view ; 
VOL.  I.-— NO.  IV.  2  S 
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By  the  deep*ning  mUta 

0*er  the  angry  seas  j 
By  the  peaceful  calm 

Felt  in  hours  like  these ! 

By  the  air  and  earth. 
By  the  stornns  and  sun» 

By  the  ruin-bolts 
Of  th9.  thunder-gun } 

By  the  vales  and  hills. 

And  the  silent  caves. 
By  the  distant  burst 

Of  the  ocean- waves; 

By  the  sounds  that  fall 
From  the  heav'nly  choir. 

When  the  sinking  day 
Fills  the  west  with  fire^ 

By  the  potent  spell. 
And  the  magic  power, 

f^\{ — perceived  by  all 
In  this  awful  hour ; 

By  what  men  have  done 

In  the  hours  of  crime- 
By  their  hallowed  thoughts 
In  their  penance-time  3— 

Through  the  rolling  stream 
Swing  the  cloth  and  vesi — 

And  to  Providence, 

Kindred!  leave  the  rest. 

female  PeaeanU 

Spirit  of  the  waves !— attend  !— 
O'er  Qur  rites  and  vigils  bend« 
Wlule  we  hopes  and  sufferings  blend 
In  one  gentle  task  ; 

This  we  ask— 
Let  our  past  offences  be 
Like  the  bjllows  of  the  sea,— 
Like  the  plant  that  blossoms  on. 
And  decays  at  close  of  sun  $— 
Like  the  lightning-wounded  leaf,— 
Be  the  memory  of  our  grief. 
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Spirit  of  the  uravee ! — awake !— . 

Woman  *8  at  thy  shrine — 
At  thy  spring  our  thirst  we  slake. 

For  the  water  *s  thine 
Of  eternal  pardon. — Hiish!^ 

That  was  an  unearthly  strain,— 
Mortals  !  name  your  secret  wish — 

Hu&h  !— hush ! — ^again,— again. 
A  jMHtfe  —  «  fotid  axT  u  htard  over  the  river^the  Peasanit  drop  ih0ir  gar- 

menti  into  the  stream.     The  Music  ceaset^ 

FirH  Peasants 

■I 

Now  the  potent  charm  is  o'er 
Away,-*no  more ! — no  naorc ! 

Second  Peasants 

In  the  ocean,  in  the  air. 
0*er  the  hills,  and  in  the  vales, 

A  pale  spirit — wild  and  fair- 
In  a  cloud  of  vapor  sails. 

That  pale  spirit  hath  ihe  power 
Of  a  wide,  pervading  being 

Regent  of  the  penance- hour, 
AH  things  hearing^all  things  teeing. 

Female  Peasant, 

The  glowing  stars  shine  deep 

On  the  b^om  of  the  lake. 
Where  hanging  willows  sleep 

In  the  stream  they  wake.— - 
Part  all— there's  ruin  in  delay— 
We  may  not, — must  not  stay. 

Away !— away  ! — ^away ! 
They  separate.    First  and  Second  Peasants  remtun. 

First  Pea*        Twelve  moons  have  passed  since  at  our  holy  task 

We  met  together — do  you  bear  In  mind 
The  chances  of  that  night  ? 

Second  Pea*  I  well  remember-^ 

How  different  is  the  face  of  nature  now. 
Sleeping  beneath  the  tranquil  moon ;— the  woods 
That  muffle  up  the  distant  hills— the  beams 
•   The  mirror  of  the  stream  gives  back  to  Heaven, 
As  they  play  lightly  o'er  it's  silver  tide— 
The  long  irregular  winding  of  the  rivei'. 
Stealing  thro*  vallies  and  deserted  places. 
Then  running  out  thro*  cultivated  lands. 
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And  pastures  where  the  foot  of  labor  treads 
From  day-break  'till  the  close  of  light— all  these 
Repose  so  silently,  that  it  would  seem 
As  if  the  various  hue^of  earth  commiDgled 
And  melted  to  one  general  harmony. 
So  lovely  and  to  calm»  that  not  a  break 
Disturbs  them  as  they  lie  in  one  long  chain 
Of  sweet  and  silent  solitude. — 

Firtt  Pea.  But  say. 

How  looked  the  aspect  of  that  dreadful  night 
When  all  was  fear  and  terror  on  the  hilts. 
And  every  moment  promised  brief  destruction  ? 

Second  Pea,    Oh  !  'twas  a  night  of  horrors — thro*  the  air 

The  shrieks  of  maids  and  matrons,  and  the  cries 

Of  scared  children  echoed  piieously  ; 

The  pause:)  of  the  storm  were  filled  with  sounds 

Of  broken  voices  that  were  lifted  up 

For  help — that  none  on  earth  could  offer — 

First  Pea.  Then, 

When  the  deep  roar  of  the  disturbed  Heaven 
Had  past  away,  and  awful  silence  hung 
Like  a  black  cloud  upon  the  land,  smothering 
The  aspirations  of  earth's  fearful  things,  | 

What  dreadful  sights  were  there  i^the  noble  temple,  ( 

Whero  holy  men  were  offering  up  their  prayers. 
Hurled  to  the  waters  from  Us  proud  foundation ; — 
The  cottagers  that  once  upon  those  heights 
Smiled  in  the  summer's  sun,  down  the  dark  tide 
Were  carried  furiously ;  — trets  rooted  out 
From  their  rich  soil ; — and  huge  rocks — that  did  seeni 
So  firmly  boM'elled  in  the  mountains,  that 
The  power  of  elements  was  impotent. 
In  human  thought,  to  shake  them— were  like  leaves 
Blown  from  their  place,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
O  Heaven !  the  young  bride  whom  a  lover*s  joy 
Had  promised  pomp,  and  happiness,  and  bhelter. 
Left  like  a  withered  plant— in  desolation- 
Drooping,  deserted,  and  no  arm  was  near 
Which  could  protect ,-»and  he  who  thus  had  promisedj 
Struck  with  a  like  despair,  sank  motionless 
Beside  her.    Those  whom  happy  parents  loved> 
And  pointed  to  with  deep- exulting  hearts. 
And  triumphed  in,  and  bless*d  some  hours  before- 
Fair,  innocent  children— oh  !  it  wrung  the  heart 
To  watch  their  strong  convulsive  terrors,  and 
To  listen  lo  their  faint  shrieks,  as  the  storm 
>> "'  Increasing  seemed  to  mock  their  agonies— 

Second  Pea,    Let  us  not  dwell  on  this- 

A  plaintwc  Uraiu  is  heard  at  a  distance. 
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Fkst  Pea.  What  voice  was  Hiat } 

Second  Peau    I  doubt  if  it  be  earthly,  brother~hu4b ! 

J  pause* 
Pint  Pea.        There  was  a  wtldoess  io  those  notes  that— -hark ! 
The  voice  is  heard  again — t^  becomes  gradually  more  audible^^the  following 

words  are  distinguished  : 

The  moon  looked  pale  as  the  Baron  passed. 
The  storm  grew  stitl  white  his  wild-wood  blast 
Rung  thro*  the  forest — the  maiden  sighed. 
And  left  the  mountains  to  be  his  bride.— 

The  infant  was  rocked  on  the  ocean's  breast. 

The  tempest  was  hanging  o  er  it 
A  curse  was  on  it*s  hour  of  rest. 

And  a  long,  long  dream  before  it. 


First  Pea. 
Second  Pea. 


First  Pea. 
Second  Pea, 
Firot  Pea. 


Second  Pea. 
First  Pea. 


Second  Pea. 
First  Pea. 
Second  Pea, 
First  Pea* 


l*ve  heard  a  tone  like  that— • 

It  is  the  maniac's 
Whom  yesterday  we  saw  upon  yon  cliff, 
A  dizzy  height ! — Her  eye  was  fixed  and  stern. 
Upon  the  edge  she  stood,  and  seemed  to  gaze 
Feailess  and  pleased  upon  the  waves  below — 
What  a  proud  soul  she  has !— when  we  beheld. 
We  waved  our  hats  and  handkerehiefs,  and  hoped 
To  warn  her  of  her  danger— still  she  stood. 
Unmindful  of  our  signs,  and  when  we  shouted. 
Disturbing  the  deep  echoes  of  the  shores. 
And  partly  climbed  the  precipice  to  render 
Our  voices  more  distinct  and  audible. 
She  raised  her  wasted  arms,  and  looked  at  us 
Some  moments  with  a  scornful  smile— at  length 
As  if  in  mockery  of  our  earth-born  terrors. 
She  flung  her  heedless  form  into  a  gkn 
That  lay  behind  the  rocks — 

Know  yon  her  story  ? 
Nothing  more  than  this. 

Some  secret  c;uiU,  perhaps. 
Or  shame,  or  grief,  weighs  on  her  soul—  'twere  well 
To  follow  her— 

What  shall  we  glean  by  that  ? 
The  true  condition  of  her  mind  ;  if  crime. 
Like  a  foul,  festering  canker  rankles  there. 
Or  some  deep  sorrow  swells  her  breaking  heart. 
We  will  ctinsole  her  wretched  stale  by  kindness. 
And  win  her  into  calm  forgetfiilness. 
1  go  with  you— 

Did  you  not  hear  her  now  ? 
This  way  the  voice  was— 

Let  «s  follow  it* '  Extur^t. 
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Scene  II.  The  entrance  of  a  wo^d.^^A  chain  of  high  rocks  are 
eemible  through  the  trees  .'"-^ai  intervals  a  waterfall  breaks  over  <Ae».— 
Jt  the  back  a  cottage  partly  concealed  6y  the  foliage.  A  vo\ce  ai  a  dif 
tunce,  oixastonalljf  uUerrtq}ted  by  the  dashing  of  the  water. 

Elements  of  Earth 

Mingle  and  meet. 
Destruction  and  death. 

Certain  and  fleet. 
Fall — £Bdl  on  the  world, 

'Till  wild  dismay. 
Like  a  wild  curse  hurled, 

IVaste  all  away  !— 


Thus — thus  it  has  been 

With  Isabel— 
What  her  eyes  have  seen  I 

No  tongue  may  tell —  ^ 

Thus— thus  it  shall  be 

Till  withering  dearth,  ' 

0*er  land  and  o*er  sea. 

Waste—- waste  the  earth* 

Let  the  mined  souls 

That  wandered  there. 
When  the  last  bell  tolls 

Be  found  in  air— 
Like  stars  condemned^lone—  ( 

Rayless— blasted — 
By  that  blight  unknown. 
Wasted ! — wasted  ! — 
Isabel  appears  at  the  bank'^her  dress  wild  and  tattered. 
Isabel,         Beautiful  moon ! — I've  worshipped  thee  'till  love 
Of  thy  pale  light  has  made  my  heart  and  brain 
Confused  and  'wildered.    Oh  !  thou  art  the  likeness 
Of  the  Eternal. — Beautiful  moon !— thy  .throne 
Is  on  the  rocking  clouds ;  the  stars  about  thee 
Crowd,  like  the  serril.e  things  of  this  base  world 
Around  their  Deity — there  are  no  hymns 
For  thee  in  Heaven,  but  all  is  mute  and  sikn^ 
As  if  no  echo  even  of  praise  and  prayer 
Should  break  upon  the  stillness  of  thy  course. 
Such — such  it  should  be  at  the  midnight  hour. 
For  man  is  resting  now — the  deeds  of  evil 
Are  slumbering  with  him,  and  his  heart  of  guilt 
Sleeps  in  suspension  of  it*s  office — such —  I 

Such  it  should  be— no- tongue  should  lisp— no  breath 
Should  wake  a  sound — but  in  the  awful  pdiuse 
All  Nature  should  be  wrapt. 

A  pau9^. 
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Here  make  thy  bed> 
Desolate  one  !*»here  lay  thy  fainting  limba^ 
And  as  thy  last  breath  shrinks  away^  command 
Enough  of  courage  to  despise  this  world* 
Man — man— thou  art  the  lord  and  slave  of  passion— 
How  my  heart  hates  thee^  from  the  meekest  blood 
Amongst  you  to  the  hottest.    Have  I  cause  ?— 
Let  me  not  ask  that  question  lest  my  wrong 
Drive  me  to  guilt  and  make  my  wretchedness 
More  criminal  than  it  is. 

How  these  old  trees 
Are  bound  with  ivy — but  the  upper  boughs 
Peep  forth  decayed  and  rotten— 

Thus  it  is— 
Thus  man  entwines  his  victim>  thus  he  claspf> 
Const  rictor-likcj  the  creatuie  he  destroys  ! 
Am  I  not  blasted  thus } — the  forest  stands^ 
Giving  an  echo  to  my  misery. 
But  no  reply — am  I  not  like  a  worm 
That  crawls  upon  the  earth,  sullying  its  track } 
A  reptile  ?— and  a  foul^  dishonoured  thing. 
Whom  none  will  see  b:it  those  whose  trampling  tread 
Feels  something  writhe  beneath  > — Then  let  me  die- 
Receive  me  to  thy  bosom>  mother  earthj 
Thou  art  the  parent  and  the  sepulchre 
Of  human  things— full  oft  you've  lodged  me  thus- 
Full  oft  I've  slept  within  thy  kindred  arms^ 
And  blest  my  safety,  for  in  thy  embrace 
There  was  no  danger. 
She  lies  dotcn— a  pause'-^iteps  are  heard  behind. 

Hark  !  1  heard  a  foot— 
Have  I  pursuers  in  this  trackless  wood } 
Or  was  It  but  the  rushing  of  the  wind  ? 
I  would  not  meet  the  eye  of  man — 
The  two  Peasanii  are  distinguished  amongst  the  trees. 

Ha!  ha! 
They  come — I  will  evade  them— yonder  height«*- 
That  cottage  may  protect  me— have  I  strength  ? 
Preserve  me—but  I  will  evade  them  still— 

Exit  towards  the  Cottage. 
The  two  Peasants  come  forwardr^they  point  after  her,  and  exeunt^ 

SCENE  HI. 

Interior  of  the  Cottage.    Agatha  and  Marinette  discovered* 
Agatha.       Yesterday? 

Marinette.  And  then  he  looked  so  wild,  mother— 

Bat  he  meant  perhaps  to  bless 


3M 
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MartnetU. 


Jgalha^ 


Agatha, 

He  t0oM  not  bless  a  human  being — ^i 
His  hehvt'^faside)    I  am  betraying  him.— My  child ! 
"Hie  Bafon  has  been  l&ind  to  as — most  kind — 
His  young  bride-*- Agnes— excellent  as  &xr. 
Deserves  our  gratitude. 

Why  does  be  wander 
At  midnight  through  the  forest,  and  desert 
The  sleepless  couch  of  his  proud  castle's  mistress  ? 
Why  does  he  mutter  to  himself  such  sounds. 
As  if  hfs  heart  were  full  of  guilt  and  crime  > 
Oh !  I  ido  much  mistrust  these  things — last  night 
I  chanced  to  waHc  ahme  to  that  sad  spot 
Where  his  late  lady  lies  interred— just  then* 
A  hollow  and  unearthly  voice— I  shudder 
When  I  think  of  it— the  baron  stood 
(A  tHp  tt  heard  outside  and  afamt  moan,) 

Hush!— 
That  was  a  groan !— Saint  Martm  to  my  aid ! 

A  knocking  at  the  door. 
Who  can  it  be  at  sndh  a  time  of  night? 
kabel.  fbutsidej  If  ye  are  human  save  me — 
JVorinelfe;  Do  not  fear* 

It  Is  a  female  voice. 
She  opens  the  door-^habel  rushes  in,  andfalts  on  the  ground. 

Poor  wretched  one  I 
We  will  protect  her !    raise  her  from  the  ground 
Hiere— there^peak  to  us,  fbr  we  would  serve  you. 
Would  ye  serve  me  ?    then  close^lose  op  your  doors, 
IShut  out  aH  kindred  from  your  walls :  admit 
None — ^nonre.    I  have  escaped — they  lost  my  track— 
Ha !  ha !  ha !    Think  ye  I  am  mad  ?-*the  moon 
Can  tell  ye  I  am  not,  for  ft  has  been 
My  sole  companion  many  years. 

She  looks  attentiveig  at  Marin^e. 

Mercy  I 
That  de^p  blue  eye— and  those  long  flazAA  locks- 
Are  you  the  offspriog  of  these  wilds  ? — ^your  name  ? 
Marinette. 

I  do  beguile  myself— but 
You  Will  not  banish  me  fbr  tbat  ?— Nature 
Is  subject  to  stiange  workings,  or  my  senses 
Are  bewildered. — Ho^  old  are  you  ? 

Eighteen — 
babeL       Unsean^hable  decrees  of  mighty  faxe, 

I  do  not  challenge  you — but— just  so  long*— 

Oh  I  'twas  her  eye, — het  hair. Shew  me  your  hand- 

She  examines  Marinette's  hand* 


IsabeL 


Marinette, 
Jsabet, 


Marinette, 
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O  Heaven !  there  is  a  mark  on  it— 

She  sinku  back. 
Marinette.  See,  Mother, 

Yoa  have  not  cl^ed  the  door— and  I  hear  steps— 
Isabel.       Are  my  pursuers  come  >•  —Hark  !— 
At  thii  moment  the  door  at  the  back  opens,  and  Lindenberg  appears'^ 

Isabel  utters  a  frantic  laugh,  and  erclaims 

Lindenberg! 
and  falls  into  the  arms  of  Marinette.^  Lindenberg  stands  gazing  intently 

on  the  group.  The  scene  closes^ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THS  TOPER  AND  RESOLUTIOIT. 

A  Toper  once  addicted  long 
To  swilling  liquors  that  were  strongj 
By  conscience  smote  one  night  in  drink. 
Resolved  to  do— now  what  d*ye  think  ? 

To  drink  no  more  ! — but  do  not  guess 
He  meant  for  ever  to  give  up 
The  dear  intoxicating  cup,^ 

'Twas  for  a  year  t  no* — nothing  less ! 
So  to  maintain  the  vow  he  made. 
He  call'd  in  Resolution's  aid. 

Now  Resolution  standing  nigh; 
(At  least  before  the  Toper's  eye) 
Came  to  his  elbow—-'  I  am  here' 

*  I  mean  to  drink  aor  gin  nor  beei/ 

'Bravo!  bravo  !*  cries  Resolution, 
'  Oh,  what  a  glorious  revolution ! 
My  aid  you'll  have— I'am  always  ready. 
Hold  up  my  friend— be  steady— steady ! 
Come  let  us  go ;  'tk  time  indeed. 
Lean  on  my  arm,  for  help  you  need/ 

« Where  are  we  now  X 

'  Just  at  the  door 

You  know  you  must  not  enter  more.' 

i 
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*Ti8  very  right — exactly  so  j 

Nor  will  I  tor  a  twelvemonth  go ', 

Hip !  htp  !^rve  made  a  vow  you  know/ 

'  Keep,  keep  to  that-^bravissimo  !* 
Criea  Resolution — *  come  away*— 

*  Stay'  said  the  Toper—'  stay— stay— stay 
Our  bargain  made— now  doti't  you  think 
We  might  just  take  a  lUtU  drink  } 
'Tis  mostly  done  on  such  occasions*-— 

'  Nay  but  attend  to  my  persuasions ; 

My  friend— my  friend— your  vow— your  vow/ 

'  Oh !  I  will  keep  it  never  fear ; 
But  then— I  feel  so  thirsty  now — 
I  don't  think  I  included  beer. 

'  You  did— you  did— nay,  tarry  not'— 
'  But  only  just  a  parting  pot* — 
•  It  moat  not  be'— 

'  Wellcome  away— 
That's  right— there's  danger  in  delay/ 

The  Toper  had  some  paces  gone> 
His  new  friend  having  help'd  him  on. 
When  suddenly  be  stopp'd  and  cried. 
To  Resolution  at  his  side : 

'  I  say— d'^e  hear— my  sober  sir. 
Not  one  inch  farther  will  1  stir ; 
ril  not  be  led— hip !— not  1— no  j 
Zound9  and  the  devil  sir ! — ^let  me  go  ^ 
D'ye  think  I'm  drunk  V 

*  We  then  must  part, 
'  I  see  wo  must* — 

'  With  all  my  heart. 
Shake  hands  upon  it  now— d'ye  see. 
You  'r»  quite  too  dry  a  chip  for  me/ 

Some  paces  Resolution  fled. 
And  disappointed  shook  his  head. 
Yet  linger'd  nigh— the  Toper  then. 
Bespoke  the  shadowy  form  again. 


Parting  Unes. 

'  ril  keep  my  promise  ray  dear  friend. 
Firm  as  a  rock,  yoa  may  depend ; 
Shake  hands  my  boy— I'll  keep  my  vow-^ 

I  feel  just  up— and  gay  and  meUow 
So,  Resolution,  dam'me  now, 

ril  drink  your  health,  my  noble  fellow^ 
And  then  Fm  o£F-K)h,  honor  bright— 
Not  one  drop  more  1*11  taste  to  night/ 

The  Toper  darted  to  the  door 

He  lately  vowed  to  pass  no  more 

And  staggered  through— while  with  a  sigh 

Grave  Resolution  said  '  good  bye,' 

And  went  his  way,  distrest  to  find. 

That  he  shoukl  be  so  weak  in  mind. 

Meanwhile — ^the  Toper  bolted  in 
And  bellow*d  for  a  glass  of  gin ; 
The  gin  was  brought — ^he  eager  drank ; 
His  brain  grew  dizzy— down  he  sank 
And  fell  asleep— now  was  he  not 
A  most  incorngible  sot  \ 

PARTmO  lalJfBS  TO  ■   ■ 


Tho*  all  the  anguish  of  &rewell 

May  dim  the  hour  we  sever 
And  many  a  boding  sigh  foretell 

We  part«— perhaps  for  ever. 
And  tho'  full  well  my  heart  can  see 

What  pangs  that  hour  may  waken : 
It  cheers  me  yet  that  1*11  not  be 

In  thought,  at  leastj,  forsaken ! 

No ! — ^when  each  hour  that  time  shall  send 

Oblivion's  van  is  leading. 
And  every  feature  of  thy  friend 

In  memory's  eye  is  fading ; 
His  parting  gift  thou'lt  gaze  on  then 

And  many  a  thought  shall  burn. 
And  many  a  day  long  past,  again 

In  font's  glass  return ! 

Not  that  there 's  aught  in  his  poor  name  ^ 
For  worth  like  thine  to  mention. 

Not  that  his  humble  gift  could  claim 
One  thought  of  tlty  attenlkm } 
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For  he  was  form'd  by  fete^s  design 

So  little  to  inherit^ 
Th^  only  goodnew  such  as  thiae 

Could  pardon  such  demerit. 

Nor  his  the  gift  designed  to  lie 

Mid  rarities,  till  rotten, 
Ko  rich  device  to  charm  the  eye 

When  he  who  gave  *&  forgotten. 
But  tho'  it  boast  nor  gem  nor  gold. 

It  came  from  one  who  deem'd  thee 
So  high,  that  all  his  powers  were  cold 

Tu  tell  how  he  esteem'd  thee ! 

j%f  J^fJ^^J^tfw^l' rijwf^' fifiif  If  If  rrrrrriff'rr  nrrrrrnrrrr  rrr  rrnrrrrirrirrf  nr  fir  rriirnffrf  rrnrnrrrnrrrMifrr 

SONG. 


Oh,  fly  with  me,  love  ! — from  those  desolate  shores. 
Where'  the  eye  may  not  look  on  the  heart  it  adores; 
Where  love  is  but  shrined  in  the  breasts  of  a  few. 
And  its  worth  only  felt  by  such  spirits  as  you  ! 

To  some  distant  land,  fiir  away  from  the  eye 
Of  the  cold  and  the  heartless,  together  we'll  fly  i 
Where  with  nature  around  us — the  blue  sky  above,     % 
We  may  taste  all  the  sweets  of  peace,  freedom^  and  love ! 

There  with  heart  never  changing — nor  brow  overcast 
By  one  hateful  remembrance  of  days  that  are  past ) 
We'll  forget  all  the  dreams  of  our  earlier  years. 
Our  madness  and  sorrow— ^mr  darkness  and  tears; 

Oh,  we'll  love  with  that  exquisite  lone  of  delight 
That  the  blest  ever  feel  in  the  mansions  of  light ; 
And  Qur  lives,  like  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day. 
Shall  pass  amid  glory  and  calmness  away  ! 

jyfrr<'<y fiTfif »\f >>f ftf<y<ifrr<yf<-f<'frfrrrfifi«Tf<v-r<v>f#<ffif<'rrir<'f ffafrrrfiffff r      '    '■*** 
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Fnim  growing  Indolence  I  start,  and  wake. 

Roused  by  thy  once  well-known — now  stranger  pen^ 

And  from  &  cloud  of  mental  stupor  break 
To  tempt  life's  whirlwind,  trying  if  again 

Its  varying  gales  of  happiness  and  woe 
Can  bring  foi:th  former  feelings  to  my  soul 
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In  full  remembrance  of  the  past — as  though 
Time's  self  had  stood,  and  bowed  to  the  control 

Of  all  the  incidents  o*er  which  it  rules. 
Fooling  mankind,  who  never  deem  the  end 

Will  shew  that  nothing  but  misfortune  schools 
The  ignorant  in  crafty  or  proves  the  friend* 

Tlie  world  goes  round  us,  and  our  fleeting  years 

Roll  onward  to  the  goal  of  time,  whose  stream 
Ruffled  by  sighs  of  woe,  and  swelled  with  tears 

Runs  chill  and  gloomy  still ;— joy's  waning  beam. 
Nor  warms,  nor  lights  the  impenetrable  fLwd. 

Pleasures  may  eeem  to  cheer  us,  and  we  smile ; 
But,  like  the  workings  of  the  fevered  blood. 

They  end. — We  dreamt — it  may  be,  raved  the  while. 

For  this  life  happiness  was  never  made— 

We  must  look  further — else  we  look  in  vain. 
While  hopes  unrealized  in  visions  fade. 

Sorrows  their  dread  disast'rous  summit  gain* 

By  passions  oft  our  tortured  souls  are  riven  $ 

Love  rules  a  tyrant  of  despotic  sway  ; 
A  seeming  excellence  is  sent  from  Heaven 

To  prove  its  power  by  leading  men  aatray. 

We'd  fly  ourselves — the  self-tormentor  shun— 

We  sigh  for  peace  ;  yet  wearied,  seeking  rest. 
We  headlong  to  the  giddy  vortex  run. 

Where  froth,  and  not  hingness,  and  nonsense,  drest 
In  all  the  pomp  of  jewels,  lace,  and  pride. 

Reign  self-important,  and  with  vacant  gaze 
Betraying  ignorance  they  fain  would  hide 

In  fashion's  trammels  stalk  through  folly's  maze. 

Say  then  shall  this  our  firmer  souls  dismay? 

No— hearts,  that  friendship  hath  so  closely  bound. 
Despise  the  light,  unsentimental  play 

Of  feeling's  levity,  or  the  empty  sound 
Of  promise  that  may  ne'er  performance  meet ; 

We  hate  the  absence  of  Promethean  Are, 
Nor  brook  the  word,  when  action 's  incomplete. 

Too  loathsome  this.— We'll  io  ourselves  retire. 
Some  other  thoughts  shall  fill  our  blanks  of  time. 

Whether  the  sun-light  or  the   taper's  rays 
Shall  guide  us  in  a  loftier  range  to  climb, 

And  from  life's  death  redeem  our  futuie  days. 


' 
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Peerless  thy  strains,  sweet  Harp  of  Erin,  flow 
To  wipe  the  bursting  tear  from  sorrow's  eye. 

To  smooth  the  furrowed  brow  of  drooping  woe. 
Or  wrap  the  soul  in  extacies  on  high ! 

Thou  sweetest  nymph  in  sphere-born  music's  train. 
Round  thee  each  gentler  pes^on  hovers  nigh ) 

How  pleasure  sparkles  at  thy  sportive  strain ! 
How  pity  hails  thy  heart-entrandng  sigh ! 

When  Heaven's  dread  wrath  shot  direful  from  above. 

And  sorrow  pour*d  her  viol  thro*  the  air. 
The  power  that  crush'd  us  felt  its  former  love 

And  left  thee,  charmer !  to  beguile  our  care ! 

What  tho*  thy  strain  can  boast  no  pompous  sound 

That  strikes  the  ear  nor  more  essays  to  do. 
Be  thine  the  lay,  tho  lively,  yet  profound, 
.  That  charms  the  ear  and  melts  the  bosom  too  ! 

What  tho*  each  loftier  tone  be  vanished  long 
To  bless  the  lyre  of  some  more  happy  shore. 

Mild  sympathy  still  breathes  thy  plaintive  song 
And  pensive  melancholy  as  before  ! 

And  if  remembrance  darken  at  thy  lay. 

As  oft  it  wails  poor  Erin's  glories  gone. 
The  shade's  dark  contrast  gilds  with  brighter  ray 

The  morn  that  dawns  when  hope  inspires  thy  song. 

Oh  !  yes — thou  still  posses&est  many  a  charm — 
Full  many  a  link  still  binds  thee  to  each  heart— 

Of  half  its  power  thou  robb'st  fell  fortune's  arm. 
Thou  stripp'st  of  half  its  keenness  misery's  smart. 

Yeb !  soon  the  dire  offence  shall  be  forgiven 
That  left  thee  victim  to  misfoi tune's  train, 

Erin  shall  smile  again  the  loved  of  Heaven, 
And  fame  and  wisdom's  song  be  thine  again  ! 

. . .  • 

"  Praias  where  you  can — be  candid  where  jfou  wamtt*" 

The  production  of  "  Mirandola/'  a  tragedy,  by  Barry  Cornwall^  is 
the  earliest  novelty  that  comes  under  our  observation  this  month.  Our 
opinion  of  the  nurits  of  this  play  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
number — we  have  only  to  speak  of  the  performance  here.  In  coat* 
menting  on  Mr.  Young  on  a  former  occasion,  we  remarked  the  cold 
precision  and  chaste  excellence  of  his  acting,  but  we  had  not  at  that 
time  witnessed  his  exertions  in  Mirandola;  he  has  since  convinced  us 
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that  he  possesses  powers  of  a  more  nervous  character,  and  we  were 
altogether  delighted  with  hit  personification  of  the  Duke.    There  is  a 
mingled  sensibility  and  parental  austerity  in  this  part  which  aredifiSculC 
to  be  softened  down  to  a  natural  and  pleasing  picture.    As  we  had  not 
seen  Mr,  M'Cready  in  this  character,  we  cannot  oflFer  a  comparison  j 
but  we  are  rtiaposed  to  think  that,  however  his  genius  might  give  ad- 
ditional interest  to  the  character,  there  were  some  passages  in  which . 
Mr.  Young  could  not  have  been  excelled.    There  is  a  rise  and  fall  in 
Mr.  Young's  tones  which  he  sometimes  throws  into  recitation  for  which 
it  is  quite  unfit — we  do  not  remember  that  it  has  been  used  by  any 
performer  but  himself.    In  his  first  scene  with  Isadora  he  introduced 
it  frequently,  and  of  course  often  where  it  was  quite  unsuitable.    Of 
Mr,   Wardens  acting  in  this  piece  we  cannot  speak  too  highly:   his 
broken-hearted  appearance  on    meeting   Isadora — his   unreproaching 
wretchedness  in  the  first  scene  with  the  Duke  were  excellent  j  and  bis 
first  esit  was  given  with  grsat  dignity  and  effect.    Mr.  Cobham  and 
Mrs.  Vaughan  were  thrown  into  shads  by  the  poverty  of  the  characters 
allotted  to  them.    The  former  cannot  divest  himself  of  that  mannerism 
which  distorts  his  boldest  attempts,  and  gives  a  sameness  to  the  best 
acting  of  which  he  is  capable.    But  even  with  this  fault  he  is  a  favorite. 
Miss  Kelly's  Isadora,  although  not  so  conspicuous  a  character  as  it  ought 
to  be,   was  successful — her  best  scene  was  that  in  which  she   meets 
Ctiido.    As  we  have  mentioned  Mr.  M'Cready *s  name,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  observe  that  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the  ancient  school 
^f  dramatic  composition,  are  deserving  of  mnch  praise.     He  has  lately 
revived  Shakespeare's  Play  of  ''  Rfchard  III."   adopting  nothing  of 
Garrick*s  or  Colman's  emendations  but  one  or  two  striking  points. 
'^  Virginius^*'  and  '.'  Mirandola/*    both  produced  under  has  auspices, 
are  of  this  character. 

"The  Warlock  of  the  Glen,"  a  Melo  Drama,  and  "  Theresc,  or 
the  Orphan  of  Geneva,"  have  been  lately  produced.  The  former  is 
puerile  and  common  place— the  latter  well  written  and  interesting. 
The  plot  of  the  Warlock  is  as  follows : 

Clanronald,  (Laird  of  Glencairn)  ("Mr,  Armstrong,)  attempted  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  the  late  Laird,  whicli,  however,  did  not  prove 
successful,  the  ruffian  employed  to  commit  the  act  having  granted  life 
to  his  victim  on  condition  of  his  secreting  himself,  and  never  appearing 
at  the  Castle.  Clanronald  understanding  from  his  accomplice  that  his 
brother  is  dead,  takes  possession  of  the  Castle  : — the  only  impediment 
to  his  ambition  now  remaining  is  Adelbert,  fMiss  Dowries  J  the  infant 
beir,  who  with  his  mother,  Adela,  C^rs,  Vaughan  J  are  still  al  Glencairn. 
Clanronald  endeavours  to  force  Adela  into  a  marriage  in  order  to  secure 
bis  own  safety,  and  attempts  to  murder  Adelbert.  We  have  a  variety 
of  escapes,  and  pursuits,  and  rescues,  &c.— amongst  others,  Adela  and 
bcr  child  arc  preserved  while  flying  from  the  cruel  Clanronald,  by  the 
kindness  of  a  fisherman— she  is  next  saved  by  Matthew,  the  Warlock 
of  the  Glen,  rAfr.  HsimertonJ  who  it  would  appear  is  omnipresent,  for 
wherever  danger  is,  there  is  Matthew.  To  be  brief,  this  Warlock  is 
ber  husband,  who  has  lived  several  years  in  a  cave  near  the  Castle—- 
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th«  person,  to  whom  be  had  pledged  himself  toVemain  concealed,  hai  ju&t 
died,  and  he  is  exonerated  from  his  promise — be  takes  the  earliest 
advantage  of  this— appeals  in  llie  Castle  at  the  moment  ClanroDtld 
is  forcing  Adela  into  marriage,  and  rescues  his  wife  and  child.  Of 
course,  the  piece  ends  in  the  total  downfall  of  Clanronald. 

The  plot  of  "  Therese"  is  simple  and  interesting.      The  Barooffs 
Deligne  having  been   privately  married,  educates  her  daughter  as  in 
orphan — she  dies  and  leaves  her  whole  estate  to  Therese,  ("Miss  S.  BwihJ 
—•this  excites  suspicions,  and  Therese  is  accused  of  having  forged  tlie 
will — Carwin,  an  advocate,  (Mr,  fVarde,)  undertakes  her  defence— he 
proves  unsuccessful,  and  she  is  condemned.    Therese  is  ignorant  of  her 
real  parentage,  and  considers  herself  an  orphan — ^she  fli<:s»and  finds 
•helter  in  the  Castle  of  the  Countess  De  Morville,    C^rs,  Vaugha») 
under  a  feigned  natne ;  the  young  Count,  ('Mr.  HamertonJ  becomes  her 
admirer.     In  the  mean  time,  Carwin  foUows  aad  discovers  her — he  has 
the  proofs  of  her  innocence  in  bis  possession,  which  he  refuses  to 
produce  unless  she  consents  to  marry  him — this  she  firmly  refbses— 
his  object  is  to  obtain  the  estates,  which  he  would  secure  by  a  marrriage 
with  Therese.    She  flies  from  the  Castle  to  evade  him,  and  is  received 
in  the  cottage  of  Larigne,  a  farmer,  (Mr,  fF,  Farreni)  Carwin  pursues 
her  even  here,  and  determines  to  murder  her  in  order  to  obtain  the 
property. — The  Countess  occupies  the  room  where  Therese  wvs  to  have 
slept— Carwin  enters  the  Paviliion  with  a  drawn  dagger,  and  mis- 
taking the  Countess  fur  his   victim,  perpetrates  the  murder— at  that 
moment  the  chateau  is  fired  by  lightening — Carwin    escapes— Therese 
rushes  into  the  flames  to  save  her  benefactress,  and  finds  the  dagger; 
she  is  discovered  and  accused  of  the  murder — Carwin  however,  is  taKcn, 
and  after  undergoing  a  trial  is  led  to  acknowledge  hia  guilt  by  an 
ingenious  deception— he  is  desired  to  look  at  the  dead  body — the  fbldiog 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  Therese  appears  with  the  bloody  dagger— 
the  murderer  is  overcome,  and  confesses.    Therese  is  declared  innocent 
and  restored  to  her  lover. 

We  regret  that  our  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  fully 
Mr.  W.  Farren  and  Miss  Brunton.  Lord  Ogleby,  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and 
a  few  more  have  no  representative  but  this  gentleman,  and  Miss  Brun- 
ton is  extremely  interesting,  and  in  many  characters  equals  our  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

" Conscience"— a  new  Tragedy;  "The  Ageni  and  the  Absentee/* 
a  Comedy,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city;  "The  Vampyre,*'  a  MeV> 
Drama  (in  consequence  of  the  preparations  for  which  "  Aladdin**  has 
at  length  been  withdrawn,  having  had  a  run  of  nineteen  nights,)  and 
"  I1)e  Miller  and  his  men"  are  all  in  reheai-sal.  They  shall  be  noticed 
next  month. 

(C^  We  have  to  apolog^iae  to  onr  dramatic  readers  for  theabrnptneM  and  brevity 
or  oar  theatrical  register  this  month— the  Dumber  of  other  articles  to  which 
wc  were  obliged  to  give  insertioo  most  be  our  apology. 
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Tq  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor^ 

Sir, 

Tas  want  of  perspicuity,  the  atiainment  of  which  should  bo 
the  noain  object  in  all  literary  composition,  is  no  where  so 
much  to  be  lamented  as  in  the  old  writers.  The  beauties  of 
sentiment,  and  the  correctness  of  expression,  are  over* 
whelmed  in  verbose,  and  sometimes  unmeaning  bombast; 
and  when  we  would  investigate  this,  we  are  led  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  variety  of  tropes  and  metaphors,  that  lose 
themselves  in  the  singularity  and  diversity  of  their  applica- 
tion. Had  these  errors  remained  unnoticed  in  the  confusion  of 
their  original  punctuation  and  position,  we  should,  perhaps^ 
have  been  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  ancient  poets ;  or 
have  pondered  over  their  labors  with  the  dull,  prosing  atten- 
tion of  schoolboys,  who  hum  a  lesson  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but 
men  of  critical  discernment  and  extensive  erudition,  per- 
ceiving the  danger  of  suffering  so  much  brilliancy  to  lie  hidden 
under  the  unnatural  garb  that  was  thrown  round  it,  under- 
took the  task  of  cleansing  the  stable,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  discarding  all  that  they  disapproved,  and  purifying  all 
that  seemed  worthy  of  preservation. 

Among'those  whose  critical  awards  have  l>een  eminently 
nsefial  to  tlie  world,  may  be  justly  ranked  the  commentators 
and  annotators  of  Shakspeare  and  other  English  dramatic 
writers.  Mr.  Garrick  adapted  many  of  Shakespeare's  playa 
to  the  stage,  by  altering  and  lopping  off  every  inconsistency 
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er  rediindanoy ;  he  went  farther,  for  he  formed  dramas  by 
tacking  passages  of  different  plays  into  a  regular  series  of 
five  acts.  The  present  Richard  III.  is  a  melange  from 
Henry  VI.  the  original  Riohard,  and  other  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  dramas ;  Macbeth  has  been  bandied  from  the  poet 
tQ  the  musician ;  the  Comedy  of  Errors  has  been  changed 
into  ah  Opera ;  and  the  Tempest,  as  it  is  acted,  is  any  thing 
but  the  Tempest,  as  it  was  written.  I  must  own  I  have  always 
admired,  1  might  say  envied,  the  genius  that  could  thns  im- 
prove beauties,  and  detect  errors  in  what  wa3  so  excellent; 
and  while  I  have  indulged  in  meditation  over  the  researches 
of  Johnson  and  Malone,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  their  study, 
bave  devoted  whole  pages  to  the  significance  and  etymology 
of  single  words,  and  &e  indirect  allusions  of  abstract  paft> 
sages,  I  have  almost  fired  my  own  imagination  into  an  effort 
to  imitate  their  successful  strides  towards  the  attainment  of 
intelligence,  and  the  extermination  of  misconception.  Bat 
that  for  which  I  principally  praise  those  ingenious  censors, 
18  their  talent  for  altering  the  original  punctuation  of  the 
author,  and  consequently  moulding  his  meaning  into  what- 
ever form  they  choose  il  to  assume — bringing  forward  proo6 
which  never  would  have  oocurred  to  the  reader,  to  shew 
that  they  have  but  reduced  it  to  what  was  intended  by  the 
writer.  This  particularly  fastened  upon  my  attention,  and 
it  may  perhaps  surprise  you  when  1  affirm  that  I  have  ac* 
tually  devoted  some  years  of  my  life  to  Massinger,  Ben 
Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  some  of  the  more  modern  dra- 
matists, with  no  other  objeet  in  view  than  that  of  fixing  their 
pnnctnation.  When  I  differ  from  the  text  I  assign  my  reasons 
in  the  margin,  always  taking  care  to  avoid  the  use  of  obsolete 
phrases  in  my  explanatioos,  and  rarely  indulging  In  many 
words,  except  where  1  bave  proposed  something  so  very  new 
as  to  require  a  defence. 

As  you,  Mr.  Editor,  must  be  a  person  of  taste  and  acquire* 
ments,  I  will  send  you  now  and  then,  as  leisnre  permits,  a 
few  of  my  annotations.  But  I  would  wish  to  warn  yoo 
against  the  admission  of  prejudice:  for  if  you  come  to  the 
perusal  with, a  mind  full  of  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  old 
style,  you  will;  not  relish  one  single  observation  I  shall  send 
you.  if  you  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  '*  Othello" 
as  the  rao»st  perfect  drama  in  the  language,  and  I  shall  so 
change  the* passages  as  to  make  them  surrender  what  yoa 
looked  on  as  their  perfections,  I  beg  you  will  attend  with 
patience  to  my  reasons,  and  forbear  to  condemn  me  until 
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yon  obialti  the  opfnion  of  the  puMic,  whom  you  mast  allow 
to  be  the  best  judges.  Having  opened  my  intentions  to  yoo^ 
I  will  now  give  yon  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  I  have  done. 
In  the  tragedy  of  **  Hamlet/'  I  have  discovered  ana- 
chronisms and  absurdities,  independently  of  beauties,  whiok 
^d  escaped  the  critical  acumen  of  former  coramentatorm 
The  first  line  of  the  celebrated  soliloquy 

'*  To  b« — or  lot  to  be— ttiat  ii  the  qoeetion " 

contains  an  allusion  which  has  been  hitherto  unnoticed ;  tt 
mi  once  elucidates  that  period  of  Danish  history,  and  throws 
out  Hamlet's  attainments  to  considerable  advantage.     I  haw 

frefixed  an  asterisk  to  the  word  question  in  the  text,  to  which 
have  snbjoin(»d  the  following  note :  **  In  the  age  in  which 
Hamlet  lived,  polite  education  was  making  so  rapid  a  pro- 
cess, that  public  seminaries  were  become  general  and  almost 
indiq>ensable  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Here  the  masters 
retained  the  method  pursued  by  the  old  druids,  and  started 
themes,  of  which  the  discussion  expanded  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  by  leading  them  into  thought  and  reflection,  and 
gave  them  a  method  of  analyzing  every  subject  that  after- 
guards came  under  their  consideration.  This  haoit  is  so  im« 
pressed  on  Hamlet's  mind,  that  when  he  beginil  to  meditatct 
he  throws  his  ideas  into  the  regular  form  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  and  having  commenced 


«  To  be—or  not  to  be- 

tke  continues 


tbat  li  the  qoettioii— '* 


otherwise,  Ihat  is  the  iheme  which  I  am  to  eonsider  and 
revolve.  This  trifle  throws  a  light  upon  their  history  which 
out  commentators  have  overlooked,  and  which  every  man 
of  discernment  will  view  as  I  do. 

Again — ^Hamlet  coming  in  to  meet  the  ghost  of  his  fatbet, 
«ays,  as  he  enters, 

**  The  sir  bltee  ihrewdly— It  If  nippios  cold.'' 

now,  no  common  understanding  could  sanction  this  reading; 
shrewdbf  imports  slily  or  cunningly,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
MT  bites  slQy  or  cunningly  is  so  absurd  that  It  is  useless  tb 
comment  upon  it^^hakespeare  never  committed  so  gross  a 
vfolation  of  sense,  and  I  would'  rescue  his  memory  from  the 
tmpntation,  or,  as  he  says  himself,  I  Vould  **  reform  tt  alto-* 
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gather.'*  The  panctaatioii,  Mr.  Editor,  shoald  itand  thu«: 
in  the  first  place,  when  Hamlet  enters,  he  is  supposed  to  fold 
his  cloak  round  him,  and  to  exclaim 

«' TIm  air  bitci 

This  is  brief,  abrupt,  and  wonderfully  expressiTc:  a  pause 
ensues,  in  which  he  begins  to  reflect  upon  the  scene  which' 
is  about  to  take  place;  but  still  finding  himself  unable  to 
master  the  cold,  he  peevishly  cries  out 

skrem  wu,  it  is  nippiof  coUU** 

Tou  will  perceive  by  this  that  the  original  transcribers  of  the 
MS.  mistook  shrew  vie  for  shrewdly ^  and  hence  the  ridiculous 
error  they  have  fallen  into.  That  Shakespeare  intended  skrem 
me  I  have  not  a  doubt :  for  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  into  the  old  English  and  Danish  ballads  and  legends 
of  his  time,  you  will  perceive  the  frequent  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, wlilcb  is  the  best  fodndation  for  the  opinion. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  Othello  as  a  fine  drama; 
but  1  must  confess  there  is  much  error  in  many  of  the  best 
passages.     When  he  says,  addresssing  the  Senate  at  his  trial, 

«  Most  po(«at^  ptTt,  and  rcTcrend  lifniort/' 

it  is  evident  he  means 

•*  If  Oft  potent  grave !— and  reverend  tigniors!" 

for,  by  this  he  prepares  his  mind  for  the  worst,  and  com* 
mences  by  an  appropriate  allusion  to  the  fate  he  must  expect 
from  the  severity  of  his  judges. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  general  spirit  of  my  remarks  on 
the  writings  of  our  English  bard.  I  will  conclude  my  paper 
with  the  Following  ot^rvation. 

The  principal  l^auty  of.  Mr.  Home's  <*  Douglas,"  is  the 
harmony  and  simplicity  of  the  poetry ;  but  either  he  did  not 
attend  to  the  punctuation,  or  the  printers  have  mistaken  it: 
for  I  find  it  faulty  in  many  places. 

^  Ify  name  is  Norral  on  the  Grampian  bllli 
Jiy  Iktkar  feeds  to  flocks  a  frugal  swain/'  Ao« 

is  invariably  delivered  wrong :  thus  they  read  it : 


**  My  naBM  is  Slorval ;  on  the  Grampian  hills 
Mj  fetber  feeds  his  flocks;  n  frugal  swmin,"  dte* 

There  is  something  beautiful  and  prophetic  in  t}ie  first  lii:^ 
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when  It  is  read  as  follows :  he  is  asked  who  and  what  he  is^ 
and  he  replies 

"  Hj  noiiM  if  Norral  on  the  Grampian  billi;''— — 

'that  is — I  have  been  called  Nerval  among  the  shepherds  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  where  I  have  been  humbly  edncated,  but 
<it  seems  to  imply  as  much) — but  heret  in  I^ady  Randolph's 
castle,  I  have  another  name ;  thereby  mutely  laying  claim  iq 
the  title  of  Douglas,  to  which  he  was  the  sole  heir ;  and  then 
the  second  line  is  greatly  improved ;  the  apostrophe  to  his 
father  is  natural  and  affecting — ^from  speaking  of  himself  he 
reverts  to  the  condition  of  his  friends,  and  says 

«  My  ftitlier  feedf  bit  flocki;— 

How  simple  this ! — it  is  short  and  impressive,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  nothing  can  add  to  its  effect,  when  we 
meet  with  the  character  of  his  parent,  briefly  summed  up  in 
three  words,  which  conclude  the  whole  in  the  highest  strain 
of  pathos  and  poetry. 

a  frugal  iwain  I** 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  length  I  have  run  into ;  and  I 
beg  you  may  appreciate  the  few  remarks  I  have  sent  you,  as 
nothing  but  your  detestation  of  false  taste,  and  admiration 
of  true  wit,  could  have  induced  me  to  impart  them  to  you. 

Believe  me,  &c.      R.  F.  T.  c.  d. 

We  tbank  oar  learned  Corretpoadtnt  for  his  IkTor.  All  bit  propoted  NadiDK% 
wrHh  the  czcoption  of  Uia  la^t,  are,  we  belieye,  original.  We  bare  inaerted  them, 
not  from  any  coiaeidence  of  opinion,  but  became  hii  reafons  for  their  adoption 
are  perhaps  giren  in  the  oimal  spirit  of  criticism,  and  are  equally  conclnsire  oa 
those  which  inflnencad  many  former  anno!ationa.^Ep> 
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^'  O  Woman,  in  onr  boars  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy«  and  bard  to  pleast, 
And  rariable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  qairering  aspen  made— 
But  whan  affliction  wrings  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thon!'' 


Thb  female  character,  as  it  i»  usually  exhibited  in  the  por* 
traiU  of  common  life,   was  never  more  happily  or  more 
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beautifully  described  ififeiti  In  tbe  lin^u  which  I  have  lAledted 
from  MarmloDy  as  a  motto  for  the  fifth  number  of  tay  liico* 
brations.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  exceptions  both 
to  the  faTorable  and  unfavorable  parts  of  the  picture.  M any 
^bitaen  are  as  consistent  In  their  actions,  and  ai  rigid  iil 
their  motived  during  every  stage  of  existence,  as  our  moet 
boasted  philosophers ;  and  certainly  in  seelcing  fot*  imtaiioe^ 
t»f  constancy  and  pure  affection,  we  btust  in  general  confine 
4)ur  researches  to  the  ranks  of  female  beauty  and  innoce&)?e. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  to  whom  the  latter  part 
bf  Scott's  description  are  altogether  inapplicaMe.  But  as  A 
generally  suitable  delineation  of  Iheir  conduct,  fiftults  and 
virtues,,  these  lines  will  maintain  their  ground  while  there  are 
inhabitants  of  the  human  species  upon  earth. 

During  the  many  years  which  have  been  granted  to  my 
f^hequered  life,  I  have  personally  known  several  instances  of 
the  verisimiUtude  of  this  portrait.  The  remainder  of  this 
paper  shall  contain  a  few  anecdotes  of  one  of  my  youthfdl 
friends  which  are  illustrative  of  its  truth. 

Those  of  my  present  readers  who  have  honored  my  first 
appearance  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Inquisitor  by  their  perusal^ 
will  recollect  that  the  e^rly  stage  of  my  life  was  spent  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Ireland,  where  want  of  occupation  and 
general  benevolence  of  disposition  rendered  me,  perhaps,  a 
plague  to  my  honest  neighbours.  While  1  only  intended  t<i 
have  scattered  the  blessings  that  fortune  had  enabled  me  to 
bestow.  About  two  miles  from  the  village  which  was  the  scene 
of  my  early  expIoit<9,  there  resided  an  elderly  igentleman  of 
much  larger  fortune  than  I  could  boast,  who,  having  married. 
in  his  youthful  days,  was  now  a  widower.     He  had  an  only 
daughter,   heiress  to  all  his  numerous  possessions,  and,  of 
course,  the  object  of*  general  solicitude  among  all  the  beaujr^ 
(it  is  a  technical,   and  therefore  an  excusable  expression") 
who  were  happy  eneugh  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  her  father^a 
acquaintance.     She  was  handsome,  and  her  governess,  who 
was  a  weak,  foolish  woman,   assisted  the  open  flatteries  of 
her  admirers,  in  making  her  believe  herself  incomparable. 
She  was  richly  talented ;  and  this  enabled  her  to  add  the 
brilliancies  of  conversation  to  the  attractions  of  a  fine  person 
and  ample  fortune.      But  she  foolishly  imagined  that  the 
adulation  which  she  received  from  so  many  was  given  as  a, 
real  tribute  to  herself,  while  the  most  casuysd  observer  coold 
perceive  it   originated  in   the    grandeur    o/    her  worldly 
expectations. 
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Amoog  other  gentlemen  who  visited  at  her  father's  abode^ 
I  was  always  ranked  as  a  favored  guest ;  and  my  rea4ers» 
when  they  reooUeet  that  I  was  at  that  time  subject  to  all  the 
impressions  which  brillianov  of  mind  and  person  could  im-^ 
pose  on  an  ardent  soul,  will  hear  my  acknowledgment. of  the 
potency  of  the  lady's  charms,  without  attributing  my  admi* 
ration  to  the  sordid  considerations  of  pecuniary  interest.  Id 
fact,  the  Philanthropist  was  absolutely  in  love.  I  had  im- 
bibed the  dangerous  poison  (so  romance-writers  style  it)  in 
the  ootuse  of  some  conversations  with  my  fair  Desdemona  $ 
and  when  at  length  my  anx^iety  to  be  ever  in  the  beloved  pre* 
sence  revealed  to  me  the  hitherto  unknown  state  of  my  affec<* 
tions,  &c.  I  determined  to  persevere  in  my  attentions,  and 
endeavor  to  win  her  to  a  mutual  declaration. 

For  some  time  1  believed  I  had  made  a  considerable  progress 
- — no  person  was  so  freely  admitted — none  received  with 
greater  welcome.  Fancied  success  animated  my  exertions  to 
please,  and  I  have  since  thought  the  hours  I  spent  in  this 
delusive  pursuit  were  the  happiest  of  my  life.  I  was,  how* 
over,  subject  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  a  youthfal  and 
foolish  lover^I  have  spent  whole  nights  in  parading  the 
terrace*walk  under  her  windows — I  have  even  strained  my , 
voice  in  attempting  to  serenade  her,  and  I  verily  believe  that 
my  only  present  ailment,  a  slight  oppression  in  my  lungs, 
can  be  traced  to.no  other  source  than  these  nightly  exertions. 

At  length  when  I  summoned  courage  to  make  a  formal 
disclosure  of  my  sentiments,  the  lady,  by  whose  encouraging 
smiles  I  was  induced  to  do  so,  affected  the  ntmost  astonish- 
ment at  my  presumption,  and  told  me  with  a  grave  counte<» 
nance  that  she  eould  not  entertain  a  greater  interest  in  my 
welfare  than  mere  friendly  wishes — I  retired  from  her  pre« 
sence  cured  of  my  love-fit,  and  laying  all  the  blame  on  the 
inconstancy  of  woman's  temper — though  perhaps  one*balf  of 
it  was  only  due  to  my  own  imprudence. 

This  disappointment  conspired  with  many  others  of  a 
different  nature  to  render  me  for  a  few  years  an  exile  from 
my  native  shores  $  but  ere  my  departure  I  heard  that  the 
young  lady  had  married  an  officer  who,  though  twice  dls* 
carded,  had  at  length  gained  her  by  perseverance  and  con* 
tinued  assiduity. 

When  I  returned  to  Ireland,  I  adopted  the  scheme  which 
lias  been  the  remote  cause  of  this  publication,  and  so  com* 
pletely  disguised  myself  that  none  of  my  most  intimate  ac« 
quaintances  could  recognise  me.    One  morning  I  went  into 
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a  faahionable  baberdaaher's  shop  in  Graflon-street,  /or  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  watch-ribbon ;  and  having  accepted 
the  shop-keeper's  offer  to  tie  it  on  my  watch,  I  had  retired 
to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  had  taken  up  a  news- 

Eaper»  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  very 
andsome  woman,  attended  by  two  gentlemen,  entered  and 
demanded  some  of  the  numerous  articles*  which  (he  shelves 
afforded.  I  immediately  recognised  her  as  the  object  of  my 
youthful  desires,  and  my  curiosity  rivetted  me  to  the  spot. 
Neither  of  the  gentlemen  was  her  husband,  and  yet  she 
seemed  to  be  very  familiar  with  one  of  them,  while  the  other 
stood  idly  at  the  door.  1  even  thought  their  behaviour  could 
not  be  warranted  by  any  degree  of  proper  intimacy.  He 
had  taken  up  a  shop-bill,  and  twisted  it  into  along  roll; 
and  while  he  gazed  with  a  look  of  languishing  softness  on 
her  beautiful  countenance,  he  patted  her  cheek  with  the 
paper,  exclaiming  in  accents  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  most  inattentive  auditor,  **  How  can  you  look  so  charm- 
lug? — you  pretty  soul! — you  dangerous  soul" — to  which 
she  only  replied  with  half  remonstrances — **  Ah !  Charles, 
you're  too  silly,"  &c.  I  could  not  listen  to  more — I  paid  for 
my  watch-ribbon,  and  looked  sternly  at  her  when  J  waa 
walking  out — I  believe  she  knew  me,  for  she  started  and 
turned  pale. 

I  thought  her  depraved. — She  had  been  married  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  had  been  long  a  mother ;  and  surely  such 
want  of  circumspection  warranted  my  conclusion.  But 
shortly  after  I  was  undeceived.  Her  fiather  had  left  his  whole 
fortune  to  her,  and  ^he  thought  this  entitled  her*  to  the  dis- 
posal of  larger  sums  than  her  husband's  circumstances  could 
well  admit,  as  he  was  a  professed  gambler.  This  produced 
a  coolness  between  them ;  and  her  general  affability  had 
made  herjrtend  Charles  presume  too  much.  She  was,  la 
fact,  to  her  husband,  as  formerly  to  me,  **  uncertain,  coy, 
and  bard  to  please ;"  but  the  continued  extravagance  of  this 
foolish  pair  soon  reduced  their  golden  prospects,  and  bank* 
ruptey  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  their  imprudence ;  their 
carriage  was  seized — their  furniture  sold — their  house  in 
$tephen^8*green  exchanged  for  humble  lodgings  in  a  suburb. 
This  was  the  first  trial  of  adversity  which,  had  fallen  oq 
them ;  and  it  was  therefore  the  first  occasion  on  which  her 
energies  were  called  into  action.  She  supported  her  own 
privations  without  a  murmur,  and  sustained  her  husband's 
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flclspondin^  spirits  with  ibe  fair  promises  of  hope.  She  had 
•hewed  herself  formerly  in  the  QofaTorable  lig^ht  of  incon- 
Btaney  and  folly;  she  now  shone  forth  In  all  that  superiority 
of  tenderness  and  consideration  which  are  almost  pecnifar 
to  the  fehiale  character.  Her  fortune  was  deeply  involved ; 
bnt  her  father*  s  will  had  rendered  it  nnalienabley  and  it  re* 
qnired  only  time  aAd  economy  to  restore  them  again  to  com* 
paratire  aiBaence. 

I  hare  visited  them  daring  their  misfortunes  without  re* 
sealing  myself.  Her  children  were  neatly  dad  ;  her  house 
comfortable ;  her  husband — I  envied  him ; — herself  the  pic^ 
lure  of  contentment  and  happiness.  I  almost  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  pity  she  should  ever  be  cursed  with  wealth,  as 
with  its  loss,  her  love  of  admiration— of  fashion— of  folly-* 
all  bi|d  vaQished. 

I  have  known  other  instances,  bnt  none  so  striking  as 
this.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  woman's  hour  is  the  hour  of 
misfortune ; — If  you  wish  to  know  their  virtues,  follow  them 
to  the  mansion  of  sorrow.  Who  can  alleviate  the  troubles  of 
mortality  ?  Others  may  try,  and  we  may  be  grateful,  but  a 
woman — a  wife  only  can  sustain  us.  she  has  voluntarily 
devoted  herself  to  our  happiness — consented  to  bear  her 
•hare  of  our  joys  and  sorrows.  In  the  bosom  of  the  partner 
of  our  happiness  we  repose  our  griefs.  She  is  our  refuge 
fVom  despair — 1  had  almost  said  **  our  hope  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble." — ^*  Her  price  is  far  above 
rubles — strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall 
rejoice  in  time  to  come."  Oh !  how  unfortunate  a  man  is  the 
Philanthropist ! — How  miserable  is  an  old  bachelor  J 
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*«  Thb  life  of  a  wit,'*  says  Pope,  "  Is  a  warfare  upon  earth ; 
and  the  present  spirit  of  the  learned  world  is  such,  that  to 
attempt  to  serve  it,  ai^y  way,  one  must  have  the  constancy 
of  a  martyr,  and  a  resolotiota  tp  suffer  fgr  its  sake."  The 
records  of  literatqre  present  so  many  details  of  differences 
and  disputes,  that  w^  do  not  feel  mocb  surprised  at  meeting 
a  p^lal  ohecl^  even  at  tbia  early  period  of  our  progresi: 
We  have  received  a  variety^  of  communioattoas  thb  month, 
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and  we  select  tbe  fbUowing  for  publication,  aa  it  claimiV' 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  jg  the  first  ezpressioa  of 
displeasure  with  ^hich  we  have  been  assailed  since  the  cona- 
ittencement  of  our  undertaking — ^it  is  the  first  opinion 
have  heard  in  condemnation  of  th^  principles  up6n  which 
bave  acted.  Unfavorable  as  it  is,  we  might  have  anppresaed 
}i — the  arguments  it  uses  might  never  -have  reached  the 
public,  did  we  wish  to  conceal  them,  and  we  might  continue 
In  our  course  without  seeming  to  understand  the  disappro* 
bation  that  followed  us ;  but  the  candour  and  honesty  which 
should  characterise  the  avowal  of  just  and  manly  sentiments 
nrged  us  to  give  it  an  honorable  place  in  our  pages. 

T0  the  Editor  qf  the  DuhlitL  Inquisitor. 

Dublin,  Apnl  9th,  \9%U 

tVHBN  I  concluded  my  last  letter  with  a  promise  of  shortly 
resuming  our  correspondence,  little  did  I  fancy  that  its 
earliest  continuance  should  be  occasioned  by  a  subject  of 
rep)roach  to  the  Inquisitor.  The  topic  is  a  most  bngracloua 
.one,  and  in  consequence,  I  shall  exert  myself  to  dismiss  it 
with  all  the  brevity  which  candour  will  permit.  The  printed 
prospectus  which  first  introduced  your  miscetlany  to  public 
notice,  contained  a  solemn  assurance,  that  no  discussion  of 
thbse  theological  points  that  have  so  long  divided  our  un- 
happy country  should  ever  occupy  a  place  in  its  pages.  It 
Was  indeed  a  wise  determination,  at  once  calculated  to  allay 
the  acrimony  of  dissention— gradually  to  attract  towards 
your  work',  the  patronage  of  every  party,  and  to  concentrate 
within  its  compass  the  rays  of  literature,  scattered  through 
every  sect.  For  my  part,  I  hailed  it  with  a  degree  of 
Pleasure  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  regret  of  my  present 
disappointment.  Ton  already  perceive,  that  1  allude  to 
the  article  in  the  Inquisitor  for  the  present  month,  in  which 
a  letter  upon  the  Bible'  Is  reviewed,  and  In  which  are 
couched  sentiments  that,  I  fear,  blast  your  claims  to  the 
neutralTty,  whose  promise  ihterested  so  many  for  the  success 
6f  yout  undertaking.  According  to  that  promise,  your*8 
was  to  be  a  journal  of  pleasing,  usefal,  and  moral  literature* 
equally  temov^d  from  the  exttaroes  of  profaneness  on  the 
6ne  hand,  and  ofllcious  interference  with  the  peculiarities  of 
any  christian  creed  upon  the  other,  such  as  every  good  man 
of  whatever  persuasion  might  peruse  with  unmiagled  satis- 
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&otloii,  and  obJeotioiiiaUe  only  to  tte  bigot,  the  aoeplio^ 
and  the  pr#flig»te.      The  almost  latitqde  of  remark  theiip 
in  which  with  constotency  of  character  you  coold  have 
hidolged  in  year  review  of  this  work,  should  not  have  ex^ 
needed  the  limits  of  Its  style  and    manner.     So  far  only 
were  the  interests  of  literatare  and  general  morality  involved. 
Yon  might  have  enlarged  apon  the  ezcelleDce  of  its  langaage, 
or  the  perspicuity  of  its  reasoning ;  and  extolled  with  every 
epithet  of  praise  the  moderate  and  charitable  tenor  of  its 
remarks.    Th«s  you  would  l>e  lil>eral  at  once,  and  eon- 
sistent ;  you  would  have  recommended  the  author  as  a  'po- 
lished and  temperate  writer,  but  committed  to  those  whom  it 
oonoeroed  4e  pronounce  upon  the  conclusiveness  of  his 
argmnents.    As  men  however  seldom  maintain  a  neutrality 
upon  any  subject  of  debate,  as  seldom  can  they  refrain  from 
the  declaration  of  their  partialities.    A  victim  to  this  frailty 
you  have  not  only  applauded  the  above  qualities  in  ttria 
writer,  but  published  the  eoinoidence  of  his  sentiments  witli 
your  own,  nay,  and  enforced  the  system  he  defends  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  zeal. ;  though  that  system  be  a  matter  of 
theological  dispute,  though  it  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  conviotions  of  a  large  minority  of  your  countrymen, 
and  though  you  had  guarantied  the  total  exchision  ef  sueh  4o«- 
pios  from  your  miscellany ;  and  in  truth  is  it  not  singular  to 
near  you  profess  yourself  the  advocate  of  no  party,  and  yet 
aupport  the  maxims  of  a  nptofioqs  one — disclaim  hostility 
to  the  particular  creed  of  any  body  of  christians,  yet  in- 
tmlcate    principles  which   Catholics    must  deprecate-*-call 
yonrs^f  th^  peace-maker,  yet  support  a  inesisuipe  which  if  it 
were  but  for  the  iliere  hopelessness  of  its  adoption,  can  tend 
only  te  perpetuate  the  conflict  of  bigotry?    When  you  mo^ 
knowledge  the  illiberaliiy  ^of  the   means  adopted  by  the 
Kildare-street  gentlemen,  is  it  not  rather  too  much  to  de« 
mand  their  pardon  from  Catholics  ?  can  the  end,  however 
excellent,  sanetify  the  iniquity  of  the  means — or  can  persons 
be  expected  to  abandon  the  convictions  of  their  bosoms  to 
g^ratify  the  whhns  of  a  few?  It  is  not  my  business  to  investi* 
g^ate  the  justice  ef  your  private  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  the  sacred  Seripiiipes,  nor 
IB  it  my  wish  to  witheld  the  meed  of  applause  for  the  tem- 
perate style  in  which  thev  are  expressed— but  while  your 
manner  might  hate  honored  other  mediums  of  publicity,  yonr 
matter  disgnices  <*  the  Inquisitor." 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  you  are  most  probably  as  indifferent 
tm  the  censure  as  you  would  be  to  the  applause  of  **JuveniSf** 
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)Nkt  it  baeomes  ohUgatorf  upon  hte  to  itftt*,  b(tw  Ur  whgt 
he  ooneeiTes  a  d^patrtiire  from  original  atijmlatioaB  omj 
har^  oporated  upon  him. 

.  Though  liis  years  be  not  maDy»  ho  has  hmi  time  to  ttoot 
the  bloodstained  annals  of  his  eoontry^  and  to  paooe  with 
anguish  Orer  tlie  ruins  in  whioh  ratUess  fbnalaoiim  h^  in* 
Tolred  her — di8sett8ion>  (as  yourself  eloquently  expretses  it) 
nas  withered  her  finest  energies^and  to  euch  jTenda  ho  hes 
dedared  himself  a  foe.  Bxperience  his  ahewn  that  the 
attempts  of  the  Bible  Society  are  calculated  to  ronse  feeUngf 
whioh  should  slumber  for  ever^  and  hence  towarde  t|ie  sac* 
oess  of  any  periodical  work  tending  to  uphold  their  sysleks 
I  would  deem  it  a  crime  to  oontri^te  even  niy  innignificant 
oxidrtions.  With  extreme  reluctance  theUi  am  I  .compelled 
to  withdraw  my  consent  for  the  printing  of  those  few  trifles 
of  my  composition  t)iat  renmln  unpi^iUshed  in  your  hands^ 
and  to  entreat  that  instead  of  committing  ttiem  to  the  pmsst 
you  will  commit  them  to  tiie  flames ! 

fieli^ve  mci  Sir,  that  it  was  not  until  *  1  had  oTorcomo 
Inany  a  painful  struegte  with  my  feelings,  ttiat  a  cense  <^ 
imperative  duty  finally  obliged  tne  to  adopt  tliis  most  painful 
^ternative.  No  length  of  time  shall  erase  my  gratitude  for 
the  personal  obligations  which  your  polite  attention  haa 
conferred  unon  m^,  nor  can  I  conclude  witliput  deploring 
a  calamity  which  deprives  m«  of  its  fhturo  advantages^ 

Sir,  yonr's  with  respect,  «<  JuvBUls/* 

r 

We  respect  the  feelings  o^<*  Jtivenis  ;*'  he  is  one  of  those 
hrdent  writers  who  espouse  in  haste  wluit  they  defend  with 
warmth ;  his  talents  are  of  an  order  too  brilliant  to  fenasun 
in  obscurity— but  too  inexperienced  to  wing  the  dense  at« 
mosphei^e  of  cold  and  unattractive  philosophy  ;-^the  teneta 
of  religious  creeds,  although  perhaps  simple  of  attainment  in 
their  superfieial  aspect,  involve  errors  and  difficulties  thai 
have  startled  great  and  comprehensive  minds-^their  mya* 
teries,  received  alike  by  the  intelligent  and  the  weak,  are  the 
otily  points  upon  which  both  agree*--for  thtt  which  is  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  human  nnderstadding  !&  equally  regattled 
by  all.  To  tbe  reasonable  parts  then  of  the  christian  c<Mie 
we  must  torn  for  those  distinctions  Of  belief  which  compose 
tbe  seperate  faiths  of  men,'^and  here  what  a  wide  and  varied 
scene  is  opened,— the  very  beings  who  marshal  themselvee 
in  all  the  ^xoltttioh  of  atrength^  and  consciousness  of  reeti* 
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tote  voder  the  aame  ttiefed  baimor,  divUMd  into  watitemtf 

g^riMips,  as  if  the  Tery  eauee  whioh  brooght  them  together 

preelttded  the  pracHcability  of  their  union.     Ob  this,  refleo^ 

iioe  a  thousand  fMdnfnl  thoughts  «rise--flnoh  as  we  would 

willingly  disaiiss-^eaoh  ae  we  can  not  with  propriety  enter^ 

tai^    DIssensiens  tn  Tlieelogy  eriae  the  jronng  inaaginatioA 

with  A  firm  grasp^hnt  it  is  eathm^asm  mad  seal  tintt  then 

diieet  opinions  which  shonM  be  gnidied  only  by  experfeaee 

end  conyiction  ;  and,  bowec^er  happSy  a  ehain  of  words  nmf 

lead  to  some  plamsiUedeitoetlon,  there  will  sinnys  besemei- 

thing  iaUiUe  in  the  reasoning  which  Is  not  fpovnsned^  wkf 

after  slep»  by  strong  and  inuuati  of eitiblis'  ^sctUwu     We  fm 

confesawaare  gratified  by  the  open  and  candid  e|Mle  of 

cmr  Correspondent — k  gives  promise  of  a  mind  capable  «of 

exalted  conceptions,  bat  too  rapid  in  its  survey  of  externals. 

.    He  has  more  thaa  once  favoured  us  with  communication 

by  letter,  which  we  have  acknowledged  with  a  suitable  feeU 

Img  of  obligation — ^we  r^ret  that  the  condnct  of  any  branch 

#f  **  the  Inquisitor"  dibuld  have  induced  him  to  withdraw 

thmt  assistance,  but  before  we  pari  from  him  we  would  add  a 

few  words  in  Exculpation  of  what  has  met  his  disproval. 

The  prhicipal  point  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  bound  te 
teply  is  that  which  accuses  as  of  a  departure  from  primitive 
principles — a  deviation  from  the  central  track  which  we  bad 
originalty  desigvied  to  tread,  *^  etq[ually  removid  frpm  the  ex- 
tremes of  profaneness  on  the*one  baud,  and  of  ofBcious  in^.. 
terference  with  the  peculiarities  of  any  christian  creed  on 
the  other.*' — In  refutation  of  this  charge  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  our  Correspondent  to  the  article  which  is  the  found*' 
ation  of  his  opinion ; — surely  he  cannot  have  overlooked  the 
sentiments  which  it  emphatically  expresses — f  <  We  would  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  noi  to  arraign  or  defend  the  pre* 
Judiees  or  opinvnu  of  any  particular  denominatifms  of  Christiam 

— ^UA    nND    IS    THE    PBOMOTION    OF    CHRISTIAN  ITT,    ^tc.'^ 

Again,  we  condemned  without  reserve,  illiberality  iu  theolo* 
gical  tracts,  which  is  a  negative  proof  that  we  disdained  It 
onrselves— we  eensured  the  conduct  of  the  KiMare^street 
Society,  when  we  considered  they  were  wrong,  and  agreed 
with  them  when  we  thought  they  were  right — the  same  can* 
^r  we  ebserved  towards  Mr.  O'Connell — if  this  does  not 
argue  neutrality  %  it  at  least  prortsindependence  ;*— ^*  We  are  not 
the  advocates  of  any  sect—we  are  not  the  supporters  of  an^ 
ps9ty«"— -**  Ireland  can  never  be  happy  while  her  children 
mtb  disnntted."— ''  We  would  be  the  mild  conciUatora  of  eU 
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qoefltioBi  rather  than  the  rash  juatlfiers  otaDy-"— We  entreat 
Jnvenia  may  read  carefally  and  without  ppqodice,  the  con- 
oludine  paragraph ;  he  will  perceive  that  M  aeota  are  alike 
alladed  to— that  we  do  not  dwell  upon  the  error*  of  party, 
but  npon  the  supergtitioua  CBLnatiowm  common  in  all  ages  to 
the  human  heart— it  ia  a  vast  and  interminable  wibjeet— and  iU 
intention  should  not  be  wrested  to  a  contemptible  end,  or  its 
meaning  distorted  into  bigotry.  It  will  be  evident  that  we  bare 
not  supported  "  the  maxims  of  a  notorious  party,"  beeause  we 
have  indiscriminately  examined  and  decided  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  all,  as  they  occurred  to  us.  But  we  apprehend  it  is 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  to  which  our  Correspondent  more  parti- 
cularly ol]9ectB,  as  contrary  to  the  plan  on  which  we  set  out 
—that  plan  professed  the  exclusion  of  ''  Religious  Discepta- 
tion :"— Religious  Disceptation  means  the  controversy  of 
writers  who  defend  and  attack  seotarian  principles— we  be- 
lieve we  have  shewn  that  the  article  under  discussion  main- 
tains  a  strict  impartiality  and  freedom  of  remark,  totally 
above  the  narrow  views  of  those  who  embrace  withont  dis- 
tinction the  prejudices  of  peculiar  doctrines — if  so,  we  hare 
not  departed  from  our  plan,  and  the  very  article  which  is 
made  the  ground  of  objection,  is  in  itself  a  contradiction  of 
the  charge. 

A  word,  and  then  we  part.  -  Juvenls  tells  us  we  have  en* 
/breed  a  system  **  diametrically  opposed  to  the  convictions  of 
a  large  majority  of  our  countrymen  ;*'  we  do  not  mean  to 
cavil  about  words*— we  know  that  one  of  the  first  data  of 
logic  ie  the  arbitrary  use  of  terms,  and  we  grant  the  privilege 
to  Juvenie,  taking  his.  intended  meaning  of  the  word  from 
the  context.  Edacated  in  this  countryt  the  earliest  asso- 
ciations of  our  minds  lie  in  the  affections  of  her  children : 
our  intercourse  with  society  is  sweetened  and  rendered 
valuable  by  those  whose  feelings  we  are  acoased  of  having 
wounded ;  our  best  energies  in  domestic  Ufe  Are  diiected 
to  cherish  the  interests  of  friends  whom  we  could  not  be 
base  enough  to  deceive; — and  can  Juvenis  tell  us  that  wo 
have  stood  up  to  oppose  or  abuse  their  sentiments?— to 
wring  or  torture  the  sensibility  of  their  minds  by  wantonly 
aporting  with  their  actions  ? — We  cannot  believe  he  meant 
all  this.  We  are  released  in  our  own  minda  from  the  oppro- 
briam  such  an  assertion  would  cast  upon  na,  and  we  feel  how 
deeply  we  should  rejoice  in  claiming  the  brotherhood  onr 
common  naUvity  ^ives  ua  with  our  countrymen— we  feel  a 
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saored  and  undis^ised  pride  id  the  reflection  that  we  can 
look  back  on  our  labors  without  the  danger  of  self*reproaoh 
— and  that  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  our  efforts  may  be 
received,  the  consciousness  of  integrity  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment will  at  least  be  our  reward. 

The  Papers  to  which  Juvenis  alludes  lie  at  the  Publisher's* 
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To  the  Editor  of  ike  Dublin  Inquisitor^ 

SiR« 

I  was  always  of  opinion  that  unmerited  praise  has  more  dan-' 
gerona  consequences  than  undeserved  censure,  and,  I  will 
proceed  to  establish  my  opinions,  not  by  moral  or  logical 
deductions,  but  by  a  simple  recital  of  plain  matters  of  fact. 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  my  mother  proved  in  that  situa- 
tion in  which  ^*  all  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords''-^ 
and  towards  winter,  I  became  an  inhabitant  of  a  small 
village  near  ■■  From  the  period  of  infancy  little  can 

be  expected,  and  the  first  anecdote  of  my  early  years  which 
occurs  to  my  recollection  was  my  being  drawn  from  the 
gable  end  of  our  Cow-house  up  to  the  Barn,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards,  in  a  child's  gig,  by  Dick,  a  boy 
whom  my  father  employed  at  the  Plough ; — this  1  should  not 
have  recurred  to,  but  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  the  excessive  fondness  of  my  parents,  who,  even 
in  the  morning  of  my  existence,  heaped  adulation  on  me, 
and  fed  my  childish  vanity  with  indulgence  and  caresses — 
they  caused  to  be  pourtrayed  on  the  pannels  of  the  gig  a 
representation  of  Apollo  guiding  the  chariot  of  the  8un, 
to  give  me  a  proper  idea  of  the  majesty  of  my  own  appear- 
ance, and  to  incite  me  to  an  exercise  of  skill  in  driving  Dick 
through  the  meanderings  of  the  narrow  lane  which  was 
usually  the  scene  of  our  exploits. — I  will  pass  over  those  un* 
interesting  days  when  the  rolling  of  a  marble  seemed  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  centra  of  gravity,  or  the  ascension  of  a 
bender  no  dependance  on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere — 
when  fancy  was  uncurbed  by  reason — and  gaiety  undisturbed 
by  reflection — when  taste,  fashion,  and  cosmogony  bore  the 
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flame  meAii&ig»  like  a  wilioh's  prayter^  whathdr  spelt  Ibacft- 
wardfl  or  forwavda. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  my  father  and  mother  anspeoted, 
beoaose  they  onoe  oaiight  me  writing  my  name  in  capital 
letters  on  a  slate,that  I  had  a  considerable  genins  for  Poetry. 
Fired  at  the  Aoaght,  I    imbibed  an  inveterate   mania   for 
scribbling  that  remains  with  me  yet,  and  I  believe  wUl  re- 
main till  the  day  of  my  death.    I  wrote  an  acrostic  on  my 
father's  mare,  and  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  favorite  parrot, 
and  between  Bucephalus  and  Poll,  I  considered  my  fortnne 
not  only  made,  bat  lodged  in  a  Banking-house,  and  accu- 
mulating interest.     The  blind  affection  of  the  old  people 
drew  them  into  a  thousand  protestations  of  delight,    and 
they  lavished  as  mach  praise  upon  those  trifles,  as  if  every 
line  was  a  limb  from  the  wooden  horse  that  stole  Ulysses  uito 
Troy.    They  condemned  the  inactivity  of  my  mind  if  I  at- 
tempted to  relax  from  constant  application  by  a  walk  in  the 
fields,  and  my  mother  used  to  pat  my  head,  and  pronoance 
such  an  eulogium  on  my  merits,  as  led  me  to  suppose  myself 
the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  every  one  around  me  an  unworthy 
slave.     In  the  midst  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  handed  about 
my  productions  for  the  admiration  of  our  neighboars,  ^vho 
all  joined  in  the  applause.     I  occasionally  wrote  EpitbsJa- 
Aiiums  upon  marriages  that  never  took  pIfCce,  and  addressed 
verses  to  girls  who  never  existed,  (for  I  discovered  that  this 
was  the  principle  commonly  acted  upon  by  young  poets  and 
persons  of  taste.)    As  I  advanced  my  friends  took  occasion 
to  observe  how  much  prettier  poetry  looked  in  print  than  In 
manuscript,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  I  should  remain  so  long 
unknown  to  the  world  ;  while  one  of  my  commentators  said 
that  had  I  lived  in  Milton's  time,  he  never  would  have  pub- 
lished his  **  Paradise  Lost."    Surely,  Sir,  you  will  not  con- 
sider me  weaker  than  the  rest  of  human  beings,  because  I 
yielded  without  a  straggle  to  the  stream  that  was  overwhelm- 
ing me,    and,   withoot  ascertaining  its  depth,   plunged   at 
once  into  the  torrent.     My  vanity  triumphed  over  my  sense, 
and  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  in  the'  literary  circles  of 
Lond^b.    '*<  I  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  me** — a 
portfolio  containing  an  hundred  scraps,*  with  the  annotations 
and  remarks  of  an  hundred  country  critics,  as  the  basis  of 
iby  future  fame. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  In  London  I  settled  In  a  small 
chandler's  shop,  and  between  admiring  the  fine  sights,  and 
writing  home  to  my  friends,  I  spent  a  whole  fortiiigfat,  ted 
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half  my  pocket  money.  ResolTed,  however,  no  longer  to 
delay  my  entrie  into  print,  I  consulted  a  bookseller  who  lived 
next  door  to  my  residence.  I  laid  down  to  him  the  plan  I 
had  proposed,  and  expected  an  immediate  acqaiesoence  on 
his  part.  He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  and  stroking  his 
chin,  and  assuming  an  air  of  gravity  and  importance,  uttered 
a  moral  reflection  on  the  sinking  value  of  books — assured 
me  in  a  melancholy  tone,  that  there  was  no  money  to  be  bad' 
Dow'a-days  for  an  author's  labours — then  turning  round  the 
end  of  the  counter,  took  down  a  small  edition  of  <  the 
Golden  Primer,*  for  an  elderly  lady  who  had  just  entered 
the  shop.  My  indignation  got  the  better  of  my  surprise,  and 
venting  a  loud  execration  on  the  ignorance  of  type-setters^ 

Irinters,  and  the  whole  race  of  book-binders  ana  venders, 
rushed  out  of  the  place,  leaving  behind  me  a  volume  of 
oaths,  and  bringing  with  me  disappointment  and  vexation. 

My  next  attempt  was  at  the  ofBce  of  a  periodical  magazine 
•^—fearful  of  engaging  the  personal  approbrium  of  the  pro- 
prietors,    I    wisely    enclosed    them    an    article,    entitled 
^  Bordigrass,   a  Romance,"    in   heroics,   directed  to    the 
Editor.     My  curiosity  to  behold  myself  in  the  columns  of 
a  public  miscellany,  kept  me  for  another  fortnight  on  bread 
and  water- cresses  in  the  expectation  of  the  day  of  publica- 
tion.   At  length  the  eventful  moment  came,  and  with  that 
impatience  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  my  character,  I 
hurried  ont  to  purchase  the  magazine;  like  a  miser  who 
obtains  some  enormous  encrease  to  his  riches,  I  held  the 
^loriouff  certainty  with  triumph  in  my  hands,  and  without 
reflectine:  that  1  was  in  the  streets,  turned  over  the  leaves 
with  avidity.    Leaf  after  leaf  passed  under  the  inspection  of 
my  rapid  but  faithful  glance — and  leaf  after  leaf  contained 
every  thing  but  Hurdigrass — I  perceived  a  history  of  the 
War — observations  npon    Natural     Philosophy,     and    the 
colour  of  the  Gamelion — the  dimensions  of  the  Pyramids,  ^ 
and  extracts  from  the  life  of  Hortensius  Val  Flammius,  th^ 
Danish  Dwarf— -Chemistry,  the  origin  of  Cock-fighting,  and 
Mathematics — every    thing    that  mental  endeavour  could  ^ 
produce,    bnt  Hurdigrass !     Ton  cannot  imagine,    Sir,    a ' 
figure  more  truly  ridiculous,  than  mine  at  this  moment — the 
hopes,   that  almost  lost  the  character  of  being  hopes   by 
heing  argupd  into  certainties,  which  I  had  cherished  so  long, 
were  all  dissolved  in  an  instant,  and  turned  into  a  feeling 
of  self-contempt. — in  vain  I  looked  in  the  article  to  corres- 
pondents— neither  Hurdigrass  nor  its  author  were  noticed, 
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although  I  perceived  the.  thanks  of  the  Editors  addressed  ta 
some,  •and  apologies  for  non-iosertion  to  others. 

Badly  as  1  fared  in  my  two  first  attempts,  I  waa  not  dis- 
oouraged :  for  some  of  the  vanity  which   I  inhaled  in  the 
country,  remained  with  me  yet,  and  I  determined  on  making 
another  desperate    effort  before  my    expiring    confidence 
totally  deserted  me.     As  I  perceived  my  poetical  effasions 
were  not  to  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  I  had  submitted  them^ 
I  resolved  on  attaching  myself  to^  the  composition  of  prose, 
in  defiance  to  the  opinion  or  sarcasms  of  the  critics.     I 
accordingly  wrote  to  my  relations,  requested  a  supply  of 
money,  and  stated  a  thousand  imaginary  prospects  of  success. 
In  the  interim,  I  employed  myself  in  several  prosaic  essays^ 
which  I  designed  to  combine  into  a  volume  and  publish — 
at  length,  after  obtaining  a  trifling  sum  from  my  father, 
and  living  in  the  most  painful  seclusion  for  a  month,  I  com- 
pleted my  essays,  and  with  my  M.S.  under  my  arm,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  a  publisher,  to  whom  I  had  already. 
9poken  on  the  subject.     I  experienoed  some  difficulty  ia 
gaining  admittance  to  this  gentleman «      He  met  me  with 
«a  glance  which  seemed  to  indicate  conscioua  superiority, — 
«nd  surveyed  my  whole  form  as  I  entered,  with  a  hasty,  but 
searching  scrutiny.      I  opened  my  business  by  reminding 
him  of  the   former  conversations  we  had  held  respecting 
my  publication.      After  stretching  himself,    and  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  he  looked  over  the  papers,  with  a  mortifying 
calmness  that  raised  my  secret  pride,  and  almost  fired  me 
into  petulance,    from  which  policy    alone    preserved  me» 
At  last  he  closed  the  leaves,  and   complaining  of  the  heat 
of  the  weather  flung  them  on  the  sofa. — *^  Have  you  ever 
been  an  author?"  thought  I,  biting  my  lips  with  suppressed 
rage — 1  could  .have    uttered  an  imprecation,    but  it  was 
choahed   before  it  get  utterance — I   ventured  a   question, 
and  I  was  answered  by  a  monosyllable — **  Sir,"  1  exclaimed, 
uufible  any  longer  to  conceal  my  confusion,  *^  yon  are  a 
worthless,    tasteless  fop^— you  are  unworthy  my   revenge, 
you  are  too  mean  for  reproof,  and    too   insignificant  for 
chastisement — you  are  an  ignorant,  presuming — you  are—" 
**  Not  a  flatterer,    I  presume,"  he  replied — and  throwing 
my  valuable  and  dearly  prized  essays  into  the  fire,  be  called 
his  servant  to  conduct  me  down  stairs.     Covered  with  shame 
and  madness  I  uttered  a  thousand  incoherent  expressions^ 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
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**  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  the  yoang  man,  cornmeneing* 
bis  adrentares,  **  if  I  withbQl4  from  yoa  my  name,  and  the 
clrcamstances  connected  with  my  family ;  I  shall  omit  also 
the  details  of  my  boyhood,  and  be^n  my  history  from  the 
period  when,  having  attained  my  fifteenth  year,  I  was  placed 
ynder  the  -direetion  of  a  domestie  tutor.  This  gentlemaa 
was  a  man  of  learning,  but  was  very  unfit  for  his  oflBce.  He 
had  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  drama,  a«id  finding  hia 
eoUege  drudgery  so  well  rewarded  (for  ny  father  allowed 
him  a  handsome  salary)  he  returned  to  those  earlier  studies 
which  had  captivated  his  youthipl  mind ;  and,  except  when 
he  afforded  me  an  unwilliiig  lesson,  the  clfissies  were  aban* 
doned  for  Shakespeare  and  the  other  English  Dramatiats.  It 
may  not  appear  surprising,  therefore,  that  yriAh  such  an 
example  before  me,  I  should  have  neglected  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  for  the  more  intelligible,  and  to  me  the  more 
jiedncing  language  of  my  nktive  bards ;  and  my  tutor,  *  good 
^asy  man,'  was  of  too  complying  a  disposittoa  to  check  the 
l>ent  of  my  inclinations,  particularJy  as  they  accorded  so 
•xactly  with  his  own.  Thus  our  time  was  devoted  to  criti- 
cisms on  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Dryden,  &c. ;  and  the  room 
allotted  to  the  study  of  ancient  lore  was  converted  to  a 
mimic  theatre,  in  which  by  turns  we  reeked  speeches  and 
acted  scenes  from  our  favorite  pli^ya.  The  avocations  of  my 
father  drawing  him  from  home  for  months  together,  he 
aeldom  enquired,  except  in  a  general  way,  how  I  proceeded 
in  my  studies,  as  he  confided  those  matters  to  the  skill  ai^d 
^earning  of  my  tutor ;  and  my  mother  was  quite  oontent  to 
hear  that  her  darling  spn  had  a  fine  capacity  and  an  excellent 
taste. 

la  thi3  manner  we  proceeded  for  some  lime  when,  the 
Christmas  holidays  approaching,  my  tutor  proposed  that 
we  should  get  up  a  play  for  the  amusement  of  the  com* 
pany  who  were  invited  to  our  house.  The  proposition  was, 
of  course,  received  by  me  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for 
my  tutor  had  flattered  my  vanity  by  praising  my  recitation, 
^nd  I  ardeqtly  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  display  my  abilities 
.before  an  audience.  My  father  was  absent  at  the  time;  my 
mother's  approval  was  easily  gained ;  a  large  room  was  fitted 
pp — a  stage  and  temporary  seats  erected-r^cenery  pracared 
i^and  the  night  appointed.    After  some  hesitation  the  play 
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we  fixed  on  was  Barbarossa,  and  the  yonthfnl  Achmet 
was  the  character  which  ihy  tutor  selected  for  me,  reserring 
for  himself  that  of  the  fierce  warrior  from  whom  the  tra^dy 
takes  its  name.  We  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  youn§^ 
yentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  engaged  an  actress  from 
m  $troUing  company  in  the  town  to  fill  the  only  female  cha- 
f  acier  in  the  piece. 

At  length  the  eventful  night  arrived — the  room  was  lighted, 
the  scenery  arranged,  and  the  company  assembled.  Oh ! 
how  my  heart  panted  when  the  curtain  arose  and  the  play 
began! 

The  entrance  of  Achmet,  which  is  delayed  to  the  second 
act,  is  sudden  and  abrupt.     I  had  therefore  practised,  as  I 
believed,  a  most  imposing  attitude,   and  had  prepared  my 
▼oioe   for  its  loftiest  tone ;  but  alas !  when  the  moment  at 
last  arrived,  my  powers  forsook  me ;  I  rushed  in — but  my 
voice  failed — the  company,   the  lights,   and  the  novelty  of 
my  sitnation,   confused  and  dazzled  me,   and  the  princely 
Achmet  stood  fixed  as  a  statue — motionless  and  silent.    The 
continued  plaudits,  however,  brought  courage  to  my  heart, 
and  after  some  exertion,  and  when  the  clapping  had  some- 
what subsided,   I  spoke — not  exactly  in  the  key  I  had  de- 
signed— but   my  friends  were  considerate,   and  a  peal    of 
approbation  followed;  my  timidity  abated  by  degrees,  and 
at  last  it  totally  disappeared.     I  entered  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  my  character — nay,  I  fancied  myself  in  reality  the  hi^h- 
ttiinded  prince,   till  at  last,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  I  spoke  and  strutted  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  veteraB 
performer. 

The  entertainments  went  off  with  eclat,  the  company  were 
highly  pleased — at  least  they  were  pleased  to  say  so;  my 
tutor  was  complimented  both  for  his  acting  and  his  manage- 
ment ;  the  young  gentlemen  who  filled  the  subordinate  parts^ 
were  commended  in  their  turn  ; — but  1  was  a  prodigy :  My 
poor  mother— I  shall  never  forget  her  looks  when  she  heard 
the  praises  that  were  lavished  on  her  darling — the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms.  That  nlg^ht 
daoided  my  destiny — I  imagined  myself  a  diamond  of  the 
first  water— A  star  that  was  destined  to  eclipse  aU  other 
.  lights — in  short,  I  determined  to  become  an  actor. 

My  imprudent  and  hasty  resolution  I  determined  with  the 

first  opportunity  to  put  into  practise.    I  was  well  aware  of  the 

-    opposition  which  I  should  have  met  with  from  my  parents ; 

and  I  knew  that  my  scheme  would  be  frustrated  at  once^  if 
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they  thought  I  had  iadulged  it.  I  therefore  determined  to 
•ct  with  caution ;  and  althoagh  I  was  half  tempted  to  make  a 
confidant  of  my  tutor,  I  checked  my  inclination,  fearing 
that  he  might  divnige  my  secret  from  a  mistaken  wish  for  my 
welfare.  Indeed,  since  the  play,  I  had  observed  an  alter* 
alion  in  his  manner  which  justified  my  suspicion ;  he  stu- 
diously avoided  our  favorite  subject,  and  spose  coldly  of  the 
reception  we  had  met  with,  observing  that  we  must  not  take 
the  applauses  we  received  in  any  stronger  light  than  as  the 
kind  approval  of  friends,  who  at  all  events  were  determined 
to  be  pleased.  Although  I  have  since  perceived  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  check  my  vanity,  and  to  damp  my 
kindled  ambition,  1  could  not  but  believe  that  he  envied 
my  talents,  and  was  jealous  of  my  success.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  I  chanced  to  meet  with  the  manager  of  a  strolling 
company  I  have  mentioned  before.  He  was  walking  with  a 
lady  in  whom  I  recognised  the  heroine  of  oar  play.  She  ad- 
dressed me  familiarly,  and  seemed  quite  happy  at  the  meeting 
«-» '  This,'  said  she,  addressing  the  manager,  ^  is  the  young 
gentleman  of  whom  we  were  just  speaking,  and  whose  ta- 
lents I  so  much  admired ;  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  each 
other' — I  bowed  low — to  be  acquainted  with  a  player  was  my 
warmest  wish ;  but  here  was  not  only  an  actor  of  celebrity, 
bot  a  manager  also !  In  short  I  was  invited  to  pass  the  even* 
ing  with  them  both ;  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  delight. — 
Before  we  parted  I  was  enrolled  among  his  corps,  and  in 
three  nights  after,  I  eloped  from  my  father's  house,  taking 
fifty  guineas  from  his  desk,  my  tutor's  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  change  of  linen ;  and  joining  my  strolling  companions, 
we  decamped  at  midnight  for  a  distant  town,  in  a  large  co- 
vered waggon,  which  contained  our  manager,  his  fair  friend, 
and  three  lesser  genii,  (whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion hereafter,)  the  young  recruit^  and  all  our  theatrical 
property." 

(To  be  coDtlnncd.) 
HBMOIR  OF  THB  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  ARTIST  GEORGE  GRATTAN* 


If  we  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  celebrity  of  ancient 
Greece — a  celebrity  that  has  not  since  been  attained  by  states 
much  more  powerfal>  and  more  advanced  in  the  cultivation 
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of  every  iBtriaaicaUy  nsefal  art — ^we  shall  ind  it  originated 
in  the  noble  support  she  extended  to  the  kindred  arts  of 
painting,  poetry,  oratory,  statuary,  and  history.  In  her 
mythology  the  painter  and  the  poet  found  the  most  effectire 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers ;  and  the  popular 
superstitions  of  the  people  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
eminence  the  man  whose  labors  contributed  to  encrease  the 
grandeur  of  their  temples  and  the  imposhig  eflFect  of  their 
worsliip :  while  this  extension  of  patronage  was  more  thao 
amply  requited  by  the  honors  which  posterity  have  paid  to 
the  taste  and  discernment  of  the  polite  Athenians.  The  pro- 
tecting hand  whiqh  Maecenas  stretched  out  to  Horace  has 
met  its  reward ;  and,  in  later  times,  what  pescaes  the  reign 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  or  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  from  the 
gloom  of  the  surrounding  ages  ?  is  it  not  the  lustre,  which 
the  genius  elicited  by  their  patronage  baa  shed  over  their 
annals  ? 

With  these  examples  before  us  of  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages gained  by  patron  and  client,  should  we  not  wish  the 
spirit  of  munificence  to  occupy  the  seat  of  parsimony?  Yet 
many  argue  that  the  creation  of  public  schools  and  societies, 
for  the  encouragement  of  youthful  talent  evinces  the  wish  of 
the  rich  and  benevolent  to  assist  the  efforts  of  aspiring 
genius — a  short  answer  wHl  suffice.  Patronage,  without 
regard  to  particular  merit  is  rather  hurtful  than  other- 
wise, as  it  takes  the  assistance  from  its  legitimate  object,  and 
bestows  it  perhaps  on  the  unworthy ;  and  when  the  proper 
concern  of  one  is  divided  among  many,  we  rarely  find  the 
end  answerable  to  our  expectations.  Every  determination 
in  such  as£iemblies  most  be  carried  by  a  majority,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  man  of  real  taste  is  seldom  that  of  the  multi- 
tude; nor  can  even  he  who  possesses  discernment  in  one 
be  qualified  to  lead  our  opinion  in  every  instance.  Alexander 
of  Macedon  gave  princely  rewards  to  the  most  wretched 
poets — yet  he  had  sufficient  taste  to  distinguish  the  painter 
Apelles,  and  the  statuary  Lysippus,  from  all  their  inferior 
contemporaries.  Our  experience  that  almost  all  who  have 
ever  attained  any  degree  of  fame  have  existed  previous  to 
their  foundation,  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  utility 
of  such  societies  for  such  purposes :  that  the  number  of 
painters  and  statuaries  of  any  eminence  in  their  arts,  have 
been  lately  very  much  on  the  decline ;  and  that  the  few,  who 
bave  struggled  through  every  difficulty,  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  solitary  instances  of  the  strength  of  genius,  than  of 
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aoy  beneficial  results  from  indiscriminate  patronage.    The, 
name  of  West  in  England,  David  in  France^  and  Canova  in 
Italy,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  iilnstrious  artists — bnt 
they  experienced  the  protection  of  princes ! 

The  subject  of  our  present  Memoir  is  one  of  the  few  Irish-^ 
men  who  have  deserved  a  place  amojQg  good  artists.  Ire« 
land  has  produced  orators,  poets,  statesmen  and  heroes— 
perhaps  the  first  whom  these  latter  days  can  boast :  but  she 
has  failed  in  sculpture  and  painting->and  must  fail,  while 
the  absentee  landlord  devotes  that  money  to  the  encourage-' 
ment  of  foreign  arts,  which  it  should  be  his  pride  to  give  for 
the  labors  of  his  deserving  countrymen.  Mr.  George 
Grattan's  success  is  an  additional  illustration  of  our  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  individual  patronage ;  as 
next  to  his  own  exertions,  it  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fostering 
care  of  our  late  patriot.  General  Yallancey.  Mr.  Grattan 
evinced  his  strong  disposition  for  the  art  in  which  he  after- 
wards excelled,  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years ;  and  even 
at  this  period,  he  drew  with  such  firmness,  decision,  and* 
expression,  as  excited  the  surprise  of  his  friends.  After  he 
had  copied  a  few  crude  drawing  boolcs,  he  was  placed  in  the 
Dublin  Society's-scbool,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Francis 
West,  father  of  the  present  master  of  the  figure  school.  The 
number  of  tolerably  good  artists  this  gentleman  produced 
shewed  that  he  was  well  calculated  for  bis  situation,  and  his 
works  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  merit ;  but  our  young 
artist  soon  perceived  the  superior  perfection  of  the  pro- 
dactiODs  which  had  been  left  to  the  School  by  Mr.  Francis 
West's  father,  and  made  them  the  more  particular  objects 
of  his  study.  During  his  continuance  here,  he  obtained 
all  the  premiums  which  were  offered  as  the  reward  of 
diligence  and  merit,  except  one,  for  the  loss  of  which,  he^ 
like  all  ambitious  students^  could  easily  find  a  sufBcient 
excuse* 

The  lessons  of  a  school  could  not  long  restrain  his  im- 
patience, and  he  left  it  for  the  Gallery  of  antique  figures*. 
Yet  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  more  daring  exertions, 
nature  presented  a  fairer  field  than  the  cold  marble ;  and  at 
the  early  age  of  ten  years,  this  mere  boy  was  successfully 
employed  in  painting  miniature  portraits.  Other  branches 
of  his  art,  also,  deserved  and  obtained  a  share  of  his 
attention  ;  and  he  executed  some  drawings  in  crayons,  with 
great  richness  and  justness  of  expression.  A  few  of  tlui 
latter  were  presented  to  public  inspection,  at  the  exhibition 
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of  the  works  of  Irish  arfists,  held  in  the  Parliament  house, 
(now  the  Bank  of  Ireland.) 

Before  our  artist  had  attained  the  a^  of  fifteen,  his  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  the  human  figure  and  the  inferior  objects 
of  nature,  as  well  as  his  progress  in  landscape-drawing 
incited  him  to  further  exertions.  The  Dublin  Society  in  the 
year  1805,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  perspective  view 
of  Trinity  College  and  the  house  of  Lords ;  and  Mr.  Grattan, 
whose  youthful  ambition  already  aimed  at  the  reputation  of 
the  great  historical  painters,  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
fbr  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  architecture.  The 
natural  ardor  of  his  disposition  overcame  every  difficulty, 
and  in  one  month,  during  which,  he  confined  himself  to 
bis  apartments,  he  produced  the  drawing  which  gained  the 
premium,',  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  most 
Intricate  parts  of  this  difficult  art.  The  consequence  of 
such  intense  study  was  a  nervous  fever,  which  for  a  long" 
time  relaxed  his  constitution. 

General  Yallancey  made  the  Dublin  Society  the  chief 
object  of  his  care;  and  among  the  most  deserving  pupils 
of  tlie  drawing  school,  Mr.  Grattan  was  his  favorite.  The 
General  took  every  opportunity  of  calling  forth  his  talents, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardwicke,  for 
whom  our  young  artist  painted  several  crayon  portraits  and 
views  from  nature.  In  addition  to  this  public  patronage, 
the  Greneral  made  many  delicate  enquiries  into  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  which  then  sometimes  required  friendly  assistance. 
He  also  gave  him  the  most  excellent  advice  as  to  the  books 
ke  should  peruse,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  might  best 
advance  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind. 

During  this  season  of  his  youth,  Mr.  Grattan  was  very 
much  caressed,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  almost  directed 
in  his  studies  by  his  friends ;  but  as  he  became  more  ex* 
perlenced,  he  rather  considered  their  opinions  as  Inter- 
rtiptions — at  least  until  his  several  works  were  finished — and 
by  this  feeling  he  perhaps  lost  the  intimate  intercourse  of 
some  persons,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  utmost  value 
and  respect. 

Miniature  painting  was  only  calculated  to  cramp  his 
execution  and  consequently  impede  his  advance  to  the 
higher  walks  of  his  art ;  his  judgment,  matured  beyond  his 
years,  enabled  him  to  perceive  its  disadvantages,  and  te 
appreciate  the  value  of  less  restrained  studies :  so  impatient 
was  he  to  engage  in  something  beyond  his  hitherto  limited 
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Tan^,  Hiat  though  portrait  painting  liad  proTed  a  con** 
aiderable  aouroe  of  profit,  he  relinqoLahed  it  for  the  duties 
of  a  viMting  master ,  ooDsidering  the  latter  aa  a  mode  of 
profit  and  relief  from  the  more  retired  and  intense  stady  of 
the  works  which  he  then  began. 

Tiie  firat  painting  of  moment  which  he  produced  after 
this  c^age  of  pursuit,  was  a  portrait,  sm  large  as  life,  of  a 
beggarwoman ;  which  excited  the  utmost  admira,tion  from  the 
pnblic  when  placed  at  Mr.  Allen's  to  be  framed •  This  i>roogtit 
juoh  an  accession  of  fame  to  Mr.  Grattan,  that  the  PuUia 
Society  became  proud  of  tiieir  pnpil,  and,  at  the  suggestioa 
of  General  Yallancey,  punchased  his  picture  for  one  hundred 
guineas.  They  also  presented  £WQ  to  him  to  onaUe  him  to 
visit  Louden  for  bis  improvement. 

Mr.  Grattan  remained  in  London  about  six  months ;  but 
his  ooosoioosness  tbat  he  was  now  a  painter  of-  no  humble 
-class  indoced  him  to  relax  a  little  from  his  studies,  and  eater 
into  the  amo^i^ments  of  ttie  town ;  and  perliaps  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  some  of  the  l>est  feelings  of  the  human  boart 
to  omit,  that  he  was  at  times  aabjeet  to  feelings  different 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  art.  In  London  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  young  lady,  of  whose  beauty  be  has  left  many 
professional  record0.  However  he  returned  to  Iceland,  and 
there  may  be  reason  to  think  that  his  attachment  was  but 
fleeting ;  yet  he  always  spoke  of  his  first  visit  to  London  with 
the  fondest  recollection.  During  his  temporary  absence,  the 
sensibility  with  whiph  be  felt  any  thing  that  reminded  him  of 
his  native  country  may  be  conceived  from  the  deep  effect  of 
Irish  music  on  his  feelings.  He  has  said,  that  his  having 
heard  an  Irish  air,  well  played,  has  disturbed  his  repose  for 
a  whole  night,  and  unnerved  him  Cor  tho  following  day. 

Mr.  Grattan  and  his  brother  William  (an  artist  who  is  now 
practising  in  this  city  with  deserved-  suecess  as  a  risiting 
master)  were  striking  instances  of  that  fraternal  aiectioti 
which  is  always  prais^  but  seldom  realised.  They  had  such 
a  depeodence  4>n  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  other, 
that  thek  separation  was  the  eause  of  mutual  dejection*.  It 
was  therefore  determined  beteeea  them  that  George  should 
i«turn  to  DubUn-^-ai  least  for  a  few  years. 

FromUs  visit  he  found  that  he  had  yet  much  to  learn, 
yet  that  he  already  possessed  more  than  he  had  hitherto 
saspected.  He  had  imbibed  some  of  the  technicalities  of 
other  masters ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  in  some  measure  se- 
dttoed  from  nature.    This  was  perhaps  a  modifieataon  of  the 
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flame  feeling  which  influenced  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldg,  on  be- 
holding one  of  his  early  works  after  hie  return  from  Italy — 
he  feared,  with  grief,  that  he  had  departed  from  his  former 
flimplicity,  and .  that  he  had  gained  nothing  adequate  to  his 
loss. 

After  his  return  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Grattan 
xetaroed.bis  practise  as  a  viftiting  master ;  and  in  two  or  three 
of  the  8ubse«)uent  exhibitions  he  produced  some  well  finished 
water-color  paintings,  and  some  small  oil  pictures.  These 
he  expected  to  s^ll ;  but  his  expectations  were  not  realized. 
He  DOW  began  to  feel  for  the  first  time,  that  his  full  merits 
were  not  admitted  with  so  much  pleasure  as  when  his  repu- 
tation was  more  dubious ;  but  as  it  cannot  arail  the  dead,  and 
may  not  alter  the  living,  it  is  better  to  cover  such  feelings  in 
oblivion.  Perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his  life  was  past : 
for  the  beams  of  hope,  or  promises  of  happiness  which  shone 
on  the  moxning  of  his  life,  were  quickly  obscured  by  a  suc- 
cession of  clouds  and  disappointments  that  brought  him  to  an 
«Avly  grave,. 

(To  be  eonclo4cd  la  our  next.) 
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(Concluded  from  page  278*^ 


•  #  * 

Tou  could  not  blame  the  haste  and  hurry  of  my  manner — I 
saw  there  was  no  alternative  ;  but,  as  the  result  has  shewn, 
bis  affection  was  of  a  character  unworthy  of  Eleanor's  favor. 
We  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  bustle  which  our  meeting 
had  occasioned,  when  my  impatience  broke  forth,  perhaps  in 
terms  of  decision.  A  few  moments  was  sufficient  to  illnstrate 
his  temper^— he  was  cool  and  silent;  but  when  he  perceived 
that  there  was  only  one  chance  of  reconcilement  or  escape, 
he  offered  me  liis  hand,  exclaiming,  that  he  would  dismise 
the  meaory  of  Eleanor,  and  resign  her  to  my  claim.  What 
followed  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat.  The  family  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  words  which  inadvertently  dropped  from 
us,  and  Eleanor's  agitation  revealed  our  secret.  On  my  re- 
turn I  perceived  that  all  was  indistinctly  known,  and  that  >t 
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only  required  a  brief  explanation  to  put  thent  in  possession 
of  the  faet.     I  called  her  father  aside— at  that  inst&nt  I  be- 
lieve I  had. the  energy  of  Demosthenes,  for  I  scarcely  satlso' 
tied  his  euriosity  as  to  the  particulars,  when.l  began  to  plead 
my  own  caose  in  such  language,  that  be  ratified  my  hopes  by  ^ 

a  promise-^ 

«  «  # 

/An  interval  inf  nhoui  three  Monihe  elapeea^  the  remakider  qf  thestinj  U  reMed\ 
in  tkg  following  fragments.^ 

Blue  riding  habit  and  ostrich  feathers! — Id  the  name  of 
taste  and  fashion,  and  all  that  yon  t^je^f  to  admire,  how  are  you' 
so  much  perverted  ?  My  dear  Eleanor^  let  your  own  Louisa' 
(so  you  .were  once  in  the  custom  of  calling  roe)  oflTer  you  a' 
Iktle  advice.  Since  I  left  town  I  have  heard  a  great  deal' 
aSout  you.     A  few  evenings  back  I  met  a  certain  talkative' 

young  lady  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of -. 

**  My  dear  ma'am,"  she  cried,  "  have  you  heard  from  your 
fascinating  cousin  ?  I  assure  you  she  engrosses  the  whole 
city;  but  some  people  remark  that  she  dresses  rather  outre^ 
sometimes  flashy^  and  sometimes  sober  enough.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  but  there  are  few  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
who  have  a  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  colors — for  instance 

Miss wears  a  primrose  with  a  pink  rosette  in  the  very 

front  of  her  bonnet,  and  the  last  time  I  met  Mrs. X 

was  absolutely  ashamed  of  the  ribbon  which  fastened  her 
cottage  bonnet,  (you  must  know  she  always  wears  a  cottage 
bonnet,)  it  resembled  the  rainbow — such  a  gatidy  display  of 
yellow,  blue,  pink,  scarlet  and  deep  buflF! — But  I  was  speak- 
ing of  your   cOusih — she's .  a  charming  creature,    and   the 

world  has  it  that  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. .     1 

met  her  the  other  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  indeed  her  dress 
attracted  my  attention — a  white  hat,  blue  riding  habit,  black 
veil  and  ostrich  feathers ! — can  you  picture  any  thing  so  out- 
o'-the-way  ?" 

You  must  absolutely  reform. — The  hurry  of  this  moment 
prevents  me  writing  at  full — you  shall,  howe\^er,  hear  from 
me  to-morrow.  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  Charles,  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  you  are  to  make  him  happy  on  Wed- 
nesday. Ah !  £leanor,  Eleanor,  how  long  you  provoked 
that  sighing  swain  of  yours, — it  is  now  your  turn  to  feel,  and 
1  hope  he  won't  neglect  to  teaze  you  as  you  deserve.  You 
who  so  often  railed  at  Matrimony,  may  now  go  stud^ 
Miltop — I  think  I  hear  you  humming  over  that  passage — 

Heil^  wedded  lore !  Ac« 
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•  •  # 

I  Toted  votf  witk  tbat  nnoerRy  wliidh  tin  triati  of  the 
world  oooM  noTdr  teod— thtit  constancy  wtaicfa  forofgnrtft- 
ttaefioM  coold  never  shake — 1  loved  yoli — I  made  yoo  ihy 
last  thoaght  at  ni^lit— -any  earlieat  at  mdrHtag-^yoa  were  Hko 
an  intellectual  spirit  that  engrossed  my  whole  mUid«  In 
sickness  and  sorrow  I  rememl^red  yon  with  Ihe  same  ardor 
ctf  sonl  that  followed  me  through  mf  bappieM  boors— yon 
were  always  cold  to  me — perhaps  not  cold — btit,  £lMnor, 
yon  appeared  to  be  tndilferdnf .  I  often  whispered  to  myself, 
**  Bleanor  hila  do  bsart  for  krre^— the  purest  affsctioii  Ins  no 
charms  for  her,  or  I  wonM  have  b^n  requited  long  stnoe  by 
the  expressioil  of  a  itfutual  feeling."  Often  io  my  solitary 
Walks  i  repeated  Pope'a  cdebrated  lin^s,  with  an  intensity 
of  real  pain — 


K«t6adtf,  ye  RilM?  rMoond  my  mbSnifbr  $tnin ! 
K6#  brigbt  AttiUttiB  gladi  Uie  teeMidg  gndn ; 
Vow  f  olden  frail  oli  loaded  braocbee  liincy 
Aud  gratefol  oluitera  swell  wilb  floodi  of  wine ; 
Xow  6lQshiDg:  berries  pain^tire  yelloW  ^ove: 
Jyfel  Gods!  sbidi  all  fbt«k(ts  yieM  reHinl  Sttl  lo^e  f 

But  I  am  now  blest,  and  should  not  dwelt  upon  the  past. 
1  do  not  meet  you,  my  Eleanor,  with  that  ecstacy  which 
yotlug  and  happy  lovers  generallv  feel — fime  has  mellowed 
lily  adoration  info  an  esteem  which  is  less  flattering,  but 
if|ofe  lasting.  I  admired  you  at  first  for  a  snrightltness  of 
disposition,  an  ingenuous  simplicity,  which  I  cannot  well 
uescribe — I  admire  you  now  from  a  conviction  of  your  ex- 
cellence, a  knowledge  of  your  real  wort&«  I  #ill  no  longer 
address  yoh  as  a  superior  being,  in  whose  presence  I  trem- 
bled,— but  as  a  companion  in  whose  conversation  and  kind- 
ness 1  find  a  solace  for  every  earthly  misery.  My  whole  life 
shall  be  devoted  to  serve  you,  and  if  ever  you  discover  a  ne- 
glect in  my  actions,  or  a  carelesstiess  in  my  maimer  towards 
you,  remind  me  of  my  former  protestations,  and  tell  ase, 
that  he  who  could  promise  so  well  before  marriage  ought  not 
TO  prove  ungrateful  after  it.  A  consciousness  of  the  tratli 
6t  the  observation  will  reclaim  me  at  once. 

»  *  « 


\ — *~^ — I- 
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««  Ob !  grkf>  beyond  all  otbtr  grief^  wbcn  faU 
Pirtt  teaVM  tba  yoilng  baart  lone  and  desolate 
In  tbe  wide  world,  witbont  tbat  only  fie 
For  wbicb  It  loTdd  to  live,  or  feared  to  die ; 
Lonte  ae  tbe  bung  op  hite,  tbat  ne'er  batb  epoken 
Slnde  tbe  idd  day^ilk  olkaster  cbord  wae  broken.'' 

On  tbe  decaying  vfsioBs  of  cmr  earlier  existence  tbe  mind 
dwells  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction ;  when  the  hope  that 
cheered,  and  the  promise  that  allored  US|  have  fled,  and  all 
the  glowing  sensibilities  of  the  soul  lie  cold  and  withered  be* 
neatb  the  blighting  hand  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,' — 
the  mind  retires  within  itself,  and  finds,  even  in  the  contem- 
]riation  of  its  own  ruin,  a  source  of  consolation.  On  the  bed 
of  sickness,  when  every  wilder  passion  is  subdued,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  partake  the  weakness  of  the  corporeal 
frame,  those  refined  sensations  are  more  particularly  expe« 
rienced.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  in  recalling  those  scenes 
of  enjoyment  and  delight,  whose  remembrance  still  hangs 
fondly  round  the  heart,  like  the  broken  fragment  of  the^ 
ressel  in  which  perfumes  have  been  distilled,  it  retains  all  it» 
former  sweetness,  though  shivered  into  atoms. 

^  Yon  may  bitek--yoa  may  min  tlie  Taie  ae  yon  will. 
But  tbe  ecaBt  of  Ibe  rans  wtii  brng  fooad  It  etiU  !"^ 


To  the  interval  which  succeeded  the  destruction  of  Ds 
Winza's  hopes,  nothing  of  importance  could  be  attached ; 
he  languished  for  months  under  that  depression  of  mind  and 
spirits  which  the  sodden  burst  of  misfortune  is  apt  io  produce ; 
his  bodily  health  though  partially  restored,  still  precluded 
any  violent  exertion,  and  he  betrayed  all  that  listlessness  and 
want  of  energy  attendant  upon  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  evenings  which  followed  this  period, 
that  Dk  WinsSa  was  sitting  alone  in  a  bower  of  St.  Aubbrt's 
garden,  with  a  volume  of  Catnoens  in  his  hand,  from  which 
Isabel  had  been  reading  to  him; — all  was  calm  and  silent 
around,  the  shades  of  twilight  were  deepening  the  gloom  of 
the  surrounding  groves,  and  no  murmur  broke  the  deep  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene,  when  a  rustling  through  the  trees  at  a 
little  distance  excited  his  attention,  and,  turning  round,  he 
perceived  emerging  from  a  grove  of  cypress  and  pines,  the 
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same  majestic  figure  which  twice  before  had  encoantered  him 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  :  he  was  enveloped  in  the  same 
sable  cloak  as  formerly,  but  his  hat  was  drawn  closer  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  codceal  his  countenance.  He  advance 
slowly  towards  Db  Winza,  who  remained  fixed  in  astonish- 
menty  unable  to  move  from  the  seat  on  which  he'  sat  gazing 
intently  on  the  object  before  him. 

The  stranger  approached,  and  standing  opposite  to  Db 
Winza,  motioned  with  his  hand  for  him  to  be  silent.  **  Who 
art  thou  ?"  exclaimed  De  Winza,  *'  twice  before  hast  thoa 
crossed  me  thus !" 

One  once  known,  but  now  forgotten !"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, in  the  same  hollow  tone  which  marked  his  former  utter- 
ance ;-^'^  and  1  come  to  speak  to  you  of  her  for  whom  yow 


mourn." 


*'Of  whom?"  interrupted  Dr  Winza,  in  breathless 
anxiety. — "  Of  Imbialine!" — returned  the  stranger,  after  a 
short  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  struggling  with 
some  inward  emotion.  *' Of  Immali-nb!"— echoed  Db 
Winza,  ^'  Oh,  speak,  say  does  my  beloved  live,  and  I  wHl 
kail  you  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven  ;  I  conjure  you  to  an- 
swer me — in  mercy  speak." — The  stranger  lolded  his  aroM 
ton  his  breast  and  gazing  stedfastly  at  Dr  Winza,  replied, — 
**  Seek  her — not  in  the  grave  — for  she  rests  not  there — not 
#n  earth,  for  she  lives  not  there — nor  on  the  land,— nor  iq 
the  wave,  but — in  the  Court  of  Heaven!" 

Dk  Winza's  hands  were  clasped,  the  glow  of  ezpectattcn 
on  his  cheek  was  suddenly  changed,  to  the  ghastly  hue  of 
despair,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  these  -words  be  sank  back 
upon  his  seat. 

The  stranger  resumed, — '^  Come,  I  will  arouse  you  from 
this  lethargy  in  which  your  soul  so  long  has  slumbered ; 
shake  off  this  vile  despondency  that  preys  upon  your  heart, 
and  be  a  man  again.  Is  this  a  time,  when  war  and  rapine 
spread  their  ravages  through  the  land,  and  desolation  marks 
their  maddening  course,  for  you  to  sit  idly  down  contem- 
plating with  calm  indifference  the  destruction  of  your  couon 
try  ?  when  every  arm  should  be  raised  to  defend  her,  and 
every  voipc  exerted  to  rouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  l^nd, 
you,  the  noblest  pf  her  sons,  .shrink  from  the  post  of  danger, 
and  coldly  and  tamely  crouch  beneath  the  foot  of  the 
Usurper. — Enough  has  been  given  to  sorrow-r—uow  for  re-^ 
renge, — Your  wile  is  dead  I— these  eyes  beheld  her  murdered ! 
butchered  by  fiends  in  the  shape  of  men  ;  yet  not  unavenged 
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did  she  fall— 4>ehold  that  hand" — and  he  stretched  his  cold 
hand  towards  De  WinXa, — *•  'tis  red  with  the  blood  of  her 
destroyer ! — the  arm  that  crushed  the  tender  flower  of  your 
love,  was  never  raised  again ;  I  struck  the  coward  villain  to 
the  earth — and  as  his  blood  flowed  darkly  on  the  ground,  I 
regretted  that  it  should  mingle  with  the  pure  stream  of  hers. 
But  no  more  of  this;  vehgeance  now  calls  you  forth,  and 
your  insulted  country  demands  your  assistance.  The  emissa- 
ries of  the  Usurper  are  around  yoii,  your  ev^ry  action  is 
marked,  your  every  movement  noted —  and,  if  you  do  not 
save  ytfurself  in  time,  destruction  will  come  upon  yon,  you 
will  sink  into  the  grave  unhonored  and  unknown,  and  the 
last  shriek  that  bursts  upon  your  ear,  will  be  the  cry  of  deso- 
lation from  your  ruined  country  ! — farewell,  let  the  warning 
of  an  unknown  monitor  sink  deep  into  your  heart, — con- 
sider  it  as  the  prophetic  voice  of  one,  who  watched  you  in 
the  hour  of  happiness,  who  avenged  you  in  the  hour  of 
vFrong,  and  will  guard  you  in  the  day  of  danger; — farewelll 
when  next  we  meet,  it  will  be  on  the  bed \of  death!"  So 
laying,  he  waved  his  arm  with  majesty,  and,  turning 
towards  the  grove  from  whence  he  issued,  quickly  disap^ 
peared. 

The  gloomy  figure  of  this  unknown  visitant  had  passed 
from  the  eyes  of  Ds  WiJtZA  for  some  time,  ere  he  reeovered 
from  the  astonishment  and  dismay  into  which  his  words  had 
thrown   him.      His  warning,    so  awfully    dictated    and  so 
solemnly  uttered,  still  rung  in  his  ears.     It  seemed  absolutely 
inexplicable  to  him,  that  one  altogether  unknown,  should 
take  such  an  extraordinary  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  at  the 
same  time  adopt  so'  uncommon  a  mode  of  expressing  it.     He 
had  nourished  some  faint  hopes  that  Immalinb  had  perhaps 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  might  yet  be  able 
to  recover  her;  hot  now  the  certainty  of  her  unhappy  fate 
n^as  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  his  mind  was  agonized  by  tho 
4lreadfol  conviction.     Those  wounds  of  the  heart,   which 
time  had  nearly  closed,  again  bled  afresh,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  sorrow  and  despair  rushed  on  him  with  re- 
doubled violence.     The  air  of  mystery,  which  accompanied 
the  actions  of  the  stranger,  created  an  additional  emotion 
in    his  mind,    and  gave  a  shade  of  interest  to  his  conduct 
'vrbich  otherwise  perhaps  it  would  not  have  obtained.     Tiro 
solemnity  of  his  manner,  his  dignified  deportment,  and  the 
feelitig  of  conviction  which  attended  every  word  that  he 
uttered,  wrought. strou^ly  on  the   youthful  imagination  of 
I>B  WiNZA,  and  excited  his  deepest  attention. 


3^0  i^r  ^uVixa  lEngnuitor^ 

.Da  WiiiM« 

Wbea  ibe  first  barst  of  awakeoed  angoisii  bad  aubsided* 
lie  reflected  calmly  on  ih»  warning  he  bad  reeeived»  and  re- 
90]  Fed  not  to  Ojeglect  ibe^U'aager's  admoiutiQii.  Though 
upable  tp  aecouat  by  what  meane  be  bad  eotered  the  gardeo 
vnperceived,  be  determined  on  concealing  the  circiuBstaace^ 
as  the  superstition  whieb  .generally  prevailed,  even  in  the 
higher  circles,  would  readily  attribute  it  (to  any  biU  tb^ 
natural  cause.  He  returned  tbejrefore  unobserved  to  bis 
chamber,  and,  shutting  himself  up,  indulged  in  ail^npe  and 
alone,  his  own  melancholy  reflections. 

$T.  AuBERT  was  still  9JL  T0I4BDO ;  in  OQnaeqqenoe  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Goveramant,  bis  father 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  keeping  hini  from  the 
Capital,  as  his  principles  were  obnoi^ious  to  the  prevailing 
party,  and  accordingly  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  remain  where 
he  was  until  he  beard  further  from  bim^  The  elder  St. 
AuBBRT  led  a  very  retirod  life,  s^dom  going  pu^  and 
-wholly  occupied  in  domestic  poooorns.  tie  had  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  transactions  of  the  Freineh  Revolntiea,  in 
1793,  and  bad  in  CQnsequenc^  been  obliged  to  Ay  from  Paris, 
where  a  large  reward  had  been  offened  for  hi^  apprcjienaion, 
by  the  Jacobin  party,  to  which  be  had  rendered  himself  par- 
iicul«j*ly  hateful  by  hiB  exeritions  io  favor  of  the  king  and 
government.  Ue  escaped  however  into  Spain,  and  having 
changed  his  name,  settled  at  MapIUD,  whither  be  neas  fol- 
lowed some  time  after  by  bis  family,  consisting  of  a  son  and 
two  daughters,  Isabbl  and  Jcliana,  the  former  now  in  her 
eighteenth,  the  latter  in  her  sixteenth  yoax.  He  had  married 
early  in  life,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  if  livings  w^eiuld  be 
upwards  of  thirty ;  but  in  her  the  honor  of  his  family  had 
been  materially  injured ;  she  had  eloped  at  the  oarly  agie  of 
fifteen,  with  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  fSuards,  and  had  nevor 
been  beard  of  since.  He  bad  traced  the  fugitives  as  finr  as 
Bordeaux,  froofi  whence  he  beard  they  had  escaped  in  a 
vessel  to  England,  but  no  iurther  account  of  them  Jbad  over 
reached  him.  The  political  evonte  which  were  then  pnsrin^ 
diverted  him  from  any  forthar  enquiry,  and  in  the  public 
disturbs.nces  which  followed,  h^  own  private  injury  was 
forgotten. — Years  rolled  on — and  the  vi^to^8  of  his  jremain- 
ing  children  amply  compensated  him  for  the  derelictioii  of 
one ;  from  them  he  carefully  ^^enoealed  the  stpry  of  their 
sister's  disgrace. 

The  continual  sameness  ef  life  which  De  Winza  led  at 
St.  Aubbrt's  would  have  been  peculiarly  irksome,  were  it 
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not  for  the  kind  attentions  of  the  yoathful  Isabel  ;  her  fas- 
dnating:  manners  and  the  extreme  sensibility  of  her  disposi- 
tion wronght  strongly  on  the  imagination  of  Db  Winza,  and 
excited  a  secret  intereist  in  his  bosom.  He  conid  not  avoid 
feeling  with  gratitude  the  attentions  which  she  paid  him,  and 
ranity,  generally  inherent  in  the  yonthful  breast,  led  him  to 
attribute  them  to  something  more  than  mere  friendship.  In- 
deed it  was  Impossible  not  to  perceive  the  partiality  which 
she  evinced  for  him  ;  during  the  period  of  his  illness  she  was 
his  constant  attendant,  and  her  soothing  conversation,  by 
calming  the  conflicts  of  his  mind,  tended  more  strongly  to 
the  restoration  of  his  healthy  than  all  the  prescriptions  of  the 
physician. 

Some  short  time  after  his  interview  with  the  stranger  in  the 
garden,  De  Winza  was  sitting  alone  in  his  chamber  one 
evening,  meditating  on  his  future  prospects,  and  considering 
what  course  he  had  best  pursue,  when  he  was  told  that  a^ 
person  waited  below,  who  wished  to  speak  with  him  In  pri- 
vate. He  immediately  descended  to  the  parlour  where  be 
found  a  Spaniard  in  a  peasant's  dress,  rather  advanced  la 
years ;  who^  bowed  on  his  entrance,  and,  hoping  he  would 
excuse  the  unpleasantness  of  the  business  on  which  he  ha4 
come,  told  him  he  had  something  to  communicate  respecting 

the  young  lady  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at , 

Db  Winza,  all  impatience,  desired  him  to  proceed,  and  the 
stranger  informed  him,  that  on  the  day  Madrid  had  surren- 
dered to  the  French,  he  had  seen  a  party  of  the  enemy  enter 
the  village  near  which  the  cottage  In  which  Immaline  re- 
sided was  situated,  and  after  nlundering  and  destroying 
every  thing  there,  they  proceeded  towards  the  cottage.  Oa 
their  arrival,  they  found  the  doors  secured,  and  calling  for 
admittance,  were  answered  by  some  one  within  that  *'  no 
living  soul  should  cross  the  threshold."  A  volley  pf  mus- 
ketry through  the  doors  and  windows  was  the  reply  to  this 
menace  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  former  were  forced  .open 
and  they  rushed  in.  The  stranger  stated  that  he  was  an  eye 
witness  to  the  scene,  as  they  had  brought  him  prisoner  from 
the  village  where  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  state»  that  they  dragged  from  the 
house  a  faithful  domestic  who  had  attempted  to  protect,  his 
mistress  from  the  savage  fury  of  the  soldiery,  and,  after 
eutting  and  mangling  him  in  a  dreadful  manner,  left  him  lifer 
less  in  the  garden.    One  of  the  soldiers  in  the  mean  time 
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brought  out  a  female  apparently  lifeless^  and  covered  with. 
blood ;  ode  of  the  shofs^  fired  at  random  through  thd  win- 
dows, had  struck  her  in  the  breast,  and  she  lay,  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  upon  the  groand  oo  whic.h  the  soldier  had 
flitng  her ;  the  others  stood  around  gazing  in  sileuce  on  their 
hapless  victim,  when  a  tall  sepulchral  figure  habited  in  black, 
Emerged  from  the  rere  of  the  cottage,  and  advanced  slowly 
towards  them ;  his  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  awful  grandeur  about  him  that  gave  to 
his  person  and  action  the  appearance  of  a.sopernaturalbeinf^. 
He  gazed  a  moment  on  the  scene  before  him,  and  tnrning^ 
tdth  an  air  of  commanding  authority  to  those  who  stood 
near  him,  demanded  who  had  done  this  deed  ? — ^they  wer« 
silent — apparently  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  manner^ 
when  one  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  replied,  '^  'Twas 
I,  dnd  so  perish  all  that  would  resist  our  conquering  arms,*' 
— and  seeing  his  unfortunate  victim  attempt  to  rise  after  a 
faint  struggle,  he  plunged  his  bayonet  into  her  body, — she 
sank,  no  more  to  rise,  when  the  stranger  suddenly  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  beneath  his  cloak,  buried  it  in  the  heart 
of  the  inhuman  murderer,  then  holding  the  reeking  blade  on 
high,  "  *^is  thus''  he  cried,  '*  that  justice  should  avenge  the 
blood  of  murdered  innocence — let  none  presume  to  follow 
me  !'* — and  turning  down  a  narrow  passage  which  led 
through  the  garden,  he  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

The  soldiers  were  so  panic  struck  by  the  scene  before  them 
that  they  were  unable  to  move  for  some  time  ;  at  length  re- 
covering from  their  trance,  they  searched  the  premiseai 
around,  but  no  trace  of  the  extraordinary  stranger  was  to 
be  seen,  and  they  proceeded  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
<sompanion  by  burning  and  destroying  all  within  their  reach, 
and  in  a  short  time  nothing  remained  of  the  cottage  but  a 
heap  of  ruins.  They  dug  a  hole  in  the  garden  in  which  they 
threw  the  body  of  Immaline,  and  flinging  some  loose  clay 
on  it,  departed  with  their  booty. 

The  stranger  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  after  being  con- 
fined some  clays  in  the  camp,  he  was  sent  with  other  prison- 
ers of  war  under  an  escort  to  Bayonne ;  but  escaping  from  hia 
guard  on  the  road,  he  had  wandered  through  the  country  in 
disguise,  and  at  length  reached  the  capital,  where  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  finding  out  the  residence  of  Dk 
WiHZA,  and  acquainting  him  with  what  he  knew  concerning; 
the  loss  he  had  met  with. 
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Saclf  was  tbe  stranger^s  tale,  and  the  impression  it  Teft 
■upon  De  Winza's  mind  conld  not  be  easily  efibced.  After 
rewarding  tbe  peasant  for  bis  fidelity,  be  dismissed  bim, 
desiring  bim  to  observe  strict  secrecy  on  tbe  subject,  and 
to  call  on  bim  in  a  few  days.  He  then  retired  to  bis  cham- 
ber, and  Indulged  in  privacy  tbe  fulness  of  bis  sorrow. 
Tbe  warning  of  tbe  mysterious  stranger  was  not  forgotten, 
and  be  dwelt  with  peculiar  anxiety  on  tbe  condact  Zi  that 
extraordinary  being. 

Time,  who  stills  the  wildest  passions  of  tbe  bnman  breast, 
flung  its  soothing  balm  on  tbe  heart  of  Db  Winza  ;  a  tender 
melancholy  succeeded  to  the  violent  sorrow  that  lately  pos- 
sessed him ;  the  remembrance  of  bis  past  happiness  was  like 
tbe  rainbow  coloring  of  a  dream,  from  which  be  awoke  in 
sorrow  and  disappointment ;  be  gazed  nn  tbe  faded  wreath 
of  former  joys,  but  hope  pictured  golden  prospects  of  the 
future.  He  was  yet  in  the  dawn  of  life,  an  age  when  tbe 
spirit  bounds  elastic  from  the  pressure  of  mirfortune,  and 
«very  succeeding  trial  serves  to  nerve  with  redoubled  vigour, 
the  fortitude  which  sustains  it.  Amid  the  gloom  of  despon* 
dency,  which  bung  over  bis  mind,  thoughts  of  a  brighter 
nature  would  obtrude, — the  romantic  visions  of  his  youth 
floated  on  his  pensive  imagination,  and  fancy  clothed  them  in 
her  brightest  colors.  The  reflection  that  he  was  loved  well, 
ivarmly  loved,  contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  native 
enthusiasm  of  bis  disposition,  and  banish  those  corroding 
cares  which  prey  upon  the  heart  and  rob  existence  of  its 
warmest  tints. 

This  pleasing  sensation  would  steal  on  him  in  his  hours  of 
solitude,  and  breathe  a  holy  balm  around  bis  heart;  and  cold 
nnd  abandoned  is  tbe  breast  of  bim  to  whom  such  feelings 
.are  not  dear,  for 

**  I  the  veriest  wretch  on  earth 

Both  cheri«h  in  lome  corner  of  his  heart, 
eome  thoof  ht  that  makes  that  heart  a  saoctoar/ 
For  pilf^im  dreaois  in  midnight  honr  to  Tislt^ 
And  weep  and  worship  there*" 

<To  he  cotttinnedt) 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL   ATTEMPTS  TO  DISCOVER 
A  NORTH  WEST  PASSAGE  TO  THE  CHINESE  SE^IS. 


VtE  need  not  offer  an  apology  for  tbe  appearance  of  this 
tide  in  the  pages  of  the  Inquisitor.    The  perilous  bistorj 
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of  the  adventurer  who  braves  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  to 
supply  our  wants  or  gratify  our  curiosity,  has  in  every  age 
been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  closet  reader ;  all  ranks 
join  in  his  enthusiasm,  rejoice  in  his  success,  and  sympathise 
in  his  sufferings,  while  in  return  for  the  pity  and  admiration 
they  afford,  they  mentally  assume  to  themselves  some  portion 
of  the  honor  due  to  the  courage  they  have  acknowledged. 
But  in  the  present   day  such  information  must  be  doubly 
desirable.     A  land  of  commerce  has  apportioned  some  share 
of  her  wealth  to  the  extension  of  general  knowledge,  and 
her  naval  strength  and  experience  has  enabled  her  to  give 
the  attempt  every   chance,    within     human    capability,    of 
success.      The   spirit  of    enterprise    is    abroad,     and  has 
awakened  our  attention. — It  may  therefore  not  be  irrelevant 
to  collect  together  and  exhibit  in  one  succinct  view  the  prin- 
cipal voyages  which  have  been  undertaken  to  the  north  seas 
with  such  various  fortune. 

How  feir  the   ancients  extended  their  discoveries  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  long  a  controverted  point. 
The  love   of  gain  and  the   spirit  of  commerce   allured  the 
Phenicians,    and     their    colonists,     the    Carthaginians,   far 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  but  their  narrow-minded  and 
jealous  policy  preserved  inviolate  the  secrets  of  their  dis- 
coveries ;  and  nothing  but  vague  rumors  of  their  Atalantis 
and  Ultima  Thule   have  transpired  through  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks.      That    the  Phenicians    visited  the  shores  of 
Cornwall  is  almost  undoubted — that  they  might  have  gone 
much  farther  to  the  North  is  far  from  improbability.     But  it 
cannot  be  material  to  our  present  purpose  to  form  any  decision. 
The  next  who  come  forward  as  claimants  for  the  honor  of 
northern  discoveries,   are  the   Norwegians.      Accustomed, 
like  the  Phenicians  of  old,  fearlessly  to  launch  their  little 
barks  into  the  ocean  and  to  navigate  every  sea  in  quest  of 
spoil  or  settlement,  they  reached  Iceland  and  even  Green- 
land, and  expelled  the  dwarfish  inhabitants  whom  they  found 
in  this  inhospitable  country.     In  a  former  number   we  have 
given  an  account  of  a  settlement  which  they  say  they  had  es- 
tablished on  the  shores  of  America.    But  the  warm  regions  of 
the  south  presented  a  more  alluring  field ;  and  whatever  credit 
they  may  have  acquired  by  these  expeditions,  we  find  them 
soon  abandoned,  and  their  memory  almost  lost.     About  the 
same  period,  the  expectation  of  a   north-west  passage  to 
India  induced  Alfred  the  great  to  send  two   several   expe- 
ditions to  the  north  seas,  to  discover  if  any  opening  in  the 
coasts  of  Norway  or  Lapland  would  admit  its  probability. 
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The  riches  of  India  were  the  indacement  to  the  gallant 
achievement  of  Colambnsy  and  thongh  he  failed  in  his  primary 
object,  his  partial  success  encouraged  many  to  hope  that 
subsequent  attempts  might  be  more  fortunate.  The  lands  of 
America  had  been  interposed  in  low  latitudes;  but  the  north 
and  south  presented  a  fair  field  for  speculation.  John  Cabot, 
a  Venetian,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Bristol,  hoping  tp 
emulate  Columbus,  sailed  from  thence  in  1494  and  discovered 
Newfoundland.  And  in  consequence  of  his  success  Henry 
VII.  granted  a  patent  to  him  and  his  sons,  allowing  them  the 
almost  unreserved  possession  of  the  countries  they  should 
discover.  John,  however,  died  before  the  squadron  set  sail, 
and  his  son  Sebastian  proposed  to  Henry  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  projector.  He  sailed  in  the  year  1497,  and  reached 
the  latitude  67*"  30 ;  but  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  muti-> 
nous  disposition  of  his  crew. 

The  fame  of  Cabot's  expedition  excited  many  adventurers 
to  follow  his  example ;  and  from  this  date  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  that  several  attempts  were  made  in  the 
same  direction.  Among  otlier  names  we  recognise  that  of 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  who  afterwards  gained  such  distinction 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  None 
•  of  those  voyages  however  atciiieved  any  thing  wortliy  of 
competition  with  the  perilous  daring  of  Cabot,  until  in  1585 
some  merchants  in  the  west  of  England  uniting  with  others 
in  London,  fitted  out  two  small  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
northern  enterprise  and  gave  the  command  to  Captain  John 
Davis. 

This  commander  discovered  the  island  of  Desolation  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  in  latitude  61".  He  found  the  natives 
vdry  kind  and  good  natured.  <'  They  readily  parted  with 
any  thing  they  were  asked  for,  and  were  content  with 
whatever  was  given  them,  shewing  neither  signs  of  covetous* 
ness  nor  deceit."  In  this  voyage  he  discovered  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name,  and  having  sailed  through  them  to  the 
latitude  of  nearly  67*,  he  considered  them  as  the  channel 
into  the  South  seas ;  but  the  fogs  and  storms  of  a  polar  sea 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  his  discoveries  and  he  was 
obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  return  to  England. 

Mr.  Davis's  conduct  in  this  voyage  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  the  celebrated  Secretary  Walsingham,  who 
greatly  approved  the  enterprise,  and  recommended  a  com* 
plQtion  of    the    discovery.      Under     such    auspices,     the 
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merebants  who  were  concerned  in  the  former  undertaking:, 
fitted  out  a  second  squadron  of  greater  force  than  the  first ; 
and  Davis,  to  whom  the  command  was  entrusted,  sailed 
from  Dartmouth  in  May,  1586.  When  he  came  Into  the 
latitude  of  60*  he  divided  his  squadron,  and  having  ordered 
two  of  his  ships  to  seek  a  passage  northward  between  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  he  proceeded  through  the  straits  he  had 
navigated  the  preceding  year  and  made  some  further  disco- 
veries. •  But  the  arctic  summer  was  too  sbort  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  hopes,  and  a  storm  at  length  obliged  him  to 
steer  for  England.  Of  the  two  ships  which  he  had  pent  to 
coast  along  the  eastern  side  of  Greenland,  one  was  lost— 
the  other  had  arrived  at  home  a  few  davs  before  him.  In 
his  second  voyage  he  sailed  into  the  latituae  of  67*. 

The  following  year  he  was  again  sent  out,  and  reached  the 
latitude  of  73*  N.  where  he  found  the  sea  still  open  and  the 
atrait  40  leagues  broad.  He  liere  discovered  the  Frow 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  Captain  Davis  was  confi- 
dent to  the  last  of  the  practicability  of  the  north-west  passage. 

For  some  years  subsequent  to  his  failure  no  further  attempt 
was  made.  At  length  in  1602  an  expedition  sailed  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Weymouth,  which  was  more  than 
iisoally  unsuccessful.  In  1607,  Captain  Hudson  attempted 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  or  such  a  high  northern  latitnde  as* 
^would  enable  him  to  double  the  farthest  extremity  of  Green- 
land and  thus  attain  his  passage.  To  effect  this,  he  sailed 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  and  reached  the  high 
latitude  of  82*  nearly;  but  he  here  met  the  barrier  of  ice 
which  has  hitherto  bafHed  the  hopes  of  the  most  intrepid 
navigators. 

In  the  following  year,  he  made  another  attempt  in  the 
aame  direction  ;  but  it  again  disappointed  his  hopes.  In 
1609,  he  renewed  his  efforts — they  were  again  fruitless. 
Determined  that  no  want  of  exertion  on  his  part  should 
injure  the  project  he  had  undertaken,  but  by  repeated  trials 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  passage  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Greenland,  be  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
ensuing  year,  and  his  unremitting  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  the  strait  and  bay  which  have  received 
his  name.  He  continued  traversing  this  bay  in  every  direo<> 
tion  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  intimated  his  intention  of  looking  out  for  some 
situation  of  safety,  where  he  might  remain  till  the  ensuing 
apriug ;  bpt  his  stock  of  provisions  had  been  only  calculated 
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for  six  months  consumption,  and  he  found  it  nearly  ex- 
hausted. With  an  inconsiderate  generosity  he  distributed 
all  the  biscuit  among  his  crew,  and  in  return  for  his  kind- 
ness they  mutinied ;  the  mate  of  the  ship  and  the  majority 
of  the  seamen  conspired  against  him,  and  sent  him  and  his 
son  and  five  of  the  crew  adrift  in  the  shallop.  Captain 
Hudson  undoubtedly  soon  perished,  as  no  account  of  him 
was  ever  after  received ;  and  of  the  wretches  who  so  barbar- 
ously deserted  him  only  one  survived  the  hardships  of  their 
homeward  passage. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  years  1618 
and  1614,  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

In  1615,  Captain  Bilot  was  appointed  to  make  another 
trial,  and  took  with  him  the  celebrated  William  BafiBn  to  act 
as  pilot.  This  voyage  was  attended  with  no  result  of  any 
consequence ;  but  in  the  succeeding  season  they  penetrated 
beyond  the  highest  advance  of  Davis.  The  names  of  some 
successful  voyagers  have  been  immortalized  by  their  applica- 
tion to  the  straits  and  bays  they  discovered.  Magellan,  Le 
Maire,  and  Behring  are  among  the  principal  instances ;  and 
we  have  already  mentioned  Davis  and  Hudson.  BafBn'a 
name  was  gizen  to  the  upper  part  of  Davis's  straits,  and  is  a 
sufficient  monument  of  his  persevering  enterprise.  In  their 
second  voyage,  Bilot  and  BafiBn  discovered  Sir  Thomas 
iSmith^s  sound  on  the  Greenland,  and  Alderman  Jones's  and 
Sir  James  Lancaster's  sounds  on  the  American  side  of  the 
straits. 

In  the  year  1631,  Charles  I.  issued  his  commands  to  Cap- 
tain Fox  to  proceed  on  the  enquiry.  Charles  was  **  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  voyage  that  he  gave  Fox 
a  chart  on  which  the  passage  was  marked,  and  also  a  letter 
written  by  himself,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
as  soon  as  the  Captain  had  effected  his  voyage  into  the 
eastern  seas.  Captain  James  also  sailed  In  the  same  year ; 
and  the  Danes  likewise  sent  out  a  ship,  but  the  result  of  the 
three  expeditions  was  similar  to  those  already  experienced. 

An  unsuccessful  expedition  was  forwarded  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles,  under  the  the  auspices  of  his  brother, 
afterwards  James  II.  Such  repeated  failures  damped  the 
expectations  of  all  who  had  hitherto  advocated  the  design, 
and  it  was  accordingly  abandoned  for  nearly  fifty  years.  At 
length,  in  1720,  Captain  Barlow  was  sent  out  by  a  private 
company  ;  liut  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on 
board  perished. 
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Two  yean  after.  Captain  Scroggs  made  an  unsnccessfcil 
atfempt.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  for  trade  with 
the  Indians,  in  order  to  protect  their  monopoly  opposed 
every  possible  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  northern  voy- 
ages, and  the  failures  of  Captain  Scroggs  and  also  of  Captain 
Middleton,  who  navigated  Hudson's  Bay  in  1740,  were 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  their  illiberal  conduct.  The 
latter  gentleman  returned  to  England  greatly  disappointed 
and  determined  to  oppose  a  project  which  he  considereii  to 
be  merely  visionary. 

Captain  Middleton's  expedition  had  been  undertaken  prin- 
cipally at  the  suggestion  of 'Mr.  Arthur  Dobbs,  who.  In 
despite  of  the  Captain's  representations,  was  still  convinced 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Several  gentlemen  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  dispute,  and  a  subscription  of  £10,000 
was  raised  for  another  trial,  while  the  government  offered  a 
reward  of  £20,000  to  the  fortunate  discoverer.  Two  vessels 
were  fitted  out,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Moore  and  Smith;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  a  gentleman  of  more  than 
usual  talents,  went  as  agent  for  the  committee,  in  order  to 
make  exact  draughts  of  all  the  new  discovered  country,  to 
mark  the  soundings,  to  examine  the  saltness  of  the  water,  to 
observe  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and  to  collect  metals, 
minerals,  and  all  kinds  of  natural  curiosities.  The  ships 
sailed  in  1746,  and  wintered  in  Hayes's  river  in  Hudson^s 
Bay.  In  consequence  of  the  precautions  of  the  officers,  the 
effects  of  the  dreadfully  severe  winter  were  but  little  felt  by 
the  seamen,  and  during  their  confinement  in  the  log-houses 
they  had  erected,  they  raised  and  decked  the  long-boat  of 
one  of  the  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  ;  to  this, 
when  completed,  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Resolution,  Oa 
the  9th  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  the  bay  became  suf- 
ficiently clear  of  ice,  and  the  ships  proceeded  on  their  voy- 
age. The  benefit  of  their  exertions  in  fitting  up  the  Resolu- 
tion now  became  apparent,  as  it  enabled  Captam  Moore  and 
Mr.  Ellis  to  keep  close  in  to  the  shore  among  the  ice  and 
shallows,  while  the  large  vessels  remained  in  safety  in  the 
t>pen  bay.  However,  even  the  Resolution,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  pass  over  some  shoals,  was  thrown  by  the  tide  upon  a 
ridge  of  stones,  and  must  have  perished  but  for  the  services 
of  an  old  Esquimaux,  who,  when  the  tide  floated  it  off,  pad- 
dled before- it,  pointed  out  the  shoals  and  kept  in  deep  water. 
Having  remained  in  the  bay  during  the  summer,  traversing^ 
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its  nprthern  extremity  indifferent  directions, '  and  entering^ 
every  inlet  which  a£forded  the  least  hope  of  a  passage^they  were 
at  length  obliged  to  return  withont  deriving  any  advantage 
from  the  voyage  except  a  more  exact  knowledge  pf  the 
shores,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  natives,  who  met  them  ia 
numbers  whenever  they  approached  any  point  of  (he  coast." 

After  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  the  subject  of  a  north- 
west passage  was  frequently  discussed  ;  and  in  1775  a  voyage 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society  to  try 
how  far  navigation  was  practicable  towards  the  north  pole, 
and  whether  there  existed  a  possibility  of  discovering  a  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies  by  any  route  through  the  frozen 
regions.  The  command  of  the  ships  which  were  sent  out  was 
conferred  on  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave,  (then  the  Hon.  Captain 
Phipps)and  Captain  (afterward  Admiral)  Lutwidge.  These 
gentlemen  proceeded  with  very  little  obstruction  to  lat.  81* 
in  the  Spitzbergeii  seas ;  but  they  were  then  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  descending  from  the  northward,  into  a 
bay,  where  they  were  locked  up  for  many  days.  The 
commanders,  after  many  inefiectual  attempts  to  free  the 
ships,  came  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  them,  to  save 
the  lives  of  tlje  men  ;  but  when  they  had  determined  on  en- 
countering the  dangers  of  the  ocean  in  light  open  boats, 
and  had  even  hoisted  them  out,  with  the  intention  of 
dragging  them  over  the  ice  into  the  open  sea,  the  current 
and  wind  drove  the  ice  to  the  southward,  and  the  ships 
were  set  at  liberty.  After  this  fortunate  escape,  the  voy- 
agers bad  not  spirit  to  persevere,  nor  was  the  advanced 
season  favorable.  Having  explored  thus  far,  and  being 
satisfied  that  a  passage  by  that  way  was  impracticable,  they 
determined  to  return  home,  and  arrived  in  England  ia 
safety. 

The  projectors  of  these  expeditions  acted  on  different 
plans.  But  the  events  of  Hudson's,  Ellis's  and  Lord 
Mulgrave's  voyages  have  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  the 
passage  cannot  be  expected  in  Hudson's  bay  or  at  the  east 
side  of  Greenland.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  re- 
volution, the  subject  was  forgotten  ;  but  in  1818  it  was 
again  resumed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
an  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Ross.  The  result  of  this  attempt  is  fresh  in  our  memory  ; 
Captain  Ross  returned  unsuccessful,  and  like  many  of  bis 
predecessors,  convinced  that  the  passage  would  not  be 
found  ;  but  the  exertions  of  Captain  Parry  have  enabled  us 
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to  form  better  liopes.  We  shall  not  however  in  this  plAce 
insert  a  notice  of  this  gentleman^s  voyage,  as  we  will  hav« 
occasion  to  advert  to  it  in  a  more  particular  manner  in  our 
subsequent  pages. 
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hoadoa-^C  aod  J*  Oilier.    IStl. 


A  Melo-Drama,  bearing  this  title  was  produced  last 
at  the  Opeffa*hense,  London,  and  the  Author  of  the  Tr^ed  j 
now  before  us,  says,  that  from  it  he  borrowed  the  origin^ 
idea  of  the  present  production.  Lest  our  readers  should  be 
startled  by  its  title,  as  we  really  felt  alarmed  ourselves,  we 
must  premise— as  tlie  author  has  done — that  the  chief  per* 
sonage  of  the  Drama  is  no  blood-suclcer. 

He  has  attempted  to  combine  ad  associaiion  of  moral  de* 
llnquency  under  the  imposing  title  of  this  fictitious  cliaraeter» 
and  by  uniting  the  worst  passions  which  degrade  and  debase 
human  nature,  to  give  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  raeral  Vam^ 

{ire.     How  far  such  an  idea  should  be  pursued,  we  will  not 
esitate  to  determine. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  misanthropy  too  dangerously  prevalent 
in  the  literary  world  not  to  call  for  the  correcting  hand  of 
the  philanthropist  to  restrain  ;  the  mighty  genius  of  Byron  has 
awakened  this  unearthly  feeling,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  others  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance,  for  which  the  im^ 
potence  of  their  attempts  should  be  no  palliation. 

We  feel  little  gratification  in  dwelling  for  ever  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  human  character,  and  contemplating  the  effects 
of  those  passibns,  which  disgust  us  In  their  exhibitieo.  The 
author  of  the  *^  Vampire*'  has  attained  a  peculiar  degiee  ef 
excellence  iu  this  respect,  for,  (with  one  exception)  he  has 
not  given  us  a  personage  in  his  Drama  upon  whose  character 
wc  could  dwell  with  pleasure,  or  in  whooi  we  could  discover 
one  emanation  of  virtuous  fieeling.  His  Dramatis .  Persons 
are  chiefly  made  np  of  tyrants,  murderers  and  conspirators; 
and  it  is  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  almost  all  meet  the 
death  they  merit,  while  the  chief  instigator,  ''  the  Vampire," 
Is  allowed  to  go  off,  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  acting 
at  some  future  period  fresh  scenes  of  iniquity  on  anather 
stage. 
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W«  ihaU  present  oar  readers  with  a  brief  ootline  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  this  play»  and  then  leave  them  to  jndge 
how  far  the  anilior  has  succeeded  in  executing  his  design. 
The  circanstances  and  characters  are  altogether  fiotittous ; 
the  scene  is  laid  at  Alexandria,  about  the  tenth  century,  a 
period  of  the  Egyptian  history  of  which  we  have  no  autheili* 
tic  records    Abdalia,   the  Vampire,   a  homeless   wanderer 
from  his  native  country  Persia,  saves  the  life  of  Benassar, 
an  Egyptian  Lord,    resident   at    the  court  of  Nourayah, 
Queen  of  Egypt;   and,  in  requital,  is  promoted  by  him  in 
the  Egyptian  Army,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  chief  com- 
mand by  his  valor  and  success,  having  made  way  for  his  ad<^ 
▼ancement  by  the  removal  of  his  colleague  Noureddin,  with 
his  own  hand*     He  seems  a  being  of  superior  order,  upon 
whose  erest  Victory  sits  enthroned,  while  danger  and  des^ 
truction  attend  his  steps.     Having  routed  the  enemies  of  the 
State,  he  returns  in  triumph  to  Alexandria,  where  he  is  sum- 
moned before  the  Queen  to  answer  for  the  death  of  Nou- 
reddin ;  he  exculpates  himself  before  the  Court  by  proving 
ihat  Noureddin  was  engaged  in  treasonable  practises  against 
the  state,  and  calls  on  Moabdar,  the  Queen's  Vizier,  to  pro- 
duce a  paper  found  on  him  to  thai  effect. — Moabdar.  who 
happened  to  be  himself  one  of  the  conspiratprs,  hands  the 
Qneen,  in  mistake^  a  paper  containing  a  full  disclosure  of 
their  designs.     The  Queen  is  horror-struck  at  the  ingratitude 
of  her  favorite,  but  dissembles  her  resentment.     The  lofty 
mien  and  towering  grandeur  of  Abdalla  interest  her  in  his 
favor,  and  she  resolves  to  make  him  the  instrument  for  pun- 
ishing the  perfidy  of  her  courtiers.     She  conceives  a  violent 
passion  for  him,  which  is  augmented  by  his  declaring  to  her, 
that  he  was  born  a  Prince,  but  had  been  deprived  of  his. 
birthright  by  the  intrigues  of  a  younger  brother,  who  mar- 
ried his  affianced  bride,  and  possessed  himself  of  bis  king- 
dom ;  that  in  reveuge  he  administered  poison  to  his  faithless 
mistress,  and  fled.     This  declaration  removes  every  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  the  Queen  toward^  ^'  the  low-born  stran- 
ger," and  she  gives  full  scope  to  her  inclinations.     But  the 
vows  of  Abdalla  had  been  pledged  in  secret  to  Astarte,  the 
daughter  of '  Benassar,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved* 

In  the  mean  time,  Moabdar  is  confined  in  a  dungeon  by 
the  Queen's  orders,  and  Abdalla  obtains  full  information  of 
the  conspiracy  from  Benassar,  who  induces  him  to  join  it, 
which  he  promises ;  but  Abdalla  is  assaulted  in  the  palace 
gardens  by  Samer,  Benassar's  son,  and  slays  him ;  he  then. 
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proceeds  to  the  father^s  bouse,  where  the  conspirators  were 
privately  assembled,  having  previously  directed  the  Queen 
how  to  act.  Oa  bis  arrival  there,  he  finds  Astarte  before 
him,  who,  passing  accidently  near  the  place  where  Abdalla 
and  her  brother  had  fought,  received  the  dying  words  of  the 
latter,  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  he  was  murdered  by 
Abdaila.  In  the  agony  of  her  heart,  she  flew  to  her  father**, 
told  him  of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  recoils  at  the  idea-  of 
sacrificing  Abdalla  to  his  vengeance,  by  naming  him  aa  tbe 
murderer. 

At  the  instant,  the  Queen'  rushes  in  with  her  guards,  as 
had  been  concerted,  and  seizes  all  the  conspirators,  save 
Benassar,  whohad  gone  forth  to  seek  the  body  of  his  aon. 

The  Queen  and  Abdalla  return  to  the  palace.  From  the 
guilty  couch  of  his  abandoned  mistress,  Abdalla  comes  forth 
at  midnight, — the  night  Is  stormy — the  lightnings  fly,  and  the 
tliunders  roll  terrific  above  his  head,  yet  he  stands  unawed  ; 
at  intervals  a  confused  cry  is  heard,  and  red  fires  blaze  on 
the  surface  of  tlie  sky. 

He  is  encountered  by  Astarte,  who  upbraids  him  with  his 

Serfidy,  tells  him  that  the  hour  of  freedom  is  arrived,  that 
lenassar  has  escaped,  and  with  a  chosen  band  is  storming 
the  palace.  We  subjoin  the  passage  wherein  she  describes 
the  situation  in  which  she  found  her  father  after  the  death  of 
his  son. 

yibd.  Who  hath  atchieved  this  mischief? 

Ast,  I,  Abdalla, 

And  I  am  happy  in  that  thing  alone: 
As  ilcsp'rate  in  the  black  and  starless  night, 
1  wandered  with  a  thought  which  madness  gave  me. 
To  the  lone  beach,  and  there  I  pans'd,  all  breathless^ 
To  part  away  my  thick  entangled  hair 
Which  crept  into  my  weeping  eyes,  1  heard 
A  sob  of  agony,  that  liv*cl  awhile 
Amid  the  mourning  winds :  I  rush*d  in  fear. 
And  fell,  and  clasp*d  his  freezing  limbs :  he  sat 
Upon  a  fragment,  all  alone;  the  surge 
'Wash'd  his  bare  feet ;  the  cold  winds  blew  upon  him  : 
There  was  no  consciousness  in  that  dead  heart. 
Yet  he  did  breathe — "— 

jibd.     Away,  away ! 

jtst.      He  breath*d,  I  say:  I  fanned  the  spark  of  life. 
And  led  him  to  his  empty  home  again  : 
There  was  a  spell  in  that  wan  corse  thou  know*st  of; 
The  joyless  father  kibsi'd  his  pak-lfpp*u  child  : 
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I  8briek*d  and  fled :  be  followed,  wildly  grasping 

Tb^  bloody  vest  of  Saroer :  all  abroad 

The  tidings  went :  Ihro*  Alexandria's  streets 

We  sped  tumultuous :  frighted  forms  rushed  forlh 

From  ev*ry  door^  like  tenants  of  the  grave. 

And  shouted  in  our  train,  a  sacrifice ! 

The  tyrant  to  tbe  altar  ! 

In  the  midst  of   her  recital  the  Queen  mshes  in,  tells 

Abdalla  the  rebels  have  attacked  the  palace,  and  all  is  riot 

and  convalsioD.     Astarte  comes  forward  and  upbraids  her 

^th  her  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  Queen  in  a  fit 

of  jealous  madness  stabs  her  to  the  heart.     She  dies  in  the 

arms  of  Abdalla,  who  execrating  tbe  cruel  vengeance  of 

the  Queen  breaks  from  her,  as  she  attempts  to  detain  him, 

and  rushes  out.     At  the  instant   Benassar  enters,  and  sees 

tbe  Queen,  who,  pointing  to  the  lifeless  body  of  his  daughter, 

desires  him  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  her,  as  she  was 

her  murderer,  but  to  spare  Abdalla ;  Benassar  is  torn  with 

agony  on  seeing  his  daughter,  and  hearing  from  the  Queen  of 

her  love  for  Abdalla,  resolves  to  save  him  ;  leaving  the  Queen 

to  tbe  pang9  of  her  own  guilty  conscience,  he  flies  to  seek 

Abdalla. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  rocky  coast,  lashed  by  the 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  sea ;  Abdalla  enters,  having  hewn 
his  way  thither  through  piles  of  slain  ;  he  is  followed  by  the 
Queen,  calling  on  him  to  save  her  from  the  savage  fury  of 
the  populace  :  he  tells  her  she  shall  rest  where  . 

■■^     ■  living  man  in  vengeance  comes  not : 
that  her 

Peerless  body  shall  be  laid  in  cold 
And  silent  beauty,  where  no  vulgar  eye 
Can  mock  it  with  its  heartless  gaze*- 

and  hearing  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  he  flings  her  from 
the  summit  of  a  rock,  into  the  sea,  in  which  she  sinks  for 
ever.  Benassar  and  the  conspirators  rush  in,  to  whom 
Abdalla  tells  what  he  had  done;  at  the  intercession  of 
Benassar  his  life  is  spared,  and  the  tragedy  closes  with  the 
departure  of  Abdalla. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  play,  whioh  we 
conceive  little  adapted  for  theatrical  representation.  The 
incidents  are  weak  and  common  place,  and  the  interest  too 
much  divided  to  produce  that  efi'ect  so  absolutely  necessary 
in  dramatic  composition.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  Drama 
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but  one  personage  remaiM  alire  on  the  etage,  and  he 
retains  few  claims  on  our  compassion  save  his  sorrows  and 
his  loss;  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  bowerer 
righteons  hi  its  object,  cannot  be  justified  by  the  illegality 
of  the  measures  adopted  tn  executing  it.  Blood  and  murder 
are  not  the  means  by  which  freedom  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
there  is  something  improbable  in  associating  the  chief 
vinisters  of  a  govemment  in  a  plot  for  its  destruction. 

But  it  is  to  the  character  of  Abdalla  we  are  particularly 
attracted ;  in  bim  we  were  led  to  expect  that  deep  intensity 
ef  passion  that  preys  upon  tlie  vital  warmth  of  the  eon- 
aiitutiony  till  feeling  is  withered  and  nature  snbdoed  by  its 
eorrodii^  influence— that  inclination  to  wind  round  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  to  enter  into  its  secret  thoughts, 
und  prey  in  silence  and  unobserved  upon  its  dearest  affections! 
Sneh  is  the  idea  we  had  formed  of  the  moral  vampire,  and 
we  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that  in  the  character  before 
Qs  we  were  completely  disappointed.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  energy  to  marli  the  passionate  struggles,  or  that  canning 
which  should  characterise  the  insinuating  designs  of  the 
destroying  spirit.  With  none  of  the  greatness  of  mind,  the 
towering  ambition,  or  the  godlike  pride,  '<  sublime  even  in 

K'lt,"  which  mark  the  character  of  the  daring  Bertram,  we 
k  upon  Abdalla  as  a  being  in  whom  there  is  little  to  in- 
ierett,  and  still  less  to  admire.  The  language  of  the  **  Vam- 
pirf "  is  not  of  that  high  poetic  description,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the 
present  day,  and  which  in  some  respects  makes  up  for  more 
glaring  defects;  perhaps  the  following  passage  is  moa( 
worthy  of  notice : 

4ttarien    The  earljr  lark  now  carols  in  the  wind. 
And  soaring  to  the  orient  g^tes  of  day, 
Oflbn  up  mslodf  to  the  bright  sun : 
Tki«  blue  world  streams  with  li^bt :  there  is  a  voice 
Of  harmony  breathing  ambrosial  health 
And  beauty  to  all  life :  my  soul  exults 
At  the  new  birth,  and  shares  the  gen'ral  blessing. 
And  such  a  mom  hath  lit  our  coral  pathj 
Where  we  have  trod  tiie  foam-crown *d  rocks  togetherj 
And  look*d  op  to  the  Tariegating  sun. 
Just  born  above  the  high  and  jutting  erag. 
Where  the  sea-eagle  builds  her  tow'r,  next  H^v'n^ 
Abdalla !— in  those  days  1  dar'd  to  mnse 
V|H>a  the  changeful  passions  of  thy  soul^ 
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And,  lost  in  deep  amaze^  my  faoaaelcfls  thought 
Dwell  on  the  sloraiy  surface  of  thy  mind^ 
Like  drifted  bark  on  ocean. 
I  Jov*d  thee  for  a  father^  life  preserv'd. 
And  thou  dklst  smile  and  love  again  $  and  all 
lo  secret :  glory  now  hath  decked  thee  forth 
A  marvel  to  the  scrutiny  of  man. 

We  noticed  some  errors  of  composition,  wliich  we  are 
willing*  to  attribute  to  the  press,  particaiarly  as  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  have  sometimes  to  claim  indulgence  oor- 
s^ves ;  we  likewise  noticed  a  line  almost  entirely  borrowed 
frean  Jane  Shore : 


and  shame 


A  lengthened  line  of  glorious  ancestry. 

We  also  observed  some  passages  which  bore  a  strong  stmt- ' 
litade  to  some  lines  of  Bertram. 

fiartng  devoted  as  much  as  our  space  wouM  admit  we  will 
dianias  the  subject  with  observing  that  we  could  have  wished 
to  have  aeen  the  **  Tampire"  in  abler  hands,  or  not  at  all. 

T"""  'rnrnrfr~ririf  rrnf  rnrrnrnrnrrrrrm — ^Ti'ii rT~\ — rnrrri frrnrrrnrrmf  rrnnnrrfifirrrifuia 

National  Peeling:  or  ike  Hieteiy  t/Fii%9imo»;  a  IVavel,  with  SUeterieMl  mad 
Petiiieal  MUmarks,    Bg  am  iriihman^    2  vote. 

Dnblin— A.  O'lTciU^lSSl. 

It  would  always  be  a  gratifying  task  to  note  and  record  the 
literature  of  this  country — to  foUow  the  efforts  of  those  who 
do  not  consider  their  works  consigned  to  utter  oblivion  In 
their  publication  at  home — to  traee  the  relative  characters  of 
the  genius  of  the  sister  Islands — and  to  award  to  oar  own 
writers  that  approbation  which  we  are  at  present  obliged  to 
bestow  upon  others.  But  the  ran/  of  patriotism  is  not  gsno^ 
rally  accompanied  by  the  proof— if  it  were,  we  would  not 
so  often  observe  the  literary  effusions  of  oar  garmloos  na^ 
tianalists  transferred  to  Paternoster*Row,  or  vSt  blossoois  of 
those  trees  which  we  had  nurtured  and  pmned  here,  scat- 
tered upon  the  winds  of  another  land  ;  we  would  not  so  often 
re^et  the  infatuation  that  can  make  men's  actions  contra- 
dict their  vows ;  we  would  not  so  often  oome  to  the  decision 
that  those  who  bewail  the  sofferings,  and  exult  in  the  <*  love* 
liness  of  the  emerald  hills,"  can  be  purchased  by  the  pecu- 
niary profits  of  a  London  sale  to  transfer  their  '^  lamenta- 
tions*'  to  a  London  Market,  in  preference  to  the  mart  of 
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their  own  **  onhappy  Island,'*  aa  they  have  been  pleaaed  to 
term  it  in  their  *'  enchanting  eloquence.*'  But,  we  rernem* 
ber  that  Churchill  has  said, 

Mi^orii  and  minors  differ  but  in  name ; 
Patrioti  and  ministers  are  mach  the  same ; 
Tlie  only  difliirence,  after  all  their  root. 
Is,  that  the  one  is  in,  the  other  oat. 

The  reason,  why  the  few  works  which  we  behold  publiabed 
in  Dublin  are,  generally,  of  an  inferior  character  is  obYioua 
—the  porerty  of  Ireland  is  proverbial — whether  justly  so  is 
beyond  our  intention  to  enquire ; — fashion  and  riches  have 
rendered  London  the  emporium  of  taste  and  learning,  and 
consequently,  authors  of  merit  will  seldom  risk  their  reputa- 
tion in  this  city. 

National  feeling  will  not  'permit  us  to  dwell   any  lottger 
»upon   this  topic,    and    we  hasten  to   the   subject  of    our 
notice. 

,  We  remember  in  our  juvenile  days,  among  other  scho- 
lastic admonitions,  to  have  been  frequently  lectured  on  the 
subject  of  composition ;  We  were  taught  to  consider  its  beau- 
ties and  its  ornaments  as  the  creations  of  genius,  but  to  view 
its  grammatical  correctness  as  a  mechanical  quality  which 
study  and  practice  might  attain.*  Murray  and  Blair  were  onv 
guides — their  books  are  in  the  school-boy's  library.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  excellence  in  any  class  of  writing  it  is  necessary  lb 
understand  the  original  principles  of  the  language  we  use  ;-— 
BO  author  can  be  admired,  if  be  jumbles  his  sentences  toge- 
ther without  respect  for  these  rules ;  and  numbers  and 
eases — ^nouns  and  verbs — ^trampled  on  and  distorted,  are 
very  unfavorable  witnesses  on  the  public  trial  of  a  writer. 
This  preamble  argues  but  little  on  the  side  of  our  **  Irish- 
man'*—-we  will  bring  his  merits  to  a  fair,  but  brief  examina- 
tion— justice  demands  the  one, — respect  for  the  taste  of  our 
readers  the  other. 

In  a  short  preface,  dedicated  to  his  ^'  countrymen,"  he 
opens  the  design  of  his  work ;  after  claiming  their  protec- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  offer  '*  a  few  prefatory  remarks," 
which,  he  says,  "  old  custom  hath  rendered  indispensable." 
He  apprizes  them  that  he  was  obliged  to  *'  adjust  his 
thoughts''  in  the  midst  of  ^*  rural  pursuits" — that,  in  plain 
terms,  his  work  was  written  in  the  country. 

"  In  too  many  of  our  modern  publications  has  the  In&h  character 
been  burlesqued  in  blunders,  and  yet  atigmatized  as  '  savage  and  bar- 
barous !*    Would  that  nay  single  exertion  could  refute  the  caluainy.*' 
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'  If  he  had  not  proclaimed  hU  intention  so  emphatically, 
we  never  should  have  suspected  it — a  common  peruser  of 
the  work,  who  had  not  read  the  preface,  might  have  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  author's  design,  (which  was  to  give  a 
true  delineation  of  the  Irish  character,)  as  there  is  not  from 
beginning  to  end  a  solitary  specimen  of  what  he  terms  na- 
iional  feeling — but  we  give  ourselves  the  credit  of  discover- 
ing, after  two  or  three  patient  readings,  the  real  aim  of  the 
fiovel ;  and  we  are  sure  he  was  perfectly  serious  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  "  endeavoured  to  pourtray"  the  "  allegiance  of 
the  heart,"  and  the  **  proverbial  susceptibility,  gratitude  and 
perseverance"  of  our  peasantry ;  we  icannot  persuade  our- 
Felves  that  he  was  jesting,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  tn- 
tended  the  aforesaid  work  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  Irish  Novel.  We  would,  however,  wish  to  know  what 
'<  modern  publications''  he  alludes  to  when  he  speaks  of 
blunders  and  stigmas  ? — If  the  gentleman  possesses  so  much 
vanity  as  to  suppose  that  he  has  succeeded  in  correcting  the 
*'  burlesque'*  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan,  we  must 
beg  most  earnestly  to  undeceive  him ; — and  if  he  imagines 
that  his  portrait  of  0*Toole  is  more  faithful  to  nature  than 
the  Irish  servants  they  have  givjen  us,  we  would  recommend 
him  to  study  once  more  (i.^e.  if  he  has  read  them  at  all,) 
Florence  AI*Carthy,  O'Donnell,  Ennui,  and  a  few  more — 
perhaps  they  may  dissipate  the  mists  his  egotistical  fancy  has 
conjured  about  his  eyes,  and  have  the  eSeoi  of  rendering 
objects  more  distinct  and  visible. 

Our  fair  readers,  will,  perhaps,  consider  the  plot  of  a 
novel  to  be  the  most  prominent  part  of  its  excellence — to 
the  story,  therefore,  we  will,  for  a  moment  turn  our  atten- 
tion. We  might  pronounce  the  whole  fiction  a  string  of 
episodes — at  least  the  sesond  volume  ; — the  main  story,  from 
which  the  book  borrows  its  name,  may  be  comprised  in  a 
tew  lines.  Edward  Fitzsimon,*  a  gentleman  residing  on 
the  estate  of  Squire  Heartless  in  Mayo,  is  reduced  to  distress 
by  the  arts  of  a  resident  agent — ^the  landlord  of  course  is  an 
absentee ; — Having  escaped  from  the  county  gaol  where  he 
was  confined  for  debt,  he  proceeds  to  South  America  in 
search  of  a  rich  Uncle  who  resides  there — he  is  attended  by 
O'Tople,  an  Irish  Peasant,  whose  fidelity  we  will  take  on 
the  author's  veracity ; — after  discovering  his  Uncle  in  a  very 

*  Wbeo  wlecfin^  a  name  for  bii  hero,  onr  author  vroald  have  done  belfer  in 
adopting  one  pwreiji  Irish  ;  he  muit  have  known  that  Fitzaiuion  ii  not  a  national 
iii\m. 
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unpleasant  dilemmay  and  receiving  as  a  present  from  a 
Jesnit,  *<  some  bills  on  a  house  at  Hamburgh/'  and  <*  some 
yaluable  jewels/'  sufficient  to  plac^*'  him  in  *<  genteel  afflu* 
enccy"  be  returns  to  Ireland,  makes  his  family  *<  comfort- 
i^ble/*  and  marries  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  for- 
nierly  attached. 

'  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  characters,  and  the 
management  of  his  incidents,  we  cannot  afford  our  author 
uny  credit.  In  the  person  of  0*Toole  he  seems  to  concen- 
trate his  hopes  of  success ;  thus  he  speaks  of  him  •  in  his 
preface : 

-  Their  proverbial  susceptibitit^i  gratitude  and  perBeveranoe,  I  Ubfmred 
to  penoiiify  in  OToole :  his  susceptibility  drives  bin  frun  a  coantry 
that  has  sorrowed  too  long;  his  gratitude  attaches  him  to  the  Ibrtuors 
of  bis  early  beaefactor;  and  bis  perbeveraace  upholds  him  in  a  new 
worldj  and  amid  nations  of  strangers. 

We  are  sorry  he  laboured  in  vain  ;  poor  O'Toole  may  be  a 
Dutchman,  or  a  Zealander,  but  he  is  certainly  not  an  Irisk^ 
man.  In  one  place  our  author  annuls  his  claim  to  courage 
by  making  him  afraid  to  sleep  near  a  few  black  slaves ;  and 
in  another  he  gives  his  Irish  brogue  such  a  tone  that  some 
Spaniards  mistake  it  for  the  Indian  War^wh^p^  and 
instantly  take  to  flight.  In  this  he  has  exceeded  the  bur* 
lesque  which  he  had  so  much  censured.  Indeed  the  only 
attempt  at  the  national  dialect  with  which  he  has  favored  us^ 
is  a  letter,*  that  we  would  be  more  likely  to  mistake  for  a 
bad  imjtation  of  Scotch. 

The  time  he  has  chosen  for  his  fable  is  recent,  and  involves 
i^ome  late  historical  events.  This  we  suppose  was  designed 
to  give  additional  interest  to  the  tale ;  but  w%  fear  it  does  not 
attain  the  expected  effect.  His  desire  to  introduce  popular 
ikcts  has  led  him  out  of  his  way,  and  consequently  we  fre* 
quently  find  him  guilty  of  the  most  palpable  anachronisnui. 
Parga  and  Peru,  Chili  and  Naples,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Continental  War,  have  suffered  theft ;  and  we  verily  believe 
if  consistency  could  have  been  at  all  preserved,  or  If  it  could 
have  been  done  without  too  violently  outraging  common 
probability,  be  would  have  pressed  into  his  service  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  and  the  siege  of  Calais.  His  politics  are  out 
of  our  province, — and  we  are  silent  upon  them : — But  we 
would  hint,   that  the  pages  of  a  novel  are  a  bad  vehicle 

•  Wo  would  McoiniaeDd  to  oar  anihorli  peiUMl  the  eelet»rat«<l  Uhk  letter  hi 
FIor«Bcc  M  Cartt  >. 
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throdgh  Which  to  conrey  bold  opinions — the  code  of  English 
laws,  or  the  decisions  of  the  English  Legislature  will  never 
suffer  in  English  estimation  by  the  pnny  attempts  of  a  weak' 
and  impotent  novelist ;  the  judicial  energies  of  a  coUntry 
must  be  fully  canvassed  in  order  to  be  understood — therefore 
the  brief  remarks  which  are  thrown  out  in  such  productions^ 
as  the  present  are  of  no  value,  because  they  are  not  suflSciw 
ently  comprehensive.  We  think  his  design  is  excellent^  so 
far  as  it  reprobates  the  existence  of  a  system  that  has  long;, 
preyed  upon  the  strength  of  Ireland~we  allude  to  the  vo- 
luntary exile  of  Irish  landholders.  To  the  politics  of  South 
America  he  has  devoted  much  space ;  and  it  may  not  be  out 
^  plade  to  remark  that,  although  we  are  led  to  suppose  by 
the  title  that  the  scene  lies  in  Ireland,  nearly  the  entire  of 
the  second  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  first  are  occnpied  with 
details  of  a  geographical  and  historical  nature,  belonging  to 
America  and  the  continental  regions  of  Europe.  As  to  tha 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  South  America,  we  have  but 
to  remark,  that  the  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Patriot  forces  are  insults  to  his  fellow  countryqien. 
He  should  have  remembered  how  many  of  our  yolitht 
hazarded  hope  and  life  in  that  unfortunate  expedition — how 
many  returned  wretched  and  famished  to  the  country  which' 
they  left  elated  ahd  joyous ;  he  should  have  remembered  the 
dreadfiii  accounts  they  gave  us  of  their  snfiferings ;  and  id 
adverting  to  the  circumstances  of  their  distresses,  his  national 
feeling  should  have  told  him  that  the  expression  of  indigna^ 
tfon  would  have  become  him  much  better  than  the  admira* 
tiott  he  has  so  profusely  bestowed  on  their  fictitious  successes. 
But  with  respect  to  the  stile  of  this  work,  a  few  brief  ob^ 
tervationfl  we  are  convinced  will  suffice.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  author  has  designedly  thrown  away  the  grammatical 
shackles  which  confine  his  cotemporaries.  There  is  a  viola- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other  in  almost  every  sentence ;  and, 
however  we  might  pardon  a  few  instances,  we  can  never 
overl€>ok  the  numeroos  errors  which  he  has  committed.  A 
boy  who  has  leatned  the  rudiments^  of  grammar  ought  to  bo 
punished  for  such  passages  as  the  following : 

"Mtfself  and  Rupert  were  in  Ihe  army— frightened  my^J^ and  lister-^ 
9mf$elf  and  two  other  planters — Schariz  and  him  conceived  a  mutual 
afiecfion-^— even  him  would  be  a  hostage — this  good  man,  no  matter 
what  urgent  affw-B  of  his  own  might  want  his  attention  gave  {/  up  to 
this  duty— the  toil  appeared  to  be  of  a  light,  gravelly  kind,  bat  has 
5|jots  of  long  gra&s^  which  u  edged  round  with  a  downy  kind  of  gravel 
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between  them—the  immense  riches  of  the  country,  particularly  its  silver 
mines,  makes  all  strangers  to  be  viewed  with  great  distlrust — there  are 
others,  my  friend>  in  a  moral  view  equally  base,  and  deserves  death  as 
much,  but  u  punished  by  a  fine,  &c.  &c.** 

The  bad  coDstruction  of  oar  author's  sentences  so  con- 
foands  their  meaning  that  we  are  often  almost  unable  to 
understand  him : 

Instantly  resolved  on  her  liberation,  or  fall  in  the  attempt— the 
camp  was  ordered  to  be  broken  up  in  two  days,  and  proceed  to  the 
city — whom,  after  a  short  courtship,  he  prevailed  on  to  give  him  her 
hand,  &c.  &c. 

Writers  who  are  thus  faulty  are  rarely  polite,  and  our 

Irishman  falls  often  into  vulgarity : 

• 

Diiectly/<^U  to  belaliour  his  shoulders  with  his  whip*-it  was  very 
evident  he  was  not  beholden  to  it — he  could  not  sleep  either,  for  think'' 
ing  of  the  deqr  litMe  hand — it  was  absolutely  nectssary,  for  fear  of 
another  jolt — Chailts  had  now  lieen  four  days  at  Mrs.  Fitzsimon's,  and 
thou^l^ht  it  was  time  to  theer  off ^  wit  traveller's  appetite  was  in  one  of 
its  keenest  moods;  and  saying,  "ceremony  was  the  worst  fie  on  a  cir. 
<^uit,*'  felt  to  with  great  alacrity.  In  a  short  tiwe ihree^fourths  of  l lie 
fowl,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  bread  and  butter,  attsisted  wUh  a  boUle  of 
atrongale  disap{)eared,  &c.  &c. 

Should  he  ever  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  pnblio  judg- 
ment again,  we  would  recommend  the  disuse  of  the  paren- 
thesis which  occurs  so  often  throughout  his  present  publica- 
tion. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  glaring  faults  of  this  work;— it  becomes  us  to  speak  of 
those  parts  which  are  least  exceptionable.  The  Jesuit  a  tale 
is,  'perhaps,  the  most  Interesting  episode,  and  the  journey  of 
the  Squire  in  the  last  volume  is  a  just  piece  of  ridicule  on 
the  fa.<hionable  folly  of  the  gi^and  ttur.  To  the  author  we 
would  observe,  that  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
.  a  correct  style,  are  absolutely  necessary  before  he  shoald 
trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  bis  countrymen  ; — application, 
and  perseverance  will  conquer  many  obstacles ;  and  In  his 
future  attemps  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  discarding 
those  adventitious  embellishments  which  he  has  made  use  of 
so  bountifully.  True  genius  never  requires  such  pitiful  aux- 
iliaries as  popular  events  to  render  her  fictions  interesting: — 
she  relies  on  the  nerve  and  animation  of  language — the 
originality  of  thought — tbelupid  arrangement  of  matter— and 
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the  beauty  of  imagery ; — the  field  of  nature  is  open  to  her, 
and  she  disdains  the  subjects  that  fasten  on  men's  attention 
firom  their  extrinsic  associations  rather  than  the  manner  in 
inrhich  they  are  treated.  With  her  pathetic  powers  she  finds 
the  source  of  human  sensibility — with  her  daring  conceptions 
she  awakens  the  inactive  energies  of  the  human  soul — with 
her  mysterious  incantations  she  makes  a  coward  of  the  human 
heart.  She  finds  her  attractions-  irresistible — her  influence 
omnipotent ;  like  the  immovable  sky,  she  reigns  alike  over 
the  stillness  of  nighty  and  the  bastle  of  day — alike  she  en- 
compasses the  earth,  amid  the  gloom  of  the  rocking  thun- 
ders, and  the  blaze  of  the  laughing  sunshine ; — We  may  here 
apply  what  has  been  beautifully  said  of  one  of  her  children : 

Each  change  of  many-colored  life  be  drew, 
Exbaasled  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new ; 
Existence  saw  him  ipnrn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toiled  alter  him  in  vain. 


W£  will  take  an  opporiunUy  qf  resuming  our  obtervaliont  on  the  publication  qf 
Mrisk  iVorke  in  London^ 


**  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice ;  an  Historical  Tragedg,  in  Five  Ada,  with 
JVafcf." — Bg  Lord  Bgron* 

London — ^John  Murray,  AlbenMrle-it.— 1821. 

That  a  Tragedy  is  the  noblest  offspring  of  the  poet's  genius 
is  an  observation  too  trite  and  too  universally  acknowledged 
to  require  comment — but  that  among  the  numerous  writers  of 
the  present  age  we  meet  few  votaries  of  the  tragic  Muse 'is  an 
unpleasant  subject  of  reflection.    With  the  assistance  of  a  good 
memory  and  a  little  practise,  talents  of  a  very  middling  order 
may  enable  us  to  string  together  a  few  rhymes,  or  to  compose 
a  tale  in  octosyllabic  metre ;  and  Lord  Byron  has  remarked  in 
the  preface  of  a  former  work,  that  though  Scott,  previous  to 
the  publication  of  Lalla  Rookh,  was  perhaps  the  only  poet 
of  the  age,  whom  the  magic  of  his  style  and  the  deepened 
interest  of  his  narration  had  carried   in  safety  through  the 
ordeal — yet  hundreds  have  attempted  the  task  and  failed, 
more  from  its  *'  fatal  facility,"  than  any  difiiculty  in  its  ac- 
complishment.    But   the  writer  of    a  tragedy,    besides  the 
psual  requisites, — a  command  of  language — a  musical  sweet- 
ness   in    his    periods — and   a  grammatical  correctness  that 
can  defy    criticism— the  writer  of  a  tragedy  beside  these, 
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requires  powers  of    a  bigber    rank.      He    imist    possess 
a  complete  knowledge    of  the  hamaD  heart,  and  an  iiiti* 
nrate  acquaintance  with  the   passions  which  agitate  it — a 
brilliant  imagination,  that  can  collect  the  scattered  beauti^ 
of  creation  within  one  short  description,  and  a  quickness  of 
fancy  that  can  catch  the  remotest  allnsions,  and  parsae  a 
conception  through  its  varioas  ramifications  or  .trace  it  to  its 
most  hidden  sources — an  InTcntive  faculty  that  can  introduce 
a  simile  or  beautiful  metaphor  to  enliven  the  expression, 
without  diverging  from  the  main  subject  or  breaking  the 
smooth  tenor  of  the  narrative— a  strength  of  judgment  that 
<Min  refuse  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  turgid  bombast  or 
puerile  conceit — and  a  mastery  over  our  feelings  4hat  can' 
conjure  to  our  view  the  scenes  of  ideal  wretchedness  in  such 
a  guise  that  the  reality  itself  would  be  less  affecting.     Depth 
of  thought  and  energy  of  expression  are  indispensable.     He 
must  have  the  power  of  condensing  his  sentiinents  so  that 
one  word  often  conveys  the  meaning  of  an  hundred.     He 
must  be  like  the  advocate,  whose  most  successful  cause  con- 
fers but  little  credit  on  his  abilities  if  one  chord  of  feeling 
which  could  have  vibrated  beneath  the  touch  of  a  master  has 
been  passed  unheeded.     His  soul  should  be  open  to  every  im- 
pulse of  the  warmer  affections,  else  the  interest  he  would 
fain  excite  will  be  converted  by  his  cold  and  withering  touch 
into  the  censure  of  the  critic  or  the  apathy  of  the  less  fasti- 
dious reader.     Ever  varying  with  his  subject, — obliged  to 
support  the  peculiar  characters  of  his  personages — the  slave 
of  circumstance — he  must  not  hope  success  for  any  crude, 
hasty,  and  undigested  efforts.     The  torrent  should  not  be 
more  impetuous — nor  the  mild  evening  of  a  summer  day 
more  gentle.     He  must  have  the  splendor  of  the  bright  ruler 
of  the  sky — the  eccentric  irregularity  of  the  comet,  and  the 
placid  soberness  of  the  cold  midnight  moon. — In   fine,  to 
excel  he  should  possess  the  varied  powers  and  strength  with- 
out tlie  carelessness  of  a  Siiakespeare. 

Since  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  requires  the  onion  of 
so  many  and  often  almost  contradictory  qualities,  it  need  not 
excite  our  surprise  that  so  few  have  succeeded  in  this  line  of 
the  Drama.  And  when«a  man,  in  whom  the  existence  of 
every  requisite  ability  is  acknowledged,  turns  his  attention  to 
«uch  subjects,  we  must  peruse  the  result  with  the  most  lively 
anxiety.'  That  Lord  Byron  can  wi'ite  Well  and  forciby  must 
be  universally  allowed — whether  he  has  failed  or  not  in  the 
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present  iB8tano9-**wbether  he  has  realrzed  or  disappoiotad 
9W  higb  hope9  is  our  present  matter  of  enquiry. 
.  The  genius  of  literature  had  long  wept  over  the  declining 
state  of  the  drama ;  Us  atmosphere  seemed  too  rare,  too  light 
for  the  wing  of  our  modern  poets,  or  perhaps  they  thought 
iame  was  more  easily  purohased  in  any  other  literary  pursuit. 
But  after  a  silence  of  too  many  years,  the  reputation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was    redeemed  by  the  appearance  of 
''  Bertram."    This  play  has  certainly  many  faults — the  offei|«^ 
fiive  part  pf  the  plot  might  have  been  safely  omitted— Tao4. 
the  expressions  are  often  affectedly  obsolete ;  but  the  poetry 
is  beautiful ;  and  like  the  eagle's  flight,  though  Maturio  has 
sometimes  approached  the  earth,  he  has  likewise  soared  be<* 
yopd  the  hope  of  competition  by  any  weaker  pinion — The 
eagle's  flight  is  above  the  clouds  of  the  lower  regions— and 
Maturin  has  attained  a   rank  among  dramatic    writers  ia 
which  few  can  hope  to, rival  him.     Many  writers  have  foI"> 
lowed  his  example,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  applauses  whicb 
**  Bertram"  obtained  for  the  strength  of  its  language  and  th^ 
intense  interest  of  its  plot — applauses  so  loud,  that  the  cen- 
sures of  the  moralist  were  lost  in  the  general  acclamation. 
But  a  new  class  of  poets  arose  who  adopted  the  dramatic 
form  for  the  conveyance  of  their  sentiments,  though  their 
works  are  confessedly    intended    only  for  closet   perusal. 
Milman's  '^  Fall  of  Jerusalem"  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
of   these — if  we  except  Lord    Byron's   *'  Manfred"    from 
whence  the  idea  of  this  species  of  composition  was  originally 
borrowed.     We  are  left  In  some  doubt  by  his  Lordship  whe* 
ther  his  present  production  should  be  classed  under  the  old 
legitimate  head  of  tragedy,  or  of  this  more  modern  dramatic 
poem.     He   professes  that    he    has    had   no    view    to   the 
stage.     He  says  that  in  its  present  state,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
very  exalted  object  of  ambition-^that  he  cannot  conceive 
any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at  the  mercies  of 
an    audience,   whose  verdict   is  decisive,    though  they  are 
incompetent  to  judge — and  that  were  he  capable  of  writing; 
a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  would 
give. him  no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain, — From  theso 
remarks  we  might  conclude   that   he    intended    *'  Marino 
Faliero"  to  be  only  a  Dramatic  Poem — but  we  rather  think. 
he  Intended  it  as  a  specimen  of  perfect  tragedy  of  which  an 
£agl]sh  stage  and  an  English  audience  were  unworthy.    Ho/ 
does  not  seem  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  country- 
ipen's  taste,  and  his  leng  residence  in  one  of  the  most  cor* 
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rapt  cities  in  Earope  has  not  tended  to  remove  bis  prejadices. 
An  English  audieoce  would  perhaps  more  loudly  express 
their  disapprobation  of  any  reprehensible  parts  of  his  Lord- 
ship's tragedy,  than  would  suit  his  Italianized  ears;  and 
hence  arises  the  indirect  insult  which  he  has  thrown  on  them 
in  this  part  of  his  preface.  Drawing  this  inference  from  bis 
declaration,  we  will  examine  his  tragedy  on  the  groand  of 
Its  fitness  for  representation  before  competent  judges.  In 
order,  however,  to  render  our  observations  intelligible  we 
must  preface  them  by  a  short  outline  of  the  plot  of  *<  the 
Doge  of  Venice." 

Marino  Faliero  was  descended  from  a  noble  Venetian  fa- 
mily which  had  at  two  distant  periods  given  a  Doge  to  the 
city.  Marino's  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  wars  of  the  re- 
public with  the  Huns  and  the  Genoese  had  raised  him  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Venetian  army,  and  afterwards 
without  any  personal  solicitation,  he  was  elected  Doge.  He 
was  at  this  period  of  an  advanced  age.  His  disposition  we 
will  describe  in  the  poet's  own  words : 


a 


-  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit 


Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame* 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourished  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless,  that  it  would  consume 
Lees  hardy  clay^^Tiroe  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.    Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who 
In  the  first  bunt  of  passion  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow^  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity:  his  thoughts. 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  years. 
Not  their  decreptitwde 

When  he  had  held  the  Dukedom  about  nine  montlis,  a  noble 
youth,named  Steno,  during  some  festivities  at  the  palace  incur- 
red his  displeasure  by  insulting  one  of  the  Duchess's  women. 
Marino  **  ordered  that  he  should  be  kicked  off  the  solajo, 
and  the  esquires  of  the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the 
solajo  accordingly."  Sleno,  in  revenge,  when  the  feast  was 
over,  wrote  on  the  Duke's  chair  '*  Marino  Faliero^  the  hus* 
band  of  the  fair  wife ;  others  kiss  her,  but  he  keeps  her^  It 
was  discovered  that  Steno  was  the  writer,  and  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  council.  The  action  of  the  Drama 
commences  here. — The  result  of  the  council's  deliberation 
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and  the  manner  in  which  Marino  bears  it,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  extract: 


Doge. 


Beriuccio. 


Doge, 

Btrtuccio. 


Take  thou  this  paper :— — 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes; 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Patience^  my  dear  uncle: 
Why  do  you  tremble  thus  ?  nay>  doubt  not^  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wished. 

Say  on. 
(Reading  J  "  Decreed 

'*  In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
"  That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 
"  Guihy  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
"  Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 

"  The  following  words ." 

Doge,  Would*st  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Would'st  thou  repeat  them — thou,  a  Faliero^ 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonor  of  our  bouse. 
Dishonor *d  in  its  chief— that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Vtnice,  first  of  cities?— To  the  sentence. 
Forgive  me,  my  ^ood  lord  3  I  will  obey  — 
fReadiJ  "  That  Michel  Sieno  be  detained  a  month 
In  close  arrest.** 

Proceed.' 

My  lord,  'tis  finish'd. 
How,  say  you? — finish'd  !  do  I  dream  ?•— *tis  ftilse^- 
Give  me  the  p^\}^r-^  (snatches  the  paper  and  reads  J 

"  "Tis  decreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Steno*'— Nephew,  thine  arm ! 

Nay, 
Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uneall'd  for  — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Stop,  sir-— stir  Bot-^ 
Tis  past. 

I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence- 
It  is  not  honorable  in  the  forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty. to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  you^  and  even 
To  them,  as  b^ing  your  subjects  ;  but  'tis  not 
Yet  without  remedy  :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined. 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 
Think  you  not  thus  good  uncle  ?     Why  do  you  stand 
So  fixed  ?  You  heed  me  not :— 1  pray  you,  hear  me  ! 

VOL.  I. — NO.  V.  3   D 


Beriuccio, 


Doge. 

Beriuccio, 
Doge, 


Bertuedo, 


Doge. 
Beriuccio, 
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Dog€. 


Bertuceio, 
Dog€, 


Berhtccio, 
Doge. 

Bertuceio, 


Doge. 

Marino 
Senators : 


f Dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offering  to  trample 
on  it,  exclaims  as  he  is  withheld  by  hii  nephewpj 
Oh  !  that  the  Saracen  were  in  St.  Mark's ! 
Thus  would  1  do  him  homage. 

For  the  sake 
Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  ray  lord  -> 

Away ! 
Oh  !  that  the  Grnoe^e  were  in  the  |K>rt ! 
Oh  !  that  the  Htms  whom  i  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace. 

'Tis  not  well 
In  Venice*  Duke  to  say  so. 

Venice'  Duke  •! 
Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him. 
That  he  may  do  me  ri^ht. 

If  you  forget 
Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passkm. 

The  Duke  of  Venice 

(vnterrwptxng  him, J  There  is  no  such  thing. 

It  is  a  word — nay,  worse,  a  worthless  by- word,  &cJ 

transfer?  all  his    resentment  from    Steno  to  the 


"  A  slave  insults  roe — I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands  ^  if  he  refuse  it 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it.** 

.  A  Conspiracy  bad  beeo  already  formed  in  the  city  against 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  Marino  joins  it ;  but  one  of 
the  conspirators,  Bertram,  less  hardened  than  the  rest, 
wishles.to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  Lioni,  and  by  his  im« 
prudence  the  plot  is  discovered.  The  principal  conspirators 
are  ordered  to  execution,  and  the  Duke  Marino  is  decapi- 
tated. 

There  are  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies  in  this  tragedy,  but  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  its  more  prominent  beauties  and 
defects. 

As  the  Incidents  are  borrowed  from  history  it  required 
otily  an  exertion  of  judgment  to  arrange  them. — In  this 
Lord  Byron  has  been  successful.  Yet  the  plot  is  generally 
uninteresting — our  compassion  is  not  once  excited  for  the 
fiery  and  relentless  old  doge,  who  could  plan  the  murder  of 
all  his  fqrmer  companions  to  revenge  an  imaginary  Insult- 
imaginary,  for  we  must  recollect  that  the  conspiracy  owes  its 
origin  only  in  a  remote  degree  to.Steno's  offence — Instead 
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of  pity  for  his  death  we  rather  rejoice  at  the  frustration  of 
YiilaioByy  which  could  cloak  itself  under  the  imposing  g;arb 
of  patriotism,  hoping  to 

*'  wash  away 
All  stains  in  freedom's  fountains.*' 

In  excuse  for  this  defect,  Lord  Byron  may  plead  his  close 
preservation  of  historical  truth — but  we  answer  him  that  be 
shoald  not  have  wasted  his  attention  on  a  subject  which  even 
his  genius  could  not  make  interesting.  ^^  The  Doge  of 
VeDice"  is  certainly  a  beautiful  poem,  and  if  a  regular  chorus 
had  been  introduced,  would  be  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
Greek  tragedy ;  but  our  taste  is  not  now  modelled  on  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  and  we  cannot  admire  cold  and  studied 
and  elaborate  descriptions,  so  unlike  those  of  our  Shakespeare, 
whose  faults  (and  they  are  many)  are  forgotten  in  the  bril- 
liancy and  verisimilitude  of  bis  portraits. 

The  character  of  Marianna  might  well  be  omitted — She  is 
introduced  but  once,  and  then  only  that  the  Duchess  may,  in 
answer  to  her  ridiculous  and  impertinent  questions,  tell  her 
that  she  married  in  obedience  to  her  father's  commands,  and 
that  she  never  loved  any  one  but  her  husband.  Angiolina, 
the  Duchessr,  is  of  too  cold  a  temperament  for  the  heroine  of 
a  drama — Her  philosophic  sentiments  may  sometimes  excite 
our  admiration  and  respect,  but  we  would  rather  see  an  ex« 
ample  of  that  softness  and  tenderness  so  beautiful  in  the  fe- 
male character,  than  of  an  almost  stoic  firmness,  that  at  the 
moment  of  her  husband's  condemnation,  can  bestow  a  tirade 
of  sixty  lines  on  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief.  Lord  Byron*s 
"  Angiolina"  can  never  be  compared  to  his  Medora.  We 
also  think  he  has  slightly  departed  from  the  dignity  of  tra- 
gedy in  making  CalendarOy  however  wroth,  spit  at  the  weak* 
hearted  Bertram, 

The  unities  (to  speak  technically)  are  well  preserved— as 
well  perhaps,  as  the  subject  would  admit ;  but  we  find  little 
of  that  intensity  of  thought  which  we  expected  from  the 
author  of  '*  Childe  Harold,'*  To  atone  for  this,  we  meet 
but  few  Byronic  passages;  the  sentiments  are  more  philan- 
thropic— more  than  usually  divested  of  the  dark  and  gloon^ 
grandeur  which  may  render  us  dissatisfied  ^ith  humanity, 
but  cannot  please  us.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  style  is 
bold — the  language  nervous,  plain  and  without  bombast-i- 
and  there  are  some  bursts  of  passion  from  Marino  that 
more  fully  explain  his  character  than  the  longest  description^ 
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Several  of  the  scenes  are  well  conducted  ; — that,  of  which 
we  have  extracted  a  P^rt,  between  the  Doge  and  his  nephew 
— the  first  meeting  or  the  Doge  and  Israel — the  introdoction 
of  the  Doge  to  the  assembled  conspirators — Lioni's  interview 
with  Bertram — and  the  parting  of  the  Doge  from  Anglolioa, 
previous  to  his  Execution,  are,  each,  excellent.  We  extract 
the.Doge'«  last  address  to  Angiolina. 

Doge.  Then  farewell^  Angiulina! — one  embrace- 

Forgive  the  old  man  who  bath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory— 
I  would  not  asit  so  much  for  me  still  living 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now. 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 
Besides^  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years. 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  name. 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o*er  the  grave,  1  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  Idve,  or  friendship,  or  esteeni. 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
Fiom  ostentatious  kinsmen  ;  in  one  hour 
1  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life. 
And  out-lived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart. 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpair*d  but  not  a  clamorous  grief 
Still  keep. — -— — Thou  turnest  so  pale— alas  !  she  famfs. 
She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse!— Guards!  lend  your  aid-* 
]  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  *tis  belter. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  Eternal. — Call  her  women*— 
One  look !  how  cold  her  band  !  as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers.    Gently  tend  her. 
And  take  my  last  thanks. — I  am  ready  now. 

There  are  also  many  passages  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
their  author — Many  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  en  his 
moral  feelings. 

We  are  sorry  to  meet  such  sentences  as  the  following : 

I  asked  no  remedy,  but/rom  the  1aw«- 
1  sought  no  vengeance,  but  redress  by  law— 
I  called  no judgei^  but  those  named  by  law— - 

Again — 

The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  bath  a  wife  whobe  fuilh  is  sweet  to  him. 
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Again — 


Who  hftth  a  home  whose  heart  is  dear  to  him^ 
'  Who  hath  a  qame  whose  honor's  all  to  him. 

Yoo  would  but  lop  the  hand  and  I  the  head  : 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master: 
You  would  but  puoish  Sreooj  I  theseuate.* 


Again— 

Beninlende,  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state, 
Angwl'ma,    He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state  ; 

He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state  ; 

He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 
One  of  tht  CounciU 

,  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betrayed  the  state. 

Angiolina.    And  hut  for  him  there  had  now  been  no  state^ 

To  save  or  to  destroy,  &c» 

Again — 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  8way*d  as  sovereigns ; 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign. 

This  is  a  mere  imitation  of  some  of  the  most  unworthy 
passages  of  Shal^espeare — in  Richard  Sd,  we  meet, 

"  She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  ! ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she ; 
.  These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they. 

Again — 

I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  killed  him; 

1  had  a  husband,  till  a  Richard  killed  htm  ;- 

Thou  had'st  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  killed  him  ; 

Thou  had*8t  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  killed  him. 
Dwih,  1  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him  j 

I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him : 
Q.  Mar.       Thou  had*st  a  Clarence  too  and  Richard  killed  him. 

It  is  needless  to  bring  any  more  instances  to  show  the  ser- 
vility and  bad  judgment  of  the  imitation. 

*  The  ctreonistaneeB  of  Lord  Oxford's  impeachment  in  the  reign  of  George  !• 
■re  familiar  to  every  reader.  When  Walpole  had  impeached  Lord  Bolingbroke 
of  high  treason.  Lord  Coningsby  standing  up,  exclaimed,  <<  The  worthy  chairman 
has  impeached  the  hand,  but  I  impeach  (he  head :  he  has  impeached  the  clerk,  but 
I  the  Justice:  he  has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  I  the  master.  I  impeach  Robert 
carl  of  Oxford,  <fec."  The  transfer  of  this  idea  into  the  tragedy  may  be  excusable  ; 
but  Lord  Byron  should  have  acknowledged  bis  obligations  in  this  and  ona  or  two 
other  pasaages. 
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These  fanlty  passages  are,  however,  few  in  namber ;  iq 
general  the  langnage  deserves  a  high  poetical  character,  if 
grandeur  of  imagery  and  sublimity  of  style  and  sentiment 
can  form  a  just  title  We  do  not  meet  a  superabundance  of 
that  metaphor,  that  fanciful  allusion,  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired in  our  modern  poets — but  in  our  opinion  the  tragedy 
does  not  suffer  by  its  absence.  We  subjoin  the  following 
soliloquy  of  Lioni,  as  a  proof  of  our  assertion : 

LmL  ^  "I  will  try 

Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits  :  '(is 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave. 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brightened.     What  a  sttllneii! 

[  Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where  the  tall  torches*  glare,  and  silver  lamps* 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls. 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 
Which  sbow'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  tfiey  were,* 
There  age  essaying  to  recal  the  past. 
After  lung  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  iaiihfu]  mirror, 
Prankt  forth  in  ail  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,   which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believ'd  iteelf  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  youth  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish 'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health. 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesume  press 
Of  flushed  and  crowded  wass'ailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  8o  shall  waste  them  tilt  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  ro^e  odours,  and  the  flowera— 
The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace^ 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled  -,  the  thin  robes 

'  "^    hm  vcrlMl  inaccnracles  aUaded  to  Jo  p*  386  are  of  this  deseriptioa* 
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Floating  like  light  clouds  'Iwixt  oar  gaze  and  heaven ; 
The. many  twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylpb-like. 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well- 
Ail  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene^ 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments — ^art  and  nature^ 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes»  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch*d  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage>  which  ofSen      f 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirsr>  . 
Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  watcn— 
Worlds  mirrored  in  the  ocean«  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glasai 
And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  eartb>  spreads  its  blue  depths. 
Softened  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way. 
Serenely  smoothing  o*er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 
Whose  porphyry  pillai s,  and  whose  costly  fronts. 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 
Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 
Seem^ach  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear*d  up  from  out  the  waters,  bcarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  arclritecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 
Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record.     All  is.gentle:  nought 
Stirs  rudely;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 
The  tinklingsof  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress. 
And  cautious  opening  of  the  easement,  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 
Fair  as  ihe  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part,     / 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice. 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre  strings  at  the  sight ; — the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  swimming  gondolas. 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse  ; 
Some  dusky  shadow  chequering  the  Rialto  | 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire. 
Are  all  the  sight  and  sounds  which  here  peivade 
The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city— 
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How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 

1  thank  thc'e,  night!  foi  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodenients,  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate  :  and  with  the  blessing 

Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, — 

Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this. 

There  is  still  one  ground  on  which  this  tragedy  merits  con- 
sideration. A  drama,  lilce  the  present,  as  it  admits  a  greater 
Tariety  of  characters,  affords  a  greater  latitude  for  the  noble 
anther's  genins  than  any  of  his  former  prodnetions.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  diflBcult  ofBces  of  a  dramatic  writer  to  pre- 
serve distinctly  the  humors  and  tempers  of  his  personages ; 
and  in  this  respect  Lord  Byron  has  perfectly  succeeded ;  but 
we  think,  notwithstanding  his  excuse,  that  he  has  drawn  too 
deeply  oti  **  Venice  Preserved."  Lord  Byron's  "  Bertram" 
is  Otway's  "  Jaiiier"— "  Israel"  is  Otway's  "  Pierre"— 
"  Calendaro"  is  Otway's  "  Renault,"— but  indeed  "  Angi- 
olina"  is  not  Otway's  '<  Belvidera."  There  are  coincidences 
in  language,  sentiment,  and  circumstance,  and  they  are  in- 
excusable. He  seems  to  have  known  them — he  mentions 
one  particularly,  and  alludes  to  the  rest.  This  heightens  his 
offence,  and  converts  his  excuse  into  a  mockery.  Why 
should  he  not  have  altered  the  offensive  passages  ? — why  ap- 

Eropriate  to  himself  the  ideas  of  another  ? — They  answered 
is  purpose — he  knew  they  were  not  his — but  he  kept  them. 
Nor  is  history  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  resemblance  of  the 
plots  and  incidents.  He  should  not  have  chosen  a  subject 
which  could  not  be  handled  without  an  imitation  of  Otway's 
style  and  plot ;  and  we  find  that  the  most  striking  coinci- 
dences are  where  he  deserted  the  path  of  history,  and  altered 
the  facts  to  suit  them  to  his  own  convenience.  We  ailade 
particularly  to  the  assignation  of  the  Doge  to  meet  Israel  at 
midnight,  and  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  ally  to  the 
conspirators,  which  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
parallel  parts  of  "  Venice  Preserved,"  to  escape  the  least 
attentive  reader. 

We  will  notice  in  our  next  number  "  The  Prophecy  of 
Dante,"  which  is  included  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
"  Doge  of  Venice."  We  have  also  been  obliged  to  postpone 
our  review  of  Mr.  Haynes's  Tragedy  of  **  Conscience  *' 
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I. 

The  minaret-criers  voice  was  ringing. 

Deep,  Bolemnly,  and  slow ; 
The  antelope  was  gaily  springing. 

To  meet  the  freshening  eastern  glow;-— 
Each  heart  was  light — each  soul  was  burning 

Witb  pure  deyotion*6  sacred  theme. 
And  evVy  eye  instinctive  turning 

To  gaze  upon  the  morning  beam  ! 

II. 
When  Conrad's  bark  flew  o'er  the  water 

That  laves  the  shore  of  Istambol, 
And  with  him  stern  Barhaddan's  danghter^ 

Far  from  her  haughty  Sire's  control. 
They  loved— they  lived  but  for  each  other,  ' 

Eiistence  held  nought  worth  beside. 
And  now,  in  semblance  of  her  brother. 

He  bears  lier  o'er  the  flashing  tide. 

III. 
The  waves  lay  still  and  silent,  gleaming 

Beneath  the  sun's  resplendent  glow; 
And  purity's  own  tears  were  streaming 

From  beauteous  Imma's  eyes  below. 
While  COnrad,  warm  with  love  and  glorj,  . 

As  high  his  ardent  bosom  swells, 
.  Steers  down  that  sea,  renowned  in  story, 
.  That  issues  from  the  Dardanelles  I 

IV. 
There  oft  in  days  whose  light  has  wander*d 

'  From  all,  but  aching  mem'ry's  eye. 
Had  freedom  reared  her  glorious  standard. 

And  crushed  the  slaves  of  tyranny. 
But  now,  alas !  the  flame  is  blasted. 

That  burned  so  pure  in  ages  past. 
And  freedom's  apirit  worn  and  wasted. 

Lies  cold  beneath  oppression's  blast* 

V. 
Oh»  thou,  who  led'st  the  van  of  battle 

Around  that  memorable  rock. 
While  sabres*  clash,  and  armour's  rattle. 

Resounded  like  the  tempest's  shook; 
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Say,  could  not  out  yoo  > •  Itft,  inherit 
Amid  thi9  wide  world's  wifd«rnefl»— 
One  8|»ark  of  that  immortal  aptrit. 
Which  warmed  your  heart  at  Salamit? 

VI. 
And  ye  who  held  the  poal  of  danger^ 

The  passage  of  Thermop>l»— • 
And  braved  the  ihousanda  of  tlia  atnmger^ 

The  guardian  bend  of  liberty— 
Ob,  vraken  from  your  tomb  of  honor. 

And  ate  tlie  kuid  ye  lured  in  vain, 
C^iwsral«— a  despot*s  eurse  upon  her. 
And  writhing  iwdersiaTery's  chain  l«* 

VIL 
No  longer  are  her  btlb  retaraing 
Ihe  echoes  of  the  Theban  lyre. 
But  mwie'a  soul,  Hke  ft-eedom  'a»  mcMrnKlf 

Remembrance  of  her  former  fire. 
The  spirit  *b  fled-»the  form  *8  remaining. 

Alike  devoid  of  life  and  light,— 
While  slavish  hands  her  sons  are  chaining. 
They  gaze  conCenfcd  on  the  sight. 

Vllf. 
Yet  there  ia  one  wheee  manly  daring 

Hath  proved  him  worthy  nobler  fame. 
Whose  wounded  heart  'a  yet  proudly  wtukig 

The  traces  of  a  hoHer  flaaae. 
One  who  had  still  through  each  profaalioa. 
Preserved  in  mind  his  country's  wrong. 
And  oaoumtd  in  teara  her  degradation,-^ 
The  land  of  liberty  and  song  1 

IX. 
For  her  he  braved  war,  death,  and  danger. 

For  her  defied  the  Islamite, — 
An  eailed,  outcast,  homeless  ranger^^ 

He  krved  heir,  though  he  coald  not  right, 
Ye%,  Conrad !  in  thy  heart  the  feeling 

Still  bums  86  purely  as  before. 
Though. softer  thoi^hta,  like  music  stealing. 
Would  bkl  thee  other  shrines  adore  1 

X 
Twer4  vain  to  tell  the  dawn  of  paaaioB, 

Where,  how,  or  when,  they  met  and  loved  ; 
Or  how^  amid  each  dire  oppressioOf 

Their  faithful  hearts  more  constant  proved. 
A  prisoner  in  her  &tber*8  towers, 

Sha  f^ead  hiaa  froitt  his  aervile  ohahw,, 
And  left  with  him,  her  native  bowers. 
To  range  o'er  faf— fhr  distant  plains* 
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Now  thniugli  the  Bonny  watcn  «teeria^, . 

They  think  ii«t  of  tke  dangere  o'er » 
While  hope^  each  erdeDt  boson  ebeeriiiy« 

Points  fondly  to  that  happy  shorn, 
Where  peace  and  joy«  in  sweet  commuoion, 

Vntte  all  hearts  iii  lastiug;  ties,«-« 
A  epotles^  undivided  union 

Of  nature's  dearest  synpafthics ! 

XI. 
Light  hounding  o*er  the  aleradeas  biliow. 

The  bark  still  glided  smoothly  on ; 
While  Imma  frofn  her  wave^rodked  pilloii^ 

Sat  gtaipg  on  the  setting  sun. 
Whose  rays^  io  ocean's  bed  retiring* 

lUfleded  in  the  gorgeous  west 
A  ehaiii  of  hrllliancy*  tnspiriag 

Devotion  tn  each  Meslen  breast* 

Xli. 
*Twas  when  the  dey'e  last  fires  were  endingj 

And  twilight  breathed  hcreweetest  apells 
Around  those  fairy  shores,  extending 

Their  boundaries  from  the  Dardanelles, 
That  Conrad,  to  his  bosom  pressing 

The  long. loved  partner  of  his  soul. 
Received  the  christian's  holiest  blesiing. 

And  spurned  the  Islamite^s  controul. 

XUI. 
Where  bright  and  clear,  the  waves  are  sweeping 

In  murmurs  from  the  Dardan  shore. 
That  land — where  history  still  sits  weeping 

The  loet  remains  of  glory  o'er$«* 
There  where  the  huecaes  lightly  aighkig 

From  lone  Mauot  Ida's  ruined  -aide, 
Ane  ecareely  to  the  waves  replying. 

So  soft  and  silently  they  glide  j 

A  lonely  islet,  bright  and  blooming. 

Amid  the  waves  its  bosom  rears. 
Fanned  by  the  gentlest  gales  perfuming 

its  roses,  gemmed  with  nature's  t«Ars  j 
And  there  a  aky  fur  ever  stniliog. 

Above  them  spreads  ks  Iraaven  of  ligM, 
0*er  scenes  of  loneliness,  beguiling 

The  withered  heart  of  half  its  blight. 

XV. 
There  in  that  isle,  dear,  bright,  enchanting, 

Xike  some  sweet  Paradise  unknown. 
Where  nought  hut  love  before  was  wanting 

To  make  its  gweetness  all  his  own ; 
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They  live — ^Temored  from  strife  and  sorrow. 

They  live  a  life  of  endless  bliss, — 
And  ho|ie  can  paint  no  brighter  morrow^ 

No  scene  more  exquisite  than  this ! 

XVI. 
And  Imma's  souh  with  rapture  burning. 

The  Christian's  ballow'd  blessing  feels  i 
And  now  from  Mecca's  idol  turning,     , 

To  the  same  God  of  Nature  kneels. 
And  as  the  day-beam,  pure  and  splendid* 

To  all  its  influence  imparts, 
Eeligion*s  holiest  light  hath  blended 

With  Love's — to  bless  their  sinless  hearts. 

XVIL 
The  flower  that  decks  the  wild  earth's  bosom. 

And  blooms  so  bright  to  human  eyes. 
Is  not  so  precious  as  the  blossom 

That  twines  in  bowers  of  Paiadise. 
But  wbcre's  th«  hand,  so  rude,  would  sever 

Of  earth  and  heaven  tlie  sacred  ties } 
Oh,  let  them  mingle  ever— ever, 

'Till  feeling  cease  and  passion  dies ! 


SONG. 


Ob,  dear,  ever  dear,  as  thou  wert  to  my  heart. 
Yet  never  more  dear  than  this  moment  thou  art ; 
1  could  leave  Ihee  to  wander  in  exile  for  years. 
If  my  absence  could  rob  thy  pale  ch6ek  of  its  tears. 

In  silence  and  sorrow — in  darkness  and  shame. 
When  the  cold  world  frown 'd  on  my  desolate  name, 
I  have  turned  with  a  spirit  unbroken  and  free. 
To  gaze  on  thy  blue  eye— still  precious  tome. 

When  the  ties  of  affection  were  wither'd  and  gone. 
And  I  stood  in  the  bleak  world,  friendless  and  lone, 
Like  Che  mourner  that  weepso'er  (he  tomb  oft  be  dead. 
Thy  spirit  was  near  me  when  others  had  fled. 

Oh,  sHIl  be  it  nigh !— on  my  desolate  heart 
Let  it  fling  a  last  gleam  of  iU  light  ere  we  part; 
It  cannot  past  scenes  of  enchantment  recal. 
It  may  tell  ma— I  am  not  forgotten  by  all!-^ 
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Full  many  a  day  has  wing*d  away. 
In  joy,  or  care,  or  sorrow  j 

And  many  a  nighl  of  dear  delight. 
That  brought  a  joyless  morrow; 

Since  last  I  penn'd  for  thee,  dear  friend. 
The  thoughts  that  filled  my  bosom. 

Remembrances  of  days  of  bliss- 
Ob,  that  I  e*er  bhould  lose  *em  ! 

Yet  trust  me,  by  that  beaming  eye. 

Where,  purity  seems  blended 
With  ev'ry  grace  we  love  to  trace. 

In  woman  comprehended ; 
I  would  not  change  my  fancy's  range. 

My  feelings  at  this  minute. 
For  all  the  smiles  or  witching  wiles. 

That  memory  has  in  if. 

Oh,  I  have  known — and  felt  alone 

The  wild  delights  of  feeling ; 
The  sigh  sincere — the  burning  tear. 

Along  my  blanched  cheek  stealing ; 
And  I  have  wept,  when  others  slept. 

O'er  hearts  lung  separated. 
When  evry  tear,  to  feeling  dear. 

By  Love  was  consecrated. 

Forgive  me  then,  if  still  my  pen 

Conveys  the  trace  uf  sadness; 
The  heart  that's  broke  by  sorrow's  stroke. 

Can  never  ring  with  gladness. 
But  why  should  i  thus  grieve  and  sigh 

For  pleasures  past  and  faded  ? 
New  flowers  may  bloom  on  memory's  tomb. 

And  Hope  again  be  wreathed. 

Yet  oh  !  if  e'er  one  silent  tear 

Of  rapture  warms  my  senses, 
.*Tis  when  I  mark  that  lingering  spark. 

Which  life's  delight  enhances. 
That  syropai  hy  so  pure  and  free. 

To  kindred  souls  united. 
That  purer  love  which  dwells  above. 

Where  love  is  never  blighted. 
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To  Maria  ia  SwHaeitend. 

Farewell^and  •h,  before  I  go. 

Forgive  this  short  intrusion  ; 
<     It  comes  from  one  whom  few  have  known. 

But  in  his  mind's  seclusion. 
Frpm  one  who  stilly  in  weal  or  ill« 

Shall  ceue  to  love  thee  ntver^ 
Whose  secret  prayer  shall  guard  from  care. 

For  ever  and  for  ever ! 
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Maria !    our  young  days  were  twin*^ 

As  one  tlow'r  blossoms  thro*  another. 
The  blast  that  was  to  one  unkind 

Was  alwa}i6  sure  to  blight  (he  other: 
Our  moments  are  not  as  they  were. 

And  times  and  things  hsTe  far  estranged  Uf, 
It  18  not,  Hure,  the  hand  of  eare, 

Maria  !  that  can  thus  have  chang'd  us  ? 

For  tho'  to  me  ii&*s  aspect  wears 

But  little  that  my  heart  is  seeking. 
For  thee,  a  brighter  path  ap^iears  \ 

For  thee,  a  brighter  &ky  is 
And  can  it  be  that  newer  things, 

(As  on  the  sand  fintsh  trodden- tnaoes 
Blot  out  the  past,)  which  absence  briqgs 

Have  razed  old  thoughts  of  former  faces  ? 

Lausanne  has  lakes  of  deeper  blue. 

And  wilder  scenes  of  nature  bind  thee; 
But  hath  she  hearts  more  £and«  more  true 

Than  those  thou'st  left  to  mourn  behind  Ihce? 
Thou  meet*st  a  charm  on  evVy  hill. 

That  breathes  below— around— above  thee — 
But  ah !  it  wants  that  something  stilJ 

Of  home  that  greets,  and  hearts  that  love  theet 

Maria !  those  young  days  are  past. 

Remembrance  yet  must  grieve  to  lose  .'em. 
Whose  dial.shadows  to  the  last 

Flay*d  lightly  over  beauty's  bosom  ! 
And  ev'ry  twine  of  mem'ry*s  chain 

Lies  hidden  now,  and  cold,  and  darkling, 
'Till  thy  electric  toiiph  again 

8hall  set  the  links  of  pleasure  sparkling ! 
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GLENDALOUC^H. 


The  moon  is  rising  in  her  pride 

0*er  Glendalough*s  ronaantic  tide* 

And  sheds  the  night- beam  calm  and  cUary 

To  bathe  it  in  the  waters  there  ; 

And  all  is  silent ;  not  a  sound 

Is  heard  along  the  shores  around. 

But  where  the  momentary  breeze 

Is  wandering  sometimes  thro*  the  trees^ 

And  wings  along  the  smiling  lake. 

To  keep  the  waters  still  awake. 

How  sweet !  to  sit  in  such  an  hour. 
On  Glendalough*s  enchanting  shore. 
And  think  on  those  who  *ve  passed  away. 
Like  the  blight  hours  of  yesterday. 
Whose  memory  still  in  sadness  rolls. 
Like  plaintive  music  o*er  our  souk ; 
And  watch  the  quick  and  trembling  gleam. 
That  flashes  from  the  sparkling  stream. 
And  hear  the  dipping  of  the  oars. 
That  shoot  along  the  distant  shores. 
Wafting  perhaps  some  blooming  bride. 
With  him  she  loves,  along  the  tide. 
Oh  !  why  should  moonlight  ever  leave 
The  bosom  of  that  sleeping  wave  ? 
Why  should  those  waters  ever  gleam 
To  any  but  the  midnight  beam  ? 
They  look  so  lovely,  lovelier  still 
Than  when  the  sun  is  o'er  the  hill. 
And  shine  so  mildly  that  the  moon 
When  e*er  she  leaves  them,  leaves  too  soon ! 

*rwas  night — a  lovely  night  like  this. 
When  all  around  was  breathing  bliss. 
And  schemed  t*  invite  the  blue-eyed  makia. 
To   wander  thro*  those  witching  shades. 
When  Desmond  gently  pulled  his  oar 
Along  the  winding  of  the  shore. 
To  where  ai)li£r*s  projecting  brow 
Hung  beetling  o*er  the  lake  below. 
Where  the  brown  rocks  for  ever  gav» 
A  cheerless  welcome  to  the  wave, 
That  sometimes  rolled  it's  snowy  foam 
Around  them  as  around  it*s  home. 
With  Desmond  there  his  lovely  bride 
Sat  gazing  on  the  tranquil  tide. 
And  sometimes  as  they  steer*d  along. 
Would  sing  to  him  some  plaiativc  soog ; 
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But  ofrner  far,  the  deep  drawn  sigh 
Would  speak  her  soul's  despondency. 
Unhappy  girl !  where  are  the  hours 
Thai  brighten'd  o'er  thy  early  bowers. 
When  in  thy  childhood's  innocent  day. 
Life's  loveliest  flow'rets  strew'd  thy  way  ? 
Where  the  delights,  that  once  possessed 
The  thoughtless  feelings  of  thy  breast? 
Unhappy  girl !  the  halo  's  fled. 
Thai  once  was  seen  around  thy  head. 
And  wit  h  it  all  thy  beauty's  bloom 
Lies  drooping  o'er  an  early  tomb. 
Yes,  every  hour  of  bliss  has  past^ 
Like  summer  blossoms  on  the  blast  ^ 
And. even  the  hopes  that  lie  enshrin'd. 
Now  in  thy  lost  bewildered  mind 
Must  &oori,  alas  !  too  soon  decay. 
And  like  the  others,  fade  away ! 

"  Here,  in  these  solitary  shades. 
And  Glendalout^h,  thy  lonely  glades. 
Remote  from  all,  it  may  be  ours. 
To  see  at  last  a  few  bright  hours ; 
Hours  that  will  bring  no  more  to  mind. 
The  sorrows  we  have  lefi  behind. 
Yes;  here  my  Emma,  we  may  dwell. 
Nor  fear  that  we  shall  love  too  well. 
Here  we  may  live  alone  and  love. 
Heedless  of  all  but  heaven  above, 
*  And  those  dear  souls  now  far  away. 
Companions  of  our  happier,  day. 
Then  weep  not,  love — that  wandering  tear 
But  (ells  that  sorrow  *s  lurking  near. 
Oh  !  weep  not  so ; — if  there 's  a  shore. 
Where  this  world's  woes  are  known  no  more. 
We'll  meet  again,  in  that  bright  sphere,. 
The  ^n*le  souls  we  cherished  here.*' 

"  Oh,  yes" — the  lovely  giil  leplies. 
While  tears  are  floating  in  her  eyes, 
"  Those  wild  sequestered  scenes  shall  be, 
A  world  of  happiness  for  me ; — 
But  think  not  that  those  tears  are  shed 
For  my  lost  home, — for  pleasures  fled ; 
Or  that  1  weep  for  those  sweet  flowers. 
That  brightened  once  my  childhood's  houn;- 
Oh  !  think  not,  that  the  frequent  sigh 
Is  heaved  for  days  of  bliss  gone  by  -, 
For  thou  art  v^orth  them  ail  to  me — 
*Ti8  hafipiness  to  weep  with  tbee!--^ 
Yet  blame  me  not,  if  for  a  while. 
These  lips  meet  thine  without  a  smile. 
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If  one  lone,  solitary  tear 
Should  flow  for  those  who  once  were  dear  i 
-   Since  I  have  left,  lor  thee  alone. 
All  that  this  bosom  called  its  own» 
And  bear  with  me  away,— oh !  worse ! 
Remembrance  of  a  lather's  curse !— - 
For  thee,  thus  lonely  do  I  roam. 
Far  from  my  injured  father's  home^ 
And  tread  this  solitary  wild, 
Aa  exiled,  execrated  child  ! — 
Yet,  shall  one  blossom  bloom  for  me. 
If  it  be  mine  to  live  with  thee  $  ' 

To  chear  this  blighled  soul,  and  bless 
The  midniglit  of  its  loneliness  ! — 

As  thus  she  spoke,  her  young  soul  fllittered^ 
At  every  word  her  lips  had  uttered, 
As  if  her  very  h^rt  was  breaking, 
At  thought  of  what  her  lips  were  speakings 
Her  head,  reclined  upon  his  breast. 
Seemed  seeking  there  some  transient  rest  | 
While  her  long  locks,  with  all  their  charms. 
Waved  wildly  o'er  her  snowy  arms : 
The  tears  were  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
Like  niin*drops  from  the  cloudy  skies. 
And  the  full  sob,'  that  ceaseless  stole 
So  deeply  from  her  inmost  soul,—- 
All  spoke  the  anguish,  that  had  cast 
lis  deadly  with*ring  o*er  her  breast  !*— 

Few  moons  had  passed,  when  she  who  roved 
Thro'  these  wild  scenes,  with  him  she  loved. 
Was  seen  no  more, — her  morning  bloom 
Had  faded  to  an  early  tomb ;— > 
The  wasting  blight,  that  sorrow  shed 
So  heavily  around  her  head. 
Soon  lulled  her  on  that  gloomy  shore. 
To  the  long  sleep  that  wakes  no  more ! 
There,  where  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
Js  waving  in  the  passing  breeze. 
And  where  the  a^d  thistle  growa 
And  strews  afkr  its  beurd  of  snows,— 
There  is  the  spot,  where  now  are  laid 
The  ashes  of  that  lovely  maid. 
With  her  beloved— the  hapless  pair 
Are  sleeping  now  together  there — 
And,  sometimes  too,  their  spirits  glide. 
Pale  on  the  night-beam,  o*er  the  tide. 
As  if  they  wished  to  wander  o'er 
Ttie  scenes  of  that  deserted  bbore. 
Where  in  their  lives  they  used  to  rove. 
And  tell  their  broken  tale  of  love. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  V.  3  F 
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rioved  (hee  when  a  haloes  light 

Of  joys  was  round  about  thee. 
And  thought  that  all—to  others  bright— 

W^fl  dark  and  bleak  without  ihee. 

I  loved  thee  thni*  thy  happy  hour^- 
For  thou  wert  kind  and  tender — 

When  Fortune  shed  her  golden  shpwer9> 
And  circled  thee  in  splendor. 

And  shall  I  now  forget  thv  truth. 
Because  around  thee  darkling, 
The  dmniQods  that  adunicd  thy  youtb> 
;  On  other  brows  aie  sparkling  i 

•     Oh!  never— if  I  loved  thee  then, 
,  J  love  thee  still-r-and  ever— 

And  hive  shall  brighten  ihee  again« — 
We  shall  not— roust  not— sever  ! 

Oh  !  Love  should  be  the  heart  that  springs 
Thro*  shame  and  pride  unshaken — 

That  knows  no  change  when  Furtune's  wings 
Have  left  it,  thus,  forsaken. 

TO  STELLA. 


Takft  back— take  back— thy  pledge : — the  kiss 
Thai  followed  it  is  just  as  true — 

The  lip  that  breathed  ^uch  vows  of  bliss 
As  easily  can  break  them  too. 

But  when  again  your  wit  to  try, 

You  sport  with  some 'young  heart— beware. 
Lest  in  your  turn,  you  learn  to  sigh 

For  one  who  leaves  you  to  despair. 

{The  eouUnuaUen  of  taalel  in  our  next  Sumher.J 
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**  Praise  when  pm  eon — he  candid  where  feu  muet'" 


It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  in  selecting  a  motto  for  our  histrionic 
criiicisms  (if  we  may  assume  the  word)  we  should  have  consulted  the 
black  letter  drama,  in  preference  to  the  less  applicable  source  from 
whence  we  have  extracted  our  present  heading.  Ic  may  be  amusing  tu 
observe,  that  we  have  received  two  communications  upon  this  subject; 
one  ofifers  to  our  consideration  a  few  approprtaie  passages  from  Shakes-* 
peare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Colley  Gibber  ;* — the  other  totally  reprehends 
the  use  of  a  line  from  Pope,  who,  he  states,  failed  in  the  only  dra. 
mat  ic  attempt  he  ever  made.  We  thank  our  correspondents,  and  beg 
to  assure  them,  that  the  adoption  of  a  motto  cost  us  very  little  con- 
sideration ',  and  we  would  attend  to  their  hints,  but  really  we  do  not 
view  the  matter  so  seriously  as  (hey  do. 

Novelties  succeed  each  other  in  buch  rapid  succession  at  our  National 
Theatre,  that  our  space  will  |iermit  little  more  than  a  brief  notice  of 
their  merits*  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  William  Farren,  and  Miss  Brunton 
have  blazed  awhile  in  the  theatrical  sky — we  could  wish,  would  we 
be  pardoned  the  pun,  that  they  were  all  fixed  stars.  Among  the  new 
pieces  which  have  been  lately  produced,  we  have  **  Conscience,"  a 
tragedy,  by  Mr.  Haines,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and 
•'  the  Agent  and  Absentee,"  a  comedy,  by  Mr.  M'Neil,  of  this  city, 
author  of  "  Changes  and  Chances.  On  the  production  of  that  play  ho 
was  spoken  of  as  one 

Whose  changes  chance  to  meet  a  night '1  applaase, 

Qnt  chance  to  change  wltea  oovelty  do  longer  draws* 

•  « 

We  are  sorry  we  must  record  his  present  production  as  a  total  failure : 
the  incidents  have  no  originality,  and  the  language  no  recommendation 
beyond  that  of  popular  cant.  The  plot  is  altogether  so  unconnected 
and  barren  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  an  analysis  of  it. 

Sir  Harry  Heedless  fMr.  Warde)  is  an  absentee — Damper  fMr^ 
CunniaghamJ  is  his  oge/i^<— Sir  Harry  being  married  to  Miss  Manly 
f^iss  H^ensUyJ,  and  finding  her  deficient  in  those  accomplishments  he 
was  led  to  expect,  leaves  the  kingdom;  during  his  absence  Damper 
takes  every  opportunity  of  conveying  false  accounts  of  Lady  Heed- 
1ess*s  conduct^ fills  Sir  Harry's  mind  with  a  a  conviction  of  her  in- 
fidelity, and  succeeds  in  realizing  money  at  his  master's  expence. 
During  his  travels  Sir  Harry  has  received  several  anonymous  letters 
in  a  female's  hand,  the  style*and  manner  of  which  have  completely 
captivated  him— he  determines  on  discovering  the  writer,  and  returns 
to  England.  He  visits  his  sister  Mrs.  Winlove  fMiss  BruntonJ  at 
Brighton — accidentally  meets  his  wife  veiled  in  the  street—  not  re- 
cognizing her  person,   he  follows  hex   into  his   sister's  house— an 

•  Throvgli  eooM  mistake  In  onr  fonrth  niimber,  we  inserted  Colman's  naoie  ia- 
ilead  of  Colley  Cibber's.    See  p.  327. 
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cclaircisfl^meDt  takes  place;— to  be  brief,  he  dbcovers  that  hia  wife 
was  the  correspondent  by  whom  he  was  so  much  infatuated'—tliat 
she  is  perfectly  innocent — and  that  Damper  has  "played  him  fool." 
The  under  plot  b  formed  by  Lord  Ponderwell  (Mr.  fV.  Farren),  Fidget 
CMt.  RwsellJ,  and  Lady  Sarah  Simper  (Mrs.  M'OiUogkJ,  Lord 
Ponderwell  is  modelled  on  Solus^Fidget  on  Goldsmith.  The  tutin 
pfissesses  little  originality,  and  was  received  with  little  approbation. 
Miss  Brtmton  and  the  Messrs.  Farren  did  much  to  rescue  It  firani  the 
oblivion  we  fear  it  merits. 

We  avoid  speaking  of  "Conscience**  this  month;— it  shall  have 
a  place  among  our  reviews  in  our  next  number, 

A  new  Pantomime  entitled  "  Harlequin  and  the  Magic  Pipe*  or 
Dancing  mad/'  was  performed  in  the  Eaater  holidays.  It  is  i^rtly 
compiled,  partly  original.  We  think  the  Pantomime  company*  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs*  SMrle,  have.very  little  claim  upon  our  attention. 

"  The  Miller  and  his  men**  has  been  revived  with  splendid  scenery 
and  decorations ;  it  is  an  interesting  Melo-Drama,  and  clasaes  among 
the  best  of  that  serkxia  character  which  we  have  borrowed  from  our 
French  neighbours*  We  co»ild  enumerate  many  for  which  we  are* 
indebted  to  French  taste^  which,  it  is  but  justice  fo  acknowledge,, 
have  been  improved  by  their  adapters—"  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie/'. 
"  The  broken  Sword/'  "  Henriette/*  &c.     - 

'' The  Dog  of  MonUrgis**  was  revived  for  Mr.  W«  Parren*s  benefit, 
and  repeated  once  or  twice  iince.  The  original  dog,  at  present  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ''grackiusly  granted  on  the 
otcasioQ."  in  this  afterpiece  wt:  cannot  pardon  the  atrocity  of  the 
murder  which  is  committed  on  the  stage— we  could  wish  they  had 
followed  the  French  tragic  writers  in  this  partk^ular,  and  perpetrated 
the  deed  behind  the  scenes. 

We  are  led  to  deplore  the  state  of  the  nalumal  drama  from  a  train 
of  reflections  stiggested  by  our  present  month's  notwe.  "  Conscience** 
is  written  by  an  Irishman — and  like  the  generality  of  Irish  productknis,' 
it  was  brought  forward  in  England.  "  Bertram,"  "  Virginins/'  and 
"  ttie  Apostate,'*  are  also  written  by  Irishmen,  and  they  were  all  bjoogbt 
forward  in  England.  Why  is  this }  It  would  be  gratifying  to  applaud 
at  our  own  Theatre  the  efforts  of  our  own  genius,  and  to  reflect  that 
if  Ireland  is  capable  of  producing  a  Fbrquhar^  a  Goldsmith,  and 
a  Sheridan,  she  has  enough  of  taste  and  discernment  to  appreciate 
and  cherish  them.  Let  the  brilliant  and  sublime  efibrto  of  her  children 
no  longer  mount  on  the  wings  of  exiled  speculation,  to  wander  abroad 
fbrlh^t  applause  which  could  not  be  obtained  at  home— let  their 
talents  be  placed  upon  her  own  shrine,  and  consecrated  by 
her  own  approbation.  This  would  give  the  sta^e  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  would  naturally  follow  where  their  own 
arts  were  to  be  the  objects  of  attraction.  We  will  resume  this  subject 
in  a  sulnequent  number. 

The  "  Vampire/*  a  magnificent  Melo-Drama,  which  has  been  a 
considerable  time  in  preparation^  has  been  lately  prodoccd;  we 
reserve  it  for  next  month* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Sir, 

In  a  former  namber  of  your  work  you  speak  of  the  improroe^ 
ineni  which  the  moderns  have  attained  in  the  art  of  Poetry  by 
the  introduction  of  Rhyme,  which  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ^*  mighty  of  other  days/'  It  may  not  foe  irrelevant  to 
remark  another  improvement — (which,  however,  is  ques- 
tionable in  an  ironical  sense) — I  mean  Prefaces  and  Dedica- 
tions.  The  formality  with  which  writers  of  the  present  age 
offer  their  lucubrations  to  the  Public  'was  never  dreamt  of 
by  the  old  Latins,  who  were  content  for  the  most  part 
with  whatever  notoriety  might  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  patrons  and  ballad  singers.  In  later  times  the 
poets  of  the  same  soil  were  indebted  to  the  same  usage  for 
all  the  fame  arising  from  immediate  publicity  \^  but  printing, 
along  with  its  other  advantages,  has  given  us  a  taste  for 
egotism,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  pervaded  the  classical 
authors.  When  I  say  egotism,  I  mean  that  incurable  mania 
which  leads  men  to  dwell  tediously  and  minutely  on  circum- 
stances  connected  with  their  writings,  and  which  can  have 
no  interest  for  any  but  themselves.  The  idea  may  be  said 
to  bd  borrowed  from  the  ancients;    for  we  find  Pindar* 

*  lord  BjroB  1mm  givtn  at  loaie  iolemUDf  mcovdIi  of  tke  wmuwt  in  wbteh 
tte  €kiodoli«i«  dbaant  th«  yfgnn  of  Ariotlo  antf  Tbno. 
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Horace,  and  others  addressing  their  stanzas  to  eminent 
characters,  in  the  same  way  that  has  been  adopted  by  Pope 
and  Thomson  in  the  '^  Pastorals''  and  the  *'  Seasons."  As 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the  progress  of  Prefaces  and 
Dedications,  I  will  briefly  glance  at  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  them  by  some  of  onr  English  writers. 

1  have  often  amused  myself  by  taking  up  the  first  volome 
of  a  publication  to  peruse  the  dedication  and  preface;  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  of  the  author's  personal  history  in  the 
one,  or  an  elucidation  of  his  object  in  the  other ; — in  this  I 
have  been  frequently  disappointed,  frequently  pleased,  and 
frequently  surprised.  The  dedications  of  Dryden  are  almost 
proverbial  for  their  disgusting  flattery,  and  seem  as  if  he  con- 
sidered his  patrons  to  be  won  by  a  fulsome  panegyric  of 
qualities,  which,    perhaps,  they  never   possessed. 

1  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  composition  in  this  way  than 
Dr.  Young's  dedication  of  the  *'  Revenge"  to  the  Dake  of 
Wharton.  Cowley's  preface  to  his  Juvenile  Poems  is  so  inter- 
larded with  conceits  that  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous*  What 
estimate  can  we  form  of  the  good  sense,  taste,  or  genius  of 
the  writer  who  opens  his  preface  thus : 

Reader  (I  know  not  whether  genUe  or  no)  lome  I  koow,  have  bc«B  fto^rj 
(I  dare  oot  aiBume  th<e  honor  of  Ibeir  envy)  at  my  poetical  boIdae««,  andhlamed 
in  mine,  what  commends  other  ^»tl«,  eariioess:  otbem,  who  are  either  of  a 
weak  Ikith,  or  stronj;  tnaiice,  have  thooght  me  like  a  pipe,  which  never  mnadi 
but  when  it  is  hloircd  in,  and  read  m«i,  not  as  Ahraham  Cowley,  but  Aatborem 
Anonymum.  To  the  first  I  answer  that  it  is  an  envious  frpsi  which  fv>«  tha 
hhstoms,  because  they  appear  qoickly  :  to  the  latter  that  he  is  the  worst  ftomteCde 
who  strives  to  mutder  another's /afii« :  to  both,  that  it  is  a  ridicolooa  foHj  to 
condemn  or  laugh  at  the  tiars,  becaqse  tha  moan  and  «i»  shine  brigbter.  Tka 
small /re  t  have  is  rather  blown  than  extingw'shed  by  this  wind*  For  tbc  iUkot 
f oatry,  by  being  angered,  increaseih  ;  by  rubbing  spreads  further,  ife* 

This  is  a  collection  of  epigrammatic  siroilies  strung  together 
without  judgment  or  consistency.  Of  this  character  is 
Waller's*  dedication  of  an  edition  of  liis  Poems  to  my 
Lady  #  #  #.     It  begins  tlius: 

Yonr  commands  for  the  gathering  these  sticks  into  %  faggot  had  loonar  baen 
obeyed;  but  iulending  to  present  you  with  my  whole  riutage,  I  stayed  UU  iht 
latest  grapes  were  ripe,  dic* 

He  then  cites  the  names  of  Bacon,  Sidney,  and  otbevs,  who 
•*  wore  sometimes  the  Poet's  ivy/'  aud  continues^ 


But  madam,  these  nijUingalc*  snng  only  in  the  Jtpring;  it  wan  the  dii 
nf  their  youth ;  as  ladies  learn  (o  8ioK>  and  play,  when  they  are  chil^re^, 
U)*7  forget  when  thvy  are  wonieu*    The  resiemblance  holds'  further  ^  tar,  as  yof^ 
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^iiltthe  iute  the  toaner,  beeanse  (he  posture  is  «U8pe«ted  (o  draw  the  hodp  awiy  ; 
■o  this  u  not  always  practised  without  some  oiV/alay  to  the  mind;  wresUog  il 
from  present  oceasioas ;  and  aecastoniiiig  ns  to  a  style  somewhat  remoTed  froai 
common  nse. 

After  speaking  in  humble  terms  of  his  poems,  and  threatening 
the  lady  if  she  does  not  throw  them  into  the  fire  he  proceeds : 

If  they  come  where  ffreen  bouffh*  are  in  the  chimney,  with  the  help  of  yonr 
Ikir  friends,  (for,  thus  iioand>  it  will  lie  too  bard  a  task  for  yonr  hands  alone) 
ttartttem  in  pieces,  wherein  you  will  honor  me  with  the  fate  of  Orpheus,  for  so 
bis  poems,  whereof  we  only  hear  the  form,  (not  bis  limbs,  as  the  story  will  bav« 
it)  I  suppose  were  scattered  by  the  Thraciaa  Dames* 

His  readers  would  think  that  the  amatory  Waller  had  ad^ 
dressed  all  this  to  a  favorite  mistress,  had  he  not  vouchsafed 
a  hint  at  the  conclusion  to  inform  them  that  my  Lady  4f  #  # 
Is  only  an  imaginary  person — 

As  they  woold  be  apt  to  take  yoor  ladyship's  for  a  Roman  name,  so  woold  tbey 
belieTe  that  I  endeavonred  the  character  of  a  perfect  nymph,  worshipped  aA 
famge6f  my  own  makings,  and  dedicated  this  to  the  lady  of  the  brain,  not  of  the 
heart,  of  yonr  ladyship's  most  hnmble  servant,  Ac* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  men  write  upon  the 
same  subject;  for,  surely,  the  simple  matter  of  dedicating  a 
work  to  a  friend  or  a  patron  admits  of  but  little  variation. 
There  is  an  apology,  indeed  I  might  say  a  necessity  for 
ampliGcation  and  digression  in  a  preface ;  for,  like  a  prologue 
to  a  play,  it  should  lead  us  in  some  measure  into  the  scenes 
that  are  to  follow,  explain  the  author^s  design,  and  his 
peculiar  reasons  for  publication,  if  any  existed :  but  this 
privilege  is  frequently  abused-*  Cowley's  preface  to  a  folio 
edition  of  his  Poems,  publisiied  in  1656,  is  absurdly  ego- 
tistical, and  Colman's  preface  to  the  ^'  Iron  Chest"  makes 
/^  so  much  ado  about  nothing,"  that  its  readers  must  become 
fatigued  before  they  can  well  understand  his  drift.  It  is 
amusing  to  peruse  those  introductions  in  which  authors 
assume  fictitious  characters  to  help  out  the  deception  of  a 
novel  or  a  satire  ;  and  I  have  been  almost  persuaded  to  credit 
those  of  Mackenzie,  and  the  author  of  "  Tales  of  my 
Landlord." 

There  is  a  servility  in  the  generality  of  dedications  that 
debases  the  writers ;  and  we  reflect  with  regret  on  the  feeling 
that  carries  away  great  talents,  w*hen  all  their  energies,  and 
all  tlieir  capabilities,  and  nil  their  supremacy  over  the  in- 
'tellectual  powers  of  other  men,  are  chained  down,  and 
degraded  in  the  vile  office  of  adulation.  On  the  other  hand 
how  much  do  we  admire  the  noble  independence  of  mind 
displayed  by  those  authors  who  address  their  labors  to  men  ' 
above  their  i^tation,  the  greatest  and  tlio  highest  iu  the  laud, 
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without  deacendiDg^  to  iBatter  their  vices,  excuse  their  foUieVy 
or  exagrgerate  their  virtues.  Of  this  class  Sterne's  dedicattoo 
of  '<  Tristram  Shandy"  to  Mr.  Pitt  is  an  illustration. 
Although  therel  are  no  men  who  decry  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hood more  than  our  poets,  yet  there  are  no  men  who  have 
practised  it  oftener ;  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  present  day,  is, 
however,  a  splendid  exception ;  and  I  feel  satisfaction  in 
referring  your  readers  to  his  dedication  of  Anacreon  to  the 
present  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  as  an  instance  in  proof. 
Burns'  dedication  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt 
is  of  the  same  class.  As  there  is  a  negative  virtue  in 
avoiding  venal  praise  while  addressing  great  characters, 
there  is  a  still  higher  independence  in  inscribing  literary 
performances  to  persons  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  whom 
we  esteem  for  their  virtues,  and  from  whom  we  cannot 
expect  recompense  or  remuneration.  On  this  principle,  the 
late  R.  B.  Sheridan  dedicated  the  play  of  ^*  Pizarro*'  to  his 
wife — Lord  Byron  the  *'  Corsair"  to  Mr.  Moore,  another 
of  his  poems  to  Mr  Rogers — and  Mr.  Shiel  addressed  his 
tragedy  of  ^^  Adelaide"  to  Miss  O'Neil,  now  Mrs.  Beecher. 

Treading,  however,  out  of  the  beaten  tracic,  some  writers 
have  sought  for  illustrious  names  among  the  dead,  and 
others  have  dedicated  their  works  to  creatures  of  their  own 
imagination.  Of  those  who  have  honored  the  memory  of  their 
patrons,  1  do  not  remember  a  more  celebrated  person  than 
Otway— his  «'  Windsor  Castle"  Is  inscribed  «'  To  the  immortal 
fame  of  our  late  dread  Sovereign,  King  Charles  II.  of  ever 
blessed  memory ;  and  to  the  sacred  Majesty  of  the  most  au- 
gust and  mighty  Prince  James  II.  dtc.  &c.  this  poem  is  in  all 
humility  dedicated" — thus  offering  up,  in  a  combined  garland, 
a  tribute  to  the  dead  and  the  living.  Godwin,  a  writer  of 
great  and  peculiar  powers,  inscribes  the  novel  of 
"  Mandeville"  to  the  memory  of  John  Philpot  Cnrran.  I 
recollect  meeting  somewhere  an  anecdote  of  a  foreign 
author,  who,  finding  F  suppose  all  human  beings  nnworthy 
of  the  honor,  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Maker  of  the 
Universe,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  things  are  derived, 
and  to  which  nil  things  should  be  devoted. 

I  fear  I  have  intruded  on  your  limits,  and  as  I  have  a  few 
curious  remarks  to  suggest  on  the  above  subject,  I  will 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  observations  for  a  future  com- 
munication. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant. 
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Your  observations  on  human  life  most  have  shewn  you  that 
a  conviction  of  our  defects  is  the  last  we  will  acknowledge^ 
and  that  self  love  stands  up  to  argue  even  against  reason 
when  our  capacities  or  attainments  are  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion :  who  is  willing  to  expose  his  poverty  ?  You  will  consi- 
der me  prolix  if  I  carry  you  into  a  further  detail  of  the  vex- 
ations I  endured  and  the  resolutions  1  adopted — yet  do  not 
declaim  against  my  tediousness  if  you  discover  a  single  pas- 
sage from  which  a  practical  inference  can  be  drawn.  My 
spirit  remained  yet  unbroken,  and  my  determinations  be- 
came more  fixed,  the  more  they  were  thwarted ;  the  disap- 
pointments I  had  met  were  no  proof  of  a  want'of  talent, 
inasmuch  as  none  had  openly  declared  my  incapacity,  and  I 
considered  that  if  I  could  obtain  a  fair  trial  of  my  abilities  I 
should  succeed.  In  consequence  I  frequented  Coffee-houses, 
and  Committee-rooms,  Debating  Clubs,  and  E.  O.  Tables, 
and  all  those  places  where  an  opportunity  could  occur  for 
an  exercise  of  my  powers.  Thus  i  dwindled  away  for  a  few 
weeks  into  a  mere  spectre,  that  strode  into  every  room  to 
behold  the  happiness  of  o4hers,  and  moralize  on  his  own 
misery — my  finances  were  sinking — and  my  hopes  decaying — 
at  last  1  had  almost  begun  to  despair,  when  a  ray  of  promise 
broke  through  the  gloom  of  my  aespondency,  and  led  me  to 
more  glorious  anticipations  than  I  had  hitherto  entertained. 
One  night,  as  I  sauntered  through  a  Coffee-room,  I  descried 
an  old  man  seated  at  the  end  of  a  table,  alone,  and  apparently 
in  meditation.  As  I  am  not  an  adept  in  the  Lavaterian  phi- 
losophy, his  countenance  made  no  impression  on  me — but  I 
observed  that  he  repeatedly  used  a  kind  of  action  with  his 
arm  as  if  he  was  repeating  a  speech  or  addressing  a  multi- 
lade.  I  insensibly  approached  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  seated  by  his  side — a  newspaper  lay  near  me  which  I 
affected  to  peruse — he,  however,  perceived  my  design  and 
immediately  addressed  me— I  confess  I  felt  aukward  in  re- 
plying, as  1  was  aware  I  had  intruded ;  but  his  manner  wear- 
ing off  my  diflRdence,  we  entered  freely  into  conversation. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  have  you  read  the  new  play  ?"  I  answered 
ID  the  negative—"  Impossible !  why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  were 
less  culpable  in  a  native  of  Venice  not  to  have  seen  St.  Mark's 
horses  thin  a  resident  in  Lon<Ion  to  be  ignorant  of  the  new 
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Play ;    It   has    been   perfofmeil    ele^c^en   nights  to  crowded 
houses^  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  performed  eleven  more. 
The  Fatal  Mistake,  or  the  Misfortnnes  of  Zamorinda — it  is 
in  every  one's   month — it  is   sold  in  the  fruit-shops,    and 
talked  over  in  thet  Park,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  quote  a  passage  from  it  in  Parliament  in  one  of  their  last 
debates.     Proceed,  Sir,  immediately  to  purchase  it,  for  the 
last  copy  in  London  will  be  sold  before  morning."     "  Pray» 
Sir,"  said  I,  *'  have  you  heard  the  author's  name?"  •«  Sir,'' 
he  returned,  '<  it  might  appear  like  vanity,  or  self  praise  in 
me  to  speak  so  highly  of  it — but.  Sir,  the  public  have  de- 
cided, and  they  are  of  opinion  the  thing  has  merit, — I,  to  be 
sure,  had  some  labor,  but  what  does  that  signify?"  I  per* 
ceived  at  once,  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  author  of 
'<  Zamorinda's  Misfortunes,"  and  I  made  a  discreet  bow- 
but  to  be  brief,  the  result  of  that  evening's  conference,  was 
an  appointment  to  meet  in  the  same  place  the  next  day ; — 
and  we  continued  to  see  each  other  every  day  until  I  was 
seduced  from  the  recollection  of  my  injuries  into  a  down- 
right and  positive  belief  that  I  had  a  strong  and  powerful 
genius  for  the  Drama.     Tou  will  smile  at  my  delusion,  when 
you  learn  that  I   contrived  many  ways  of  evading  honger, 
and  lessening  my  expenses  in  order  to  remain  long  enough 
in  London  to  write— a  Play.     This  vast  and  eventful  under- 
taking w^as,  in  the  course  of  some  months,  completed — and, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  my  new  friend,  I  waited 
upon  one  of  the  Managers,  certain  of  success,  and  elated 
at  my  own  prowess.     When  he  had  conned  over  carefully, 
I  perceived  be  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  wiped  them  with 
his  handkerchief  as  if  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  clear — 
tie  made  further  delays  by  putting  the  paper  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him,  then  nearer  and  so  on,  apparently  endea- 
vouring to  make  out  the  character  ;  but  as  I  attributed  all  this 
to  the  illegibility  of  the  writing,  and  the  badness  of  bis  sight,  1 
could  not  reasonably  feel  ang:ry  with  the  old  gentleman,  al- 
though my  impatience  was  sufficiently  roused  by  his  slowness 
of  perception.     My  anxiety,   however,  was  removed  when, 
assuming  a  look  of  politeness  and  complacence,  he  assured 
me  he  had  never  heard  of  the  gentleman  before  who  did  him 
the  honor  of  addressing  him — and  that  the  object  of  his  letter 
could  not  be  attended  to,  as  they  had  already  such  a  variety 
of  plays  under   consideration   as  rendered   it  necessary  to 
reject  all  others  until  they  had  disposed  of  those  in  their  pos- 
,session.     Judge,  Sir,  of  my  amazement  at  his  declaration — 
1  will  pass  it  by,  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it — 1  had 
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been  the  dupe  of  a  fellow  who  played  upon  my  ciredQlity, 
and  lived  upon  me  in  taverns — a  reptile — a  kuave— ft  liar — a 
— I  mnst  not  speak  of  him — the  reeoUectiou  rendera  me 
more  ridicalous  in  my  own  piind  than  it  is  possible  for  yo\i 
to  conceive. 

Foiled  in  every  attempt  I  made  to  become  a  writer,  I  h^d 
one  resource  left.    My  play  I  considered  as  my  master-piece, 
and  leaving  vanity  aside,   I  have  a  feeling  of  pride  about  it 
to  thi^  moment.     I  bestowed  two  or  three  fresh  perusals  pp 
it,   and  finding  nothing    to    alter,     I    set  about  raising  a 
sobscription  ^  to  print  it.     I  accprdipgly  wrote  a  prospectus, 
and  bad  it  printed  on  a  leaf  of  paper,  at  the  expence  of  the 
remainder  of  the  money  1  possessed.     This  was  distributed 
through  the  shops  and  gambling-houses ;  but  I  found  to  my 
inexpressible  astonishment,    after    waiting    patiently  for  a 
fortnight,  that  not  a  single  name,  and  more  to  be  lamented, 
not  a  single  shilling  came  in  as  the  reward  of  my  composition ! 
^*  Insulting  indifference  T'   I  exclaimed ;   ^^  London  has  no 
taste — I  will  lampoon  it  every  wliere  I  go — I  will  satirize  its 
customs,  and  its  disgusting  negligence  of  genius — I  will  ruin 
it.**     Rage  suspended  my  desperate  resolves.     In  the  convic- 
tion that  he  would  give  me  some  salutary  counsel  and  a  little 
•money,  I  carried  the  manuscript  to  an  elderly  man,  who  was 
from  his  infancy  my  father's  friend,   and  whom   I  bad  seen 
but  once  since  I  came  to  London.    Fortunately  he  was  alone, 
•and  after  breaking  to  him  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  I  could, 
the  reception  I  had  already  met  with,  I  proceeded  to  beg  his 
advice  and  opinion. 

'*  Young  man,"  said  he,  ''  the  pictures  which  have  been 
drawn  by  your  imagination  excel  in  their  tints  the  colouring 
of  nature.  You  have  been  like  a  landscape  painter  who  de- 
signs in  a  garret  an  imitation  of  forests,  fields,  and  fountains 
-^you  were  unacquainted  with  what  you  undertook,  and 
you  have  failed.  Your  imagination  is  of  so  poetical  a  nature, 
that  it  mistook  the  occurrences  of  real  life  for  tlie  romance 
of  heroes  and  heroines  who  never  existed.  You  have  Im- 
bibed poison  from  your  early  tuition,  and  it  has  so  infected 
yon  that  you  are  become  obnoxious  in  society.  Allow  me 
to  impart  truth  to  yon  nnm^ingled  with  flattery — honest  truth 
— ^wbicb,  though  it  cuts  deep,  will  ultimately  effect  3^our 
cure*  Your  heroic  romance  I  take  to  be  a  tissue  of  exfrava^ 
^ant  nonsense,  forced  imagery,  and  bombast — this  may 
aci^ount  for  the  silence  of  the  magazine.  Your  publisher,  haa 
prudence  enough  to  keep  aloof  from  a  speculation  which  must 
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turn  ont  to  his  disadvantage ;  if  he  had  sent  your  essays  into 
the  world,  he  would  have  incurred  an  expenditure  which  the 
world  would  never  have  repaid.  I  cannot  feel  so  much 
anger  for  your  pretended  friend,  for  you  deserved  the  impo- 
sition, as  it  arose  from  your  credulity  and  vanity  ;  had  he  not 
persuaded  you  to  a  beliet  of  abilities  you  never  possessed 
and  had  you  not  so  readily  swallowed  the  bait,  you  might 
now  be  secure  from  the  disgrace  occasioned  by  the  mana^r's 
refusal.     As  to  your  play— I  have  looked  through  it,  and  my 

serious  solemn  advice  would  be to  burn  it;  come,  come 

Qo  passion — In  the  first  act  you  send  on  a  fellow  spouting  at 
an  enormous  rate,   and  telling  himself  a  story  of  what  hap- 

?ened  to  him  the  day  before ;  again,  you  travel  from  the 
^ersian  Sea  into  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  o'  my  conscience 
1  believe  if  you  had  run  it  into  another  act  you  would  have 
carried  your  personages    to  the   Mississippi !   There  is  not 

a  single  unexceptionable  line  in  the  whole  composition let 

it  follow  your  essays ;  but  be  careful  to  have  the  credit  of  the 
sacrifice  yourself,  and  the  world  will  more  applaud  you  for 
this  one  act  of  justice,  than  for  all  the  romances  and  dramas 
you  will  ever  write." 

My  own  confusion  will  not  allow  me  to  say  any  more. 
You,  sir,  must  be  my  arbitrator  with  the  public;  plead  my 
cause  with  them,  and  tell  them  that  I  recant  my  intention  of 
lampooning  them.  But  be  careful  of  informing  them,  as  it 
is  the  only  moral  can  be  extracted  from  my  adventures,  that 
the  censure  of  one  wise  man  is  more  valuable  than  the  adu- 
lation of  a  phalanx  of  ignorant  friends ;  and  that  the  first 
•tep  to  the  ruin  of  youth  is  unmerited  praise. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
With  everv  feeling  of  contrition," 
The  public's  most  penitent  servant, 

Hu5fPHREY  Brainless. 
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*  UiilewU-^A  pftUy  eooceit  and  worth  the  Hadinx-'^^Brntkohmem  Ftd^. 

When  I  first  proposed  to  present  a  monthly  paper  to  my 
friends,  1  supposed  I  sbould  have  been  obliged  to  depend 
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entirely  on  the  resources  of  my  own  memory  or  fancy ;  and 
also  hoped  that  my  natural  and  acquired  insignificance  would 
shield  me  from  personal  observation,  until  it  should  please 
me  more  openly  to  reveal  myself.  But  human  foresight  serves 
in  general  only  to  mislead  us ;  and,  instead  of  my  fancied  se- 
curity, I  hav«  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some — the  com- 
mendations of  very  few  indeed  by  my  presumption.  I  have 
at  present  before  me  no  fewer  than  seventeen  epistles,  re- 
ceived through  the  usual  channel,  from  those  who  think  they 
have  recognised  in  the  Philanthropist  some  old  acquaintance, 
or  who  deem  him  a  proper  organ  of  communication  with  the 
editors,  compilers,  proprietors,  publishers,  and  printers  of 
the  magazine.  From  these  I  can  only  present  a  selection, 
as  I  wish  to  convince  my  first  correspondent  that  I  am  al- 
ways amenable  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

"  My  dear  Philanthropist, 

Tou  are  an  old  and  experienced  man,  and  are  therefore 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  side  of 
affairs.  Now  I  also  am  rather  ancient,  and  must  look  for 
variety  to  raise  my  spirits ;  and  as  I  suppose  you  sympathise 
with  me,  1  apply  through  you  to  your  editor  to  request  he 
will  never  give  more  than  three  pages  to  any  article  what- 
soever (not  including  herein  your  own  paper,  which  I  esteem 
very  highly). 

Your  companion  in  antiquity, 

Senex  Senior." 

The  following  is  from  some  young  lady,  to  whom  I  would 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  celebrated  story  of  the  Spartan 
practice,  contrasted  with  the  Athen.ian  theory  of  politeness. 

"  Dear  old  Phil, 

I  read  part  of  your  first  number  yesterday,  and  I  was 
wonderfully  delighted  with  the  history  of  your  early  adven- 
tures— they  were  so  romantic,  and  so  particularly  interest- 
ing: ^^  ^^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  possible  you  really  are  not  deaf?  How 
have  you  deceived  me  so  long?  I  am  certain  I  know  quite 
well  who  you  are — you  are  the  respectable  old  gentleman 
vi'ho  has  visited  my  mamma  so  often  that  I  thought  you 
were  g'oing  to  propose  for  her — for  my  part  I  would  be 
very  g^^^  ^o  have  you  as  my  step-father.  You  amused  us  so 
much  that  my  sister  Mary  and  I  were  always  in  an  extacy 
whenever  you  came — we  could  laugh  at  you  and  talk  of  you 
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as  much  as  we  pleased,  and  yon  never  minded  ns.  Bot 
I  know  yQU  won't  be  as  angry  with  us,  as  mamma  was :  for 
I  assure  yoa  if  I  had  known  that  you  heard  me,  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  laughed  at  yon,  or  said  one  word  aboat 
your  wig  or  your  buckles  until  you  were  gone — upon  my 
honor  I  would  not ;  and  if  you  chose  to  deceive  your  friends, 
you  cannot  blame  me  for  any  thing  I  ever  said.  But  1  pro- 
mise oe%'er  to  do  so  again,  and  hope  to  see  you  soon,  that 
we  may  chat  over  your  present  undertaking  ;  until  when. 

Believe  me,  dearest  Phil, 

Your  much  amused, 

Callanthe.*' 

To  this  young  lady,  who,  1  believe,  does  know  me,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  two  things. — 1.  Not  to  pervert  her  ta- 
lents to  such  an  unworthy  purpose  as  the  derision  of  natural 
infirmities  ;  2.  Not  to  end  her  m's,  and^w's,  and  f 's,  and  rf's, 
in  such  acute  angles.  Tbe  object  of  writing-masters  in  vijf 
days  was  to  make  children  write  a  fair,  round,  legible  hand — 
now,  O  temporal    it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

The  next  is  from  a  supplicant  of  the  very  worst  description. 

'<  Mv  DBAR  Tom, 

I  am  v^ry  happy  that  I  have  found  you  at  last,  after  search- 
ing every  where  over  half  Ireland  for  you ;  but  I  am  more 
sorry  to  find  that  you  have  set  tap  for  a  writer,  for  you  will 
f^iure  your  health,  and  that,  you  know,  is  the  main  point. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  you  left  us  so  suddenly  in  that  kind  of 
a  way,  without  telling  any  of  us  where  you  were  going; 
and  the  instant  I  read  your  paper  in  Tralee,  1  knew  it  was 
you  who  were  after  describing  yourself,  and  happy  was  I  te 
find  you.  I  immediately  got  fitted  up  for  you  as  nice  a 
room  as  ever  you  saw,  where  you  will  be  comfortable  among' 
your  own  relations,  and  be  able  to  live  in  my  house,  which 
of  course  is  your's,  free  of  any  cost.  I  don  t  know  where 
you  live,  or  I  would  call  to  see  you  ;  but  you  can  leave  ao 
answer  at  His  Majesty's  BooKSELtBR^s  in  Dame-street 
for  Your  very  loving  cousin, 

Patrick  Phelan. 

P.  S.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  calling  yourself 
the  Philanthropist— i  hear  it  is  a  Greek  word,  and  you  know 
J  never  learned  any  of  these  outlandish  things." 

My  loving  cousin  will  please  to  observe  that  I  never  heard 
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his  name  before,   and  that  he  spells  very  badly,   as  I  was 
obliged  to  correct  every  secood  word. 

The  foUowiDg  were  intended  for  our  editor,  though  ad« 
dressed  to  me. 

**  My  dear  Philanthbopist, 

Yon  may  think  it  rather  forward  in  me  to  address  yon  so 
familiaaly,  but  1  am  sufficiently  autliorised  by  your  own  ap- 
pellation ;  you  call  yourself  *'  the  friend  of  man" — I  am  a 
man ;  therefore  you  are  my  friend — all  my  friends  are  dear 
to  me;  therefore  you  are  *'  my  dear  PUlanthropist/'  I 
advise  you  to  introduce  the  **  notice  to  correspondents" 
within  the  limits  of  t/our  paper.  This  would  serve  two  good 
purposes — imprimis,  some  very  good  writing  would  be  pre- 
served, which  will  otherwise  be  lost  when  the  numbers  are 
bound  into  a  volume ; — seoundo,  you  would  save  yourself  a 
g^reat  deal  of  trouble :  for,  to  judge  by  myself,  I  should  think 
you  have  a  very  hard  task.  Tour  friend, 

Tobias  Steady.*' 

Mr.  Steady's  reasons  might  prevail,  but  that  almost  all  our 
correspondents  are  poets,  and  my  studies  are  confined  to 
simple  prose. 

*^  My  dear  Sir, 

I  hear  you  intend  to  let  your  pen  ^*  rest  in  peace,"  and 
that  the  Dublin  Inquisitor  will  '^  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous" when  your  first  volume  is  concluded.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  find  your  useful  labors  at  an  end.  Tour  name,  if 
you  continue  the  publication,  will  be  enrolled  In  the  list  of 
celebrated  authors,  and  the  praises  of  an  admiring  posterity 
will  fall  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on'  your  works,  and  cause 
them  to  flourish  till  the  end  of  time.  Satisfy  my  doubts. 
Assure  me  that  this  report  is  unfounded.  Tell  me  you  will  at 
least  continue  to  publish  your  lucubrations  until  Db  Winza 
is  finished,   and  you  will  deserve  the  eternal  thanks  of 

Tour  obliged, 

Amelinda." 

Amelinda  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  continue  the  In- 
quisitor as  long  as  there  are  paper-mills,  printers,  publishers, 
and  readers  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 

I  will  give  the  following  letter  here  ;  ttke  remaining  eleven 
sfaall  l>e  reserved  until  such  time  as  I  may  be  in  want  of  filltog- 
up  matter,  as  our  printer  calls  it. 
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"Mr.  Philanthropist, 

Will  yoa  let  me  ask  yoa  do  you  propose  yourself  as  a  rival 
to  the  Spectator  or  Guardian?  If  you  do,  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  are  a  very  presumptuous  fellow.  The  writers  of 
these  papers  evince  wit,  and  judgment,  and  talent  of  every 
description; — to  which  of  these  can  yon  lay  claim.  The 
Inquisitor  is  a  very  good  book — indeed  the  worst  part  of  it 
is  certainly  the  Philanthropist.  If  you  take  my  advice  you 
will  never  print  another  number  of  your  paper.  Will  yoa 
tell  me  why  your  editor  is  not  punctual  in  his  publication? — 
Last  month  the  magazine  was  not  published  till  the  eighth. 
This  is  very  bad  management,  and  betrays  a  want  of  energy 
^— a  carelessness  that  should  not  exist. 

Tour's,  Ac.    George  Dashwould.*' 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Dashwonld's  com- 
plaint, I  should  be  sorry  to  enter  into  competition  with  any 
essayist  of  either  past,  present,  or  future  times ;  I  could  de- 
rive but  little  credit  from  a  comparison,  particularly  with  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  alludes.  As  to  our  want  of  punctu- 
ality, I  would  remark  that  we  write  solely  for  our  pleasure — 
and  that  though  the  blame  might  often  be  laid  on  the  manu* 
facturing  part  of  our  establishment,  we  are  willing  to  take 
it  entirely  to  ourselves,  relying  on  the  kindness  and  partiality 
of  our  subscribers,  who  will  attribute  the  seeming  neglect 
rather  to  accidental  circumstances  than  to  carelessness  or 
wilful  inattention. 
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I  WAS  now,  continued  the  young  man,  embarked  on  the 
ocean  of  life  without  compass  or  rudder  ;  Oh,  had  I  paused 
as  I  entered  my  father's  study — had  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  on  the  stairs,  as  with  trembling  hand  I  lifted  the 
purse  from  his  desk,  I  might  have  been  saved  from  those 
miseries  which  I  have  since  endured. 

We  continued  to  travel  by  night  and  day,  occasionally 
affording  the  amusement  of  a  play  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
towns  and  villages  through  which  we  passed,  and  by  these 
means  defraying  our  travelling  expences,  until  we  arrived  io 
the  evening  of  the  uiuth  day,  at  the  large  trading  town  of 
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H ,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  our  destin- 
ation— (you  are,  of  course,  aware  that  England  is  the  scene 
of  these  my  adventures.)     Previous  to  our  arrival,  however, 
we  were  met  by  a  rival  company  who  were  just  departing 
from  the  town,  and  as  the  road  happened  to  be  narrow,  it 
became  necessary  that  one  of  our  cumbrous  vehicles  should 
tarn  aside  to  let  the  other  pass  ;— but  opposition  is  the  life  of 
our  profession — neither  would  give  way,  and  an  altercation 
immediately  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  en- 
gagement, each  company  ranging  under  its  respective  leader, 
and  using  such  weapons  as  the  properties  afforded.     What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  our  contest,  or  which  side 
would  have  been  victorious  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  the 
report  of  our  skirmish  having  reached  the  Mayor,  he  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  voice  of  his  authority  at  once 
restored  peace  and  order.     Our  manager  claiming  the  honor  . 
of  his  acquaintance,  submitted  the  hardship  of  his  case,  and 
his  worship  was  pleased  to  direct  our  adversaries  to  fall  back, 
and   we  moved  on  in  the  pride  of  conquest,  with  banners 
flying,  and  kettle  drums  beating ; — in  this  manner  we  reached 
the  vacated  theatre,  from  whence  we  announced  our  arrival, 
stating  that  we  were  decidedly  the  first  company  at  present 
in   England,  whether  for  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Opera,  Inter- 
lude or  Farce,  which  we  would  have  the  honor  of  proving 
on   the   next  evening,  when    a    young  gentleman,    whose 
talents  were  the  admiration  of  his  friends,  would  make  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  the  character  of  Douglas — this 
was  the  part  which  our  manager  had  chosen  for  my  debute 
and  I  had  studied  it  on  my  journey.     My  heart  beat  with 
rapture  when  I  saw  myself  announced  in  a  flaming  bill,  and 
I  connted  the  moments  with  impatience  until  I  entered  on 
my  career  of  fame — I  viewed  success  crowning  my  efforts ; 
the  town  would  be  in  raptures;  the  papers  filled  with  my 
praises ;  and  I  foresaw  that  a  brilliant  engagement  from  the 
fjondon  managers  would  be  the  natural  consequence.     Fired 
with  these  thoughts  I  panted  to  appear;  I  advanced  with 
confidence,  and  was  indulged  with  some  applause,  but  the 
audience  evidently  waited  for  my  opening  speech  before  they 
would  decide  upon  my  merits.    Accordingly  I  proceeded  to 
recite,    **  My  name    is   Nerval" — but  the    timid    mountain^ 
shepherd  was  too  suddenly  changed  to  the  lofty  and  aspiring 
heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  I  "  o'er-stepped  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  when  I  should  have  cautiously  kept  within 
her  Jimits;— in  short,  1  ranted  with  my  voice,  and  threat 
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ened  with  my  arms ;  a  few  hisses  from  the  pit  were  the  first 
symptoms  of  disapprobatioo,  but  those  I  totally  disregarded ; 
Id  vain  our  manager,  who  stood  beside  me  as  Lord  Randolph, 
endeavoured,  by  a  few  signiQcant  hems,  to  cheek  ray  risiof 
ardour — I  roared  and  ranted  on — vivida  vis  aninu  was  not  to 
be  controuled — an  unlucky  moviement  of  my  sword,  bow- 
ever,  which  deprived  thie  fierce  Glenalvon  of  his  black  wig, 
was  too  much  for  the  risibility  of  the  audience,  and  a  general 
shout  of  laughter  was  the  consequence ;  I  had  borne  groans 
and  hisses  unmoved,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  ignorant  merri- 
talent  was  too  much  for  me ;  I  suddenly  stopped,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  foot  lights,  called  silence ! — this  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame,  and  *^  off !  off !  off !"  resounded  from  every 
quarter,  with  shouting,  hisses,  groans,  and  laughter;  'twas 
then,'  as  I  stood  in  a  tragedy  posture  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt for  the  vulgar  crowd,  that  I  received  a  blow — '^  a 
blow !  Essex,  a  blow !" — it  ,was  an  orange  peel  that  struck 
me  on  the  face ;  but  1  marked  the  base  hand  that  dealt  the 
insult,  and,  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance,  I  called  loudly 
on  the  aggressor  to  afford  me  satisfaction.  He  was  a  youth 
of  my  own  size  and  years,  and  as  pugilism  is  the  accomplzsh- 
merit  of  every  fashionable  young  Englishman,  he  was  too 
honorable  not  to  accept  my  challenge ;  in  vain  the  manager 
interposed  his  authority  ; — in  vain  my  brother  actors  endea- 
voured to  detain  me,  ''  the  blood  of  Douglas  should  defend 
itself." — I  kept  them  at  bay  with  my  sword,  till,  watching 
my  opportunity,  I  flung  it  on  the  stage,  and  springing  into 
the  pit,  I  grappled  with  my  foe ;  a  ring  was  quickly  made, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  was  soundly  beaten. 

I  had  no  recollection  of  what  followed,  nor  did  I  know 
where  I  was  until  I  awoke  the  next  morning  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  found  myself  in  a  large  room  and  on  a  strnngv 
bed ;  1  rang  a  bell  and  enquired  of  a  servant  who  answered 
my  summons,  ''  you  are  in  the  Grliiin  Hotel,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  were  brought  here  last  night  a  little  out  of  sorts!'* 
^'  I  understand  you,"  said  1, ''  shut  the  door."  The  accidents 
of  the  night  were  now  returning  fresh  to  my  memory,  while 
the  pain  which  I  felt  about  my  head  and  face  reminded  me  too 
well  of  my  folly  and  imprudence ;  1  found  that  my  clothes 
had  been  left  beside  the  bed,  and  dressing  myself  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  I  hurried  down  stairs,  intending  to  quit  for  ever 
the  company  of  those  whom  I  had  joined  in  a  luckless  hour, 
a8  £oon  as  I  had  obtained  the  money  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  and  which  1  had  lodged  for  security  in  the  keeping 
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of  the  manager.  On  passing  through  the  hall  in  my  way  to 
the  street,  1  was  met  by  the  waiter  to  whom  I  had  already 
spoken — *'  I  am  going  to  the  theatre,"  said  I,  ''  and  will  return 
presently  to  discharge  your  bill."  "  To  the  theatre,  Sir  ?"  said 
he,  ^*  it  has  been  closed  up  last  night  by  order  of  the  Mayor 
in  consequence  of  the  riots" — ^*  and  the  company  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, in  breathless  agitation, — **  they  have  all  decamped* 
1  am  told,  at  three  o'clock  this  morning,  he  replied,  "  and 
I  found  this  note  under  the  door — I  guess  it  is  for  you." — t 
hastily  glanced  at  the  direction — it  was  in  the  writing  of  the 
manager,  and  contained  these  words,  *^  Tour  folly  last  night 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  abrupt  departure ;  you  have  done 
me  irreparable  injury — return,  young  man,  to  your  discon- 
solate family,  and  let  no  consideration  ever  tempt  you  00 
the  stage  again — as  to  the  sum  which  you  confided  to  ray 
care,  1  consider  it  a  very  inadequate  compensation  Indeed, 
for  all  the  trouble  and  ex  pence  of  which  you  were  the  cause. 
Farewell.'* — '•  Cold  hearted  villain !  you  have  betrayed  and 
deserted  me,"  I  exclaimed,  and  dashing  the  letter  on  the 
ground,  I  rushed  from  the  house,  and  ran  with  the  fury  of  a 
distracted  man,  until  i  cleared  the  town,  and  found  myself 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  flinging  down  my  wearied 
frame,  I  gave  full  vent  to  my  agonized  feelings.  I  was  for 
some  time  absorbed  in  a  train  of  gloomy  thoughts,  when  I 
perceived  a  geatleman  advancing  with  a  fishing  rod  io  his 
hand,  with  which  he  was  slowly  following  the  course  of  the 
stream ;  not  thinking  that  he  would  perceive  me,  as  he  seemed 
intent  on  pursuing  his  diversion,  I  did  not  withdraw  myself 
from  his  notice ;  but,  what  were  my  feelings,  when  I  per- 
ceived in  him,  the  identical  young  man  whom  I  had  encoun- 
tered in  the  pit !  I  suppose  I  made  some  involuntary  motion. 
for  he  turned  quickly  round  and  discovered  me  also — we 
continued  to  gaze  on  each  other  for  some  moments  in  silence; 
I  scowled  on  him,  for  the  memory  of  my  defeat,  and  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  which  had  followed,  were  swellings 
in  my  bosom ;  but  the  young  man's  countenance  betrayed  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  compassion  at  my  destitute  appear- 
ance. He  advanced,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  ^'  I  have 
been  to  blame,''  said  he,  **  in  what  has  happened  between  us; 
can  you  forgive,  and  receive  me  as  a  friend  ?"  Conflicting 
feelings  struggled  hard  within  me,  and  in  spite  of  my  proud 
efforts  to  repress  them^  I  seized  his  proffered  hand,  and  burst 

into  tears ! 

X.  Y.  Z. 

(To  hecoHtmuedO 
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I  left  my  lodgings  at  half-past  six  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  Canal  boat  to  Monasterevan,  where  I  bad 
some  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  thence  riding  home  to    my 

'&irm  in  the  neighbourhood  of •.     1   had  preTioosly 

sent  my  valise  by  my  servant;  and,  when  1  reached  the 
Portobello  Hotel,  was  surprised  to  find  that,  like  an  im- 
provident general,  I  had  arrived  without  my  baggage. 
However,  as  it  still  wanted  ten  minutes  of  seven,  I  -was 
certain  that  the  varlet*s  arrival  in  the  interim  would  alloiF 
me  to  proceed  on  my  journey*  I  watched  the  Hotel-clock 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  lover  who  expects  the  honr  of  assig- 
nation, and  consequently  every  minute,  which  seemed  bat  a 
second  to  James,  was  lengthened  into  an  hour  for  me :  fire  of 
these  proved  insufficient  to  bring  up  my  tardy  menial :  the  first 
bell  and  the  first  horn  had  already  sounded  :^-minute  after 
minute  rolled  away,  but  no  trunks  bearing  on  their  covers 
the  initials  oif  viy  name  appeared — and  now  the  horses 
leisurely  crossed  the  bridge  and  repaired  to  their  wonted 
stand;  the  tow-rope  was  attached  to  the  traces;  and  the 
driver  had  mounted ;  the  horn  was  raised  for  the  last 
time  to  the  mouth  of  the  impatient  steersman — *^  Oh,"  prayed 
I  to  myself,  ^*  oh,  that  the  traces  would  break,  or  one  of 
the  horses  fall,  or  any  accident  happen  which  would  delay 
them  for  even  one  minute*' — prayers,  wishes,  all  were  ia 
vain — and  I  was  obliged  in  saddest  silence  to  measure  back 
again  my  steps  to  the  smoky  garret  whose  threshold  I  had 
lioped  never  to  cross  again.  As  I  passed  through  Kevin 's- 
port  on  my  way  to  George^s-street,  a  crowd  gathered  round 
two  pugilists  attracted  my  attention  ;  and  as  I  expected 
to  find  my  trusty  valet  In  no  better  situation,  I  jusUed 
through  the  close  ranks  until  I  gained  a  view  of  the  com- 
batants. Stripped  to  the  waist,  with  eyes  inflamed  not  more 
by  choler  than  whiskey,  James  and  a  fellow,  whose  red 
piush  breeches  declared,  him  to  be  a  servant  of  no  ordinary 
degree,  were  staggering  about  and  dealing  their  harmless 
unwieldy  blows,  half  spent  in  air.  Their  movements  excited 
the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  who  encouraged  them  by  cries 
and  shouts  of  approbation ;  but  heartily  vexed  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  which  James  had  been  the  occasion,  I  broke 
Into  the  circle,  atid  with  my  cane  belaboured  the  two  gen- 
tlemen so.  smartly   that,   leaving  their  own  quarrel. to  the 
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decisioQ   of  a  happier  moment,  they  roared  with  pain,  and 
were  turning  to  avenge  themselves,  when  James,  whose  arm 
was  already  stretched  out  to  chastise  the  breaker  of  the  laws 
of  the  lists,  seeing  his  master  in  the  punisher  and  recalled  by 
bSs  fright  to  an  instant  sense  of  duty,  held  up  his  hands  for 
mercy — "  master,  if  you'll  not  be  caning  me  this  way,  I-ll  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  what  for  I  be  here."     The  assembly, 
who  seemed  incflined  to  join  their  exertions  to  those  of  the 
eombatants  in  repelling  my  insolent  intrusion,    seeing  how 
raatters  were  likely  to  end,  remained  quiet  spectators,  while 
the  fellow  by  my  direction  prooeeded  to  clothe  himself  again ; 
but  what  was  my  vesatlon  when  I  saw  the  livery,  with  which 
I  had  hoped  to  dazzle  the  country  folks,  all  bedaubed  with 
the  black  mire  of  one  of  the  dirtiest  parts  of  the  city :  hi^ 
gold-laced  hat  was  not  to  be  found,  and  when  I  demanded 
where  were  my  trunks,  with  marks  of  the  greatest  confusion 
he  stammered  out  that  he  had  left  them  in  the  porter-house 
where  he  and  his  friend  (alluding  to  his  competitor  for  pa- 
g^llistic  fame)  bad  just  gone  in  for  a  minute  to  get  tiieir 
9noming,    I  vowed  vengeance,  and  sWore  that  the  instant  io 
which  he  should  put  me  in  possession  of  my  trunks  would  be 
the  last  of  his  wearing  my  livery,  and  my  rage  was  still  farther 
Increased  when  on  enquiring  at  the  house  of  entertainnvent, 
1  was  told   that  no  such  articles  were  left  there,  and  that 
James  had  left  the  house  in  such  a  drunken  plight,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  know  whether  he  had  left  them  or  not.—* 
I  perceived,  however,  some  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
landlord's  effrontery,  aiid  therefore  desired  James  to  wait  in 
the  house  till  I  should  go  for  a  police  officer  ;  but  when  old 
Boniface  perceived  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  he  called 
one  of  his  tapsters,  and  in  a  significant  tone  asked  him 
whether  a  trunk  had  been  left  there,  ^*  O  yes,  sir,  I  brought  it 
into  the  kitchen  to  keep  it  safe  for  the  gentleman," — ^<  Brmg 
It  here  this  instant,"  &c. 

On  the  following  morning  I  commenced  my  journey--^  ^ 
at  the  twelfth  lock  I  got  out  on  the  bank,  with  tlie  intention 
of  walking  to  the  next,  and  prided  myself  on  my  celerity, 
when,  looking  back  in  about  ten  minutes,  I  found  I  had 
completely  outstripped  the  boat.  I  continued  my  walk  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  more  was  overtaken  by  a  countryman 
who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  my  house.  He  doffed  his 
hat  io  me,  and  we  walked  on  chatting  together-rafter  some 
'  desultory  conversation',  I  asked  him  whither  he  was  going: 
'**  to  Dublin  your  honor"  was  the  reply—"  to  Dublin!  you 
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are  tarning  your  back  to  it,  sir !  I  left  Dublin  about  two  hours 
ago !"  **  tbat*s  mighty  odd,'*  said  he ;  **  when  I  came  in  oa 
tbe  Canal  above  there,  the  people  at  the  lock-hoose  desired 
me  to  turn  this  way. — Sure  It  is  a  hard  case  that  people  will 
be  leading  a  body  astray."  **  Barney,  you  may  depend  on  it 
that  you  have  taken  the  wrong  direction,  and  if  yonll  take 
my  advice  you  will  wheel  about  immediately,'*  **  Thank  your 
honor,''  said  Barney,  ^^  I'll  do  so,  and  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you ;  I  wish  your  honor  a  safe  journey." — So  saying  he  turned 
about  and  proceeded  on  very  quickly,  while  I  thought  I  might 
now  slacken  my  pace  as  I  had  already  passed  the  lock  at 
which  I  intended  to  resume  my  station  in  the  cabin,  and  was 
within  view  of  the  next.  I  looked  behind  me  every  instant 
ej[pecting  to  see  the  boat  and  began  to  fear  that  some  ac- 
cident had  happened ;  when  I  saw  Barney  running  towards 
me. 

'  *^  Why  would  a  gentleman  like  yon  wish  to  put  a  poor 
man  out  of  his  road — isn^t  it  a  shame  for  you  ?**  "  What  do 
you  mean,  Barney?"  *<  What  do  I  mean?  I  mean  that  it's 
a  shame  for  a  gentleman  to  be  playing  his  tricks  after  this 
manner ;  couldn't  you  let  me  go  on  my  journey,  and  not 
be  misleading  me?"  **'  I  told  you  that  your  back  was  tnrned 
to  Dublin,  and  so  it  was — for  I  left  Dublin  in  the  canal  boat 
this  morning,  and  am  waiting  every  moment  its  arrival." 
**  Arrahl  sure  your  honour  must  be  going  astray  yonrself: 
for  look  at  them  trees — the  people  above  there  told  me  that 
them  were  the  trees  which  are  growing  all  along  the  side  of 
the  canal  from  this  into  Dublin." 

Conviction  of  my  mistake  flashed  on  my  mind — "  Sure 
enough,  Barney,  1  believe  I  must  have  turned  the  wrong 
way  wlien  I  left  the  boat ;  is  there  any  cabin  near  us  at  which 
we  may  enquire  ?"  Barney,  who  saw  one  at  a  little  distance, 
was  off  in  an  instant,  and  returned  to  me  with  the  unpleasing 
and  embarrassing  information  that  he  was  right,  and  that  the 
boat  was  at  least  three  miles  before  me.  What  was  I  now  to 
do  ?  A  young  urchin  was  riding  along  the  bank  on  a  horse, 
which,  like  Rosinante  of  old,  showed  considerable  bone  and 
sinew,  but  was  very  sparingly  provided  with  either  hair  or 
flesh.  Having  first  ascertained  that  his  charger  was  at  least 
willing,  if  not  able,  to  carry  doiMcy  I  bargained  with  him  for 
a  set  dourly  and  after  enduring  the  consequent  fatigue  of  about 
«  three-hours'  journey,  I  gained  the  boat  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast  harrasscd  and  as  much  out  of  humor  as  the  harm- 
ie^  and  unoffending  ridicule  of  my  companions  would  allow 
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me  to  be.  Determined  not  again  to  run  any  risk,  I  remained 
quietly  in  the  .cabin,  and  reached  Monasterevan  without  furr 
ther  accident ;  but  to  my  surprise  and  grief,  found  that  my 
purse  bad  been  shaken  from  my  waistcoat  pocket  during  my 
uneasy  ride.  I  had,  however,  still  enough  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  one  night's  entertainment  at  the  hotel ;  and  in  the 
morning  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  in  my  hurry  I  un- 
luckily threw  the  teapot  from  the  table,  and  broke  off  iis 
spent.  This  seemed  the  climax  of  my  misfortunes.  I  had 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  the  damages,  and  I  was  a  total 
stranger. 

My  plan  to  extricate  myself  was  quickly  formed  and  ex- 
ecuted.    James  was  ordered  to  go  forward  and  not  to  halt 
until  he  should  have  gained  the  'five-mile-stone,   at  which 
place  I  would  meet  him.     I  then  adjusted  the  fragments  of 
the  teapot,  so  that  the  waiter  could  not  at  a  cursory  glance 
discern  the  accident — paid  my  bill  at  the  door,  and  hurried 
on,  nor  dared  to  **  cast  one  lingering  look  behifid."    Wishing 
to  avoid  the  public  road  for  fear  of  a  pursuit,    I  en(|uired  if 
there  was  any  footpath  across  the  country;  and  was  iold  by 
a  yoang  woman,  who  smiled  as  she  spoke,  that  if  I  accom- 
panied her  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  she  would  direct 
me.     Having  done  so,  I  wair  desired  by  her  to  leap  two  or 
three  ditches  which  lay  between  the  road  and  a  thiek  wood  to 
my  right-— to  proceed  straight  onward  through  the  plantation 
until  1  aboold  meet  abroad  car-track,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
to  pursae  thi^,  and  it  would  bring  me  again  to  the  road  about 
five  miles  farther  on.     1  followed  her  directions,  and,  after 
much  fatigue  encountered  in  pushing  through  brambles,  I 
found  the  path  and  walked  on  until  my  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  its  broad  and  beaten  tracks  tmd  become  scarcely 
discernible  in  the  dark  and  swampy  turf.     I  was  tired  and 
almost  alarmed  at  not  meeting  the  high  road  again ;  but  the 
path  had  been  so  winding  that  I  knew  not  in  what  direction 
the  road  lay,  and  at  length  from  a  small  eminence  I  saw 
(be  bouses  of   Monasterevan  lying  before  me,  from  which  I 
thought  I  was  distant  at  least  five  miles !    This  was  beyond 
endurance.     The  woman,  either  through   ignorance  or  in- 
tention, had  misdirected  me;-  and  for  the  second  time  from 
the  commencement  of  my  journey,  I  found  I  had  turned  my 
back  to  my  place  of  destination.     I  did  not,  however,  waste 
much  time  in  moralizing ;  but  getting  the  necessary  directions 
from  a  ^aberlunzie  man  to  whom  I  gave  my  last  penny,  I  at 
length    reached  the  five«miie-stone,   and  travelled  without 
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furiher  aocident  to  my  home.  On  tbe  following  morning  t 
itent  James  to  redeem  my  fame  at  the  Monasterevan  hotef, 
and  since  have  often  amused  my  friends  with  my  *'  chapter 
of  accidents."  I  also  made  the  following  resolutions,  to  which 
I  have  since  strenuously  adhered — 1.  Never  to  send  mv  ser- 
vant before  me,  lest  he  may  get  drunk  on  the  way. — 8.  never 
to  lose  sight  of  my  guide  or  conveyance,  lest  it  should  pro- 
ceed without  me.— 3.  Never  to  ride  behind  my  eroom,  lest  I 
«bould  lose  my  purse. — 4.  Never  to  hurry  from  the  breakfast- 
table,  lest  I  should  break  the  tea-pot. — 5th  and  last,  never  to 
follow  a  young  woman's  direction ;  but  if  she  points  one  way, 
assuredly  to  go  tfate  other. 

THB  AUTHBHTICITT  OF  OSSIAV* 

MH.  BUBKB   AND   MH.    HUGH    CAMPBELL. 

Thb  literature  of  antiquity,  like  ancient  coin,  is  valuaUe 
IB  all  agea,   from  the  purity  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed ;   and  when  its  currency  is  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  for  the 
admiration  of  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  ft. 
But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  one,  so  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  is  questioned  by  the  many,  who  have  neither  talent 
or  taste  to  investigate  the  truth  of  assertions,  which  Ihey 
have  presumption  enough  to  arraign.     When  an  argament 
necessarily  assumes  a  tedious  and  abstruse  character,   the 
sceptic  generalizes  his  objections,  and  sets  a  sweeping  denial 
against  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  entire*     Such  baa 
Ibeen  the  course  pursued  by  the  Opposers  of  Ossian — such  has 
been  the  inequitable  decision  pronounced  by  theee  weok  bat 
specious  reasoners,  who  have  found  their  account  in  the  cre- 
dulity of  supporters  as  incapable  of  research  as  themselves. 
Much  has  been  said  and  done  on  the  subject  of  our  present 
notice,  and  public  curiosity  has  been  agitated  from  time  to 
time  with  the  various  statements  that  were  submitted  by  the 
various  defenders  of  the  Celtic  poet.     When  Maopheraon  first 
opened  the  way  to  discussion,  by  the  introduction  of  tho  8ab-> 
ject,   he  increased  its  violence  by  the  manner  in  which  ho 
l*eplied  to  the  questions  of  the  intelligent;  but  neither  faia 
peevishness  and  obstinacy,    nor    the   incorrectness   of   the 
poems  he  has  given  to  tlie  world,  should  influence  the  poUlc 
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In  forming  a  decision  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  productions 
of  Ossian.  The  whims  of  an  individual,  and  the  errors  of  a 
translation,  are  but  fallible  guides  to  the  truth,  and  while 
less  donbtfnl  authority  can  be  produced,  Macpherson  and 
his  mistakes  should  be  set  aside  altogether. 

Were  the  authenticity  of  these  poems  established  beyond 
dispute  (and  we  think  it  may  be  done),  what  a  valuable  due 
Would  they  afford  to  the  doubtful  fables  of  our  akicient 
origin ! — What  an  <<  important  point  d^appui  to  Irish  history!" 

Tiie  main  object  of  enquiry,  therefore.  Is  the  authenticity 
of  these  poems ;  that  is,  whether  they  are  merely  the  fictiofis 
of  Macpherson's  fancy  (as  some  have  warmly  contended), 
or  the  original  poems  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingaf.  In  i^ply^ 
to  the  first  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Macpherson 
himself  contradicted  it  by  the  publication  of  the  7th  canto  of 
Temora  in  the  original  Geelio,  as  a  specimen  of  those  curious 
relics,  with  a  promise  of  giving  the  remainder  when  his  list  of 
sabscribers  would  be  adequate  to  meet  his  purpose.  Perhaps 
a  query  arises  here  which  it  may  be  well  to  answer — migh^ 
not  that  7th  canto  also  have  been  a  fabrication  of  Mae- 
pherson^s? — Impossible.  The  Gelio  scholar  may  at  once 
discover  what  Mr.  Burke  has  exposed — Macpherson's  ig- 
norance of  that  very  MS.  from  which  he  professed  to  trans- 
late his  fragments  ;*  and  sorely  it  throws  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  our  belief,  to  suppose  that  any  man  could  compose 
a  work  in  a  language  with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly  ac- 
qoainted.  Every  difference  must  be  referred  to  this  point. 
To  those  who  have  studied  the  character  of  Macpherson's 
genius,  and  entered  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  into  his  lite- 
rary pretensions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further  com- 
ment—/A^j/  Ynust  be  convinced  that  he  was  incapable  of  such 
compositions;  but  to  readers  who  draw  deductions  from 
first  impressions,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  pursue  research  beyond  the  simplest  and  least 
complicated  oi  its  mazes^  it  may  be  well  to  present  such  ob- 
servations as  have  grown  out  of  those  proofs  which  have 
been  laid  before  the  public  at  different  periods  since  the 
question  was  originally  started.  The  second  part  of  this  en- 
quiry resolves  itself  into  a  detail  of  a  more  tedious  descrip- 
tion ;  we  will  dismiss  it  with  all  possible  brevity. 

*  We  have  in  onr  poMenloo  ton*  cariovs  remarki  Kngf^wied  by  a  eomparifiaii 
or  Macpheraon's  tniDHlatioa  wi(b  the  original  G»iie  poeoiH,  a»  tlit>y  are  prcfcrrad 
bjr  the  Highland  Sociefy,  dec*  We  shall  take  ao  opportunity^  when  we  enter 
filUy  ioio  the  Mili^tt,  ot  introducing  (hem  to  our  readen. 
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There  is  a  preraiiing  opinion  among  that  cool  aod  incre- 
dulous class  of  readers  who  weigh  with  caution  every  asser- 
tion that  conies  before  them,  and  who  never  prooonnce  a 
final  verdict  until  a  lucid  chain  of  incontrovertible  evidence 
is  produced — an  opinion  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
stances  be  justly  founded,  but  which  should  not,  therefore, 
govern  every  case: — it  is  this,  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
induces  men  to  search  the  records  of  antiquity,  to  examine 
the  dull  and  uninteresting  points  of  legendary  lore,  and  to 
trace  the  traditionary  histories  of  fiction  and  fact  as  they  are 
mingled  and  confounded  in  those  perishable  annals — ^too  often 
blinds  and  leads  astrays ;  and  that  the  more  such  men  fall  into 
error,  the  more  obstinacy  they  assume,  until  at  length  this 
fanaticism  overcomes  their  good  sense,  and  they  become 
brawlers  and  advocates  of  the  incorrectness  and  fallacy  of 
that  which  they  are  unable  to  render  perspicuous.  That  this 
has  been  too  often  the  case  we  will  admit,  but  we  consider 
the  age  of  literary  imposition  (the  term  is  not  misapplied) 
to  have  past  away ;  general  readers  have  more  intelligence 
than  formerly,  and  the  public  mind  is  not  so  easily  persuaded 
into  belief;  antiquarians  who  pursue  wild  means  to  obtain  an 
uncertain  end,  have  less  supporters  than  in  the  days  when 
such  chimeras  were  novel  and  attractive.  In  applying  those 
observations  to  the  present  subject,  we  allude  particularly  to 
Mr.  Burke,  who  has  attained  a  considerable  character  in  the 
literary  world  by  his  English  versiBcation  of  ^  Temora'  and 
*  Dar-thula,'  and  to  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  who  has  awakened 
public  attention  by  his  elForts  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian.  Of  the  former  gentleman  we  can  speak  with  deci- 
sion— that  he  has  avoided  equally  the  extremes  of  zeal  and 
scepticism  ; — of  the  latter  we  have  had  little  opportunity  of 
judging :  for  the  final  work  by  which,  his  proceedings  are  to 
l>e  scanned  is  not  yet  published.  The  localities  of  the  poems 
are  the  points  at  issue  between  the  rival  commentators; — the 
following  is  a  brief  view  of  their  opinions. 

In  the  year  1818  a  pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  *^  Ossiana/' 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell  (whom  we  would  be  anxious 
to  distinguish  from  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  **  Plea- 
sures of  Hope/')  whose  object  was  to  determine  some  of  the 
scenes  of  the  poems  alluded  to.  Mr.  C.'s  enquiries  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Beltast, 
or  at  least,  not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Antrim ;  he  places  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  of 
**  Tcmora"  at  the  village  of  Connor,  and  supposes  the  Nine- 
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mile  Water  to  be  the  Lubar  of  Oseian,  referring  the  scene  of 
action  of  the  poem  of  "  Temora"  to  the  banks  of  that  river. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  come  forward  again  until  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  Hoase  of  Commons  a  few 
months  back,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  illiberality  of  the 
Highland  Society,  who  had  not  sufiBciently  remunerated  him 
for  his  labors.  We  learn  that  he  has  obtained  his  majesty's 
patronage,  and  that  he  will  shortly  publish  a  royal  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Ossian^-we  suppose  a  reprint  of  Macpherson's 
translation — to  which  he  designs  prefixing  a  dissertation  on 
their  authenticity.  Mr.  C.'s  prospectus  holds  out  many  pro- 
mises— upon  these  we  will  not  offer  an  opinion,  but  from  our 
recollection  of  his  ^^Ossiana,"  we  fear  he  Is  one  of  those 
sanguine  writers  who  suffer  probabilities  to  steal  on  their 
minds  as  proofs — who  watch  the  appearance  and  seize  it  as 
the  reality — who^  self-confident  of  the  excellence  of  their 
positions,  seldom  possess  the  spirit  of  investigation  which 
can  alone  ultimately  lead  to  conviction.  The  ardor  of  an 
antiquarian  most  be  sometimes  damped  by  disappointment, 
and  we  do  not  mention  the  following  circumstance  as  reflect- 
iQg  on  Mr.  C.'s  discernment,  but  as  bearing  in  some  measure 
upon  his  former  statements.  A  report  having  found  its  way 
into  several  of  the  public  prints,  that  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  written  by  a  friar  about  three  centuries 
ago,  had  been  discovered  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey 
of  Connor  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  Mr.  C.  was  induced  to 
visit  the  place  a  second  time ;  his  journey,  however,  was  not 
attended  by  a  fortunate  result,  as  he  found  that  no  such  MS, 
was  in  existence. 

We  glean  from  Mr.  Burke's  notes  to  his  translations  an 
account  of  the  scenery  of  Ossian  altogether  different  in  some 
places  from  Mr.  C.'s.  Mr.  Burke  fixes  the  scene  of  the  poems 
of  «  Temora,"  "  Fingal,"  and  "  Dar-thula,"  in  the  barony 
of  Inishowen,  a  few  miles  north  of  Derry ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  considers  the  scene  of  that  poem  called  the  ^'  Death  of 
CathuUin"  to  lie  near  the  town  of  Antrim ;  and  supposes  the 
Nine-mile  Water  to  be  the  Lara  and  not  the  Lubar  of  Ossian. 4^ 
He  endeavors  to  defend  the  poem^  from  the  opposition  which 
they  have  met,  and  denies  that  they  were  either  Macpherson's 
or  lounded  by  him  on  traditions  which  he  had  gathered  in  the 
Highlands,  or  that  he  modified  and  adapted  to  his  own  views 
the  numerous  Irish  poems  respecting  Ossian,  <&c.  that  are 

*  In  the  **  Topoi^raphia  Hiberaica''  we  ftnd  MoileaatobesHoaled  in  Toitbowen, 
ntar  Lough  Foyle;->the  Li^ar  of  Oivian  flowed  through  the  plain  of  Bloilena* 
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known  to  have  beeif  aj^es  in  existence.  Mr.  Borke  is  entirely 
of  opinion  that  Macpberson's  merit  is  that  of  having  given  a 
slovenly  and  imperCeet  translation,  the  errors  of  which  he 
appears  fully  competent  to  detect.  In  reference  to  the  Iridi 
poems  that  are  extant  on  the  same  subject,  he  remarks  that 
they  are  rather  confirmatory  of  his  assertion  than  otherwise ; 
and  that,  considering  the  immediate  connection  which  Ossian 
declares  to  have  subsisted  l)etween  Ireland  and  him,  sach  a 
resemblance  could  not  be  surprising,  as  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  desultory  relics  of  his  works  would  find  their  way  into 
the  compositions  of  after  bards;  but  Mr.  Burke  will  not  grant 
them  to  be  of  the  same  historical  aathority,  or  to  possess  the 
same  internal  evidences  of  orig^inality.  He  compares  the 
mythology  of  Ossian  with  that  of  the  Druids,  and  concludes 
by  drawing  a  strong  presumption  that  they  both  proceeded 
from  the  same  source. 

Although  those  gentlemen  agree  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems,  they  differ  materially  in  the  manner  of  proving  it. 
When  advocates  of  the  same  side  of  a  question  urge  contrary 
proofs  it  is  difficult  to  judge — for 

Wbo  ibaU  dccMc  wImd  doetort  diigfct  f 

We  may  remark,  however,  tHat  Mr.  Campbell's  labors 
have  not  been  unrewarded,  while  Mr*  Burke  unaided  by 
the  support  of  power,  and  without  any  stimulus. beyond  the 
gratification  of  his  taste,  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  this  subject.  As  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  this  topic  consistently  with  our  intentions,  we  will  defer 
further  disquisition  to  a  future  number,  and  proceed  to  offer 
a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Burke's  poems-  of  **  Temora"  and 
"  Dar-thula." 

**  Temora,''  an  Epic  Poem,  in  seven  cantos,  is  a  beaatifnl 
specimen  of  those  fragments  of  Celtic  tradition ;  it  is  versified 
in  the  heroic  measure,  the  construction  of  which  Mr. 
Burke  seems  to  have  studied  to  advantage.  We  give  the 
following  passages,  not  as  selected  but  as  being  accidentally 
open  at  this  moment.^ 

They  move  amid  the  song :  tlieir  arms  inclin'd» 
Like  rusby  fields  beneath  Autumnal  wind. 

*  We  should,  perhaps,  apologise  to  Mr*  B*  for  not  baTio|^  ezlractcd  flkoae  pas- 
iafaf  which  may  eeem  oo  perniial  to  be  bMt  executed^— bat  we  hare  takes  tkm 
above  iDditcrimioately,  as  it  ii  not  our  design  to  offer  anj  critical 
his  work. 
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On  Mora  stands  the  king.  In  armour  bright ; 

Mist  round  his  buckler  wings  its  vapoury  flight, ' 

As  up  aloft,  he  hung  it,  on  a  bough. 

On  CormuVs  mossy  rock,  nigh  Mora's  brow. 

In  panting  silence  I  by  Fingal  stood : 

And  turn*d  my  eyes  on  Crom1a*s  shady  wood : 

Lest  Ossian*s  glances  o'er  the  host  should  foil, . 

And  he  should  rush  amid  his  swelling  soul. 

My  foot  id  forward  on  the  dusky  heath ; 

While  hostile  murmurs  shake  the  plain  beneath. 

I  glitter,  tall,  in  steel :  and  sparkling  seem. 

Like  to -the  wave  of  Tromo's  falling  stream. 

Which  nightly  winds  bind  o*er  with  icy  bands. 

Till  like  a  rock  its  solid  surflBUse  stands ! 

The  boy  who  sees  it,  from  the  mountain's  side. 

When,  gleaming  bright,  the  early  sun-beams  glkie. 

Toward  it  turns  his  ear, — his  breath  supprest. 

And  wonders  why  its  silent  waters  rest ! 


Now  horror  strides  along  the  blood-stain'd  field. 

Here  lies  a  helmet, — ^there  a  fractured  shield. 

The  helpless,  wounded,  fear  each  crushing  tread ! 

The  fluttering  spirits  join  tlieir  kindred  dead. 

They  strike !   They  foil !   With  quivering  limbs  they  lie. 

Not  even  death  can  close  the  furious  eye ! 

Between  two  chinky  rooks  brave  Rothmar  stood,— 

The  shield  of  warriors  in  the  strife  of  blood! 

Two  lofty  oak-trees,  bent  by  stormy  wind. 

On  either  side  their  spreading  boughs  indin'd. 

Here  with  uplifted  sword  he  made  bis  stand. 

While  fierce  destruction  pour'd  on  every  hand. 

He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan's  might. 

And  silent  shades  his  friends  amid  the  fight. 

Great  Fingal  saw  the  wrathful  chiefs  draw  near; 

His  soul  arose— he  seem'd  all  eye !— all  ear  1 

But,  as  the  roll  of  Loda's  stone  is  heard. 

When  shook  at  once  from  rocky  Druman-ard, 

While  angry  spirits  heave  the  earth  around^- 

So  fell  Uue-Qbielded  Rothmar  to  the  ground ! 

**  Dar-thula,'^  published  last  year  by  Mr.  B.  is,  perhaps, 
a  better  executed  Poem.  It  is  in  alternate  measure,  which 
he  says  he  chose  ^^  as  presenting  a  greater  freedom  than  the 
heroic  couplet ;  and  as  corresponding  better  with  the  general 
strain  of  those  poems,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  elegiac." 

VOL.   l.^VO.  VI.  3   K 
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The  following  address  to  the  Mooa  opens  the  poets : 

DAUGHTER  of  heaven,  lovdy  is  thy  reign ! 

In  silent  majesty  thou  dost  ascend  ! 
The  stars  crowd  round  thee  in  refulgent  train. 

And  through  the  limpid  sky  thy  course  attend. 
The  clouds,  O  Moon  1   glide  lowVd  thy  steps  with  joy ; 

Their  dark-brown  sides  they  brighten  with  thy  b^LOis. 
Stern  ocean  smiling  meets  thy  radiant  eye : 

Blithe  through  their  valleys  wind  the  burnbfa*d  streanM- 
Thou  fair  dissolver  of  the  mid«night  shade. 

What  light  in  heav*n  is  like  thy  gentle  ray  !— 
The  stars  of  proudest  beam  beside  thee  fade : 

Asham*d,  they  turn  their  sparkling  eyes  away! 
But  whither  dost  thou  from  thy  course  retreat. 

When  darknesis  o'er  thy  lovely  visage  grows  ? 
Hast  thou  thy  hall,  like  Ossian  ?  Dust  thou  fleet 

To  pensive  shades,  and,  lonely,  vent  thy  woes  ? 
Have  thy  bright  sisters  falVn  from  heav*n— are  they. 

Who  with  thee  cheerM  the  gloomy  night,  no  more  ? 
Yes!   they  have  falVn,  fair  light !   thy  tearful  ray 

Doth  oft  retire,  in  silence  to  deplore. 
But  thou,  thyself,  one  night  shalt  fail :  even  thou 

Shalt  darkly  leave  thy  blue  path  in  the  sky  1 
The  feeble  stars,  who  shrink  before  thee,  now. 

Will,  then,  exulting,  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
In  all  thy  splendour  art  thou  now  array *d : 

Look  from  thy  gates  in  heav*n,  thou  beam  divine  !— 
Burst,  O  ye  winds  !   yon  cloud*s  unfriendly  shade. 

That  night's  fair  daughter  un-obscur*d  may  shine : 
That  the  brown  hills  may  gild  their  craggy  height. 
And  ocean  roll  its  silver  waves  in  light. 

The  introduction  of  the  heroine  follows : — 

Their  lofty  heads  the  nightly  billows  rearj 

The  troubled  ocean  rolls  its  angry  pride. 
While  Nathos,  Althos,  and  young  Arden  steer 

Their  bounding  vessel  o*er  the  surgy  tide. 
The  noble  sons  of  generous  Usnoth  move. 

Sad  in  the  darkness  of  their  gloomy  course. 
From  Cairbar*  of  Atha*s  wrath :  for  they  had  stro9e* 

In  echoing  war,  against  the  traitor's  force. 
But  who  is  that,  dim  by  their  side } — |nshrin*d 

In  cloudy  night  her  beauty's  orient  l)eams ! 
Her  lovely  hair  sighs  on  the  ocean  wind  : 

In  dusky  wreaths  her  flowing  robe  wide  streams. — 

•  We  are  sorry  to  find  tncb  inaccaraeles  in  Mr.  Borkc*^  pages.    Bo> 
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Like  the  fair  spirit  of  heav*n  doth  she  appear  1 

When  c1oth*&  in  shadowy  mist  he  glides  aloDg  the  air.-^ 

Who  hat  Dar-thula,  first  of  Erin's  maids ! 

From  gloomy  Cairbar's  lo^e  she  now  doth  fly, 
Wilh^the  blue  shielded  Nathos,  to  the  glades 

Of  woody  Etha.-*But  the  winds  deny 
Its  groves,  Dar-thula !   to  thy  sails — In  vain 
Tby  wistful  eyes  are  turned  to  the  shore:— 
Those  are  not  Nathos*  halls,  high-tow*riog  o'er  the  main ; 

Nor  that  his  climbing  wave's  loud-echoing  roar.— 
Fell  Cairbar's  balls  are  near  thee,  gentle  maid  \ 

The  loAy  towers  of  thy  fbe  arise  ( 
Green  Erin  stretches  far  her  sea-beat  head  : 

ToTura's  bay  the  bounding  vessel  flies.— 
Ye  southern  breezes !  where  have  ye  delay'd. 

When  from  their  course  my  noble  heroes  vecr'd? 
Alas !   ye,  sportive,  o'er  the  valley  strayed. 

Pursuing  awift  the  thistle's  wandering  beard !  v 

O  that  ye  had  been  rustling  in  the  sails 
Of  Nathos,  'till  the  hills  of  Elba  rose  ! 
Till  in  their  clouds  they  rose  3  and  his  green  vales 

Beheld  the  chief  returning  from  his  foes !— ■  ■ 
Long  hast  thou  absent  been,  O  Usnoth's  son  !* 
The  day  of  thy  returo>  alas !   has  flown  I 

Mr.  Burke  we  believe^  is  preparing  a  corrected  edition  of 
all  the    poems — at   least  we  hope  so ;— should  our    space 

Crniit  U89  we  will  continue  next  moath  the  observations  we 
▼e  promised  in  this  paper. 

POPULAR   TBADITIOUS. 
IfO.   II. 


Ill  give  thee  fairlei  to  atteod  on  thee, 

And  tbey  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 

And  sing,  while  thon  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep  ; 

And  I  will  pnrge  Uiy  mortal  grossncss  so. 

That  I  boo  Shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go.— 

MiiUummer'tUgki'9  Dream,. 

Thebe  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  part  of  the  christian  world  in 
which  civilization  has  done  less  towards  the  extirpatioq  of 
ridiculous  and  superstitious  traditions  than  in  the  islets  of  the 
British  seas ;  and  particularly  in  the  isle  of  Man  we  discover 
a  credulity  which  can  embody  the  nursery  tales  of  children 
into  a  regular  system  of  bt.lief,  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
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heresy  to  mock  or  to  abandon.  The  political  circumstances 
which  for  such  a  lengthened  period  deprived  this  islet  of  the 
benefits  which  might  accrue  from  an  union  of  commercial 
interests,  and  a  communication  of  intellectual  improTement 
with  its  more  potent  neighbours — the  total  absence  of  learn- 
ingy  in  even  its  humbler  branches,  from  the  lower  classes  of 
Manx  society — and  the  severity  of  church  discipline,  with 
all  the  mistalcen  rigor  and  gloom  of  religion,  but  without  its 
genial  and  generous  influence — all  these  conspired  to  thicken 
the  mists  of  delusion  which  had  overspread  the  land,  and 
while  superstition  had  been  driven  from  its  throne  of  darkness 
in  England,  it  still  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of 
every  thought  and  every  feeling  of  the  unenlightened  Manx. 
We  will  in  this  and  a  subsequent  number  of  the  '*  Popular 
Traditions"  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  remarkable  which 
have  gained  such  credit  among  them. 

Among  our  own  peasantry  we  hear  almost  daily  accounts 
of  the  feats  and  exertions  of  ihe/'airtcs ;  but  though  we 
might  collect  much  information  on  the  subject  withont 
leaving  our  own  shares,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  In 
this  instance  our  credulity  is  completely  surpassed*  The  isle 
of  Man  seems  to  be  the  birth  place  and  heritage  of  the 
good  people^  and  so  numerous  and  so  firmly  credited  are  their 
traditions  on  the  subject,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  among  them  in  an  official  capacity  under 
George  the  I,  declared  that  "  he  knew  not,  idolizers  as  they 
are  of  the  clergy,  whether  they  would  not  be  even  refractory 
to  them  were  they  to  preach  against  the  existence  of  fairies^ 
or  even  against  their  being  commonly  seen  ;  for  though  the 
priesthood  are  a  kind  of  gods  among  them,  yet  stiU  tradition 
is  a  greater  god  than  they." 

Whatever  early  records  these  islanders  possessed  were  lost 
in  the  troubles  of  the  Norwegian  invasions;  and  as  this 
renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  period  has  elapsed 
since  the  original  colonization  of  their  country,  or  who 
were  its  first  inhabitants,  they  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  historical  information,  by  stating,  thkt^  some  centuries 
before  the  christian  sera,  it  was  held  by  a  certain  species 
of  supernatural  beings  whom  they  called  fairies.  In 
order  to  preserve  their  possessions  unmolested,  these  little 
gentry  by  keeping  up  a  perpetual  fire  caused  a  blue  mist  to 
hang  continually  over  the  island,  thus  preventing  the 
navigators  of  these  seusfrom  entertaining  any  suspicions  of  its 
existence  :  but  the  fire  happening  once  (o  be  extiuguibhed^ 
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the  shore  was  seen  by  some  fishermen,  who  imparted  their  dis- 
covery to  their  countrymen.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  an  invasion  of  this  fairyland  ;  and  the  aggressors,  after 
a  fierce  encounter  with  the  little  aborigines,  possessed  them- 
selves  of  Castle  Russin,  and  by  degrees,  as  they  received 
reinforcements,  of  the  whole  island.  These  new  conquerors 
maintained  their  ground  some  time,  bnt  were  at  length 
beaten  out  by  a  race  of  giants,  who  were  themselves  extir- 
pated in  the  reign  of  Prince  Arthur  by  Merlin  the  famou9 
British  enchanter. 

As  the  Manx  thus  confidently  assert  that  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  their  island  were  fairies,  they  also  maintain  that 
these  little  people  still  reside  among  them.  They  call  them 
the  good  people^  and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and  forests,  and 
that  all  the  houses  are  blessed  where  they  visit.  When  a 
family  of  believers  go  to  bed,  a  pail  of  water  is  left  for  their 
nocturnal  guests,  who  are  reported  to  bathe  themselves  as  soon 
sleep  has  visited  the  weary  cottager?.  If  any  thing  which 
had  been  mislaid  be  found  unexpectedly,  a  fairy  had  bor- 
rowed it  and  now  restored  it.  If  any  person  had  fallen  and 
hurt  himself,  a  fairy  hail  thus  punished  him  for  some  secret 
crime.  In  fine,  every  accident  is  sufliciently  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  of  their  agency. 

The  instances  they  give  to  prove  the  real  existence  of 
fairies  are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  which  we  every 
Aay  hear  from  our  own  cottagers.  One  man  was  led  by 
invisible  musicians  for  several  miles  over  hedge  and  ditch  to 
a  large  common,  where,  sitting  round  a  large  table,  a 
number  of  little  people  were  eating  and  drinking  most 
jovially.  Among  them  were  many  whose  faces  were  familiar 
to  him  from  former  acquaintance.  He  did  not  however  seem 
to  recognise  his  old  friends,  nor  did  they  take  any  notice 
of  hun,  until  one  of  them,  when  a  goblet  of  wine  was  offered 
to  him,  whispering  forbad  him  to  taste  any  thing  lest  he 
should  become  such  as  they,  and  return  no  more  to  his  family. 
The  poor  man  accordingly  watched  an  opportunity  of 
pouring  the  wine  on  the  ground,  and,  soon  after,  the  com- 
pany disappeared,  leaving  the  cup  in  his  hand,  as  a  real 
testimony  of  his  adventure. 

Another  was  travelling  on  a  fine,  dry,  moonlight  night, 
and,  passing  over  a  mountain,  heard  the  noise  of  horses,  the 
halloo  of  huntsmen  and  the  winding  of  horns.  Such  sounds 
at  soch  an  hour  surprised  him  very  much,  but  his  astonish- 
ment was  increased  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  thirteen  horsemen* 
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dressed  in  green  and  gallantly  mounted,  passed  near  him. 
He  was  so  well  pleased,  he  would  gladly  have  kept  pace  ivith 
them :  bat  this  was  impossible.  However  he  heard  their 
horns  for  some  time.  When  he  reached  his  destination,  his 
sister  was  rejoiced  that  he  had  arrived  in  safety,  as  it  iv-as 
well  known  that  the  huntsmen  were  fairies,  among  whom 
sucb  nightly  sports  were  frequent. 

Another  man  was  riding  to  market  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  his  horse,  and  in  passing  over  the  mountains  was  met 
by  a  little  man  in  a  plain  dress,  who  asked  him  its  price,  and 
offered  him  seven  pounds  for  it     The  owner  of  the  horse 
abcepted  the  proposal  and  received  the  money ;   and   the 
little  man  mounted  his  nag,  and  immediately  sank  into  iJbi^ 
earth,  leaving  the  other  in  the  utmost  terror  and  constec* 
nation. 
Such  are  the  stories  by  which  they  support  their  belief.  Like 
our  countrymen,  they  have  their  fairy-riugs  and  numberless 
impressions  of  fairy  feet  in  every  rocky  district.     Every  birth 
is  foretold  by  a  fairy  christening — every  fiinerai  is  foretold 
by  a  fairy  procession,  and  many  affirm  that  they  have  seen 
these  imaginary  obsequies,  which  are  so  little  different  from 
reality  that  they  are  seldom  known  till  both  coffin  and  moarn- 
ers  vanish  at  the  church-door.     The  arrival  of  a  stranger  is 
known  among  them  some  days  before  it  occurs,  by  the  tram  pi- 
ling of  horses  at  the  gate;  symphonies  of  sweet  but  super- 
natural musfc  have  been  often  heard  ;  and  in  fact  their  stories 
have  obtained  such  credit,  that  mothers  are  in  continual  terror 
of  their  infants  being  changed  in  their  cradles. 

The  gentleman  whom  we  have  above  quoted,  half  afraid 
to  confess  a  belief  which  evidently  influenced  his  words  in 
many  places,  has  thus  described  one  of  these  changelio^. 
*^  Nothing  under  heaven  could  have  a  more  beautiful  face  ; 
but  though  between  five  and  six  years  old,  and  seemingly 
healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  walk  or  stand, 
that  he  could  not  so  much  as  move  any  one  joint :  his  limbs 
were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  than  an  infant's  of 
six  months;  his  complexion  was  perfectly  delicate,  and  he 
had  the  finest  hair  in  the  world  ;  he  never  spoke  or  cried,  ate 
scarce  any  thing,  and  was  very  seldom  seen  to  smile ;  but  if 
any  one  called  him  Bifairy-elJ  he  would  frown,  and  fix  his 
eyes  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he  would  fix 
them  through.  His  mother,  or  at  least  his  supposed  mother, 
being  very  poor,  frequently  went  out  a  chairing,  and  left  him 
a  whole  day  together :  the  neighbors  out  of  curiosity  havQ 
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often  looked  in  at  the  window,  to  see  how  he  behaved  when 
alone ;  bat  whenever  they  did  they  were  sure  to  find  him 
laughing,  and  in  the  utmost  delight.  This  made  them  judge 
that  he  was  not  without  company  more  pleasing  to  him  than 
any  mortals  could  be ;  and  what  made  this  conjecture  seem 
more  reasonable  was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so  dirty,  the 
woman  at  her  return  saw  him  with  a  clean  face,  and  his  hair 
combed  with  the  utmost  eJLactness  and  nicety." 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  account  taken  from  a  woman  to 
whose  offspring  the  fairies  seemed  to  have  taken  a  particular 
fancy.  Her  first  child,  an  infant,  was  lying  at  her  side,  when 
the  family  were  alarmed  with  the  cry  of  fire,  and  ran  imme* 
diately  from  the  house.  The  mother  was  unable  to  bear 
them  company,  nor  did  she  perceive  that  her  infant  was  taken 
away  by  an  invisible  hand ;  but  when  the  family,  ashamed  of 
their  causeless  trepidation,  were  returning,  they  were  pre* 
vented  only  by  its  cries  from  treading  on  the  infant,  which 
lay  on  the  threshold.  This  could  only  have  been  done  by 
the  fairies,  who  were  obliged  to  drop  the  infant  at  their  un- 
expected return. 

About  a  year  after,  the  attempt  was  repeated  in  nearly  the 
isame  manner,  and  with  the  same  want  of  success.  But  this 
was  insafBcient  to  warn  this  devoted  family.  A  third  attempt 
was  made  the  next  year — the  infant  was  irretrievably  taken, 
and  in  its  place  was  found  a  poor,  lean,  withered,  deformed 
creature,  which  lived  with  them  for  nearly  nine  years,  with- 
out the  power  of  speech  or  motion. 

When  the  human  mind  is  uncultivated,  its  i^oranoe  and 
credulity  are  almost  inconceivable ! 


UPe  W^in^^ 
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Upon  the  shadows  of  fatority 

Shone  like  the  ton  upon  the  morning  mists, 

\Yhcn  driven  before  his  rising  rays  they  roil, 

And  nfelt  and  leave  the  prospect  bright  and  clear*"— South bt. 


War,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  had  continued  to  spread 
its  ravages  through  the  Peninsula;   the  armies  of  France, 
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headed  by  expert  generals,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  conquering  Chief,  were  scattered  through  the  country  ; 
every  place  of  strength  or  importance  wa9  in  their  hands, 
and  the  only  opposition  they  had  to  contend  with,  was  from 
a  body  of  English  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Arther  Wel- 
lesley.  This  gallant  army,  after  suffering  various  privations 
from  the  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  and  the 
carelessness  and  inactivity  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  bravely 
repulsed  the  united  forces  of  France  led  by  Joseph  Buona- 
parte in  person,  and  added  another  laurel  to  the  garland  of 
British  heroism,  on  the  heights  of  Talavera.  Attached  to 
this  array  was  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  who  shewed  them- 
selves not  unworthy  the  title  of  defenders  of  their  country  ; 
while  small  detached  parties,  headed  by  resolute  Chiefe, 
hovered  round  the  enemy,  and  by  making  frequent  incur- 
sions, and  cutting  off  his  resources,  served  more  effectually 
to  harrass  him,  than  the  united  efforts  of  more  regular  at- 
tacks. After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  months,  Saragossa  had 
fallen,  and  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Spain  came  within  the 
power  of  the  French,  who  still  retained  possession  of  the 
Capital.  But  the  Spanish  people  were  roused  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  their  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  they  beheld,  with  mad- 
dening despair,  the  ruin  and  degradation  which  had  fallen 
upon  their  country.-  Her  towns  were  desolate — her  fields 
laid  waste ; .  her  ancient  constitution  was  destroyed,  and  her 
royal  family  captives  in  another  land ;  all  that  gave  her  a 
title  to  rank  in  the  list  of  nations  seemed  to  be  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  a  few  short  months  wonld  degrade  her  into  a 
province  of  that  empire  which  the  boundless  ambition  of 
Buonaparte  was  rearing  on  the  ruins  of  surrounding  nations. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  went  forth  through  the  land,  every 
heart  was  animated,  every  hand  was  raised,  in  the  common 
cause ;  a  noble  emulation  seemed  to  spring  in  the  breast  of 
every  Spaniard,  aiid  no  longer  regardless  of  the  national 
glory,  he  arose  at  the  gredt  call  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, and  rushed  with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  rescue  his 
country,  from  the  slavery  and  oppression  under  which  she 
laboured  ;  while  every  mountain  and  valley  echoed  with  the 
cry  of 

"  Vioccr  0  morir  pro  patria  eC  pro  Ferdinando  teplimo.'' 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  De  Winza  received 
a  private  communication  from  his  father,  requiring  hiin  to 
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hasten  without  delay  to  the  Spanish  army  then  stationed  at 
Placentia,  aiid  he  made  immediate  preparations  to  obey  the 
order.  A  life  of  activity,  he  hoped,  wonld  restore  his  mind 
to  lis  former  serenity,  and  change  of  scene  contrlbnte  more 
effectually  to  remove  the  melancholy  that  preyed  upon  him  ; 
aad  yet  it  was  with  regret  he  wonld  leave  Madrid  ;  the  insi* 
Quating  manners,  the  fascinating  naivit&  of  the  gentle  IsABEI* 
had  wrought  strangely  on  his  too  susceptible  heart,  and  6e 
felt  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  at  first  he  dared  to  conr- 
fess,  even  to  himself.  She  was  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  o£ 
her  age  ;  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished.  The  imperial 
loveliness  of  her  person  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  Modest 
timidity  which  shrunk  from  the  gaze  of  admiration,  and  the 
retiring  softness  oY  her  disposition  that  seemed  desirous  to 
shun  the  public  display  of  acquirements,  that  to  be  admired 
Deeded  but  to  be  seen.  The  superior  intelligence  of  her 
mind,  the  enthusiasm  of  her  character,  and  the  natural  viva* 
city  of  her  soul,  interested  every  heart,  while  the  expressive 
beauty  of  her  countenance  where  feeling  and  sensibility 
were  depicted,  and  the  graceful  elegance  or  her  person,  cap- 
tivated every  eye.  The  distresses  of  her  country  affected 
her,  and  while  mourning  over  her  shame  and  degradation, 
•she  turned  with  an  eye  of  hope  and  expectation  to  the  dawn* 
log  of  a  brighter  day,  and  the  promise  of  a  more  glorious 
regeneration.  Every  acconnt  that  secretly  reached  the  capi- 
tal of  the  successes  of  the  Patriots  animated  and  cheered  her; 
and  white  more  sensitive  minds  recoiled  from  the  detail  of  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  treachery,  bloodshed,  and  massacre,  whlcb 
that  sangninary  war  presented,  her's  only  revolted  when 
her  country  was  the  su£ferer,  and  brightened  with  proud 
satisfaction  at  her  partial  success.  But  it  was  in  the  bosom 
of  domesiic  life  that  the  mild  and  modest  virtues  of  ISABBL 
were  seen  in  their  true  Instr^ ;  equally  fitted  to  adorn  tiie 
highest  or  the  lowest  station,  she  conferred  a  charm  on 
society  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  and  euKvened  con- 
versation by  the  splendor  of  her  talents,  and  the  playful  viva- 
city of  her  genius.  The  presence  of  De  Winza  contributed' 
to  nourish  the  romantic  feelings  of  her  sonl ;  his  enthusiasm, 
his  sensibility,  the  passionate  struggles  of  his  mind  when  the 
w^rongs  of  his  country  were  alluded  to,  interested  her  heart, 
and  called  forth  the  latent  energies  of  her  character.  She 
gazed  for  hours  upon  that  form  where  nature  seemed  to  have 
lavished  all  her  art  to  present  a  perfect  model  of  manly 
beanty.  His  person,  though  still  retaining  the  lightness  and 
VOL.  I. — NO.  VI.  2  h 
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flexibillity  which  formerly  characterised  it,  had  assumed  a 
more  commaDding  appearance,  aod  exhibited  ail  the  grace 
of  youth  with  the  dignity  of  manhood.  His  couDteoaace, 
open,  candid,  and  dignified,  betrayed  the  exalted  conceptions 
that  existed  wittiin,  and  was  again  animated  with  the  glow  of 
health,  tbongh  latterly  an  air  of  pensive  melancholy  per* 
vaded  his  features ;  while  the  full  lustre  of  his  dark  bine  eye, 
melting  in  passion,  or  brightening  in  enthusiasm,  was  the  in* 
tuitive  organ  of  the  soul  that  burned  within  him.  Bnt  it  was 
not  the  outward  form  that  interested  the  heart  of  Isabel; 
she  could  appreciate  these  noble  qualities  of  the  mind  which 
raise  their  possessor  to  a  standard  above  the  generality  of 
men.  She  could  dwell  with  pauseless  delight  upon  the  im- 
passioned language  that  flowed  from  his  lips — the  enthusiasm 
that  dictated,  aod  the  feeling  that  attended  every  word  he 
uttered ;  and  while  contemplating  the  various  emotions  that 
disturbed  and  agitated  him,  she  perceived  that  the  effusions 
of  his  genius  were  the  natural  sensibilities  of  the  man,  and 
^vhat  in  ordinary  persons  was  the  effect  of  habit  and  ednea- 
tion,  was  in  him  the  actual  inclination  of  his  disposition. 
There  was  an  intellectual  superiority,  a  tone  of  dignified 
thought,  inherent  in  him,  that  all  who  associated  with  him 
felt  themselves  inferior,  and  bowed  in  reverential  homage 
before  the  shrine  of  his  genius ;  and  y^t  he  alone  was  uncon- 
scious of  this  influence,  and  attributed  the  readiness  with 
whjch  they  yielded  to  his  opinions  rather  to  their  truth  and 
Consistency,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed ;  the  delicacy  with  which  he  enforced  those  opinions, 
apd  the  gentle  persuasiveness  which  accompanied  his  words, 
carried'  conviction  to  every  mind ;  and  the  purity  of  his 
thoughts,  combined  with  high  romantic  ideas  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  served  to  mark  sufficiently  the  outline  of  a  cha- 
racter, at  once  dignified  and  commanding. 

But  De  WiNZA  was  a  mortal — and,  like  all  mortals,  pos- 
sessed his  failings  and  defects.  He  had  an  unconquerable 
pride,  aud  a  difiidcuce  of  manner,  that  on  a  first  acquaint- 
ance was  rather  repulsive  than  inviting;  but  this,  in  time, 
wore  off,  and  the  native  bene^^olence  of  his  disposition  nn- 
fblded  itself.  Ilis  pride,  however,  was  not  the  false  and  mis- 
taken pride  of  self-conceit,  priding  itself  on  the  ostentations 
display  of  acquirements  which  excite  admiration,  but  cannot 
fix  esteem ;  but  a  deep  and  original  feeling,  inherent  in  his 
riaUire,  betraying  a  real  nobility  of  soul  that  recoiled  from 
the  commission  of  a  mean  action  and  stimulated  to  the  per- 
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formance  of  a  generoas  one :  a  pride,  founded  not  upon  the 
qualities  of  his  head,  but  of  his  heart;  and  that  often  hurried 
nim  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  when  his  honor  or  ve- 
racity was  in  question.  Tiie  impetuosity  of  his  temper  could 
seldom  be  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  tide 
of  his  feelings,  once  agitated  by  the  sudden  gust  of  pa^ion^ 
rolled  with  unbounded  fury,  till  lost  in  the  vehemence  of  its 
own  exertion.  His  imagination,  ever  restless  and  decep- 
tive, frequently  mistook  the  shadow  for  the  substance^ 
and  dwelt  with  more  complacency  on  external  appearances 
than  on  intrinsic  merit.  But  Time, ''  who  tames  the  proudest 
will,"  had  softened  the  native  fire  of  his  disposition,  without 
subduing  it ;  and  the  blight  of  disappointment  which  had 
fallen  upon  his  early  hopes,  tinged  his  mind  with  a  melan- 
choly that  no  circumstances  could  remove.  First  impressions 
are,  generally,  lasting ;  and  that  left  by  the  fate  of  Imma- 
LINE  existed  for  ever.  Joy  and  sorrow  he  had  alike  expe- 
rienced, but  the  impression  left  by  the  latter  was  more  deeply 
felt  than  that  of  any  happier  remembrance ;  for 

"  Joyli  Mcolleciion  k  do  loDger  joy. 
While  sorrow'^  memory  is  a  mitow  still.*' 

His  spirit,  unsubdued  by  this  first  sho<^,  bounded  elastic  fron^ 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  seemed  to  come  more  brilliant 
and  more  pure  from  the  trial  it  had  gone  through ;  to  the 
gloom  of  despondency  a  pensive  melancholy  succeeded,  that 
heightened  considerably  the  interest  of  his  character,  and,  by 
softening  his  temper,  rendered  his  manners  still  more  en- 
gaging. No  longer  the  slave  of  passion  or  despair,  he  looked 
forward,  with  youthful  expectation,  to  brighter  hopes,  and 
happier  circumstances ;  and  though  doubt  and  uncertainty 
hung  over  his  future  prospects,  the  native  vigor  of  his  con- 
stitution seemed  proof  against  all  vicissitudes. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  De  Winza  when  he  resolved 
to  obey  his  father's  order,  and  set  off  for  the  army  without 
fartti.er  delay.  For  St.  Aubert,  who  was  shortly  expected 
in  Madrid,  he  left  a  letter,  intreating  that  he  would  hasten 
to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  his  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary  towards  the  furtherance  of  a  project  which  he  had 
in  view. 

Having  regulated  all  matters  on  the  night  previous  to  his 
departure,  be  left  St.  Aubert's,  where  he  had  still  contir 
nned  to  reside,  and  proceeded  to  the  spot  consecrated  to  his 
first  love — the  ouce  loved  residence  of  Jmm aline.     A  new 
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^ottap^e  bad  been  bailt  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  more  ele« 

fant  and  extensive,  in  which  an  oflBoer,  attached  to  the 
/rench  court,  bad  taken  up  his  residence.  Tlie  gardeaa  and 
grounds  adjoining,  nad  been  restored  to  tbeir  former  neat* 
nea^y  and  assamed  a  more  tast^ul  appearance  than  fonnerly, 
and  all  indicated  tlie  presence  of  a  rich  and  powerful  poe^ 
aesaor.  After  wandering  throogh  those  scenes,  endeared  bj 
the  recollection  of  former  happiness,  and  moqrning  over  the 
cbiUing  remembrajice,  De  Winza  returned  by  the  light  of  a 
doodless  moon  to  Madrid  ;  and  on  reaehing  8t.  Aubbrt's, 
Invited  b;  the  calm  serenity  of  the  night,  so  finely  in  nnismi 
with  his  own  pensive  ideas,  he  entered  the  gardens,  and 
wandered  in  that  retrospective  dream  of  intellectual  luxury, 
Ip  which  the  images  of  the  past  are  conjured  to  the  view, 
wbile  the  oonsideration  of  the  future  is  forgotten  altogether. 

Not  a  breath  disturbed  the  fragrant  shral^  that  hung  around 
him  ;  all  seemed  as  calm  and  still  as  the  bright  orb  above,  and 
be  a  restless  wanderer  amid  the  solitude  of  nature.  He  gased 
on  the  blue  sky,  and  the  countless  stars  that  studded  its  hroad 
expanse  appeared  like  islets  in  an  azure  sea,  to  which  we  may 
steer  for  ever,  without  once  being  able  to  reach  tliem.  He 
spoke  not — be  feared  lest  a  breath  from  his  lips  would  dispel 
the  enchantment  tliat  reigned  around ;  but  **  he  communed 
with  his  own  heart — and  was  still."  The  scenes  of  hia  boy* 
hood  rushed  on  his  memory ;  ha  thought  of  those  days  of 
innocence  and  delight,  when  every  sound  that  struck  bia  ear 
was  echoed  by  the  music  of  hia  own  he^rt,  and  every  object 
that  met  hje  gaze  waa  arrayed  in  the  splendid  garb  oi  his 
own  brilliant  imagiuatlon ;  when  life  presented  nothing  bot 
beauty  and  magniSoence  to  his  eoraptuped  vistoi^  while 
mirth  and  melody,  and  light  wd  loveliness,  shed  their  soft 
enchantments  on  the  scene. 

The  prospect  indeed  was  changed,  yet  the  reeoUeotfon  of 
happier  hours  can  fling  a  gleam  of  enjoyment  on  the  gk>om 
of  the  present,  and  leave  a  lingering  hope  in  the  promise  of 
the  future*  Yet  was  not  Ds  Wimza  altogether  unhappy ;  he 
felt  there  were  some  beings  on  this  earth  to  whom  his  heart 
was  united,  with  whom  bis  destiny  was  associated,  and  the 
youn^  and  beauteous  Isasrl  came  to  his  mind, 

<<  New,  V  if  come  from  other  ipherei, 
Vet  preckMie  m  if  lored  for  years  !'^ 

But  this  was  a  feeling  which  he  did  not  dare  to  entertaiiK 
He  returned  to  his  apartment,  aud  throwing,  himself  on  tk» 
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bedy  slept  soundly  till  morning,  when  rising,  be  badeA  itaMtj 
farewell  to  the  family,  and  getting  into  the  chaise  which 
awaited  him,  ere  the  sun  had  run  half  his  ooiuse,  was  £&? 
from  Madrid. 

(To  be  eoatiaiifld.} 


Acoovnr  of  the  late  uistortcal  society  op  titiNiTr  college 

DUBLIN, 
MLxtfeUd  fnm,  a  bri^  giatmneiii  piMiOted  im  IMS* 


In  the  year  175S,  a  dab  was  instituted  in  Dublin  College 
which  appears  to  have  been  established  at  first  merely  for  the 
cnttivation  of  historical  knowledge  ;  bat  in  little  more  than 
a  year  a  material  improvement  took  place  by  engrafting  on 
the  original  plan  the  monthly  debate  of  an  historical  question. 
Nor  can  the  honor  of  being  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  DaMin  College  be  awarded  to  it ;  an  older 
club  existed  ;  but  how  long  either  of  them  lived,  and  whether 
the  first  Historical  society  owed  it»  origin  to  them  in  any 
degree  Is  equally  unknown,  thoagh  some  cireumstancea 
seem  to  favor  the  latter  conjecture. 

In  the  year  1770,  several  students,  observing  the  inkiffi- 
ciency  of  the  academical  course  as  a  preparation  for  active 
life,  obtained  a  grant  of  apartments  in  College  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devotiug  one  evening  in  every  week  to  the  cultivation 
of  those  useful  branches  of  the  Belles  Lettres  which  were  to- 
tally neglected  in  th^  under- graduate  course.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  grant  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  absolute,  but  what  the  conditions  were, 
whether  strictly  defined,  or  tacitly  implied,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture'.  The  objects  of  the  society  of  1770,  iseem  to 
have  been  prosecuted  with  an  ardor  and  ability  proportioned 
to  their  importance ;  and  we  find  the  following  gentlemen 
among  its  most  active  and  distinguished  members  during  the 
twenty  years  immediately  preceding  its  secession : — In  the 
church. — ^Dr.  Ball,  late  Bishop  of  Dromore,t — Dr.  Magee, 
present  Bishop  of  Raphoe,+-r^Dr.  William  Hamilton,t — Dr. 
Stack,t— Dr.  Stopford,t— Dr.  Greaves,t— Dr.  Miller,t— Dr. 
Usher,t — Dr.  Burrowe8,t — Dr.  Prior,t — Dr.  Davenport,t — 
Dr.  Kyle,  present  Provo^,t — Dr.  Sadleir,t — Rev*  James 
Dunne, — Rev.  J.  Jebb, — late  Rev.  J.  Wbitelaw,  &c.  Ac. 
In  the  senate  and  at  the  bar : — the  present  Lord  Ross, — Lord 

TOose,  thm  nsrlred,  f  are,  or  hftve  been  Fellowe  of  the  CoHege» 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  Conrt  of  King's  bench, — Lord  Chief 
Baron, — Judge  Chamberlain, — Judge  Fox, — ^Judge  Osborne, 
-^udge  Day, — Judge  Mayne, — Judge  Jebb, — the  Attorney 
General, — the  Solicitor  General, — Right  Honorable  W.  C. 
Piunkett, — Right  Honorable  J.  Radcliffe,  Judge  of  the  Prero- 
gative Court, — Sir  John  Stuart, — Sir  Charles  Ormsby, — Prime 
Sergeant  Brown,t — Sergeant  Ball, — the  present  Recorder  of 
Dublin, — Messrs.  Lefroy, — E.  and  R.  Pennefather, — J.  S. 
Townshend, — Driscol, — J.  Lloyd,  Ac.  dec.  In  the  profes- 
sion of  Medicine — Drs.  Perceval, — Stokes,t — Plunkett,— 
Cleghorn, — Clancy,  &c.  This  list  might  be  considerably  svi'el- 
led ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  silence  those  who  have  affected  to 
consider  the  Historical  Society  and  all  similar  associations  as 
useless,  considered  with  reference  to  the  professed  objects  of 
their  institution^ — as  seriously  interfering  with  the  success^ful 
prosecution  of  studies  strictly  academical — and,  viewed  with 
relation  to  their  positive  results,  as  merely  nurseries  for  sedi- 
tion, or,  at  best,  hotbeds  for  the  productions  of  talentless 
mediocrity.     This  society  seceded  in  1794. 

It  is  foreign  from  the  present  purpose  to  enquire  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  separating  from 
the  university  an  institution  of  such  utility ;  more  especially 
as  the  loss  was  so  soon  repaired  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Society,  having  the  sam^  objects  of  pursuit,  and  founded 
upon  principles  which  to  him  who  speculated  on  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  might  seem  to  have  insured  its  perma- 
nency. On  the  19th  December,  1794,  Drs.  Davenport, 
Kyle,  Sadleir;  Mr.  Lefroy,  Kenny,  Torrens,  Jebb,  d^c.  as- 
sociated themselves  under  the  title  of  Tub  HiSTORiCi^L 
SociBTT  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  instituted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  History,  Oratory,  and  Composition.  To  this 
society  no  person  was  admissible,  whose  name  was  not  on 
the  College  books. — No  person  was  permitted  to  remain  a 
member  after  he  had  taken  his  name  off  the  College  books, 
except  such  members  as  had  obtained  a  medal  in  the  society, 
and  such  were  to  continue  members  only  till  they  were  of 
Master's  standing. — To  the  Fellows  of  the  College  was  given 
a  right  to  attend  the  meetings — the  books  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
whenever  required — and  no  question  of  modern  politics 
was  to  be  debated. 

Founded  on  these  principles,  the  Historical  Society  during 
a  period  of  eighteen  years  advanced  with  rapid  but  steady 
steps  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  its  in^^ 
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Btitution.  Many  of  those,  who  by  their  exertion  in  its  several 
departments  contributed  to  their  own  improvement  and  its 
splendour,  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  se* 
jiate,  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar ;  and  in  answer  to  those 
those  who  are  fond  of  asserting  the  incompatibility  of  its 
pursuits  with  studies  purely  collegiate,  we  may  here  observe 
that  almost  all  those  elected  to  the  honourable  station  of 
junior  fellows,  since  its  foundation,  have  been  themselves 
members  of  the  institution. 

.   Thus  supported  by  public  opinion,  by  the  protection  and 
good  will  of  the  governors  of  the  college,  and  by  the  weight 
and  character  derived  from  the  brilliant  voluntary  exertions 
of  its  members  in  the  pursuit  of  its  honors,  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  session  saw  the  Historical  Society  flourishing  in 
the   most  unexampled   degree,  and  justifying  in  him  who 
judged  from  external  appearances,  the  hope  of  many  suc- 
cessive years  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  existence.      But  the 
commencement  of    the   nineteenth   session  substituted   for 
these  seemingly  well-founded  expectations,  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment.     The  faith  upon  which  the  society  had  been 
established  was  then  broken.     Its  original  regulations  were, 
without  any  cause  assigned,  any  blame  imputed  to  the  So- 
ciety, or  any  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  so  strong  a  measure 
attempted  to  be  shown,  taken  from  it,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  others  differing  in  some  respect  materially  from 
those  upon  which  it  was  originally  formed,  and  containing, 
in  such  difference,  the  seeds  of  ruin  and  dissolution.     The 
interference  of  academic  authority  from  this  period  became 
barassingly  frequent.     On  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Hall  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Elrington  was  appointed  to  the 
provostship  of  Trinity  College.    The  Historical  Society,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  presented  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
their  new  Provost,  and  received  an  answer  calculated  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  entertained  the  opinion  that  Dr.  El- 
rington felt  not  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  for  their 
institution.     But  the  first  night  of  the  ensuing  session  blasted 
all  these  fair  expectations.     The  hmg  vacation  of  1812  had 
been  diligently  employed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
in  maturing  and  digesting  a  plan  of  reforrti  for  the  society, 
containing  some  material  innovations  on  its  original  consti- 
tution.     It  was  prescribed  among  other  regulations,  that  no 
person    should  be  a  member  whose  name  was  not  on  the 
college    books— that  no  person,  who  was  not   a  member, 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  atfy  meeting  of  the  society— 
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ilkAi  no  sindtni  (na/tlemeny  sons  of  noblemen^  and  baronets  ex- 
cepted)  shcHild  be  admitted  until  he  shoald  become  a  juoiof 
sophister^^^tbat  the  qnestions  debated  and  the  laws  enacted 
should,  at  the  cottclamon  of  each  month,  be  reported  to  the 
profe^flor  of  modem  history — that  no  composition  should  be 
rei^  in  the  society,  unless  signed  by  some  member,  not  the 
autboff  who  should  be  responsible  for  it.  The  Historical  So- 
ciety objected  to  this  change  as  being  unwarranted  by  any 
change  of  circumstances  or  conduct  on  their  part,  and  re- 
siarked  that  the  new  regulations  tended  to  diminish  the  yalne 
of  the  rewards  conferred  on  members,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  privilege  hitherto  enjoyed  of  attending  its  meetings — that 
they  thereby  deprived  the  Society  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  oldest,  and  consequently  the  most  experienced  mem- 
bers—that  the  restrictions  laid  upon  competitions  were  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  laws  in  that  department — ^and  that 
the  declaration  of  secrecy  being  removed,  was  likely  to  injure 
the  Society,  and  placed  new  members  in  a  situation  essentially 
different  from  the  old.  Their  remonstrance,  however,  was 
^oi  attended  with  any  good  effect,  as  the  new  regulations 
were  not  withdrawn ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  untimely 
exclusion  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  members,  a 
spirit  of  irregularity  now  began  to  pervade  their  meetings. 
This  rendered  it  necessary  again  to  address  the  Board,  and 
request  the  restoration  of  their  old  rules ;  but  the  only  answer 
the  Board  thought  fit  to  make  was  a  verbal  eommunicatton 
that  they  had  determined  not  to  comply.  The  motives  of  the 
Board  foir  such  an  exercise  of  authority,  without  any  state- 
ment to  support  their  measures,  was  onknown.  To  suppose 
th^t  it  should  give  every  Freshman  a  reason  for  every  order, 
«wojald  be  absurd ;  Imt  when  essential  alterations  in  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  such  a  body  as  the  Historical  Society 
were  proposed  to  be  made,  the  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
momentary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellow,  for  the  pot  pose  of  consulting  some  of  its  members  as 
lo  the  expediency  of  tiie  measure,  might,  perhaps,  hare  been 
iMire  than  counterbalanced  by  the'  good  consequences  re* 
suiting  from  so  rational  and  conciliatory  a  measure. 

All  chance  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  new  regulations  had 
now  vanished — yet  It  was  thought  that  possibly  tbe  Board 
Vbigfat  be  ittduced  upon  a  third  application  to  mitigate  its 
severity.  Accordingly  a  new  proposition  was  made  by  the 
Historical  So€^iety.     It-was  submitted  that  as  the  character  of 
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the  society  depended  on  the  excellence  of  the  speeches 
delivered  from  the  chair,  it  was  most  desirable  that  me  per- 
sons selected  for  this  important  dutj^shonld  be  recommended 
by  talent,  seniority  on  the  books,  and  experience  in  public 
speaking — requisites,  the  two  latter  of  which  could  scarcely 
be  obtained  by  a  selection  from  the  present  limited  society. 
It  waa  therefore  suggested  as  expedient,  that  the  auditor 
should^proposd  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  speech  from  the 
chair  any  individual  who  had  been  a  member,  having  first 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  provost,  and  that  on  such 
occasions  only  all  the  students  should  be  permitted  to  attend. 
This  proposition  was  also  rejected  by  a  majority  in  the  Board. 

No  further  effort  was  made.  The  members  of  the  Society 
contented  themselves  with  silent  submission.  The  Historical 
Society  had  hitherto  uninterruptedly  exercised  the  privilege 
of  leaving  their  door  open  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
those  junior  students,  wiio  were  not  members,  to  listen  to 
their  debates.  This  privilege  was  taken  away.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  watchfulness,  a  college  porter  was  sent  to  punish 
'any  deviation  in  the  members  from  the  extreme  punctilio  of 
academic  dress.  And  frequent  censures  were  sent  for 
debating  questions.;  some  of  them  involving  in  their  con- 
sideration the  first  principles  of  the  British.  Constitution, 
and  which,  as  such,  had  been  discussed  without  interruption 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Institution.  The  new  fundamental 
regulations  continued  to  be  silently  acquiesced  in,  but  their 
imurious  effects  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  those 
who  compared  the  state  of  the  Society  under  their  operation, 
with  its  flourishing  condition  before  their  enactment. 

The  attendance  at  its  former  meetings  of  those  members 
whom  superior  talents  or  industry  had  privileged  above  their 
fellows,  had  ever  been  productive  of  the  best  consequences. 
In  their  company,  the  petulance  and  forwardness  into  which 
youthful  Inexperience  might  naturally  lead  some  Of  the 
members,  was  awed  into  silence.  How  much  this  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  order  and  datH>rum  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  But  a  tendency 
to  forwardness  in  some — to  puerility  of  conduct  in  others — 
to  asperity  and  warmth  of  expression  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  remotely  interesting  the  feelings,  occasionally 
leading  to  acts  ii\consistent  with  collegiate  discipline,  and 
calling  Cor  the  interference  of  the  governing  powers — such 
Was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  senior 
members.     The  first  of  these  more  seriobs  violations  of  order, 
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Was  a  personal  difference  between  two  members  in  Janoaiy, 
1814.  The  Board  took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  most 
justly  sentenced  the  parties  to  have  their  names  privately  taken 
from  tke  College  books.  The  next  transaction  of  a  similar 
kind  occurred  in  the  June  following  ;  but  the  Board  with  a 
mistaken  and  dangerous  lenity,  pronounced  no  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  affair,  or  the  conduct  of  those  concerned, 
thereby  rendering  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  such  breach 
of  decorum  probable. 

On  the  evening  of  January  S5th,  1815,  just  after  the  So- 
ciety bad  broken  up  its  sitting,  a  personal  difference  occurred 
between  two  members.    Its  determination  in  the  most  decisire 
way  was  fixed  on ;    but  information  of  the  circumstances 
having  been  given,  the  Sheriff  interfered,  and  the  Board  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  quarrel.     They  ordered  the  names 
t)f  the  two  gentlemen  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  members 
— that  junior  sophisters  should  not,  after  that  session,  be  ad« 
mitted — and  that  a  committee  of  five  should  be  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  private  business  of  the  society, 
from  whose  decisions  there  should  be  no  appeal.     They  also 
curtailed  an  hour  from  the  usual  time  of  meeting. 

Against  these  changes  the  Society  through  their  committee, 
remonstrated,  as  tending  to  their  gradual   annihilation.     By 
the  exclu8k>n   of   the   Junior  Sophisters  the  funds  of  the 
Society  would  become  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  answer 
their  allotted  purposes,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  the 
while  of  senior  Sophisters  to  seek  admission  into  an  institution 
in  which  the  now  very  limited  period  for  the  developement 
of  their  talents  would  preclude  much  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion or  practical  improvement;   and  the   Committee  again 
adverted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  senior  members  as  the  cause 
of  that  tendency  to  disorder  which  now  rendered  the  exclo- 
sion  of  the  Junior  Sophisters  necessary.     Previous  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  regulations  of   1812,   the  Junior  Sophisters 
were  proverbially  silent,     Attendance  on  the  meetings  was  io 
them  not  a  busiuess,  but  a  relaxation  from  business.     They 
took  no  active  part  in  the  proceedings — they  were,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  lookers  on,  unbending  their  mindi? 
from  the  severity  and  strictness  of  mathematical  and  scientiGc 
researches,  by  weekly  excursions  into  regions  of  a  more  di- 
versified and  less  serious  complexion — and  silently  and  Im- 
perceptibly acquiring  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  value  for  those 
rules  of  decorum,    the   advantage    and   uecessity  of  which 
their  observation  rendered  them   capable    of    appreciating. 
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Thus  they  were  prepared  by  habit  and  experience,  when  the 
strictness  of  collegiate  duties  ceased,  to  enter  on  that  course 
of  more  ornaKiental  and  elegant,  bat  far  from  unuseful  ac- 
quirements, to  which  the  Historical  Society  invited,  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  institution  at  large. 
If  the  state  of  things  was  to  be  altered  in  consequence  of  tlieir 
premature  exertions,  the  regulation  of  1818  was  the  only 
cause  the  Committee  could  assign. 

With  respect  to  the  expression  private  business^  the  Com« 
mittee  requested  the  Board  to  declare  their  meaning,  as 
hitherto  all  branches  of  business  had  been  equally  public  to 
the  members — equally  private  to  strangers;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  with 
uncontrollable  authority  to  settle  their  affairs,  would  tend  to 
the  complete  subversion  of  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the 
Society. 

The  Board  was  not  at  alt  influenced  by  this  appeal ;  and 
at  the  next  meeting  the  Society  resorted  to  the  only  meai^ure 
now  left  to  them.  They  adjourned  sine,  die ;  and  thus,  by  a 
system  of  inquisitorial  tyranny,  the  college  was  deprived  of 
its  brightest  ornament.  That  the  members  had  a  right  to 
dissolve  the  bands  of  their  association  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  consider  that  they  were  voluntarily  assumed.  That  the 
exercise  of  that  right  was  prudent  will  appear  from  these 
considerations : — the  result  of  the  lat^  orders  would  have 
been,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  the  ruin — the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  society.  A  voluntary  dissolution  would,  there- 
fore, but  anticipate  this  expected  event,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
some  respects  preferaf>le«  It  rescued  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  harassing  and  degrading  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting the  decision  on  their  conduct  to  an  oligarchy  of  their 
equalts ;  and  it  seemed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  hope  of  the 
reviyal  of  the  Society  upon  those  original  principles,  under 
the  beneficial  operation  of  which  it  bad  so  long  and  so  emi- 
nently flourished  ;  as  the  suddenness  of  the  event  would  ex- 
cite enquiry,  and  the  public  attention  would  be  directed  to 
investigate  its  cause.  The  result  of  such  iuvestigation  would 
be  a  wish  for  its  revival. 

We  have  in  this  account  followed  the  opinions,  and  adopted 
the  words  of  the  author  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Historical  Society,  which 
was  published  in  1815.  We  have  followed  his  opinions — for 
they  must  be  those  of  every  friend  to  the  literary  welfare  of 
his  country — his  words,  for  they  are  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  their  subject. 
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Since  the  dissolniion  of  the  society  some  attempts  hare 
been  made  by  its  well-wishers  to  procure  its  resoseitatioii ; 
and  particularly  at  the  promotion  of  the  present  ProFost, 
a  strenoous  effort  was  resolved  on.  But  the  hopes  which 
were  founded  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Kyle's  name  among 
the  original  founders  of  the  Society,  were  completely 
frustrated.  We  cannot  precisely  say  to  whom  this  fiiOnre  is 
to  be  attributed  ;  but  the  Board  collectively  must  sustain  the 
odium,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  building  of  a  ball-court  for  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness  among  the  junior  students,  would 
have  been  better  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  reviving  an  insti- 
tution which  supplied  so  great  a  desideratum  in  collegiate 
education,  and  conferred  such  lustre  on  the  establishment 
that  supported  it. 
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From  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  when  the  power  of  reason 
was  unfelt,  and  the  mind  of  man,  debased  by  habitnal  enslave- 
ment, sank  beneath  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  error,  we 
turn  with  a  proud  and  conscious  satisfaction  to  those  times 
when  Learning  triumphed  over  the  despotism  that  had  en* 
thralled  her,  and  the  spirit  of  Genius,  awakening  from  her 
dreamless  slumber,  went  forth  through  the  earth,  rousing 
the  dormant  faculties  of  man,  and  calling  into  action  the 
nobler  energies  of  our  nature.  On  those  periods  of  mental 
regeneration  we  dwell  with  lingering  delight ;  every  flower 
that  strews  the  path  is  consecrated  by  the  recollection  of 
some  awakened  feeling,  or  some  novel  emotion ;  and  we  turn 
from  the  sickening  record  of  anterior  imbecillity,  to  gaze  on 
the  illustrious  annals  of  subsequent  periods.  To  the  land, 
where  this  immortal  spirit  first  breathed  the  air  of  freedom, 
and  wandered  uncontrolled  amid  the  wildness  of  nature,  we 
are  insensibly  wedded ;  and  while  the  names  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  exist,  the  land  where  Litera- 
ture first  reared  her  standard  cannot  be  forgotten.  The 
home  of  learning — the  residence  of  the  arts — the  abode  of 
beauty,  of  chivalry,    and  of  song — Genius  conferred  upo[\ 
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her  a  name  that,  otherwise,  she  nerer  would  have  acquired  ; 
and  the  spirit  which  was  generated  in  h^r.bosom,  scattered  its 
diffusive  rays* upon  the  nations  around  her,  and  spread  its 
influence  wide  as  the  creative  powers  of  the  sun. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  ijemsal  of 
the  Poem  l>efore  us ;  with  the  name  of  Dante,  recollections 
of  a  brighter  nature  are  associated,  and  while  we  pause  in 
admiration  over  the  aspirations  of  genius,  we  are  attracted 
insensibly  to  the  home  of  its  nativity.  In  adopting  the  idea 
of  introducing  the  Tuscan  Bard  as  prophesying  the  future 
fortunes  of  Italy,  though  the  noble  author  may  incur  the 
charge  of  puerility,  yet,  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
his  subject,  he  deserves  the  utmost  praise.  We  discover  the 
same  boldness  of  style — the  same  freedom  of  expression — and 
the  same  exalted  conceptions,  which'  characterise  the  loftieic 
range  of  his  compositions.  That  depth  of  thought,  that  com- 
manding sway  which  he  holds  over  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  his  reader,  and  that  magic  of  delivery  whicl\  keeps  the 
imagination  captive,  are  conspicuous  in  every  line ;  and 
while  we  are  perusing  the  effusions  of  a  mortal  pen,  We  al- 
most fancy  an  immortal  spirit  is  addressing  us.  We  shall 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  leading  topics  on  which  he  dwells^ 
and  briefly  note  each  character  as  it  passes. 

Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  1261,  and  died  in  1321 ;  his 
ambitious  spirit  drew  him  from  the  retreats  of  literature  and 
the  presence  of  the  muses,  to  join  a  factious  party  then  pre* 
vailing  in  Florence ;  but  failing  in  their  object,  and  the  power 
of  his  party  decreasing,  Dante  was  banished,  and  during  his 
exile  wrote  some  of  his  finest  poems.  He  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  Augustan  age  of  learning  in  Italy,  and  by  adopt- 
ing the  modern  dialect  in  preference  to  the  old  Latin  tongue, 
was  enabled  to  confer  a  sweetness  of  expression,  and  purity 
of  style,  on  his  compositions,  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  successors,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  what  his 
brighter  genius  had  suggested.  The  prophecy  is  supposed  to 
be  delivered,  by  Dante  ^*  in  the  interval  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly  be^ 
fore  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  foretunes  of  Italy  in 
general  in  the  ensuing  centuries."  He  begins  with  an  address 
to  Beatrice,  in  a  strain  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  chal- 
lenges competition* 

Oh  Beatrice  !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
So  lung  l^ath  prest— and  the  culd  marble  stone  i 
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Thou  sole  pure  geraph  of  my  earliest  love^ 

Love  so  iiieSiible«  and  so  alone. 
Thai  nought  ou  earth  cou)d  uiore  niy  boeom  move^ 

Aad  meeting  thee  in  Heaven  was  but  to  meet 

That  without  which  my  soul^  like  the  arklesa  dove. 
Had  wandered  si  ill  in  search  oF>  nor  her  feet 

Relieved  her  wing  till  found  ;  without  thy  light 

My  Paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 

And  after  commenting  on  the  ingratitude  of  his  country 
Which  had  sent  him  forth,  a  homeless  exile  from  the  land 
which  he  would  have  died  to  save,  he  prophesies  the  coming 
of  that  day,  when  she  will  be  proud  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  her  exiled  Bard,  and  permit  his  bones  to  rest  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  fathers ;  which,  in  a  burst  of  indignant  pas« 
0ion,  he  avers  shall  never  be  the  case. 

No.— >  she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof. 
And  shall  not  hate  what  is  not  hers— my  tomb. 

Alluding  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Guelph,which  was  the  cause 
of  his  banishment,  he  indulges  for  a  moment  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  feelings,  and  almost  wishes  that  his  country  may  expe- 
rience the  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  degradation,  which  she 
had  flung  upon  htm.  From  the  dominion  of  such  feelings  he 
bursts  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and,  as  it  were,  gifted  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  ''  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore 
within,"  he  foretells  the  future  glories  of  her  name  in  giving 
birth  to  the  most  exalted  characters;  and  in  allusion  to  the 
reformation  of  her  language  by  the  introduction  of  the  Italian 
in  place  of  the  old  Roman  tongue,  the  prophesying  Bard  is 
made  to  express  himself  in  the  following  beautiful  words : 

But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 

At  lofty  And  more  sweet,  in  which  exprest 
The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme. 

That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies. 
Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream. 

And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song  ; 

So  that  all  present  speech  to  ihee  shall  seem 
The  note  of  meaner  birda,  and  every  tongue 

Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine* 

From  thence  he  proceeds  to  prophesy  the  downfall  of  his 
country,  the  storms  that  shall  agitato— and  the  earthquake 
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that  shall  c#nviil8e  her ;  the  rain  and  devastation  which  await 
lier  from  the  inoorsietts  of  the  German,  Frank  and  Hun ; 
and,  in  an  address  to  Rome,  he  detajls  the  miseries  which  have 
desolated  her,  from  the  invasion  of  Brennus  to  the  treachery 
of  Bourbon 4  which  he  ascribes  to  the  disunion  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  endeavors  to  awake  the  dormant  spirit  of  freedom 
in  their  bosoms  by  reminding  them  of  their  descent  from 
those  who  overthrew  the  conquerors  of  the  Perrian  Prince 
in  the  passes  of  ThemopylsB*  and  reared  aa  emfire  for  tbent* 
selves  upon  the  ruins  of  their  predeoessor^e  glory.  The 
whole  passage  is  so  exquisitely  managed  and  so  happily  con* 
ceived,  that  we  cannot  avoid  extracting  it. 

Oh  !  Borne,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standards  to  thy  walls  advance 
.  But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  rivef . 

Oh  !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 

Crush  them  ye  rocks  !  floods,  whelm  them  aad  for  ever  ! 

\¥hy  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so. 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrims  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overfloiv 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses*  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  Ocean,  and  the  sea  waves*  sway 
Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, —  why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men  !  Romans  who  dare  not  die. 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oolivion  never  knew. 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylse } 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye. 
That  to  each  host  the  rooimtaio-gate  unbar. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 

Why,  nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so }  but  alone  she  will  not  war. 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men  : 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 
For  them  no  fortress  can  avail,-— the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quiveriug. 
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Are  ye  not  Imtte )  y^»  yet  the  AuaoniaD  soil 

Hath  beari»>  and  hands,  and  arms  and  hosu  to  brio^ 

Against  oppression  »  but  how  vain  the  U>il» 
While  still  division  sows  Ihe  seeds  of  wue 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil. 

Oh  \  my  own  beauteous  land  !  so  long  laid  low, 
'     -         'So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes 

When  there  Is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chains,  yet — yet  the  avenger  stofis. 
And  doubt  and  discord  step  twixt  thine  and  thoe. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee  oopet ; 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  shew  thy  beauty  in  iU  fullest  light  }   ' 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable  ;  and  we. 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed-^— Unite ! 

He  then  foreteU  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day ;  and  enu- 
merates the  boundless  spirits  tliat  shall  rise  from  her  ashes, 
and  shed  a  lustre  on  her  name,  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the 
splendor  of  ber  own  skies. 

* 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave. 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds  which  take  their  name. 

Of  the  former,  Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescara, 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Montecuco  ;  of  the  latter,  Columbus, 
Amerieus  Vespucius,  and  Sebastian  Cabot  ore  alluded  to; 
and  he  dwells,  with  proud  satisfaction,  on  the  fame  they 
shall  inherit,  and  the  glory  they  shall  confer.  He  then  ad- 
verts to  the  poets  that  shall  succeed  himself,  lamenting  how 
few  sh^ll  soar  upon  the  eagle  wing  of  liberty,  and  dare  to 
break  the  boqds  of  that  tyrannical  sway,  that  would  damp 
the  etheriai  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  bind  the  spirit  of  ge- 
nius in  the  chains  of  prostitution.  But  some  there  shall  be, 
whose  voices  will  be  heard  amid  the  storm  and  the  calm,  and 
whose  names  shall  form  a  splendid  halo  in  their  own  cloudless 
firmament.  The  first  to  whom  he  alludes,  is  Petrarch,  who 
was  born  at  Are^zo  in  the  year  1304.  And  when  we  reflect 
on  the  disadvantages  under  which  learning  then  laboured. — 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  books,  and  those  only  manuscripts, 
— and,  when  obtained,  the  small  information  to  be  derived 
from  them,  we  may  look  upon  Petrarch  as  one  of  the  first 
geniuses  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  chief  restorer 
of  literature  to  its  pristine,  splendor.     His  works  on  rhetoric» 
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history,  and  moral  philosophy,  hare  handed  down  his  name 
to  posterity  with  a  signal  lustre,  and  his  sonnets  to  Lanra 
possess  a  pathos  and  sensibility,  which  have  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language 
in  which  he  wrote.  He  next  addresses  Ariosto,  whose 
creative  imagination  and  fanciful  genius  he  pictares  ifdth  a 
faithfulness  of  coloring  that  does  honor  to  the  hand  that 
traced  it.  This  poet,  who  was  born  at  Reggio,  1474,  ep* 
joyed  the  iavor  and  protection  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
who  particularly  distinguished  him  and  honored  with  the 
lanrei.    - 

'  The  next  whom,  he  introduces,  is  Tasso,  who  was  born  at 
Sorento,  1644,  and  while  we  linger  with  delight  on  the 
effusions  of  bis  pensive  mind,  and  the  bolder  flights  of  bis 
immortal  muse,  we  imbibe  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  heart- 
lessness  of  tbose  who  could  suffer  such  genius  to  pine  in 
penury  and  want,  or  attempt  to  confine  within  the  walls  of 
an  earthly  prison  a  spirit  that  soared  beyond  the  skies. 
Various  were  the  changes  of  fortune  that  this  celebrated 
character  experienced ;  he  was  imprisoned  for  killing  his 
adversary  in  a  duel  at  Naples,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
want  and  misery.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal 
characters  and  events  to  which  our  autbor  alludes,  and 
which  he  clothes  in  the  brightest  coloring  that  fancy  can 
supply.  The  mighty  genius  of  the  noble  **  Childe"  baa 
conjured  to  our  view  scenes  and  circumstances,  with 
which  our  sweetest  recollections  are  united ;  and  while  re- 
viewing the  pages  of  the  English  Bard^  we  were  led,  insen- 
sibly, to  the  consideration  of  those  characters,  whose 
memory  he  has  consecrated  by  the  record  of  his  praise,  and 
whose  names  be  has  eulogized  in  the  splendid  efTusions  of 
his  own  immortal  muse.  In  taking  a  review  of  the  ''  Pro- 
phesy of  Dante,"  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  the  same 
commanding  tone  of  intellectual  power  and  dignified  thought 
which  characterize  the  pilgrimage  of  *'  Childe  Harold/' 
di vested,  however,  of  those  misanthropic  feelings  which  are 
but  too  evident  in  the  composition  of  that  exquisite  Poem. 
It  is  true  we  have  little  of  that  energy  of  passion,  that  play 
of  imagination,  or  those  touches  of  sensibility,  which  dis- 
tinguish his  "  Giaour,"  bis  "  Corsair,"  and  his  "  Lara ;" 
but  we  are  amply  repaid  for  these  by  sublimity  of  style,  and 
a  dignified  display  of  historical  research  ;  and  we  feel  con- 
fident in  saying,  that  the  "  Prophesy  of  Dante"  will  obtain 
a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  appreciate  the 
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writiags  of  Lord  Byron  than  the  dramatic  composition 
cootaioed  in  tb4  same  volume.  The  language  is  bold  and 
eQergcrtjp,  not  de6cient  In  pathos  and  asn«bility»  and  displays 
that  entbusiasm  of  expression  and  correotnsas  of  thought, 
tliat  i^H'ays  attend  the  emanations  of  superior  genins. 

Others  may  soar  on  a  wilder  pinion,  and  display  a  more 
dazzling  plumage,  bnt  the  genius  of  Byron  searody  ever 
descends ;  Ijke  that  bird  whose  wing  never  touches  the  earth, 
he  spars  (of  ever  aloft,  tocdced  on  the  billowy  sorfiice  of  the 
clouds,,  unhurt  by  the  lightnings,  and  unmoved  by  the 
contendiDg  elements.  Others  may  exhibit  a  more  plajrfiil 
imagj nation  and  a  brighter  fancy,  but  the  burning  vebemenoe 
of  passion-- the  exquisite  thrillings  of  sensibility— tbe  deep 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  feelings 
which  dignify,  and  the  passions  which  degrade  it,  are  re« 
served  for  ttie  pen  of  a  Byron  to  pourtrmy.  He  baa  many 
imitators^— many  followers  struggling  to  reach  the  eminence 
at  which  he  has  arrived,  but  no  equal ;  the  beaatifal  Imagery 
of  Moore,  the  creative  powers  of  Scott,  and  the  lofti^ 
^yle  of  Campbell,  may  captivate  the  imagination  and  play 
arQund  tiie  heart,  bnt  cannot  excite  an  interest  equal  to  the 
^ublime  conceptions  of  Lord  Byron.  In  the  poetic  world; 
he  sli^nds  unrivalled  and  alone,— a  splendid  meteor,  round 
which  meaner  uiara  revolve,  rendered  visible  only  by  their 
distance  from  their  central  planet. 

In  the  work  before  ns,  we  detected  some  metrical  in* 
accuracies,  which,  with  all  our  willingness  to  give  the  utmost 
iatitiide  to  poetic  license,  we  could  not  pass  unnoticed-  The 
weasure^  adopted  by  the  noblo  author,  is  the  terza  rima  of 
Mantj,  which  has  been  hitherto  untried  in  our  language,  and 
affords  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  genius.  Leas  stately 
and  confined  than  the  8penserean,  it  presents  a  wider  6eld 
lor  ttie  imagination,  and  admits  a  greater  fireedom  of  ex- 
preasiuo,  a  point  particularly  desirable  in  the  loftier  ranee 
of  composition. 

But  in  iambic  measure,  the  casual  introduction  of  any 
otiier  metre  must  be  irregular  and  inharmonions.  In  the 
loilowing  passage  we  Qnd  a  complete  anap«stic  line  bronght 
in,  instead  of  the  iambic,  which  Is  used  throughout  the 
poem,  and  the  reading  of  tlie  line  destroys  the  harmony  and 
^Uect  of  a  sentence  otherwise  replete  with  beauty. 

And.  dying  in  despondency,  beqncath 
Tp  the  kind  world,  which  icaros  wiil  yield  a  tssr^ 
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h  hcrita^  e»richinr  all  wlio  breathe 

With  the  wealth  J  of  a  ge  |  ntiine  |K)  |  el*2j  soui. 

We  discovered  several  lines  equally  irregular  with  the  fore« 
goingy  which  we  forbear  to  recite,  as  the  intfertion  of  thia 
one  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  impropriety  of 
this  metrical  aberration. 

The  noble  author  has  held  out  an  indistinct  promise  of 
continuing  this  work  down  to  the  present  time  -should  It 
meet  with  public  approbation  ;  of  this  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
and  we  have  only  to  express  our  hopes  that  he  will  redeem 
the  pledge  he  has  given,  and  favour  us  with  a  continuation 
of  the  ''  Prophesy  of  Dante/* 


'*  CtmeUmt}  or  Me  Btidai  KigM»    A  Trage4Tt,  by  Jdmes  Haptea,  Bs^ 

London*^  Hnrsty  Robinson  and  Co. 

■* II I  ■ 

CoMSCiBNCS  is  one  of  those  numerous  productions  which  the 

present  prolific  age  of  writing  has  poured  forth  with  a  libe* 

rality  that  excels  that  of  any  former  period.     Without  any 

intrinsic  excellence,  it  is  indebted  for  its  partial  existence 

to  the  efforts  of  some  favourite  performer,  or  the  accidental 

advantages  of  external  interest.     The  incidents  are  tedious 

and  common«place,  and  such  as  might  readily  be  brought 

within    the  space  of  one  act.     The   plot  is  of  too  local  a 

nature,  and  is  altogether  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  there 

is  no  beauty  of  imagery  in  the  language,  no. sublimity  in  the 

style,  to  recompenae  us  for  the  oft-told  tale  of    parental 

severity  and  'filial  disobedience.      The  characters  are  few^ 

and  we  were  in  doubt  which  to  select  as  the  principal.     F^ om 

the  title  we  were  led  to  expect  a  portraiture  of  the  feelings 

which  a^tate  the  human  mind  by  the  consciousness  of  some 

hidden  ^nilt,  or  a  disclosure  of  the  passionate  struggles  of 

the  heart  from  the  fear  of  detection  and  the  probability  of 

punishaient ;  but  in  this  expectation  we  were  disappointed. 

The  character  of  Lorenzo  is  so  drawn  by  the  author,  that 

we  were  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  he  deserves  our  pity  or 

condemnation.     If  guilty,  he  is  one  of  the  tamest  villains 

that  ever  trod  the  stage ;  and  if  innocent,  the  moral  is  bad, 

and  he   does  not  deserve  the  fate  he  meets.    There  is  no 

peculiar   trait  to  fix  his  character — no  decided  interest  aU 

tached  to  him ;  there  is  neither  boldness  nor  energy  in  hu 
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condbct — he  is  **  a  tame,  enduring  slave,"  who  aabmits  to 
his  fate  the  moment  that  suspicion  is  roused  against  him, 
almost  without  a  murmur  of  complaint,  or  an  eflForC  ta  save 
hltnself.  The  struggles  of  Conscience,  which  we  expected 
to  see  delineated,  are  confined  to  a  few  commdn-plac^  ex- 

Eressions,  suggested  by  the  partial  disclosure  of  his  guilt  to 
is  friend,  and  a  weak  and  unmanly  "exhibition  of  feeling  at 
the  apprehension  of  a  public  exposure.  Rut  perhaps  we  shall 
please  our  readers  best  by  giving  a  short  abstract  of  the  plot, 
which  is  laid  in  Venice,  and  the  time  of  action  Is  comprised 
hi  one  night. 

Lorenzo  had  been  left  by  his  father  under  the  guardianship 
of  Rinaldo,  who,  by  forged  bonds  and  oaths,  fabricated  a 
debt  against  his  deceased  friend,  and  led  his  son  into  th^ 
toils  of  usury,  until  he  became  possessed  of  his  entire  pro- 
perty.    At  the  moment,   however,   that  his  schemes  were 
completedt  he  died,  and  left  his  brother,  Arsenio,  the  heir 
of  his  ill  got  wealth.     Against  him,  Lorenzo  institutes  a  salt. 
In  which,   however,    he  is  unsuccessful,   and  his  complete 
ruin  is  the  consequence.    He  had  been  previously  enamoured 
with  Elmira,  Arsenic's  daughter ;  and  through  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  Julio,  and  Rodolpho,  the  servant  of  Arsenio, 
he   obtains  a  private  interview  with  Elmira  in  her  fiither's 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  last  farewell  before  he  de- 
parted from  Venice.     Her  father  had  previously  intimated  his 
intention  of  giving  her  hand  to  a  richer  and  more  fortunate 
suitor,  and,  on  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  Lorenzo, 
apprehensive  of  the  result,  urges  her  to  consent  to  a  private 
union.     She  hesitates,  but  on  the  acquiescence  of  Rodolpho, 
who  promises  his  assistance  on  condition  that  she  return  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  her  father,  she  consents,  and  flies  to  a 
neighbouring  convent  with  Lorenzo,  where  they  are  united. 
She  returns,  and  falling  on  her  kneetf  before  her  father,  tells 
what  she  had  done,  and  implores  his  forgiveness.     Arsenio, 
whose  hatred  to  Lorenzo  is  only  equalled  by  his  avarice  and 
cruelty,  at  first  is  obdurate,  but,  at  length,  seeming  to  relent, 
he  consents  to  receive  her  to  his  favor  on  her  promising  never 
to  see  Lorenzo  more.     This  sacrifice  being  too  great  for  her 
feelipgs  to  concede,  he  leaves  her  with  a  denunciation  of  his 
anger,  and  ^he  returns  in  despair  to  her  husband. 

His  friend,  Jtilio,  bad  made  him  the  offer  of  a  Castle  he 
possessed  In  a  forest  west  of  the  city,  where  they  might  re- 
floain  concealed  for  some  time ;  and  they  immediately  proceed 
thither.     On  their,  way  they  are  attacked  by  a  party  of  free« 
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booters  and  taken  prisoners.  Their  leader  suddenly  recog« 
nises  Lorenzo  aii  an  old  acqaalntance,  and  the  latter  is 
struck  by  his  appearance ;  but  at  the  instant,  a  party  of 
troops,  sent  from  the  citv  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  come  up, 
and  rescue  Lorenzo  and  his  companions,  upon  which  the 
free«booters  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit;  while  their 
Chief,  Alfero,  turns  significantly,  to  Lorenzo,  tells  him 
that  their  safety  is  in  his  power,  and  desires  he  will  use  his 
influeuQe  With  the  Senate  to  procare  their  pardon.  Loren»> 
denies  any  knowledge  of  Alfero,  who  with  his  associates  is 
led  off.  On  their  disappearance,  Lorenzo  charges  Julio  to 
return  to  Venice,  and  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  Senate  for 
Alfero;  this,  Julio  promises,  and  instantly  sets  off,  while 
Lorenzo  and  his  Bride  proceed  to  the  Castle  in  safety. 

In  the  mean  time  Julio  is  refused  admittance  to  the  Senate, 
lind  Alfero,  thinking  that  Lorenzo  had  neglected  to  interest 
himself  in  his  favor,  acquaints  Arsenio  that  he  had  a  tale  to 
tell  respecting  Lorenzo  vhich  particularly  concerned  htm. 
In  a  private  conference,  he  informs  him  that  he  had  seen 
Lorenzo  administer  a  poisoned  draught  to  Rinaldo,  Arsento'a 
))rother,  which  caused  his  death. 

Arsenio,  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his 
vengeance  on  Lorenzo,  promises  to  procure  Alfero  a  free 
pardon  on  his  establishing  the  charge,  which  the  other  swears 
to  da.  A  feeling  of  compassion  for  his  daughter  prompts  him 
to  see  Lorenzo,  that,  by  acquainting  him  with  the  knowledge 
]ie  had  obtained  of  his  guilt,  and  promising  silence,  he  may 
ioduce  him  to  give  up  Elmira  and  fly  from  Italy. 

Accordingly  he  applies  to  the  Senate  to. place  the  prisoner 
Alfero  in  his  custody  for  a  given  time,  while  he  examines 
Into  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  His  request  is  granted,  and 
they  immediately  set  off  for  the  residence  of  Lorenzo,  ac- 
companied by  a  guard. 

In  the  interim,  Lorenzo  had  been  acquainted  by  Julio 
with  the  bad  success  of  his  application  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
former^  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and  dreading  the 
resentment  of  Alfero,  acquaints  Julio  with  circumstances 
that  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  entreats  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. We  subjoin  the  scene  wherein  he  makes  the  disclo- 
sure of  his  guilt. 

^orenzo^     If  Julio  fail,  *tb  but  to  die^  and  so 

^cape  the  worst.    Would  he  were  cbme ! 
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Enter  Elmvrm. 

EbtK  •  L^renao! 

LoTm     How  noW|  my  love  ! 

Llnu  Why  art  thou  wandering  thus. 

Through  the  vast  avenues  and  lonely  haUa 
Of  this  drear  mansion  ?  As  1  followed  ihee 
1  heard  thee  talk  of  death. 

Lor.  Yes  -,  I  was  thinking  ' 

That  all  must  die  ;  Kings,  Princes  must  obey 
The  freezing  call.    Statesmen  must  one  day  stoop 
To  pay  their  court  to  the  despotic  tomb : 
Lawyers  must  there  refund  the  fee  of  life : 
Heroes,  unarmed,  forgetting  sieges^  battlea. 
Must  far  from  glory  and  the  sound  of  praise 
Take  their  last  statwn :  inspired  orators 
Must  shun  the  multitude,  whose  mind  they  made. 
And  cleave  to  silepce  and  oblivion  : 
The  player  must  desert  his  mimic  scene. 
To  die  indeed  :  and  poets  fond  of  hope, 
,  With  their  fine  sense  of  life,  must  humble  too  ;    . 
And  at  the  summons,  quit  C96ralia's  spring. 
To  plunge  amid  the  gloom  of  Brebos. 
'Tis  to  the  wretch  alone  that  he  deniea 
The  solace  of  his  sleep. 

Elm.  Thy  speech  affrights  roe. 

Thou  wouldst  not  rashly  dare — thou  wouldst  not  veotart. 
On  the  wide  countries  uf  the  unknown  ]if&«— 

LoTm     Fear  not  my  love, — but  look  where  Julio  comes. 
Leave  us— -to  rest — 1  soon  will  follow. 

lExit  Elmircu] 
Enter  Julio, 

Lot      Now  Julio,  say,  what  news  ? 

Jul,  As  yet  there  is  none  i 

1  was  refused  admittance  to  the  Senate. 

LcTb     Then  all  is  lost. 

Jul.  Not  so  }  for  in  my  stead, 

A  friend  of  greater  note  bae  tmdertaken 
To  supplicate  their  ntercy  for  AMero. 

£«r.     Yet  one  thing  goads  my  mind.    The  time  Sacome 
When  guilt  can  hide  no.  more.    The  only  secret 
I  ever  kept  froaa  thee  must  now  unfold 
Its  cloak  to  thy  diwovertng.     But  an  oath — 
An  oath  must  seal  it  in  thy  conscious  breast. 
Thence  to  be  never  torn* 

Jul,  I  swear — 

I^r.  By  what  ? 

Jul,      By  that  hereafter  hope  which  is  the  source 
Of  constancy  and  virl  uc. 
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Lor,  Nay^  though  torture 

Should  labour  at  thy  joints^  to  drive  it  out 
In  drops  of  blood,  let  not  confession  mingle. 
Nay,  stilly  ihough  I,  thy  friefid,  were  on  the  rack* 
And  that  one  word  would  rescue  me  from  pangs 
Which  live  upon  the  body's  substance  long. 
To  the  surprize  and  grief  of  nature,  spurn. 
Renounce  the  Heaven  above  vb,  if  that  word 
Should  *scape  thy  lips,  "  wrung  by  a  perjured  mercy 
From  an  incapable  sotjl  ;** — ^Dost  hesitate  ? 
Jal,      *Tis  dreadful ! — but  1  swear,  abjuring  heaven, 
Andelalmtaig  hell  my  portion,  if  I  speak. 
Even  to  preserve  my  Friend. 

Lor.  Then  know,  the  wretch 

Whose  life  rd  have  thee  save,  was  once  my  vassal. 

I  thought  not  then  his  former  trade  was  rapine. 

But  clMse  him  for  his  zeal.    I  brought  him  here. 

Rinaldo  seized  my  rights.— Arsenio's  malice 

Refused  £imira  to  my  arms. — Despair 

Imparted  rage  ;  and  rage  let  In  distractioo* 

One  fhtal  day  this  same  Alferd  proffered 

To  do  me  justice  ;  to  restore  my  wealth  ; 

To  bless  me  with  the  wife  my  heart  had  ftxec)  on  ; 

And — shall  I  speak  it  out— to  poison  him 

Who  trod  those  prospects  down  j  by  the  great  Power, 

inhabitant  of  yon  blue  monarchy, 

1  knew  not  what  I  said.    But,  for  some  woi^ds 

In  madness  uttered,  I  am  branded  with 

The  crime  of  murder  !— 

Start  not  !  thou  need*st  not  fear  me. 

JuL  O  Lorenzo 

I  pity  thee,-— not  fear- 

Lor.  Txx)k !   those  are  tears  ; 

For  gratitude  can  melt  'em,  though  despair 
Hath  froze  them  up  from  sorrow.    I  had  droughts 
Of  dying,  «-but  thy  pity  bids  me  live  ! 

JuL      Yes,  live,  and  still  be  happy 

Xor.  Never  Julio  ! 

Never  again  !  even  at  my  bridal  hour 
Thou  saw*st  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  on 
And  smile,  and  mock  at  the  solemnity. 
Conjuring  the  stars.    Hark !  was  not  that  a  noise  ? 

Jul      No  all  is  still. 

Lor.     Have  none  approached  us  ? 

Jui,  None. 

Lor.     Then  'twas  my  f^incy.    Every  passing  hour 
Is  crowded  with  a  thousand  wnisperers  -, 
The  night  hath  lost  its'  silence ;  and  the  gtai^ 
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Shoot  fire  upon  my  soul.    Darkneas  itself 
Has  objects  for  mine  eyes  to  gaze  upon. 
And  sends  me  terror  when  I  pray  for  sleep 
In  vain  upon  my  knees.    Nor  ends  it  here  i 
My  greatest  dr«id  of  all— detection<»€asts 
Her  shadow  on  my  walk,  and  startles  me 
At  every  turn  :'  sometimes  will  reason  drag 
Her  frightful  chain  of  probable  alarms 
Across  my  mind  ;  or«  if  &tigued,  she  droop« 
Her  pangs  survive  the  while ;  as  you  have  seoi 
The  ocean  tossing  when  the  wind  is  down. 
And  the  huge  storm  is  dying  on  the  waicn. 
Once,  too,  I  had  a  dream—— 

Jul.    The  shadows  of  our  sleep  should  fly  with  sleep ; 
Nor  hang  their  sickness  on  the  memory. 

Lor.    Methoueht  the  dead  man,  rising  from  his  tomb. 
Frowned  over  me  s  Elmira,  at  my  side. 
Stretched  her  fond  arms  to  shield  me  from  his  wrath } 
At  which  he  frowned  the  more ;   I  turned  away. 
Disgusted,  from  the  spectre,  and  essayed 
To  clasp  my  wife ;  but  she  was  pale,  and  cold. 
And  in  her  breast  the  heart  was  motionless. 
And  on  her  limbs  the  clothing  of  the  grave. 
With  here  and  there  a  worm,  hung  heavily. 
Then  did  the  Spectre  laugh,  till  from  its  OKNith 
Blood  droop'd  upon  us,  while  it  cried —  *  bbbold  ! 

SUCH  IS  THB  BRIDAL  BBO  THAT  WAITS  TBT  LOVB  !' 

I  would  have  struck  it,  (for  my  rage  was  up) : 
I  tried  the  blow ;  but,  all  my  senses  shaken 
By  the  convulsion,  broke  the  tranced  spell. 
And  darkness  told  me— -sleep  was  my  tormentor* 

Jul*     And  thou  woulds't  have  this  vision  prophesy 
To  thy  delivered  senses.    Banish  it- 
Believe  what  is.    £*en  should  the  worst  befall. 
There  lies  a  dungeon  at  this  Castle's  foot 
Known  but  to  me.    It  was  in  early  time, 
A  refuge  from  the  violence  of  war. 
When  savage  battle  spared  not.    In  its  bosom 
Thou  may'st  elude  the  strictest  search. 

Lor.  Alas ! 

If  life  were  all  my  care,  to  find  that  dungeon 
Had  been  a  transport ;  but  my  honorj  Julio  I*"- 
My  dread  of  shaine  ! 

Jul.  Still  is  it  some  relief 

To  shun  the  public  trial,  whose  result 
Would  more  thy  reputation  mar  than  hints 
Of  weak  surmise,  though  absence  gave  a  scope 
To  its  worst  virulence. 
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Lor.  True,  true,  my  friend  ! 

There  are  degrees  in  baseness.    Shew  this  dungean*— 

Misery  may  come  any  where,  but  acorn 

Can  be  avoided  ;  and  the  darkest  cell 

That  shuts  it  out^  is  like  a  throne  to  me. 

Whose  glory  shines  in  th6  contempt  it  conquers. 
JuL      Observe  this  secret  spring — 

fHe  tmuhei  a  spring — upon  which  a  door  in  the  back  scene  flies  apen^J 

This  door  now  open. 
By  steps  of  solid  rock,  leads  down  to  darkne&s* 
Another  portal  then  defends  the  womb 
Of  the  deep  cavern  ;  and  to  silence  gives 
Security,  by  distance  almost  infinite. 
It  is  not  in  the  hollow  lungs  of  famine 
To  send  a  shriek  so  high. 
Lor;  Replace  the  spring. 

A  foot  approaches. 

[Julio  replaces  the  door^ 

The  arrival  of  Arsenic  Is  announced,  whom  Lorenzo 
meets  alone,  Julio  having,  at  his  request,  retired.  Arsenio 
brands  him  with  the  title  of  murderer,  and  vows  to  have  him 
**  dragged,  like  any  felon,  to  the  place  of  execution,"  unless 
be  instantly  resolve  to  restore  Elmira,  and  quit  Venice; 
which  the  other  refuses,  but  supplicates  his  mercy,  at  least 
for  Elmira,  who,  as  his  wife,  must  be  affected  by  his  disgrace. 
Arsenio  is  obstinate,  and  calling  in  Alfero,  blasts  him  with 
the  sight  of  his  accuser.  Lorenzo  draws  his  sword,  and 
TOWS  to  die  rather  than  endure  the  infamy  attached  to  his 
offence,  bat,  on  consideration,  offers  to  lead  them  by  a  secret 
passage  beneath  the  castle,  to  the  wood  beyond,  where  they 
might  confer  in  safety,  and  fix  upon  some  course  of  recon- 
oilement.  To  this  Alfero  consents,  glad  to  escape  the 
guards  who  waited  without:  and  Arsenio,  deserted  by  him, 
is  compelled  to  consent.  Julio  enters,  opens  the  secret.. 
door  which  led  to  the  subterraneous  passage,  and  Alfero  and 
Arsenio  enter,  followed  by  Lorenzo  and  Julio. 

Having  disposed  of  their  prisoners  below,  Lorenzo  and 
Jolio  return  by  the  private  door,  and  the  latter,  at  his  friendlst 
suggestion,  to  avoid  suspicion,  withdraws  to  the  outside  of 
the  castle,  where  a  boat  lay  moored,  by  which  he  escapes. 
The  guards  then  enter  and  demand  their  prisoner  Alfero,  and 
Lorenzo  attempts  to  deceive  them  by  a  feiened  story  that 
Alfero  and  Arsenio  had  both  escaped,  the  life  and  honor  of 
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the  latter  being  id  the  power  of  Alfero,  who  threatened  to 
denoance  him  instantly,  unless  he  moved  the  senate  in  his 
favor ;  this  the  other  could  not  do,  and  to  avoid  a  public 
punishment,  both  had  fled.  This  answer,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  guprd,  who  insisted  on  his  accompanying  them 
to  the  duke  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  to  which  Lorenzo 
consents.  When  he  is  about  to  depart,  Elmira  enters*  and 
18  informed  of  the  circumstances ;  she  demands  what  he  had 
done  with  her  father,  and,  apprehending  violence  had  been 
nsed  towards  him,  vows  never  to  know  Lorenzo  'till  he  is  res- 
tored to  her,  Lorenzo  is  then  led  off,  guarded.  J  alio  re- 
turns to  the  castle,  where  he  meets  Rodolpbo  and  Elmira ; 
shortly  after  a  messenger  enters  from  the  senate  to  require 
the  immediate  presence  of  Elmira,  on  whom  suspicion  lay 
of  having  conspired  agajnst  Arsenic's  life.  She  is  horror- 
struck  at  the  charge,  but  instantly  obeys  the  order. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  stratagem  of  the  Duke's,  that  by 
accusing  Elmira  he  might  induce  Lorenzo  to  declare  tbe 
truth.  The  artifice  succeeded;  Lorenzo,  to  save  his  wife 
from  the  foul  charge  of  murder,  commapds  Julio  to  release 
her  father  and  Alfero,  and  bring  them  to  the  city.  Alfero 
is  ordered  to  execution,  but,  with  his  dying  breath,  accuses  Lo- 
renzo of  having  given  poison  to  Rinaldo.  Elmira  meets  her 
father,  and  entreats  him  not  to  prosecute  the  charge  against 
her  husband ;  he  is  still  hardened  against  her  supplications, 
when  she  draws  a  dagger,  and  vows  that  it  shall  drink  her 
blood  if  he  refuses  to  comply  with  her  request.  He  contrives, 
however,  to  get  the  dagger  from  her,  and  swears  that  no- 
thing shall  delay  his  vengeace  against  the  murderer  of  his 
brother.  Elmira,  finding  all  vain,  solemnly  vows,  that  nei- 
ther food  nor  drink  shall  pass  within  her  lips  if  he  persist  in 
his  purpose  against  her  husband,  and  Arsenic,  at  length.  Is 
conquered  by  her  resolution,  when  Lorenzo  and  Julio  enter. 
She  flies  to  his  arms,  tells  of  her  father's  forgiveness,  and 
bids  him  be  happy.  He  turns  on  her  with  a  mournful  look, 
and  tells  her  'tis  too  late ;  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  public 
trial,  be  had  taken  poison,  and  already  he  began  to  feel  its 
efl'ects.  Elmira  faintly  asks  if  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge 
against  him,  and,  being  answered  hesitatingly  by  Lorenzo, 
she  dies,  broken-hearted,  in  his  arms.  The  poison  had  now 
reached  the  vitals  of  Lorenzo,  and  he  drops  dead  by  the  nde 
of  his  hapless  bride,  which  concludes  the  Tragedy. 

We  have  little  to  add  in  addition  to  what  we  haTe  al- 
ready said  re.^pecting  this  wprk  ;  that  it  has  particular  meritg 
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we  will  not  deny,  bot  our  general  objection  is  a  tameness 
and  dulness  in  the  dialogue,  and  a  want  of  originality  in 
the  plot,  and  of  interest  in  the  incidents.  The  lan- 
guage is  plain  and  unconstrained ;  unadorned  by  any  fanciful 
imagery,  and  never  approaching  tathe  sublime,  though  fre- 
quently sinking  beneath  the  level  of  ordinary  composition. 
In  its  representation  it  obtained  a  degree  of  estimation,  to 
which,  on  perusal,  we  could  not  subscribe.  We  shall  never 
be  influenced  by  any  adventitious  circumstances  to  waver  in 
our  opinion,  or  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it ;  and  no  matter 
how  that  opinion  may  differ  from  others,  we  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  fulfilling  our  doty  according  to  those  principles 
of  candour  and  justice,  which  shall  ever  form  the  basis  of 
our  conduct  as  impartial  Reviewers. 
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(Coneloded  from  p.  St  I.) 

Act  3d. — Scene  Ist. — 4  Gothic  Hall  in  Lindenberg  Castle,  A  large 
window  at  the  extremity,  through  which  the  diitant  country  is  visible  ;— 
ihe  moon  sheds  a  faifit  Rght  on  Agnes,  who  stands  gazing  on  it  intently.'^ 
ji  pauses, 

AONBS. 

Petrareh  and  Tasso,  what  illustrious  names 

Are  thine,— at  such  a  silent  time  as  this^ 

*Tis  lonely  joy  to  contemplate  and  muae— 

To  pause  upon  the  memory  of  the  spell> 

That  numbers  shed  upon  the  soul }  to  loots 

Within,  where  the  tenacious  mind  has  stored 

A  treasure  beyond  earthly  wealth— to  turn 

From  busy  Man  to  such  a  scene  as  this  I 

This  is  a  change  to  my  romantic  heart. 

Most  welcome.    There  are  beings  near  me  now. 

With  wliom  my  spirit  holds  discourse — whom  none 

But  I  can  recognise; — the  light,  thin  air 

That  floats  around  me  has  a  murmuring  sound 

Which  I  alone  can  hear — the  vaulted  roof 

Of  this  great  pile  has  echoes  all  unheard 

By  vulgar  earsi— and  through  the  painted  glass 


/' 
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A  thousand  forms  and  sbapeb  apptar,  whom  none 

Can  see,  or  seeing  understand*  sare  Agnes. 

Sweet  dream  of  life !— thou  art  enchantment  ail  !— 

That  hast  a  spell  o'er  my  unconscious  soul. 

Pervading  my  whole  thought,  words,  actions,  beings 

That  spread'st  an  influence  rouud  my  volant  ste|)t. 

Which,  though  they  wander,  leads  them  si  ill  (o  thee. 

Thou  art  to  me  a  spirit  of  the  air, 

fihrin'd  in  the  blue  and  infinite  expanse. 

That  I  can  gaze  on  Sn  the  cloudless  moon. 

Or  worship  in  the  thron'd  and  sleepless  stars ; 

On  the  bleak  mountain,  or  disturbed  ocean, 

]£nthusiast !  through  those  lone  but  lovely  scenes. 

Where  Nature  from  the  heartless  world  retmts. 

Thou  'rt  with  me !— oh.!  that  I  could  tread  with  tint 

The  wild  and  consecrated  spots  I  love. 

Scattered  through  the  Earth's  desert  I— that  sweat  fost 

Whose  rude  and  prisoned  rocks  gave  foithfiil  echo 

To  thy  inspired  song — romantic  Vaucluse ! 

Thou  wert  the  spring  whence  flow'd  that  mighty  stream 

Which  thy  seclusion  cherish'd : — thy  deep  vaUey 

Has  hid  more  glory  than  returns  to  thee. 

Oh  !  that  I  now  could  tread  with  thee  inspirer  ! 

To  gaze  on  that  delightful  Vale  of  Love 

Whose  upland  snows,  unmarked  by  mortal  tread. 

Are  pure  as  th^t  too  young  and  passionate  heart. 

Which  breathes  its  burning  language  at  thy^fbet; 

Or  by  that  river  whose  dissolving  ice 

Melts  in  the  arms  of  roses  \ — or  that  rum 

0*er  which  the  world  doth  weep  ;-^or  that  whkh  is 

At  once  the  tomb  and  glory  of  the  iand. 

I've  met  thee  on  the  stormy  cliff  alone, 

At  midnight,  when  the  yesty  waves  below 

Mingling  with  bolt  and  flash,  broke  on  the  shore-* 

Then  thou  wert  wildly  beautiful !«— thine  eye 

Had  Heaven  s  lustre,  and  thy  lip  its  language— 

The  deep  convulsions  of  the  clouds ;— the  groaa 

Of  the  untenanted  caverns,-«and*  the  burst 

Of  the  conflicting  elements,  that  met 

Like  the  rude  breakers  on  a  troubled  sea,. 

And>  grsppling,  fell  together»<— the  wiM  cry 

Of  the  Earth's  creatures,  as  their  shuddering  sight 

Was  blasted  by  the  scene  they  gazed  on,-*all 

Had  terrible  expression  in  thy  looks. 

I've  met  thee  in  th%  moonMgfat's  stilly  hour 

Upon  the  mountain  track  :  the  high  trees  spread 

Their  broad,  expanding  branches  to  the  beams. 

And  threw  a  shadow  round  my  path--'the  leaves 
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Lay  couched-tipon  t^e  narrow  way«  aad  rustled 

As  my  feel  pressed  them— -and  there  was  do  voiee 

In  echo  to  my  step-^but  thou  wert  there ! 

It  was  iTcalm  and  lovely  solitade^ 

And  all  my  spirits  felt  thy  plastic  sway. 

(Lindenberg  euUn  ^  the  hack  J 

Xitff.      I've  left  the  revellers — their  lawless  shont 

Still  ric^  a  boisterous  peal,  and  from  the  din 
Of  man  and  music  seek  my  Agnes  liere. 

(Sees  her) 

Now  by  thy  radiant  eye^  more  worth  f o  me 
Than  yon  bright  moon>  and  her  attendant  stirs. 
Thou  art  a  very  truant— why  desert 
So  soon,  and  sudden  your  own  Xibdenberg  ? 
Come— come  these  melancholy  wanderings 
III  suit «  Baron's  bride ; — ^you  should  be  gay» 
And,  casting  off  this  dress  of  aaiousness. 
Assume  a  habit  of  less  sombre  cast. 
1  would  not  that  our  vassals  should  perceive 
Your  solitary  musings-**they  might  huit 
A  hundred  causes  hurtful  to  us  both. 
Agnes.  Why — why  reproach  me  thus—*!  cannot  move. 
Nor  sigh,  nor  wish  for  absent  friends,  nor  ask 
A  question  with  a  pensive  look,  but  you, 
I  know  not  why  it  is,  are  still  displeased. 
Sometimes  indeed  there  are,  when,  Ihus,  alone. 
Your  brow  unclouded  by  a  frown*  your  eye 
Full  of  devotion,  flattery  on  your  lip. 
And  kindness  at  your  heart  you  speak  as  gently 
As  if  my  peaofr— 
-  Lin,     [interrupti  her  hastily]  Do  I  not  speak  so  now  i 
Oh  !  Agnes,  those  who  love  ab  I  do,  cannot 
With  common  temper  act— ^Hir  burning  hearts. 
Full  of  elalted  thoughts,  and  restless  love. 
Spurn  at  dull  patience  :-^head6tnMBg  and  yel  weak, 
0*er-ru]ing,  yet  o'er*ruled,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of  that  which  we  control — at  moments  calm. 
At  others  like  the  hurricane,  we  feel 
No  pause  from  pain  which  we  ourselves  create  : 
When  we  would  chide,  our  transport  fbok  itself. 
And  we  exceed  or  falter  at  the  task- 
When  we  would  praise,  or  thank,  or  play  the  lover. 
We  still  are  inconsistent  5 — I'd  be  kind. 
For  ever  kind  to  thee— but«-;;there  are  thoughts 
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Which  sometimes  cross  my  mind — fugitive  thooghta*- 
I  heed  them  not,  but  they  at  times  distretis — 
No  matter— they  can  never  brealc  my  rest. 
While  Agnes  wreathes  her  snowy  arras  so  fondly 
jlroand  me. — ^Agnes,  hath  your  boasted  sex 
Fidelia  like  mine  ?— in  sorrow  still 
My  aoal  was^ith  thee — who  can  part  us  now  ? 
4^iief.  Oh !  through  distress,  and  agony,  and  £nr. 

Through  biittie,  and  through  danger,  and  despair. 
How  oft  has  woman  proved  her  plighted  faiih  ? — 
She  is  a  parsigon  of  truth  and  virtue,-— 
Her  name  is  like  a  spell  that  conjures  up 
Pure  thoughts  of  holy  excellence, — her  vows 
Are  like  the  breath  of  angel  promises. 
And  only  pledged  to  blew  and  to  redeem. 
Poets  have  maae  her  all  that  she  deserves. 
And  moulded  fictions  on  her  fealty^- 
Bomintic  fictions  !-* 

\A  moan  u  heard  as  proceeding  from  a  diatance'^Lindenberg  approat^^ 
the  casemeni,  and  waichei  eameitly^^a  pause  of  mutual  agiialion^^in  a 
few  moments  a  voice  as  if  struggling  against  pain  is  distinguished .-] 

A  voice  from  the  clouds  on  Martha  fell. 
Its  tone  was  like  an  unearthly  spell  — 
By  demons  uttered,  by  demons  given. 
It  borrowed  the  blissful  notes  of  Heaven-<- 

Oh  !  had  she  died  when  the  blasting  ray 
Of  the  lightning-flash  had  crossed  her  way. 
Oh !  had  she  died  while  the  spirit  within 
Was  pure  and  chaste— untainted  by  sin — 

She  might  have  lain  in  her  mountain  bed,— 
No  patent's  curse  on  her  wretdtod  head- 
No  foot  imhallow*d  had  tum*d  to  tread 
Th^grave  where  rested  the  lonely  dead. 

But  she  was  doomed,  and  she  roams  the  world* 
Like  one  on  whose  path  despair  is  hurled. 
She  has  no  refuge  from  anguish  now. 
And  madness  is  branded  on  her  brow. 

[Lindenberg  continues  to  gaze  on  the  terrace  and  woods  below'^Jg^^^ 
gra^  his  armJ] 


liabtl,  a  Dramatic  Poem- 

AfpMi.  Preserve  me>  Saints !  16  that  a  living  form 

That  waves  her  long  and  naked  arms  in  air  ?— « 
She  seems  to  have  no  thought  of  wretchedness. 
Although  she  seems  most  wretched— 

X.iii,      (noi  heeding  Agnes)  Woman—- ivoman,— 

Fill  not  my  blasted  sight  with  that  «^m  frames- 
Am  I  not  yet  absolved  ?  my  festering  soul 
Has  shrunk  within  itself,  and  would  not  be 
Thus  punished  for  its  guilt — 

AgneB.  My  tord.  My  Lord, 

What  mean  those  words  ? 

Lin.  Again  !— Again  ! — ^No  more — 

1  would  close  up  those  eyes  for  ever,  yet  . 
I  strain  their  orbs  to  watch  thee  on  thy  vigil— 
Again  she  beckons  me — again  she  calls— 
Her  voice  is  on  the  wind — ^her  curse  on  me— 
1  come— ?l  come— 


\Hefitngt  himielffiom  Oie  ioindow  on  the  terrace — AgneB  ecreamt^  and, 
endeavouring  to^save  hxm,  sinks  to  the  ground.    Scene  changes."} 

ScKKB  Sd«  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  Abbey. '^Moonlight.^^/lt  one  end 
an  inhabited  part  of  the  building,  the  rest  presents  the  renutins  of  an  old 
Monastery,     The  Hymn  of  the  Monks  within : 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  stars  are  waking— 

*lls  midnight,  and  the  sinner  sleeps ; 
The  light  of  Heaven  is  darkly  breaking. 

Where  lonely  sorrow  wakes  and  weeps. 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  Abbey  bell 

Hath  tolled  to  mark  the  hour  of  prayer. 
The  organ's  awful,  solemn  swell 

Hath  called  them  to  the  vesper  there. 

All  nature  joins  the  holy  choir. 

One  gen*ral  thought  pervades  the  whole. 
As  if  one  ray  of  heav*n1y  fire 

Had  spread  its  flame  from  soul  to  soul. 

[Isabel  nuhes  in^^she  looks  as  if  pursued  by  some  one  whom  she  is 
gMnxvaus  to  aooid,!^ 

Isabel.  Hide  me,  ye  caverns  of  the  earth— roll,  roll. 
Great  mountains  from  your  base  and  bury  me. 
The  strong  forebodings  of  my  wretchedness 
This  hour  fulfills— Oh !  1  am  grown  feeble,< 
Against  this  pillar  will  I  lean— perhaps 
It  may  protect  and  shelter 
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A  pause^Lindenhirg  appmt^  he  look$  tamettlif  rauni—ai  UMglk  far 

diicirtyeri  lioheh^  ,       _ .  . 

Un.     Ha !— BOMT  we— Sorccreis  art  thou  hither  come 
To  blight  my  happineaa  ?— hat  the  grave  ^wned> 
And  broke  Ha  peace  to  give  thee  back  again  t 
Isabel  Thou  'U  triumph  in  mjr  state— but  mark. 

The  dying  curae  is  hovering  round  thee  now— 
I  am  waited  now,  and  gone— look,  look  on  roc- 
There  was  a  time  the  eye  of  Isabel —  -^ 
Nay,  start  not  at  that  name— there  was  a  time 
The  eye  of  Isabel  had  light  for  thee— 

0  holy  virtue !   had  I  loved  thee  yet, 

1  had  not  now  been  scorned— my  child— my  chiW-^ 
I  gaxed  on  her  to-day,— I  gazed  on  her— 

Off,  monster— off— delirium  's  in  my  brain—  . 

She  draws  frim  her  bosom  a  dagger-^Lindenberg  (MempU  to  seaeu, 

hut  she  plunges  it  into  her  side. 

Xin,     Ohi  Heaven,  she's  dead—  ^. 

What  ho  !-^thin— withm— 

Perhaps  these  Monks  may  offer  her  some  aid- 
He  knocks  at  the  convent  gaie^Ughts  appear  a^  the  »/?^^**'J*f?^^ 
few  moments  some  Monks  enter  from  a  low  postern  door,  ^y***^*  ^^ 
to  Isabel  who  lies  on  the  earth  at  his  feet— they  raise  '^<^.^f  ^ /^^ 
her  in  their  arms,  and  Lindenberg  conHnues  to  gate  on  her  wMout  spetu^' 
ing — as  they  carry  her  into  the  monastery  the  scene  closes. 

SONNET  TO— 


Thou  hast  departed,— like  a  beauteous  cloud 
Fainting  away  in  twilight,— thou  art  flown 
Like  the  last  note  of  music,  when  its  tone 

Still  trembles  in  the  bosom,  deep,  not  loud  ! 

Thou  wert  my  dream  of  boy-hood ;  oh  thou  wert 
The  vision  of  my  loneliness, — my  love  ! 
Thou  wert  the  soothing  spirit,  which  did  move 

Thro*  all  my  purified,  impasaion'd  heart. 

Till  life  was  but  one  blessed  thought  of  thee. 
And  earth  grew  dim,  and  yon  blue  world  of  skies 
Had  nought  to  me,  so  beauteous  as  thine  eyes. 

Smiling  upon  me,  pure  and  lovingly  I 
But  now  I  see  thee  human,— fititbless— wed  ! — 
The  d^eam  hath  passed  away**-the  spirit  fled  1 


Soonet  to  Sprlaif  — — Beaty. 


SONNBT  TO  SPRING* 

I  «ce  thee — feel  thee — life-renewing  Spring  ! 

7*hou  pourest  through  my  veinft  a  flowing  flood. 

Till,  doubly  rapid^  rushes  my  warm  blaod* 
I  see  thee«  Spirit !  on  descending  win||;« 
Calming  (he  loud  winds  and  the  waters  wild  ;*« 

And  now  on  earth  thy  magic  is  lieguo  ; 

A  yuung  creation  springs^  and  the  sweet  sun 
Smiles, — like  a  mother  o'er  her  new  born  child ! 
The  air  is  filicd  with  odour  from  the  boughs, 
*  The  earth  with  gladness — and  the  joyous  birda 

Pour  forth  tlieir  spirit  in  harmonious  words. 
Warbling  their  lays  of  love,  and  tender  tows* 

Ah,  Spring  !  there  is  a  season,  of  the  heart 
That  mocks  thy  power^  all-cheering  as  thou  art ! 

BBAUTT. 


O  Beauty  !  words  are  poor  and  idle  all, 

Ui^skilled  are  they  thy  myat'ries  to  proclaim  | 

Utterance  is  weak }  but  thy  inspirtDg  call 
Hath  wa^*d  my  harp— unuoed  to  glowing  theme  ! 

Hail  minister  of  bliss  !  whose  balm  can  heal 

The  wounded  mind— can  soothe  affliction  strong  } 
From  raging  madness  thou  canst  softly  stent 

The  poison'd  arrow  that  hath  rankled  long 
In  the  heart's  core.    Grim  Anger  feels  thy  sway^ 

And,  kneeling  where  thy  majest^  doth  shine. 
His  sceptre  drops ;  while  kindling  in  thy  ray, 

The  soal  exults— for  lo !  its  empire  's  thine  1 


No  treasons,  Beauty,  mar  thy  boundless  reign. 

Monarcbs  and  slaves  one  fealty  doth  bind 
To  worship  thee.    All  loyalty  may  wane. 

Save  ihat  which  burns  for  thee  through  all  mankind ; 
Whether  we  woo  thee  in  the  pathless  wild. 

Where  Nature  decks  thee  frr  herself  alone : 
Or  loird  in  pleasant  vales  by  Zephyrs  mild. 

With  Summer's  fairest  fruits  around  thy  throne  ; 
Daughter  of  Heaven  !  pride  of  the  varying  year, 

A&otjcd  in  brightest  green  or  virgin  bnow. 
Unchanging  thoU'— for  ever  young  and  fair. 

Our  orisons  are  thine— for  thee  they  flow  ! 
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Without  thee  life  were  rain — El3r8iani  cold  ; 

And  Love— Ah  !  Love  could  never  kindled  be. 
Save  b%  thy  beams— and  joy  could  ne'er  unfold 

Hii  wanton  wingi  unless  *twas  nerved  by  thee  f 

O  Wonuin  !    Beatuy's  softer,  tenderer  naine» 

Union  of  ev*ry  tie  that  most  endear? • 
Mid  Sorrow's  gloom  we  hail  thy  soothing  beam» 

Emblem  of  Peace— bright  rainbow  mid  our  tears ! 
Thine  is  the  eloquence  that  asks  no  sound 

Of  doubtful  cadence— for  to  thee  'tis  given 
From  s|)arkliog  eyes  to  pour  on  all  around 

The  language  of  the  Stars— that  speaks  of  Heaven ! 
The  Heathen  decks  his  paradise  with  thee. 

And  blooming  Houries  light  his  blissful  dream  3 
Thy  form  renew*d  in  Angel's  guise  we  see. 

To  bless  onr  Eden  with  a  holier  name ! 

O  Time !  thoustand'st  alone— cold,  and  unmoved. 

Thy  frozen  heart  r^^rds  not  Beauty's  sheen ; 
Here  is  sad  proof  that  thou  hsst  never  loved  ; 

This  ruined  Statue's  piry-moving  mein } 
This  sad  meoiorial  prostrate  to  thy  rage. 

Whose  lips  seem  almost  opening  to  complain. 
Whose  Beauty's  wreck  is  still  a  fragrant  page, 
'   Bright  with  the  glories  of  thy  earlier  reign  ! 
Yes  ;  pausing  here  thy  trophied  tale  we  trace. 

And  £incy,  sorrowing,  through  a  thousand  years. 
Mourns  o'er  thy  &vottr'd  Rome's  extinguished  race. 

Or  drops  for  long*remember'd  Greece  her  tears ! 

But  let  me  gaze  once  more  upon  the  sky ; 

The  things  of  art  are  foding  fost  away. 
And  Man,  the  puny  moralist,  must  die. 

But  here  is  beauty  that  can  ne'er  decay  ! 
Coeval  with  Eternity — that  sate 

Fas.t  by  the  font  of  light,  and  quaffed  its  ray, 
Ere  the  world  bounded  from  the  hand  of  Fate, 

Or  Man  was  yet  to  mar  the  coming  day ! 

« 

SONG. 
I. 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  unfetter'd  and  free 
From  the  hopes  and  the  cares  of  less  innocent  hours^ 

I  have  roam'd  amid  scenes  that  were  lovely  to  me. 
For  Liberty  breathed  her  swet  light  on  the  flowers ; 
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There  was  sanshioe  above  me— the  sunshine  of  skies 
Which  the  darkness  of  earth  never  turned  into  tears. 

Yet  oh  !  even  thai  was  less  bright  %\mn  the  eyes 
That  sparkled  around  me— like  stars  in  the  spheres ! 

n. 

Those  scenes  of  my  boj*hood  are  far>  far  away> 

With  the  friends  that  1  loved— and  the  hearu  I  ador*d  j 
Yet  oft  will  the  spirit  of  memory  stray. 

To  mingle  with  souls  that  can  ne'er  be  restored  | 
And  fislsehond  must  dim  the  pure  lustre  of  truths 

And  feeling  and  passion  no  longer  must  be. 
Ere  I  cease  to  remember  these  days  of  my  youth. 

And  the  hearts  that  once  made  them  so  precious  to  ihe. 

III. 
From  the  smile  of  contempt — ^and  the  frown  of  disdain. 

Which  the  world  ever  flings  on  the  friendless  and  lone, 
I  have  tum'd  with  a  spirit  no  ills  could  restrain. 

To  those  days  of  my  childhood— now  fiEuled  and  gone ; 
And  as  darkly  and  sad  on  their  fleetness  I  dwelt. 

And  thought  of  the  friends  that  could  never  return. 
On  the  tomb  of  my  hopes  and  enjoyments  I  knelt. 

And  sweet  were  the  tears  that  I  pour*d  on  each  urn ! 


S^^0^0A 


TO 


I. 

I  loved  thee  in  times 

Of  resentment  and  wrong. 
Ere  the  shadow  of  crimes 

On  thy  innocence  hung ;-~ 
In  joy  and  in  sadness, 

]n  silence  and  tears^ — 
When  hope  was  but  madness— 

\  loved  thee  for  years ! 

IL 
There  was  light  in  that  smile. 

There  was  truth  in  that  eye. 
That  could  sorrow  beguile. 

And  ev*n  malice  defy. 
When  others  had  fled  thee 

In  hatred  and  pride 
I  offer'd  to  wed  thee. 

My  beautiful  bride  I 
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Hi. 

For  to  me  tkoo  wert  pom 

As  tbtgem  in  the  eBa, 
And  the  li£B  I  endure 

Wat  not  life  without  thee  ;— 
Ba(  feeling  and  passion 

AfB  cold  in  me  now. 
With  ev'ry  transgression 

That  dari(en*d  mbj  bfow  1— 

iV. 

While  I  derdt  in  the  light 

Of  that  hanooent  eye, 
idwl  not  the  night 

Of  our  hope  was  so  nigh. 
Bot  sorrow  and  danger. 

And  darimeaa  and  ill» 
Whii  the  frown  of  tHe  atrangeri 
over  me  still ! 


THE  VAJM  Of  AVOCA* 


ll«D«atti  hinwith  n«w  wonder  now  he  viewi 
To  Blf  adight  of  bniaan  tense  ecpoe'd 
In  narrow  room,  natnre^  whole  wealth,  yea  more 
A  haaren  on  earth.  Par :  Lait«  hook  4. 


How  proud  above  the  nseeting  streams* 
Yon  castlef  in  its  splendor  eeems 
The  monarch  of  the  scene  around. 
Like  court  of  spells  in  fialry  ground ! 
Oh  !  here  is  all  that  lieav^n  can  give 
To  tempt^-despair  itself  to  five ; 
Beauty  below^  and  heav*n  above. 
The  resting  place  of  hearts  and  love ! 
The  aun  is  looking  on  the  t cene« 
His  own— his  lovely — vale  of  green ! 
And,  like  a  spirit  of  the  ble»t 

That  hovers  o*er  some  holy  shade 
With  wings  of  flame,  he  loves  to  rest 

And  linger  in  that  lonely  glade'j^ 

*  Tha  Riven  Avon  and  Avoca. 
t  Gaatle  Howard* 
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,  'twas'  thine  to  mak«  tlie  blits 
Of  nature  even  more  than  this— 
More  than  the  calna  and  carefiil  eye 
Thro'  all  the  landscape  eould  descry-r-- 
More  than  the  harmonies  that  gave 
All  but  a  language  to  the  wave, 
When  sun-light  shadows  play'd  around. 
And  echo  mock*d  the  busy  sound 
Of  friendship's  voice  thro'  many  a  grove. 
And  wak'd  it  into  sighs  of  love ! 

-^      ■,  'twas  thine  in  ev'ry  smile. 
To  banish  all  but  joy  the  while. 
And  fliog  around  the  heart  of  care 
The  gems  that  made  alV  sparkle  there  ! 
There  are,  who  thro*  their  lapse  of  years. 

Reckless  of  human  earn  or  ties. 

Partake  not  joys  or  miseries. 

Who  look  not  smiles,  and  weep  not  tears ; 

Oh !  such  alone  could  tread  those  shades. 

And  Ml  to  bless  their  Sylvan  maids ! 

*  •  * 

And  I  have  strayM  by  Avon's  side. 
Rolling  her  bright  and  prison*d  tide  ; 
Have  seen  the  deep,  and  distant  sea 
So  wild— each  billow  seem'd  to  be 
An  asserting  spirit  of  liberty ! 
And  many  a  thought  was  bursting  then 

Of  nature's  wild  varieties  ; 
I  sfaodder'd  to  gaze  on  the  haunts  of  men. 

As  I  looked  on  that  Vale,  and  its  cloudless  skies ! 
Here — ^there  was  loveliness,  springing  free 

As  the  sparkling  flowers,  whose  bright'ning  beam 
And  magical  tints  lay  beauteously 

Shrin  d  in  the  brilliant  and  silent  stream—* 
TT^ere— was  a  blue  and  motionless  sky. 

Where  not  a  speck  of  another  hue 
Stole  in,  to  chequer  the  lovely  dye 

Of  that  celestial  and  pathless  blue. 
*  *  » 

Shrine  of  the  heart !     the  pilgrim's  pray'r. 
And  love,  and  mem'ry,  wander  there. 
Shrine  of  the  heart !     the  pilgrim's  tears 
And  sighs— shall  flow  in  future  years, 
.  When  retrospection's  agony 
Dwells  with  the  hour  he  parted  thee ! 
He  could  have  wept — but  dare  not  think 
Whea  he  beheld  thy  beautiea  sink 
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From  view-^arkne98  bad  wrapt  them  al]> 

The  bappy  bower«  the  teeUve  hall. 

The  woods  where  many  an  hour  was  epent« 

While  careless  moaients  came  and  went^ 

Wing*d  with  the  web  he  wov«of  joys. 

That  form*d  his  pleasure  then,— »but  How  destroys ! 

He  tried  to  gase  upon  the  ocean. 

And  hide  his  deep  regret  ; 
In  vain — ^tbe  soul's  unchecked  emotion 

Should  burst— he  feels  it  yet ! 
Oh !  C0UI4  it  be  that  all  he  lov'd 
Within  that  rugged  Cestus  mov*d. 
Like  spirits  upon  some  holy  spot. 

For  ever  bright,  for  ever  gay. 
Where  love  and  light  are  ling'ring  taught 

To  make  eternal  holiday  ! 
1  have  not  bid  thee  yet  ftireweU  ! 

Shrine  of  the  heart!— not  yet— not  yet«— 
Another  .hour— his  soul  may  dwell 

With  what  he  never  can  forget ! 


PraUe  where  yon  ean-^be  candid  where  you  musU 

The  Mclo-Drame  is,  perhaps,  the  most  irregular  branch  of  dramatic 
composition  (  its  attributes  are  borrowed  from  Tragedy,  Comedy  and 
Opera,  and  while  it  partakes  of  their  individual  character,  it  combines 
the  |»eculiarii  ies  of  each.  Garrick  and  Foote,  it  is  probable,  never 
anticipated  its  introduction  ;  for  the  one  gathered  all  the  hints  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  improvement  from  the  continental  theatres,  and 
the  other  copied  broad  and  ludicrous  nature  in  her  laughing  and  ridi- 
ctilous  moods — but  they  went  no  further.  In  adapting  an  After- piece 
to  our  stage,  they  deemed  consistency  of  character  one  of  its  chief 
beauties  and  mo:>t  essential — a  serious  representation  was  not  broken 
in  upon  by  music,  dancing  and  ribaldry ;  and  a  comic  entertainment 
was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  solemnity  of  tragic  bombast.  Perhaps 
Garrick  receive  but  a  partial  encomium  on  his  merits  when  he  was 
(;<il]ed  the  £nglish  Roscius, — while  Foote's  talents  were  fully  appre. 
ciated  in  the  title  of  the  modern  Aristophanes.  Yet  wh3e  we  revere 
the  taste  uf  our  predecessors,  w«  should  not  unjustly  disavow  the 
claims  of  our  cotemporaries,  who  have  brought  forward  so  novel  an 
exhibition  as  the  Melo-Dramc.  We  believe  the  idea  was  originally 
suggested  by  the  French,  who  are  roost  prolific  in  productions  of  this 
kind,  and  to  whoui  we  aic  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  that  are  re- 
drcscnted  in  our  theatres.      Tu   this  class  belong*  the  '*  Vampire»  * 
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ivhich  was  announced  with  a  preamble  likely  to  produce,  if  not  interest, 
at  least  curiosity  among  the  citizens.  It  was  stated  in  the  bills  that 
when  this  piece  was  performed  at  Paris,  it  produced  an  effect  almost 
electrical  on  the  audiences — and  that  its  story  was  founded  on  an  old 
Levantic  legend,  which  described  the  nature  and  avocations  of  those 
unearthly  beings  called  Vampires*  In  a  former  number  of  this  volume 
wc  have  spoken,  under  the  head  of  *'  Popular  Traditions/*  re8|>ecting 
the  superstitious  belief  entertained  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  on 
the  subject  of  Vampirism.  We  will  now  simply  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  Melo-Drame  before  us,  which  emtxxlies  all  the  horrors  of  that 
disgusting  fiction. 

Our  RoMlerB  are  already  aware;  that  a  Vampire  is  no  less  a  person- 
age than  a  blood-sucker^rthat  he  is  gifted  wiih  the  power  of  assuming 
the  form  and  appearance  of  the  deceased  in  all  their  living  energies-— 
aoidthat  he  is  permitted  to  walk  the  earth,  winding  himself  into  the 
affections  of  those  credulous  mortals  that  are  most  likely  to  fall  under 
his  snares.    The  author  of  the  After-piece   has  tacked  an  additional 
fable  to  the   romance    of   Vampirism,    (it    b  at  least  new  to  us.) 
The  Vampire  is  allowed  to  exist  a  limited  time,  before  the  expiration 
of  which   he  must   provide  his  appetite  with  a  young  maiden,  whose 
bridal  and    death  can  alone  save  him  from  dissolution.    When  the 
last  day  of  bis  charter  arrives,  all  this  must  be  accomplished  before  the 
naooB  sets — should  he  fail,  his  stipulated  life  is  forfeited.    This  re- 
minded  us  of  the  fairy  tales  which  amused  and  terrified  our  childhood ; 
•—the  pffierings  which  were  annually  made  to  satiate  the  cruelty  of 
Giants  and  Enchanters,  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  their  enormous 
rapacity ;«- it  reminded  us  of  Vathek,    when  he  sacrificed  the  fifty 
children — it  reminded  us  of  the  Tales  of  Terror— -all  of  which  we  had 
patiently  perused  and  silently  concluded ;    but  even  with  those  re- 
collections we  could  not  sanction  the  representation  of  the  ''  Vampire.** 
The  beautiful  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthven  is  captivated  by  one  of  those 
fiends,  who  possess,  it  would  appear,  a  supernatural  attraction.   He  woos 
ber  for  the  purpose  of'immolating  her — the  idea  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  ptirsued  are  revolting.     In  an  attempt  he  makes  upon  a 
|ieasant*s bride  he  is  assaulted  and  killed,  he  here  uses  another  privilege  $ 
and,  as  he  is  dying,  requests  Lord  Ruthven,  who,  deceived  by  his  wiles, 
liccomes  his  attached  friend,  to  lay  him  on  a  hillock  where  the  moon's 
light  may  fall,  on  his  body;  this  produces  a  resuscitation,  and  the 
Vampire  appears  the  next  morning  at  the  Castle.    The  bridal  ceremony 
goes  forwurd,  and  the  maiden  feels  a  horror  at  sight  of  her  intended 
husband,  from  having  had  a  dream  in  which  she  saw  him  in  his  real 
character;  still,  however,  the  potent  sway  influences  her  and  she  yields  ; 
the  last  scene  represents  a  Chapel,  at  the  back  a  Gothic  window^ 
4broogh  which  the  sinking  moon  is  discernible ;  the  agitation  of  the 
Vampire  to  obtain  his  end  before  the  moon  sets— -the  distress  of  Lord 
llutliven  who  now  suspects  him,  and  the  agony  of  the  vacillating  bride> 
form  the  principal  features  of  the  catastrophe.    Consideiable  intereK 
is  excited,  and  as  the  Priest  is  going  to  perform  his  office,  the  moon 
•inks  into  the  sea;  the  madness  of  the  Vampire  succeeds;  hiseoim- 
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tfoance  MtHines  a  livid  hue ;   at  tbe  same  instant  lie  is  stniek  with 
lightning,  theearib  0|ien9,  and  he  it  precipitated  into  the  abyss. 

We  do  not  design  this  as  an  outline  of  the  srory,  for  it  would  be  on- 
pleasing  to  run  through  its  changes  and  varieties.  With  respect  to 
the  authorship*  we  would  remark,  that  the  sentiments  have  little 
merit,  tbe  fable  less,  and  tbe  general  conduct  is  lojudidoas.  In 
placing  the  scene  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  we  think  the  writer  has 
departed  from  his  autboriiy.  Surely  the  Hebrides  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  Levant  ?  But,  however,  waving  iheae  objectkms, 
we  would  remark,  that  if  the  excitement  of  a  strong  and  general 
feeling  among  the  auditory  be  any  praise,  the  "  Vampire"  is  entitled 
to  it— but  we  would  exclude  it  from  the  stage,  as  it  conjures  up 
thoughts  of  so  revolting  and  disgusting  a  nature  that  it  is  impossibio 
lo  look  at  it  without  shuddering.  Tbe  machinery  of  the  piece  is 
entitled  to  moce  attention  than  the  composition.  It  is  diflficult  to  do 
justice  to  the  exquisite  scenery  which  has  been  produced  on  tlw 
occasion;  Fingars  cave,  the  Gothic  Chapel,  the  moonlight,  \e.  aiw 
the  most  beautiful  representations  we  have  witnessed  at  any  Then* 
tre.  In  producing  such  variety  of  expensive  scenes,  tbe  manager 
bas  not  consulted  his  own  interest ;  for  in  giving  the  town  a 
taste  for  novelty  of  this  kind,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  satisiy 
it  in  future  with  representations  less  brilliant  and  aumctive* 
'« Aladdin,"  the  "Miller  and  his  Men,'*  tbe  <<  Vampire/*  and  a  few 
more  must  have  already  deeply  drained  the  funds,  and  it  is  not 
without  regret  we  roust  pronounce  that  the  si^port  lie  has  rcceired 
is  not  adequate  to  bis  muniiicence. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  attendance  at  the  new  Theatre  we  do  not  hen« 
tate  in  saying  that  the  public  taste  has  evinced  but  little  discerafisenf . 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Wm.  Farren,  and  Miss  Brunten,  seldom  attracted  a  good 
house,  while  an  Opera,  supported  by  indifferent  performers,  was  generally 
received  by  a  numerous  auditory.  Thus  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  the  legi- 
timate heads  of  all  dramatic  exhibitions,  were  n^lecied ;  and  a  mtisicnl 
melange,  (for  what  else  are  most  of  our  modern  operas  ?)  wasfollowed  and 
applauded.  The  shew  and  bustle  of  tbe  Mvlo  Drama  afforded  another 
resource— ^'Aladdin*'  ran  nearly  thirty  ni^ts-— and  those  who  bad  no 
relish  for  "  Macbeth'*<>  or  <'  Zanga*'>  crowded  to  gaze  on  tbe  flying  Pa- 
lace and  magic  lamp  !  Dramatic  writers,  judging  from  an  estimate  like 
lbis»  would  receive  little  encouragement  j— and  might  find  an  ^mficXogf 
fas  scribbling  Paatomimcs  and  Burletus  to  the  total  n^led  of  posciy 
and  nature, 

Tbe  last  fortnight  has  been  occupied  by  tbe  Benefits  of  the  several 
performers,  uf  on  which  it  is  not  usual  to  ofier  a  criticism.  We  wil]» 
iherefore  coocltide  t^is  number  by  stating  the  expected  arrival  of  Miaa 
Stephens>  we  believe  in  the  courbe  of  tbe  present  month,  who,  it  is  anti- 
cipated, will  recompense  the  manager  for  his  late  expenditure.  We 
hope  she  may,  and  twe  feel  we  are  joined  in  the  wish  by  all  those  who  en- 
lertain  a  generous  sense  of  the  liberality  Mr.  Harris  has  evinced. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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.INTRODUCTION. 
To  my  LUtrary  JU^pctaits* 

**  No  more — 141  hear  no  more Begone  and  leave  me  \** 

yonr  persuasions — yoor  arguments — ^your  intreaties — ^yonr 
menaces — all,  all  are  ineffectual.  I  have  conducted  you  in 
safety  and  honor  to  the  termination  of  your  first  balf-year!s 
labor,'  and  though  I  have  corrected  all  your  imperfect  manu- 
flcriptSy  ye  are  so  full  of  your  own  conceit  that  ye  have  never 
allowed  me  more  room  for  self-display  than  what  an  occa* 
clonal  note  or  trifling  desultory  observation,  printed  in  bre- 
vier at  the  bottom  of  the  page  afforded «  But  I  am  deter- 
mined either  to  open  your  second  volume  or  to  resign  my 
editorial  authority.  Can  ye  say  that  I  am  incompetent? 
Must  ye  not  acknowledge  ye  would  be  a  mere  nothing  with- 
out me  ?  Have  not  your  most  happy  passages  received  their 
last  finish  from  my  superior  judgment?  Are  they  not  worthy 
of  perusal  only  through  my  emendations?  Tet  ye  would 
DOW,  with  base  ingratitude,  obscure  the  glory  of  your  bene- 
factor, and  sink  him  to  the  level  of  your  meanest  ministers. 
Ye  tell  me  that  to  fulfil  my  original  stipulation,  to  amend 
your  writings  and  revise  your  proofs,  would  afford  me  more 
than  sufficient  employment — ox  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  ye  have  hitherto  only  amused  yourselves,  and  I  am  re- 
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solved  not  to  have  all  the  drudgery  without  any  of  the 
eujoyment.  I  wiU  write.  Why  uiouid  I  be  coofiued  to  the 
inechan)iin  of  cprriectioo?  I  wUt  no  longer  be  yoor  iflare — 
your  toolr^l  aen  detei^miniNl  to  wirite,  aikl  that  as  I  'Chuse, 
and  whenever  I  chose. 

'To'tny  Gentle  headers. 

My  pencil  finished  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  AfkinsM 
i^9xmif  suggestion,  my  friend  the  Philanthropist  pnBIisbed  a 
short  memoir  of  his  eccentricities— -X.  T.  Z.  has  with  my  aid 
amused  himself  and  the  public  by.  tbe_actor*s  adventures — 
yet  not  one  has  attempted  to  give  a  ;nemoir  oCiny  life,  though 
certainly  more  deserving^  of  jg^eneral  notice  than  any  I  have 
mentioned,  whether  ft  Be  considered  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment from  its  vicissitudes,  or  of  pro^t  from  its  example. 
And  my  fe^p^-labi^^i^  now  retee  toJndnlgemy  vanity,  as 
they  style  it ;  but  my  benevolebce  ^hall  not  be  restrained — 
I  will  no  longer  be  accessary  tawch  an  act  of  injustice  as  the 
detention  of  a  history  replete  with  ioi|truction  to  others,  and 
honor  to  myself— a  history  as  well  recommended  as  Locke's 
Essay,  by  the  nobility  pf  its  siil)jpotj  ^pd  the  utility  of  its 
publication. 

'^  An  autobiograpb^t  I^sjnany  difi^vUtieii  to  contend  with, 
the  Ifast  of  whic^  would  4^ter  a  man  of  1«^.  than  ^traor- 
/din^ry  opurag^.  proin  t)ie  wtMre  of  man,  it  is  te  be  expeeiei 
;(l^t  he  i^ill  not  enlarge  PQ  bis  owo  defects,  bat  ratl^r 
represent  every  trapsiiptipn  in  the  mo3t  favorable  light ;  eokA 
hefkoe  the  mos|  innpcent  seJif-partiality  drikws.dowB  the  soeer 
pf  scepiicism.on.hisassprlioA^.  It  woulds  tbecefore,  bedo** 
|9irable  tl^t  every  pi^r^opagffj  msJe  or  jTepoab,  who  ioteadsuto 
^dify,t\ie..^oi'Id.*  by  h^  i^emoirs,  should  pjrevail  on 
friend  to  ei^epHt^  the  task^  but  circum^tanoes  prevent 
from  profitii^  by  n|y  own  adviee,  und  tb,oqgh  tiw  |irovarb 
says  that  selfrpraise.iB.oq  pjrfase — though  fifty  yean  ago  my 
writing-master  often  t^c]^nically  desired  .me  not  to  blow 
the  trumpet  of  ^If-QO^Kneudatien^  I  can  give  many  valid 
exx^uses  for  wfaatev,ejr  laudiitP^y  e^cpressions  laball  bestow  on 
myself  in  the  subsequent  pages. .  I  will  only  .mention*  one. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  praise  myself,  ^as  no  other  person 
would  dp  it  for  mc* 

« 

*  Thereby  meaaiqs  thoM  nnlacky  pcrtoQi  who  may  cbfsct  to  ^|U(c|k#p  Mi 
tooki  or  those  stupid  geotUoieii  who  cao  i^UienUy  jperoie  it. 
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It  ttitiit  not  h6  exj^ecled  that  thik  hiiitory  shall  be  condtf^cfled 
in  tiiat  regular  manner  in  whieh  Home,  Roberteofi,  and 
Gillbon  arranged  their  facta.  I  claim  every  Hberty  which 
amy  historical  writer  of  genins  from  tlie  beginning  of  time  to 
the  |iresent  day,  Ardm  Sancfaroniathoa  and  Berosus  to  Liligard 
Md  McGregor,  has  eyer  legitimated  in  the  world  of  letters: 
nor  wni  I  be  restrained  by  any  other  rnles  than  those  ^hiek 
it  wonld  tnconvenience  me  to  break.  1  think  snch  a  cantioii 
necessarrv;  ais  this  may  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  Some 
downiiglit  Tadladeen,  wh6  W6dld  reAd  with  the  Inqubltor 
lir  one  hand  and  Blair  in  the  other. 

To  an  who  may  inquire  ray  reasons  for  sending  Aese 
memoirs  into  the  worlds  I  might  mention  the  pleasure  we 
feel  iki  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  life,  ere  we  have  sunk 
hisneath  the  clouds  that  await  onr  approach  to  the  horixon^ 
in  looking  back  on  all  the  benefits  we  have  conferred  in  our 
course,  with  glory  to  ourselves  and  satisfaction  to  all  around 
as.  I  might  mention  the  great  advantage  of  laying  good 
examples  oefore  the  rising  generation.  I  might  give  many 
4>ther  foretble  reailons ;  but  I  will  only  answer  that  I  wish  to 
write,  and  that  I  could  not  fix  on  a.  more  conveplent  subject, 
where  bbth  fiicti  and  ojpinlons  ar^  supplied  by  experience. 
'  As  it  is  my  intenti6n  t6  trace  my  progress  from  infant  irnbe-* 
dlity  to  the  present  time  in  whidi  I  have  reached  the  climax  of 
Honor,  being  unanimously  chosen  editor  of  this  very  valuable 
book,  I  must  imitate  the  famotis  Mr.  Shandy,  and  commence 
my  history  with  an  account  of  ttkj  father  and  mother.  Iff  or 
Doed^I  blush  to  borrow  an  idea  from  him,  partlculaHy  as  I 
CAn 'prove  that  every  word  he  wiote  cdn  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors,  insomuch  that  his  meirit  is  onljr 
'^ukt  to  that  of  a  tailor  who  uses  the  same  materials  that  were 
lieed  forty  years  ago,  and  merely  changes  the  fashfooa. 

By  the  bye — if  Locke  were  alive,  I  coifld  here  give  him  a 
proof  of  the  whimsical  association  of  ideas,  or  rather  that 
language  assiits  the  memory.  This  word  fashion  reminds  me 
of  a  story  wfaidh  t  met  in  Camden's  Remains,  which  I  tran- 
aeribe  that  my  i^eader  may  be  as  mueh  amnsed  as  I  was  myself. 
*  ^  Sir  Philip  Calthorpe  purged  John  Drakes,  the  shoe* 
fftiaker  of  Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  of  the  proud 
humor  which  our  people  have  to  be  of  the  gentleman's  cut. 
This  knight  bought  on  a  Hime  An  much  fine  French:  tawny 
elofb  U  would  make  him  a  gown,  and  sent  it  to  the  tailor's 
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to  be  made.  John  Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  tbattown,  comla^ 
to  the  said  tailor's,  and  seeing  the  knight's  gown-doth  lying 
tiiere, 'liking  it  well,  oausedthe  tailor  to  bay  him  as  nmeh 
of  the  same  olotti,  and  price  to  the  same  intent ;  and  farther 
bade  him  to  make  it  of  the  same  fashion  tliat  the  luuglit 
woald  have  his  made  of.  Not  long  after,  the  kaigh(  came 
to  the  tailor's,  that  he  might  take  measure  of  his  gown,  and 
perceiving  other  like  cloth  lying  there,  asked  the  tailor, 
whose  it  was.  Quoth  the  tailor,  f  It  is  John  Drak^%  the 
aho^mak^r,  who  will  have  it  made  of  the  self-same  iSeishiOQ 
that  your*s  is  made  of/  *  Well,'  said  the  knight,  '  in  good 
time  be  it.  I  will  have  mine  made  as  full  of  cats  as  thy  aheara 
can  make  it.*  *  It  shall  be  done,'  said  the  tailor.'  Where* 
npon^  because  the' time  drew  near,  he  made  hastes  to  finish 
both. their  garments,  *  John  Drakes  had  no  time. to  go  to  the 
tailor's  till  Christmas  day,  for  serving  the  customers,  when 
he  hoped  .to  have  worn  his  gown  :  perceiving  the  -same  to  be 
full  of  cuts,  he  began  to  swear  at  the  tailor  for  the  making 
his  gown  aher  that  sort.  *  I  have  done  nothing,*  quoth  the 
tailor,  >  but  what  you  bade  me ;  for  as  Sir  Philip  Caltborp^a 
garment  is,  even  so  have  I  made  your*8.*  <  By  my  .latcbet,' 
quoth  John  Drakes,  *  1  will  never  wear  gentlemen's  fashions 
again!'" 

If  I  wished  to  pursue  the  ideas  which  this  story  conjures 
up»  I  would  now  make  some  very  sen»ble  and  weighty  re- 
marks on  the  vicissitudes  of  stateis  and  empires,  and  notice 
the  great  improvement  of  British. manufactures;  or  I  might 
give  an  ample  description  of  the.  manners  and  customs 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  or  a  moral  dissertation  on  the 
vanity  and*  weakness  of  human  nature  so  well  pourtrayed  in 
the  knight  and  the  shoe-maker;  but  it  is  time  to  return  to 
my  parents. . 

bhy  father  was  a  native  of  Conaemara  in  the  West  of 
Irelatid^  and  was  lineally  descended  from  Con  of  the  hundred 
battles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  indefatigable  of 
the  Mllesii^n  kings.  Very  little,  however,  of  this  hero's  msr« 
tlal  spirit  was,  inherited  by  tiie  peaceful  «nd  degenerate  Arth 
Diarmtiid  Mac  Con  Mac  Cuidh  0*More,/ who  could  meanly 
condescend  to  leave  his  few  paternal  aores,  the  scanty  rem^t 
naut  of  his  ancestors*  principality,  and  anglicising  his  name 
Into  the  more  mpdern  appellation  .of  Der^iot  Ciidmore,  esq. 
become  an  inhabitant  within  the  wails  of  a  trading  Bristol 
colony,  satisfied  to  exchange  the  imaginary  honors  of  Irish 
priucedom  fpf  the  comfortable  apd  •Solid  benefits  of  ^  r«s|^ 
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dence  in  the  then  fldurishing  city  of  Dnblln.  One  of  hi^ 
oottotry  neighbors,  k  shrewd  sensible  farmer,  of  the  sept  of 
the  O'Bradys,  had  impressed  him  with  the  necessity  of  iVb 
risit  to  the  capital  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortnnes ;  and  the 
result  of  their  oonsoltations  was  a  determination  that  be 
flhoald  endeavor  to  gain  by  a  matrimonial  connection  SQch 
an  increase  t>f  property  as  Would  enable  him  to  assert  bis 
dignity  with  becoming  extravagance.  His  friend  Brady  gave 
him  two  letters  of  introduction,  which  were  of  singular  efll- 
cacy  in  settling  his  future:  destiny  and  pursuits ;  one  to  a  very 
reputable  professional  gentleman,  who  exercised  the  honor- 
able and  lawful  calling  of  an  auctioneer  in  Meath-street — the 
other  to  a  very  industrions  literary  man,  who  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  assisted  at  St.  Luke  s  church'  in  the  eapactty 
ef  clerk,  while  on  the  dies- prof esH  he  plied  the  busy  shuttle 
till  twilight  spread  her  sober  mantle  over  the  heavens,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  closing  around  him;  too  thrifty,  how« 
ever,  to  lose  an  liour  in  idleness,  or,  perhaps,  anxious  to 
serve  the  Muses  in  even  the  humblest  capacity,  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  heW  that  toU'd  the  evening,  hour  of  seven  as  the 
sig^l  for  the  attendance  of  the  children,  male  and  female, 
of  the  neighboring  nobility  and  gentry,  at  a  school,  where 
for  a  trifling  weekly  stipend  he  undertook  to  instruct  them 
according  to  the  most  approved  ipetbods  in  the  Classics, 
(volgo,  Latin  and  Greek,)  French,  English,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Writing,  Plane  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Conic  Sections,  Mensuration,  Na- 
vigation, Algebra,  Fluxions  and  Stenography !  and  though 
he  knew  very  little  about  any  of  these  beyond  their  names, 
he  had  contrived  to  scrape  together,  during  his  long;practico 
at  his  several  avocations,  a  very  comfortable  independence. 

Suoh  were  the  friends  who  received  my  ^  father,  Dermoi 
Cudmore,  esq.  on  bis  arrival  in  Dublin,  with  marked  polite- 
ness. Their  attentions  were  returned  with  that  warmth  of 
heart  which  characterises  every  genoioe  Ivishman.  Nor 
would  they  allow  him  to  remain  at  the  inn,  each  party  in- 
sisting on  his  acceptance  of  hospitality  for  a  month ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  be  was  accommodated  at  the  pawn- 
broker's bouse,  on  such  terms  as  precluded  the  possibility  of 
inconvenience  to  him,  or  loss  to  his  friendly  entertainer. 

Mr.  Cross,  the  auctioneer,  was  already  far  advanced  in 
years,  but  Mr.  Brown,  the  schoolmaster,  was  about  thirty- 
four,  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  my  iatber,  and  was  conse- 
f|oeotly  received  into  his  most  secret  confidence.  He  advised 
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mf  ftither  to  lay  imftkediatd  siege  fo  MSte  VtlAuy  Craer,  tb» 
0Merly  geritidnan's  anly  datigbtef ,  iotimafling  that  bcfr  fcTtnoe 
Wtfttld  make  up  for  all  defieienicdeft  of  raak ;  bot  tbe young  lady 
had  tet  yei  relnriied  from  the  boarding-school,  and  niy  Cither 
was  too  impatient  to  aw'ait  her  arrival ;  ifs,  hi  abont  a  month  after 
he  was  settled  in  the  money-lender's  house.  It  was  perMiired 
1^  bit  sapient  friend  tliat  he  was  entrapned  by  tl»e  beauty 
and  inHocenbe  of  the  first  pretty  girl  lie  had  seen.  Mr. 
Brown  assisted  him  in  every  way  in  which  a  man  of  Kterary 
acquirements  could  assist  a  friend :  he  wrote  acrostios  for 
hha,  and  answered  aU  the  fair  lady's  notes  in  his  best  mmning 
bandy  and  every  thing  seemed  to  proceed  most  prospercmsly* 
Tbcf  lady's  mother  always  had  some  eiccuse  in  readhieM  to 
leave  the  parlour,  that  his  discourse  with  his  Dulcinea  night 
be  uninterrupted.  It  was  often  even  hinted  that  her  father 
could  settle  something'  handsome  on  her ;  and  after  many 
delays  (for  my  fkther  did  not  wish  to  hurry  faimielf  in  so 
momentous  a  business)  he  at  last  told  her  in  a  half  whiaper, 
that  he  woilld  shortly  change  his  condition,  and  wasrewanied 
a4  his  departure  with  a  warmer  salute  than  usual ;  but  when 
^  called  the  n^xt  day,  he  understood  that  the  lady  had  only 
received  his  visits  to  conceal  her  attachment  to  a  yaiin|^ 
•ttslgn  with  whom  she  had  eloped  about  an  hour  after  he  left 
the  house. 

.  My  father  consoled  himself  for  this  disappointment  by  re* 
flecMng  that  she  w^  better  lost  than  found  ;  but  ere  long  his 
latent  chagrin  was  completely  dissipated.  He  was  destined 
to  wear  the  chains  of  love  a  second  time ;  and,  as  hei  had 
jbeen  before  attracted  by  personal  beauty,  he  was  now  in 
love  with  the  cliarms  of  the  mind.  His  new  innamorata 
sang  melodiously,  played  divinely,  and  painted  admirably. 
I  still  possess  a  small  painting,  which  her  munificence  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  represents  a  yellow  castle  on  the  top 
H^  a  dark  blue  rock~a  bright  green  river  flowing  beneath, 
on  which  is  floating  a  boat,  containiHe  a  fowler  In  the  act 
of  shootiDg  a  crow — the  prospect  bounded  by  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  trees.  The  crow  is  as  large  as  the  man — the 
man  as  the  boat — and  any  of  them  as  large  as  the  caatie.  I 
have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  her  accomplishments 
with  the  most  sincere  admiration ;  but  alas!  the  sagacious 
Mr.  Brown  said  she  could  scarcely  read.  Warned  by  the 
loss  of  his  first  love,  my  father  declared  his  sentiments  to 
her  before  they  were  a  week  acquainted  ;  but  his  suit  waft 
Nfel'usod:   aud  when  Mr.*  Brown  expostulated,  and  tried  to 
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soften  bi8  resentmeot  by  reprje^enting  tbe  alMprdfty  /Df  mnslk 
haste,  and  asking  how  be  coplde;cpeet  a  lad  j  to. yield  as 
such  a  short  notice,  withoi^t  knowing  her  lorer  moM  iatit 
mately.  Bis  only  and  constant  answer,  was--*^*  Sujtb  she  knew 
as  much  about  me  as  I  did  about  her,". 

My  father  had  sp^t  nejafrly  two.ye^rii  ip  those  impriofitable 
seftrcbes. '  During  the  next  yeay  he  ifi^i  in  loTe*  iwelrm 
times ;  bpt  though  in  the  priipe  of  manhoods  ha  waa  about 
this  time  obligjed  to  .get  a  wig,  to  eoQcea)  tint  rayagas  of 
time.  In  the  mean  while^  Mi^s  Fanny  Grosa  had  assamed 
the  care  of  her  father's  boufehpld  eonperns,  aj)d  my  father 
often  brought  her  out  to  enjoy  tl^  fresh  breezes  of  theco.UBtry 
ioagig  which  he  had  lately  ^t  up,  Mrwifhiid.to  esoap# 
froifi  her  fatheir's  po.w.er,  i^qd  he  wanted  a  wJiib^  and  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  under  suph  circumstances  that  he. soon. prer 
vailed  on  her  to  change  l^r  qam^.  Her  fttther's  ooasent  was 
gained — the  marr|age  coreiiibny  was  completed^-rMr«  Dermot 
Cudmorc's  former  disappointments  w^re  Entirely. forgotten-^ 
and  in  less  than  a  twelve;noptfa[  1  wfMS  cbrlsteoed  under  the 
auspices  of  Mrl  Cross  and  Mo  Broivn,  by  ihe  name,  and 
appellation  of  Cross  Brpwn  Ciidinofe. 

1  am  at  present  top  mneb  fatigiied  to  ejiter  on  the  inora 
immediate  history  of  my  owp  life;  fa^t  I  have  been  diffuse 
on  the  spbject  oi  my  fatlier's  ^adventures,  as  they  were  after*' 
wards  instrumental  in  raisipg  me  Iq  my  present  heights  .  If 
I  find  myself  indin^i^ , to ;B<2ribbl^  to^^rds  the. latter  part  of 
ttiis  inofith,  1  shall  xjpdulge  our  readers  ,witb  tbe  ^ontii^natioii 
of  n^y,  tpemoirs  ip  our  i^ext  j(iiMQatiisr« 

.    .         •  *  .    •         ...      .  « 
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'^  I  PBAR  I.hayie  .been  tedious  in  these  details,''  ceniiDaed 
tbe  player,  after  a  little  pause ;  ^*  and  I  shall,  in  concludtng 
my  short  but  ev^atfili  history,  endeavour  to  comeress-wfaeit 
remains  to  be  told  in  asjfew  words  as  possible.  To  be  brief/ 
— I  foaiid  in  thi^  young  man  a  kind  and  generous*  friend-, 
vf bp  earnestly  advised  me  to  resign  all  thought  of  the  stage, 
ai^d  to  ^et.i^rn  tp  njiy  famUy  immediately.  To  the  former 
prpposition  I  fno^t.  readily  agreed,  for  I  was  now  as  much 
^Hsgnsted  with  the  life  of  ^n  actor,  as  I  had  before  been  eii-> 
amaure4;>but  tl^ere  was  sojnething  so  bttmiUating  in  return^ 
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Ing  to  my  homey  and  craring  pardon  for  my  pant  tran^gres* 
irioDSy  that  it  was  some  time  before  my  foolish  spirit  woold 
sinktosoch  degradation.  However,  I  agreed  at  last;  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  father  of  my  yonng  friend  should 
write  a  letter  of  intercession  to  my  mother,  acquainting  her 
with  my  contrition  and  the  siluation  to  which  1  was  re» 
duced.  *  Bnt  alas !  a  provincial  paper,  which  I  took  np  by 
f^anoe,  gave  the  last  blow  to  my  hopes,  and  almost  deprived 
me  of  my  reason,  by  disclosing  the  death  of  my  mother, 
*  from  an  illness,  the  effect  of  the  shock  which  she  reeetved 
from  the  alarming  absence  of  an  only  and  beloved  sob,  who 
was  vainly  sought  for  by  his  despairing  friends ;'  the  charac- 
ters swam  in  mist  before  my  eyes ;  the  paper  dropped  from 
sny  hand^ ;  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  and  despair  I  flew 
from  the  house  of  my  protector,  with  the  intention  of  patting 
mn.end  to  my  miseries  and  my  life  together.  I  continaed  to 
wander  about,  wishing  to  die,  yet  unknowing  Jbow  to  attain 
my  end,  till  the  day  closed  upon  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
shadows  of  night  found  me  in  a  wild  unknown  place,  far 
from  the  haunt  of  man.  The  darkness  fell  suddenly  around 
me,  and  the  black  clouds  foreboded  a  coming  storm.  I 
flung  myself  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  my  sor* 
row  and  refmorse,  gave  vent  to  a  thousand  incoherent  ravings. 
1  accused  myself  as  the  murderer  of  my  mother,  and  madly 
called  for  a  bolt  of  that  thunder  which  now  pealed  above 
me,  to  strike  my  euilty  head.  In  this  manner  I  passed  the 
Aight ;  often  did  I  fancy  that  I  saw  her  accusing  spirit  g^lid- 
ing  by  me  in  the  storm,  lind  my  shrieks  mingled  with  the 
blast !  towards  morning,  however,  the  tempest  sobsided,  and 
-the  fever  of  my  brain  was  abated ;' sleep  pressed  my  ^veary 
eyes,  and  I  yielded  to  its  friendly  power ;  nor  did  I  awake 
to  a  fiBeling  of  my  misery  till  the  declining  sun  was  sinking 
in  the  west.  I  arose  shivering,  and  spiritless.  The  recol- 
lection of  my  hapless  situation  broke  slowly  on  my  mind, 
and  fancy  presented  to  my  view  the  death  bed  of  my  mother. 
But  1  fear  that  I  have  fallen  into  my  former  error,  and 
•am  tedious.  It  was  from  this  period,  I  may  say,  that  my  mise- 
.ries  b^an — I  dared  not  face  my  home,  for  I  dreaded  that  a 
parent's  curse.would  meet  me  there ;  indeed  I  bad  soon  no 
home  to  face,  for  I  learned  shortly  after,  that  my  father, 
deeply  affected  by  my  mother's  death,  and  resigning  me  as 
lost,  had  sold  his  property,  and  embarked  for  a  distant 
country,  to  try  if  travel  would  dissipate  his  griefs — I  had  no 
relative  to  whom  I  could  apply;  and  thus,  as  I  became  a 
stroller  from  choice,  I  was  now  a  wanderer  from. necessity. 
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Tbe  itege,  which  I  l^d  qoittoil  with  dkgnsA,  was  now  my 
^nly  refoge»  and  from  thence  was  1  forced  to  look  for  a.pre* 
carioos  subsistence ; — ^and  they  who  have  experienced  the 
life  of  an  itinerant  actor,  best  know  in  what  sorrows  that 
auhsistenco  is  obtained.  I  shall  not  detain  yon  by  reconnting 
the  variety  of  scenes  through  which  I  passed,  nor  recoant 
the  privations  and  hardships  I  endured  for  three  long  years 
in  wandering  from  town  to  town,  endeavoring  to  excite 
sympathy  for  the  tragio  hero  of  a  poet's  brain,  or  to  raise  a 
laugh  in  lighter  comedy.  Alas !  the  imaginary  sorrows  we 
displayed,  were  too  often  responsive  to  our  own,  and.  the 
affscted  gaiety  we  were  forced  to  assume,  but  ill  accorded 
with  hunger  and  heavy  hearts !  Among  those  with  whom  I 
was  obliged  to  associate  was  a  young  man^  whose  necessi* 
ties,  like  mine,  had  driven  him  to  the  stage ;  he  was  indeed, 
<  one  writ  with  me  in  .sour  misfortune's*  book ;'  a  similarity 
in  our  situations  atkacted  us  together. — Unhappy  youth! 
would  that  we  had  never  met!  I  now  hasten  to  ttuB  last  scene 
of  my  theatrical  career.  Involving  a  catastrophe  which  pro- 
duced the  climax  of  my  wrelchedness-*the  reoolleotion  of 
which  embitters  every  thought.  It  unfortunately  happened, 
.that  my  friend  and  I  were  cast  together  in  Uie  play  of  i  Tbe 
Fair  Penitent,'  he  as  tlie  *  gallant  gay  Lothario,'  and  1  as 
^he  injured  Altamont.  The  play  proceeded  with  much  ap- 
probation till  tlie  discovery  of  Lothario  and  Calista  in  the 
garden,  .which  confirms  the  suspicions  of  Altamont  that  his 
wile  liaid  heem  unfaithful ;  a  contest  ensues^  in  which  the  pa- 
TBnonr  is  sUdn.  By  a  cursed  fatality,  the  button  broke  from 
my  foil  just  at  the  moment  that  I  made  the  final  pass^^he 
stei^l  went  through  his  body,  and  my  friend  fell  senseless  at 
my  feet!  the  audience  did  not  perceive  the  accident — ^but  the 
blood  which  followed  fromihe  wound  was  enough  for  me! 
with  a  cry  of  horror  I  flung  th^ weapon  from  my  hand,  and 
threw  myself  beside  my  friend,  exclaiming  that  I  had  mur- 
dered him,  and  calling  on  his  name  in  the  frenzy  of  despair 
— the  house  was  quickly  in  confusion,  and  crowds  rushed 
upon  the  stage ;  a  medical  gentleman  was  among  the  num- 
ber— his  assistance'  was  speedily  afforded — but  the  wound 
was  declared  to  be- mortal!" — The  unhappy  player  paused, 
and  some  time  elapsed  i>efore  he  was  calm  eneug:h  to  con- 
clude his  story ;  but  he  sjpoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  and  lu  such 
broken  sentences,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  his  words — 
**  i '  received  my  friend's  dying  forgiveness,"  he  added. 
^*  That  hour  and  that  scene  I  shall  not  soon  forget — 1  re* 
\yu  n,— No/i.  B 
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signed  myself  to  the  hands  of  justice,  for  I  wished  to  die, 
and  atone  for  the  blood  of  my  friend — but  the  accident  had- 
been  so  notorious,  that  the  law  detained  me  not.    About  this 
period,    and  while   I  was    labouring  under    a  temporary 
derangement,   I  was  discovered  by  my  tutor — poor  man ! 
he  had  given  me  up  for  lost,  and  in  what  condition  did  be 
find  me  !  my  miseries  had  worn  me  to  a  shadow,  and  my  ap- 
pearance was  wild  and  neglected,  for  I  had  shunned  the 
society  of  man  and  was  wandering  without  food  or  shelter. — 
Through  his  exertions,  I  was  in  some  measure  restored ;  hat 
the  withering  spell  of  my  destiny  was  busy  still — and  fate, 
if  unsated  with  my  sufferings,  deprived  me  of  this  only 
when  most  I  had  occasion  for  his  succour — ^he  had  engaged 
with  a  nobleman  to  attend  his  son  in  a  tour  through  Europe, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  leave  me  at  a  few  hours'  warning — ^he 
divided  his  purse  with  me  however,   and    at  parting    he 
mingled  his  tears  with  mine.  Thus  was  I  again  alone  in  the 
world,  and  the  first  use  which  I  made  of  returning  strength 
and  reason,  was  to  fly  from  a  country  in  which  I  had  aaf- 
fered  so  much.    I  arrived  here  some  months  since — ^and  am 
still  but  poorly  in  my  brain.'* — Such  was  the  account  which 
the  Unfortunate  Player  gave  me:  but  I  have  omitted  his 
occasional  flights,  and  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  his  nar- 
ration to  a  consistent  detail. — I  am  not  aware  of  the  feelings 
of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  have  read  these  papers 
through,  but  certain  I  am,  that  if  they  could  have  heard  the 
story  from  the  lips  of  the  young  man  himself,  it  would  have 
affected  them,  as  it  did  me.    He  is  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  consequences  of  youthful  folly. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

THB  GBNmS  OF  DISCOVERY, 
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Tbofe  happy  climes  tbftt  li« 


Where  day  never  ahntt  ht«  eye,  ' 

Up  io  the  broad  fleldH  of  the  fky.*'«— ^CoMci. 


Whbn  the  Genius  of  Discovery  had  traced  the  regions  of  the 
sun  and  the  planets,  and  pointed  out  to  the  observation  of 
men  the  nature  of  tise  Supernal  Existence — when  she  had 
spread  her  wings  through  heaven,  and  swept  over  the  bosott 
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of  the  agitated  elon  jb<— when  she  had  explored  the  ocean,  and 
the  newly-discovered  countries  of  the  earth — ^sbe  rested  from 
her  task,  and  paused  over  the  mighty  work  she  had  done. 
All  that  was  made  by  Nature,  and  all  that  was  improved  by 
Art  had  flourished  under' her  wearied  eye.  She  had  looked 
with  an  eagle-gaze  upon  the  brilliant  son,  and  passed  over 
the  burning  track  of  the  comets — she  had  slumbered  on  the 
still  and  peaceful  expanse  of  the  moonlight,  and  awoke 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  storm ; — all  that  was  beautiful 
or  terrific  was  known  to  her,  and  her  impetuous  and  impa- 
tient spirit  seemed  as  if  seeking  repose  from  broken  and  in* 
terrupted  toil.  Her  sleep  was  marked  with  the  throbbingf 
of  an  overburthened  heart,  as  she  lay  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
ihe  pyramids.  Her  imagination  was  full  of  her  waking 
thoughts,  and  they  were  thus  embodied  in  her  dreams. 

The  Genius  imagined  that  as  the  mists  passed  away  from 
the  east,  and  the  grey  light  played  over  the  clouds,  she  ex« 
panded  her  wings,  ^ind  flew  towards  the  long  line  of  twilight 
that  glimmered  on  the  sky.  Perceiving  at  some  distance  a 
break  in  thelight,  she  directed  her  flight  towards  it,  and  en- 
tering where  the  beams  appeared  divided,  beheld  a  female 
robed  in  the  red  and  white  of  the  angels,  from  whose  pale 
but  expressive  countenance,  burst  at  intervals  the  swift  flashes 
of  the  celestial  mind.  Awed  into  silent  admiration,  the  Genius 
hung  over  the  cloud,  and  gazing  earnestly  on  her  face,  seemed 
to  enquire  her  nature  and  office ;  a  pause  ensued,  which  was 
only  disturbed  by  the  flitting  of  the  unseen  spirits  of  heaven, 
as  they  earthward  bent  their  morning  oourse-^all  was  hushed 
around — the  matin  bird  had  never  reached  that  height  in  the 
air,  and  the  buz  and  busy  stic  of  earthly  things  had  never 
echoed  through  that  ambrosial  region.  At  length  the  angel 
spoke, — and  her  breath  fell  on  the  cheek  of  the  Genius  as  the 
Sabean  perfume,  when  it  is  wafted  by  the  breeze  ov^r  the 
bosom  of  the  deep  to  the  delighted  sailor.  **  I  know  thee  by 
thy  ardent  eye,  and  thy  unsatisfied  glance — the  workings  of 
thy  mind  are  written  on  thy  features.  Follow  me,  and  let 
other  worlds  than  those  with  which  you  are  sated  conclude 
your  wanderings."  The  rays  upon  which  the  angel  rested 
melted  away,  and  she  sank  into  the  liquid  blue  that  undulated 
around  her.  The  Genius  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  move 
her,  as  she  descended  after  her  conductress. 

Their  descent  was  so  rapid  that  the  Genius  could  not  look 
upon  the  objects  that  she  passed,  and  observed  no  change 
until  she  perceived  her  guide  cleaving  through  a  chrysM 
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ball  that  appeared  sospended  from  the  sCiblitne  arch  wfaick 
hung  over  her.  Their  motion  gradually  became  slower,  and 
at  length  the  beams  of  a  dazzling  and  beautiful  light  borst 
upon  her  astonished  eyes ;  she  found  herself  within  an  illn- 
minated  globe,  from  whose  sides  emanated  rays  of  glory  tlnit, 
meeting  in  the  centre,  formed  the  most  splendid  lustre  she 
bad  ever  beheld.  *'  This/'  exclaimed  the  Angel,  **  is  a  worid 
of  spirits ;  here  the  order  of  destiny  is  reversed,  and  if  yoa 
will  attend  to  me  I  will  explain  all  the  wonders  you  see.** 


The  look  of  enquiry  which  came  from  the  Genius  pleesed 
her  conductress,  and  she  led  her  in  safety  through  tiie  bom* 
log  light  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  strange  world.  "  Teo 
perceive,"  said  the  guide,  ^'  the  verdure  of  this  cnltiTated 
tract  upon  which  we  are  treading ;  alon^  that  vast  stretcb 
thousands  of  spirits  exist  in  happiness  and  tranquillity.'*  **  I 
see  nothing,"  replied  the  Genius,  **  save  the  fl|mrkliiftg'  of 
diamonds,  and  the  bright  flashes  of  light  which  seem  to  risd 
from  the  glassy  substance  on  which  we  are  standing ;  1  do 
not  see  a  trace  of  habitation — not  a  green  leaf:  all  is  a  chaos  of 
brilliancy  that  surprises  the  eye  with  the  wild  and  unaecooBt* 
able  irregularity  in  which  it  is  disposed."  ^<  That  brilliancy 
is  the  verdure  of  the  land :  the  diamonds,  and  variondy* 
colored  gems  you  perceive  on  the  surface  apring  np  as  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  of  that  planet  called  *  The  J&srth ;'  bat 
cultivation  here  differs  widely  from  that  wfaioii  is  adopted 
there  i  here  they  have  not  the  toil  of  tilling  the  ground,  or 
preserving  its  produce,  for  every  tiling  is  spontaneona,  and 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  inhabitants  would  bat  arrest 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  blight  all  those  natnral  bean-^ 
ties  which  grow  every  where  around  you.  Rest  and  in- 
difl*erenco  are  the  parents  in  this  globe  of  what  labor  and 
trouble  produce  in  the  other ;  Industry  here  assuaaes  the  cha- 
racter of  Idleness,  and  the  more  inactive  she  is,  the  more 
useful.  There  is  a  consistency,  also,  in  the  manner  in  wkiek 
those  things  reach  their  perfection,  which  is  directly  oppo« 
site  to  what  you  have  ever  before  wKnessed.  When  the 
gems  with  which  this  globe  abounds  first  bnrst  from  their 
chrystal  bed,  they  are  of  a  tender  and  delicate  color,  shed- 
ding round  a  warm,  but  not  a  brilliant  light;  bat  aa  they 
become  large,  their  hue  increa^NCS  into  that  which  has  so  mocfa 
surprised  yon,  and  at  length,  when  they  have  attained  the 
ui^nost  beauty  of  whieii  tlicy  are  capable,  instead  of  &lliog 
off  and  decaying  as  tbe  flowers  of  *  the  Earth,'  they  nieK 
into  the  air,  and  joining  the  rays  %vhich  mingle  in  this  con- 
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cave  #orId,  Ihey  create  additional  brigbtnegs  and  lustre, 
while  tbey  malce  room  for  tbe  soccession  of  gems  whicb  are 
to  follow  their  removal."  **  And  where  do  the  inhabitants 
live?"  inquired  the  Grenius;  **  I  do  not  see  a  house,  nor  ia 
tliere  the  print  of  a  footstep  on  the  ground,  nor  the  echo  of  a 
voice  through  the  air."  ^*  That  too  you  shall  learn  i  follow 
me,  and  be  silent." 

-  They  proceeded  a  short  distance  on  a  path  whieh  termi- 
nated in  a  circle  formed  of  mingled  hues  that  played  inter* 
mittingiy  through  each  other,  and  while  they  appeared  to 
mingle  and  dissolve  away,  emitted  a  lively,  and  warm  glow 
upon  the  Caces  of  the  Angel  and  her  follower.  The  guide 
paused  mysteriously,  and  taking  from  her  neck  a  chain  of 
predous  stones,  broke  them  severally  from  the  links  that 
connected  them,  and  scattered  them  in  a  solemn  manned 
over  the  surface  of  the  circle — they  were  instantly  lost  in  the 
light  below — a  cloud  of  a  transparent  sHver  color  enveloped 
tbe  Genius  and  her  conductress — a  strain  of  celestial  music 
rotie  on  the  air— ^the  circle  burst  beneath  them,  and  enclapsed 
in  each  other's  arms  they  sunk  together  into  the  abyss. 

**  You  tread  upon  air,"  exclaim^  her  conductress,  while 

the  astonished  Genius  found  herself  sinking  into  impene« 

traUe  darkness,  *'  behold  the  habitations  of  the  happy  spirits 

who  dwell  in  this  world.*'    The  Genius  cast  an  ardent  look 

into  the  interminable  gloom,    and  beheld  a    diversity  of 

beautiful  figures  playing  in  the  bleakness  that  surrounded  her. 

Tbey  resembled  those  illusions  that  were  produced  in  the 

dark  temples  of  idolatry  in  ancient  times  by  the  assistance  of 

magic  lights,  and  secret  machinery.     They  appeared  to  pes** 

eesti  in  their  quiescent  state  the  form  of  a  man ;  but  the  un* 

ceasing  amusements  which  occupied  their  time,    gave  the 

Genius  little  opportunity  of  observing  their  peculiar  shapes  ; 

they  were  continually  darting  through  the  air,  like  th^  breaklt 

of  the  forked  lightning  when  it  rushes  across  the  breast  of  a 

storm-cloud.    It  was  difficult  to  fasten  the  attention  on  one 

jparticular  spirit,  and  though  tbe  eye  of  the  Genius  pursued 

them  through  their  changes,  she  still  found  it  impossible  to 

catch  the  character  of  their  persons*     Amazed  at  the  sin^ 

polarity  of  their  appearance,  and  the  difference  between  the 

region  of  brightness  she  had  passed^  and  the  gloom  in  whieh 

iBhe  now  found  herself,   the  Genius  ventured  a  question. 

**  What  is  the  reason,"  she  enquired,  **  that  there  exists  such 

a  reverse  in  this  place,  from  the  1t>eauUful  solitude  tbrbngh 

frhich.  you  led  me  ?  and  how  does  it  happen  that  those  spirits 
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who  appear  so  tiappy  here,  should  ever  have  teft  that  lorelf 
wilderoess  ?'*  *'  in  the  formation  of  this  world,"  replied  the 
guide,  ^'  the  happiness  and  ease  of  the  inhabitantsf  alone, 
was  consulted ;  and  it  was  cousldered  that  the  mind  which 
could  be  sated  by  brilliaucy,  required  an  opposite  to  restore 
it  to  tranquillity;  it  was  said  that  when  the  imaginatioo 
perceives  a  sameness,  a  want  of  variety,  in  even  the  most 
delightful  existenoe,  it  becomes  tired  and  dissatisfied,  and 
that  a  change  even  of  a  gloomy  nature  would  be  pleasing; 
it  was  considered  that  as  no  enjoyment  can  be  complete 
without  freedom,  so  an  unbroken  liberty  might  tend  to 
more  eitquisite  happiness ;  and  the  spirits  who  people  this 
globe  were  granted  eternal  repose  from  labor  or  care.'* 
*^  Where  do  they  rest  ?  Do  they  require  sleep,  and  are  their 
beds  formed  in  those  vapours  that  at  intervals  float  across  my 
sight,  obscuring  the  aerial  beings  that  so  unceasingly  dance 
before  my  eyes?"  ^*  They  do  slumber,**  returned  the  angel, 
**  and  as  peacefully  as  the  cold  moonlight  of  Heaven,  ^when 
it  falls  upon  the  still,  deep  azure.  But  observe  how  they 
soar  above  us.  In  the  midst  of  the  concave  through  which  I 
led  you,  there  burns  a  ball  of  liqiiid  fire ;  to  it  all  things 
move,  and  it  was  foretold  at  the  commencement,  that  as  the 
created  bodies  reach  that  ball,  the  world  will  gradually 
decay,  until,  at  last,  catching  the  spreading  flame,  the  nni* 
verse  shall  become  one  general  conflagration.  Ton  may 
perceive  how  the  spirits'  crowd  to  the  topmost  darkness, — 
tliere  they  repose ;  their  beds  are  formed  of  the  lightest  doods, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  discerned  through  the  night  that 
surrounds  them.  Sometimes  they  slumber  on  the  beama  of 
the  ball  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  then  they  are  invisible, 
for  it  was  ordained  that  as  they  are  trausoendently  lovely  in 
this  solitude,  they  should  be  totally  eclipsed  in  the  other.** 
**  And  liave  they  feelings  and  passions  like  the  inhabitants 
of  *  the  Earth  ?*  do  they  hope,  rejoice,  or  despair  ?  are  they 
capable  of  greatness,  or  are  they  unblessed  with  reason  ?'* 
**  They  are  gifted  with  the  powers  of  thought  and  memory. 
But  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  fountain  that  pours  forth 
the  waters  of  oblivion^  one  draught  of  which  will  blot  ont 
all  thie  past  from  their  recollection,  and  refresh  their  minds 
for  the  future ;  -there  is,  however,  this  to  be  observed,  that 
he  who  drinks  of  those  anodyne  waters,  can  never  recall 
one  scene  through  which  he  has  passed.  There  is  a  table  of 
laws  hun»:  over  this  fountain,  which  regulates  and  connects 
all  the  iuhabiiants,  aud  when  a  spirit  approaches  to  receive 
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the  benefit  of  the  stream,  he  most  engrave  npon  a  tablet  the 
history  of  his  sorrows,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his 
obligation  to  the  deity  of  forgetful ness.  Follow  me,  and 
you  shall  behold  the  miseries  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
forget  the  past,  and  launch  into  novelty."  The  Genius 
bowed,  and  the  Angel  spreading  her  snowy  wings  to  the  air, 
was  in  an  instant  lost  in  the  darkness. 

The    spirits  disappeared    as  the    celestial  being    passed 
through  them,  and  the  Genius  scarcely  felt  the  distance  she 
had  travelled  when  she  perceived  herself  surrounded  by  a 
warm  twilight  that  cast  a  delightful  hue  over  every  thing 
under  its  influence.     The  Angel  paused,   and  the  Genius 
casting  up  her  eyes  beheld  a  magnificent  Temple  ;  the  walls 
and  pillars  were  of  amber  and  coral,  it  was  roofed  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  the  floors  were  of  the  beryl  and  diamond. 
She  gazed  on  it  with  wonder,  and  was  proceeding  to  enter 
the  arch  that  stood  before  her,  when  the  Angel  arrested  her 
steps.    **  This,"  she  exclaimed,  **  is  the  Temple  of  Oblivion, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  enter  it  come  prepared  to 
render  up  the  recollections  of  the  past  to  the  Deity  of  the 
place.    Are  you  one  of  those  who  would  forget  what  you 
have  seen  and  felt,  to  gaze  upon  .new  objects,  and  entertain 
new  affections?''    '*  I  would,"  cried  the  Genius  with  im- 
patience, *^  forget  all  I. have  hitherto  beheld,  I  would  forget 
that  1  have  trod  *  the  Earth,'— I  would  resign  the  misery  of 
its  inhabitants/'— <*  You  must  observe,"  said  the  Guide, ''  that 
if  you  are  anxious  to  forget  one  incident  of  your  life,  yoa 
snustplunge  all  into  oblivion ;  are  you  now  satisfied  to  visit 
the  Temple,    and    to    taste    the    waters  ?"      <<  Lead  me,'* 
answered  the  Genius,  **  for  I  am  impatient  to  dedicate  my 
existence  to  this  happy  place."     **  Then  remember,"   ex- 
claimed the  angel,  **  that  on  entering  this  hall,  you  will  be 
no  longer  the  creature  you  are.    When  yon  return  from  it 
you  wUl  have  to  encounter  dangers  and  difficulties  with  whleh 
yon  are  unacquainted,  and  while  you  forget  the  past,  you 
must  also  forget  the  valuable  lessons  you  have  received  in 
adversity;  you  must  forget  that  you  have  explored  a  vast 
portion  of  creation,— -the  star-adorned  dome  of  Heaven,  the 
ever-revolving  planets, — the  mighty  soul  of  nature,  add  all 
the  created  things  of  *  the  Earth.'     Are  you  still  determined 
to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  at  this  shrine  ?"    The  Genius  sighed 
deeply ;  a  moments  reflection  convinced  her  of  her  error, 
and  while  she  retracted  her  intentions  of  vi'sitlng  the  Temple, 
she  expressed  her  regret  at  losing  the  view  of  the  immo- 
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iattng  spirits.  Her  conductress  appeared  pleased  witii  ber 
resokitlony  and  leading  her  toward  the  entrance.  Informed 
her,  that  as  her  decision  was  formed  upon  conviction,  she 
would  remave  the  restriction,  and  permit  her  to  approach  the 
fcMintain. 

To  the  Editor  nf  tht  Dublin  Inquisiiar. 

Sir, 

•Mr.  Addisow  says,  some  where  in  the  Spectator,  that  bis 
paper  is  lilie  the  bow  of  Ulysses^  where  the  learned  and  the 
witty  may  try  their  strength.  Now,  Mr.  Inquisitor,  as  I 
'Cannot  boast  of  much  learning,  and  have  never  pretended 
to  be  a  wit,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  light  yon  may 
'«M>nslder  me ;  as  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  poMlcatiun 
liolds  forth  the  same  invitation  as  that  of  your  lllnsf rioas 
predecessor.  If,  however,  it  is  meant  as  a  gentle  lifnt  to 
dull  and  Impertinent  correspondents  to  keep  their  distance, 
l  am  aracii  in  doubt  if  this,  ray  lucubration,  will  ever  pass  to 
your  printer ;  for  1  have  no  particular  view  in  addressing  yon ; 
aor  do  I  know  on  what  snbject  to  commence  my  maiden 
essay.  Indeed,  to  confess  a  truth  to  yen,  although  my  read- 
ing has  been  diffuse  enough,  I  could  never  sit  down  to  write 
on  a  given  subject. 

I  ami  you  must  know^  a  gentleman  of  an  eiaisy  indepen- 
dence, who  pass  my  time  as  pleasantly  as  my  means  will 
admit ;  and  having  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  I  have  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Dublin  Library,  where  I  indolg;e  my 
inclination  at  a  very  trifling  expenee.  Thus  I  contrive  to 
while  away  the  time  from  breakfeust  to  dinner  with  some  new 
novel,  tragedy,  or  poem  ;  and  as  It  is  absolutely  necessary  lo 
speak  sometimes  on  these  matters,  I  refer  to  the  Revievvs'  for 
a  character  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  with  their  assisrtance 
and  my  own  opinion,  (which,  by  the  bye,  1  find  invariably 
to  tally  with  one  or  other  of  these  accommodating  works,) 
I  am  looked  up  to,  I  assure  you,  as'  one  of  the  literati,  and 
I  deal  forth  my  oracles  with  ali  the  gravity  of  a  first-rate 
critic.  Sut  I  fear  you  will  eei  me  down  as  a  sad  egotist,  if 
I  continue  in  this  strain  any  longer. 
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I  have  read  yoar  Magazine  from  its  first  appearaQce/,and  I 
confess  that  I  approve  of  it  very  much.  Tour  Philanthropist 
appears  to  be  an  entertaining  old  moralist ;  and  yonr  corres* 
pondent  X.  T.  Z.  with  his  '<  blaok  silks"  and  his  <<  new 
pumps"  has  some  claim  to  my  approbation ;  your  poetry 
is  decidedly  of  a  superior  order,  as  I  have  heard  a  friend  af- 
firm, who  writes  verv  pretty  verses  himself:  but  your  re- 
viewing department  claims  my  undivided  admiration.  It  has 
often  been  a  subject  .of  surprise  to  me  that  our  city  should 
be  without  a  critical  journal;  and  I  confess  it  was  rather 
degrading  that  we  should  be  totally  silent  on  a  subject  of  such 
Importance,  while  our  neighbors  are  always  ready  at  the 
iB|>ur  of  the  moment 

"  To  biinf  poor  antlvnrf  to  the  eritic^  tost. 
And  praiie  or  blame  m  wbtm  and  tplcen  fogf  e3t«". 

But  I  wander  from  my  subject,  if  indeed  I  have  any ;  and 
I  fea^  if  I  continue  longer  to  eulogize  your  work,  that  some 
of  your,  sagacious  readers  may  think  me, '  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  interested  to  do  so.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  of  dosing  this  rambling  epistle,  by  propomng  a  few 
queries,  which,  if  you  consider  tnem  worthy  of  your  notice, 
yoa  will  be  kind  enough  to  resolve  whenever  your  leisure 
may  permit. 

'  Imprimis^  Can  you  divine  who  Junius  was,  and  who  the 
author  of  Waverly  is?  I  admire  both  of  these  impenetrable 
gentlemen.  Although  1  confess  that  the  white  lady  in  the 
novel  of  the  Monastery  might  have  been  better  managed* 
Secondltf'^yf  hy  have  we  not  had,  among  the  number  of  poems 
that  are' daily  issuing  from  the  press,  one  of  a  didactic  nature, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Pope's  Essay  on  Man?  TAirdfyf  Why 
is  blfU  stocking  addressed  to"  a  female  wit — whence  is  the  de- 
Tivation  of  the  term^  and  to  whom  was  it  first  applied  ?  I 
luive  a  number  of  questions  of  a  similar  nature  to  propose, 
bat  I  £sncy  that  these  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present ;  a  fair 
lady,  however,  who  sits  at  my  elbow,  desire^  me  to  add  one 
Hiore,  which^  can  you  in  any  way  account  for  the  strange 
disappearance'of  pins  ? 

1  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  admiring  friend. 

And  ol>edient  servant, 

.Simon  Sukpace. 

vol.  ii. — no.,  i.        c 
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MofMine  locBiB  potioreip  rare  bealof 
Bit  nbi  plus  (epeaat  byetatM  T  nbi  |^ior  «ir» 
LesUU  et  mbiem  Caniset  monralB  LeoAit. 
IHKti  «Mwl  Mceptt  ^filleai  Otribwftdiu  ACVMiP  t 

Ktt  iU»i  4cpf  lUt  HNDDw  minof  ioTi^ii  cpntf 
•  «  »  • 

flie  latcbra  dsleM,  etiaoi  (ti  eredlf)  bommc* 
Iiic9lD«tip  lib!  i0  jupNUMit  gf|iU{fibri*>»>  horipi 

t  WAi  Miofldd  the  other  morning  fay  the  ^ingidarUy  of  m 
etderly  gentleman  who  was  crossing  the  bridge  of  Ringsend 
at  an  early  honr^  accompanied  by  a  senior,  apparently  of  his 
own  age  and  liabits ; — I  ao  not  mean  by  his  appearance,  for  I 
ate  a  tittle  mtir^  in  thai  partioiaar  myaelf ;  bnt  I  allnde  to  lliie 
viahemenoe  of  his  action  while  he  endeavored  to  persoade  km 
onoient  friend  that  .early  rising  and  eoontry  exenratons  were 
not  oidy  prodoctive  but  preservative  of  ^od  health.  **  Tlie 
•logigards  of  the  city,"  he  isaid,  *  sawing  the  aiv  with  Us 
llands,'  ^'  the  sluggards  of  the  city,  Mr.  Holmes,  mstww 
^oy  a  pkmsore  like  this~rontes,  masquerades,  Iheatnes, 
stod  concerts,  are  the  only  relaxations  ihry  point  oot,  oa  a 
Mfoge  from  business  and  fatigue.  Look  at  the  dun  smoke 
that,  even  at  tiiis  distance,  we  can  discern  envelophsg  tkefr 
koanaions,  and  obaenring  them  in  their  onhealthy  repbee  ; 
vlheB  I  was  a  young  nutn^  Mn  Holmes,  it  was  my  dellgkt  to 
gi»  wroad  with  the  sttp«-«the  lark  was  not  beibre  am  in  tbo 
4ald»  and  at  ni^ht  I  went  to  bed  with  the  glorious  orb  tliat 
I  arose  with  in  the  morning ;  but  late  hours  and  dissfp^tkHi 
have  rained  tlie  present  gen^ation,  who  most  become  bx^ 
ftrior  io  intellect  to  their  attcestors,  in  proportion  as  the  aaiod 
gaffers  by  the  4ntemperanoe  of  the  body."  This  iqppeal  ma 
i^iswered  by  a  rigpMlcant  nod  from  Mr.  Holmea^  who  seemed 
tp  acliuiesce  to  ^e  foUest  extent  in  hhi  friend'#obasrvatieB«. 
As  *my  curiosity  was  in  some  measure  aw^ened  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  old  gentlemen  conducted  their  €h>ii<» 
Vefsation,  I  jvas  induciid  to  takb  advantage  of  my  assumed 
privilege,  vnd  become  a  listener.  • 

'*  As  we  are  on  the  topic,"  continued  the  former  speaker^ 
**  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  general  laziness  appears  to  be  partially  over* 
come  :  for  we  find  almost  every  fashionable  family  desertlog 
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the  citv  and  flying  into  tile  eemtry—BawkiBs'-itrmi  is  lieo 

fleeted  for  a  bot-bouse  of  another  eharacter;  and  ttie  «rti4 
eial  rosea  of  the  Arcade  are  aapplied'by  the  breathing  r^sea 
of  Nature.  This  reformation  ifi  poUio  tatfte  ia  however 
only  effected  in  snmmer,  as  we  discover  the  same  individoali 
bnried  in  their  former  destrnctive  pnrsuKs  immediately  on  the 
xetorn  of  winter." 

'<  Verily,  thoi»  art  right,  Solomon,"  1  would  have  ez^ 
claimed,  were  it  not  a  violation  of  my  own  law.  1  heard 
his  continued  observations,  until  be.was  interrupted  by  Ua 
companion,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion —     . 

^*  Mr.  Wheeler— Mr.  Wheeler*— you  are  satirizing  a  ra* 

qpeotable  body  of  men,  and  by 1  will  not  listen  toyoti.'^ 

I  was  displeased  with  his  vehemence,  and  leavtaig  themi  I 
nnntered  alone  by  the  seaside,  as  I  was  now  on  tfae  beach  at 
Irishtown. 

Led  by  the  observations  of  these  gayndons  <M  men,;  froU 
whom  I  had  just  parted,  I  could  not  avoid  mushig  on  the 
truth  of  some  of  his  expressions.  In  winter  a  fasfakmable 
family  is  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  the  city,  in  suamer  te 
thos^  ef  th€(  country,  and  they  appear  in  both  places  taeqey 
the  same  degree  of  ease.  I  drew  in  my  own  mind  a  cootraaC 
between  the  scenesf  ef  rural  life,  and  the  bustle  of  a  city; 
and  iny  imagination  returned  to  a  drcomsfance  I  had  wit^ 
nessed  many  years  ago,  which  may  not  be  here  inapplieable. 
.  A  iamily  wHh  whMs  I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  had  retired 
in  ibe  eommencament  of  summer  to  a  cottage  in  the  neigl»- 
borhoed  of  Eanisl(erry :  they  consisted  of  a  lady,  her  hns«- 
band,  and  three  daaghters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  ftfteen. 
The  ladies,  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  fashion*  were 
determiii^  to  become  perfect  nymphs— to  forsake  the  toilet 
Bt  an  early  hour  each  morning— to  dispese  of  their  ring^eta 
in  careless  curli— to  wear  oottage-bonnetB, .  straw-»eo|ored 
yeus,  and  green  boots  ;--t&  vMt  the  ndighhoridg  ^peasants' 
pick  qhildren-rto  attend  at  the  faay^aUng  end  the  merry- 
makiug^in. short,  te  become  remantieatly  virtnous during 
^e  fusion  of  the  aumnler  months*  I  ehanoed  to  be  in 
Bra^  at  the  timoi  and,  considering  the  short  distance  to 
Ennidkerry,  I  thought  Ut  was  ineambent  ott  me  to  pay  them 
a  visit.    I  will  describe  the  situation  in  wUeh  I  fennd  the 
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laps  my  readers  may  draw  an  useful  dedocUon 
from  the  picture.     A  bower  bad  been  erected  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  close  walk,  which  was  completely  shaded  by  a  Ta- 
riety  of  trees'^    roses  and  honeysuckles   hong   their  long 
branches  over  three  or  four  rustic  chairs,  with  which  the  taste 
of  the  proprietor  had  decorated  this  lonely  retreat ;  and  the 
moss  which  grew  luxuriantly  on  tlie  earth  was  only  broken 
by*a  fantastic  arrangement  of  shells  which  were  scattered  op 
and  down  in  grotesque  shapes.    I  sauntered  carelessly  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bower,   and  not  being  perceived  by  those 
within,  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  Ellen,  Jane  and  Mary,  the 
thfte  dainghters  of  my  friend.    Ellen  sat  at  the  extremity— > 
a  toft  of  moss,  placed  in  a  little  recess,  over  which  large 
blossoms  of  geranium-trees  formed  an  arcade,  supported  her 
lif*ad — her  eyes  were  half  closed  as  she.ga2ed  on  a  small 
volume  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  from  which  were  suspended 
half  a  .dozeil^  twisted  silk  striogsr — one  arm  hung  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  her  whole  form  presented  the  pictore 
of  Vehos  in  the  retirement  of  Paphos,   surrounded  by  her 
maidens.    Jane  sat  at  her  right  hand— her  employment  waa 
even  of  a  less  busy  character,   for  she  seemed  intent  upon 
playing  with  the  ends  of  a  long  girdle  that  floated  over  the 
inflated  drapery  of  her  dress.     Mary's  indolence  appeared 
to  have  excelled  that  of  her  sisters,  for  she  had  contrived  to 
irame  a  sort  of  protection  from  the  heat,  by  twining  a  fiin  of 
leaves  between  her  face  and  the  entrance  <if  the  bower,  and 
at  the  moment  I  airrived  she  was  enjoying  a  gentle  slumber, 
«tretched,at  full  length  across  two  chaifs.  **  Is  this,"  thongrh^ 
I,  ^*  what  Is  termed  a  country  life?— I  could  find  It  in  my 
'heart  (o  expose  the  delusion  these  young  creatures  are  labor- 
ing under — bnt  I  will  see  more  of  their  avocations  before  I 
finally  condemn  them."    Ellen  now  perceived  me,  and  hall^ 
rising  from  her  chair,  she  nbdded  familiarly — ^I  returned  a 
respectful  bow,  at  the  same  time  declining  her.  invitation  to  a 
seat,  which  was  piade  in  dumb  show.    She  saw  iny  intention 
of  walking  towards  the  house,  and,  disturbing  her  sisters, 
she  airpse  to  accompany  me.    **  Come,  Maiy— ^tbe  deaf  old 
boy  is  here-ryou  kilow  he  is  an  adnnirerof  yours,  and'yoo 
must  positively  lean  on  him ;  there  now,  run  after  him,  and 
4akehis  aiin — yon  gee.hotf  discousoiate  lie  looks:  oh!  la! -I 
shall  die  with  beat."    The  drift  of  the  young  ladi^^'  atten- 
tions being  ridicuM,  which  I  was  not  supposed  to  recognize^ 
I  determined  on  preserving  a^  obstinate  silentce,  which  ne>- 
ther  theirluughfer  nor  their  jokes  could  interrupt.  At  length 
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we  reached  the  mansion,  (cottage  I  should  have  said,)  and  I 
fotind  my  old  friend  and  his  wife  sitting  at  a  quiet  game  of 
eribbage.  I  was  welcomed  with  sincerity,  and  pressed  to 
remain  for  dinner,  to  which  I  acceded.  After  dinner,  the 
ladies  proposed  a  stroll  through  the  meadows,  and  I  was,  of 
coorse,  their  most  obsequious  on  the  occasion. 

The  first  ol^ect  that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  effect 
of  the' setting  sun,  on  the  lofty  branches  of  a  grore  which, 
stood  at  some  distance;  the  lovers  of  Nature  are  notunfre- 
quently  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  her  beauties,  and  .as 
1  liave  always  professed  myself  to  be  one,  I  felt  little  embar- 
rassment in  a  temporary  desertion  of  my  fair  friends  while 
I  leaned  on^my  bamboo  to  watch  the  glorious  effulgence  that 
shot  its  living  rays  .over  my  face.    At  length  we  reached  a 
bank  of  primroses,  which  afforded  an  exquisite  view  of  Bray- 
head,  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  on  whose  height  evening  was 
lingering  with  her  loveliest  tints,  and  the  hills  that  rose  be- 
tween as  and  the  metropolis.    Confident  that  my  young  com- 
]|>anion8  would  have  participated  with  me  in  admiring  such  a 
tfcene,  I  proceeded  to  point  out  the  beautiful  hue  which  re- 
mained on  the  sky  in  the  west — '^  Tes,''  exclaimed  Jane, 
**  that  is  an  exqusite  blush  color-^'pon  my  honor,  I  will  pur- 
chase silk  of  that  shade  for  a  body — with  a  long  trailing  skirt 
of  everlasting  black,  and  a  trimming  of  crimson.^'    All  this 
was  ottered  in  a  bombastic  tone  of  ridicule,  as  the  young  lady 
did  not  imagine  that  the  deaf  old  boy  heard  her.     It  would 
weary  the  patience  of  my  readers  tq  retrace  the  bursts  of  wii 
which  emanated  from  those  females  at  every  appearance  of 
natural  beauty  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
me,  how  human  beings  possessing  the  powers  of  perception 
and  reflection  should  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  charms 
of  nature. — After  many  sallies  of  a  similar  nature  we  returned, 
and,  without  a  single  feeling  of  regret,  I  Wished  my  old  friend 
and  his  foolish  family  a  very  sincere  good  nfght. 

Those  who  can  draw  a  moral  from  an  adventure  like  what 
l^have  recited  will  not  require  that  I  should  do  it — those  who 
cannot  extract  the  meaning  that  is  -  intended,  should  pause 
over  their  conolusions,  and  the  habit  of  reflection  will  be  of 
service  to  them.  At  all  events,  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  in 
general  to  Le  Sage's  story  oflhetwo  students  of  Salamanca, 
in  his  preface  to  Ciil  Bias — it  may  assist  (Aeni  and  extenuate 
me. 
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**  Aof  elt  asd  Mintotan  of  gwucm  d«friid  w ! 
Be  tbou  a  fpirit  of  kealth  op  i^blin  damaed, 
Sriiig:  whh  thite  airi  from  heaved,  o^  hfasU  fron  bell, 
Tbpa  oMBlrt  ia  tttch  a  qacgCkmabta  shapa 
Tbal  I  will  speak  to  tbae'' 

•'  From  the  perusal  of  tbe  seeottd  nambdr  of  the  tradithnn  it 
ivill  appear  that  tbe  Manx  goppose  their  island,  after  theex« 
pulsion  of  tbe  fairies,  to  h^ve  been  under  the  dominion  of  a 
race  of  giants  till  the  day^  of  Prinee  Artfaor*  when  ]MlerliD,bf 
fhe  power  of  roagici  dislodged  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and 
bound  tbe  rest  of  tiiem  in  spells  wliiefa  are  indiss^^oble.  Is 
support  of  this  belief  they  tell  you  thai  in  Castle  Rnssin,  tkem 
are  mapiy  subterrapeous  apartments  exeeeding  in  magofr 
cence  any  of  the  upper  rooms  ;  and  that  several  persons  of 
more' than  ordinary  eoarage  have  in  former  tfaenes  ventured  to 
explore  tliemi  but  have  never  returned.  It  was  thereforede* 
iermined  that  all  the  passes  leading  to  them  should  be  doied. 
fiut  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  gentle^ 
man  of  great  boldness  and  resolataon^  after  much  solioitatlos, 
was  allowed  to  visit  them ;  and  using  the  simple  and  eta»ical 
precaution  of  unrolliDg  a  clue  of  packthread  to  gnide  hiB  re^ 
turn,  be  passed  through  a  great  number  of  vaults,  and  entered 
a  long  narrow  passage,  which  as  he  proceeded,  seemed  oaors 
steep,  till,  having  wall&ed  about  a  mile  in  darkness  at  length 
fie  perceived  ft  distant  glimmering  light. 

Inspired  with  some  hope,  he  went  on  to  the  end  of  tbe  pas- 
sage, when  he  found  a  large  and  jkiagnifieent  mansion,  briUi* 
antly  illuminated  ;  and  having  with  unparalleled  oeorag# 
knocked  thrice  at  the  doer,  he  was  admttted.  The  servast 
who  gave  him  entrance,  understanding  that  he  wished  to 
explore  the  eavern  to  its  farthest  extremity,  conducted  him 
through  the  boose  and  let  him  pass  oat  at  a  postern  door. 
The  gentlemaji  again  walked  on«  and  after  some  time  behsM 
another  mansion  more  magaiBcent  than  the  first,*  and  more 
brilliantly  lighted  with  innumerable  Jamps  and  Instres*  Hera 
also  he  designed  to  seek  admittance ;  but  stopping  on  a  little 
bank  which  commanded  a' low  parlour,  he  beheld  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  large  table  of  black  marble,  on  which 
was  extended  a  mau  at  least  fourteen  feet  in  length,  aod  tea 
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Of  twdve  in  circjomfereMe.    Tbis  firoAigioas  bd&g  l*v  at  if 
sleeping,  with  hi«  head  on  a  book  and  a  tword  at  his  aide. 

The  traveller,  appalled  more  at  this  sight  than  at  all  the 
dark  and  dreary  dangers  he  had  passed,  resolved  not  to 
demand  entrance  into  a  plaoe  inhabited  by  persona  mf  aooh 
unwieldy  sti^ture,  and  retreated  with  all  poasible  speed  to> 
the  first  house,  wbero  the  aame  servant  re^eondooted  and 
informed  him,  that  if  he  bad  knocked  at  the  second  doer  he 
wonld  have  seen  company  cnongh,  but  ooold  never  have 
retarned.  To  his  further  enqiiiries,  the  servant  replied  tliat 
the  nature  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  cenid  not  be 
revealed* 

The  jgentlemaq's  curiosity  was  now  satisfied ;  and  with  the> 
assistance  of  his  pack«thr^d,  be  regained  the  vaults,  and 
soon  returned  to  his  expecting  friends  to  justify  his' temerity 
with  this  most  silly  relation  < 

The  Manx  do  net|  however,  rest  their  belief  in  the  exist- 
enoe  of  their  giant  predecessors  on  this  proof  fJone.  A 
fitranger  will  be  told  by  their  peasantry,  that  braxen  shoes  of 
amazing  size  were  found  about  fifty  feet  beneath  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth :  and  that,  below  the  usual  depth  in  one  of  their 
church-yards,  a  human  sJeuU  of  monstrous  circumference^ 
was  discovered  about  a  century  ago ;  and  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  throw  up  leg-bones  four  feet  In  length,  and 
ribs  and  arms  of  proportionitl  dimensions.  The  Englirtiman 
whom  we  before  qpote4»  was  present  when  one  of  these  ex* 
inordinary  bones  was  found* 

•  They  owe  tbe  extirpation  of  this  unfriendly  raee  to  tile 
all-powerful  Merlin,  and  are  consequently  firm  believers  in- 
the  power  of  enchantment ;  but  every  magician  Is  not  re- 
i^oemDered  with  equal  gratitude.  Near  Barool  thiere  is  a 
cavity  in  the  earth  which  they  call  "  the  Devirs  den,'^  They 
tell  you  that  a  powerful  prince  has  been  confined  there  foT' 
the  space  of  a  thousand  years  by  the  spells  of  a  hostile  nia- 
gichin  i  and  that  a  huge  dragon  (tlie  usual  attendant  of  the^ 
enchanter i)  with  a  tail  and  wings  thai  darkened  the  air^  and' 
eyes  thai  seemed  two  globes  of  fire ^  was  once  seen  to  descend 
swiftly  into  it ;  and  that  immediately  horrid  shrieksand  groans 
vere  heard  from  within. 

Several  of  their  most  peculiar  customs  are  accounted  for 
by  such  stories  as  the  foregoing.  The  female  peasantry  do 
not  experience  much  attention  or  complaisance  from  their 
stronger  helpmates;  and  particularly  on  a  journey,  th^ 
woJDieo  are  allowed  sometimes  to  endure  excessive  hardships. 
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The  huslMind  may  ride  to  market,  bat  a  super sHtimu  native 
^ill  never  allow  a  woman  to  precede  him — she  most  follow 
on  foot  wheresoever  her  lord  shall  lead.  For  this  great  wtnt 
of  gallantry  they  excuse  themselves  by  the  following  traditioo. 

Many  years  ago,  a  famous  enchantress  came  to  the  island, 
and  'made  herself  appear  so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  meD, 
tbat  she  ensnared  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her.  Tbeir 
love  was  so  ardent,  so  excessive,  tiiat  they  entirely  neglected 
tjieir  nsnal  occupations;,  they  neither  ploughed  nor  sowed; 
tbeir  gardens  and  once  fertile  fields  were  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  every  thing  soon  wore  the  i^ppearance  of  otter 
desolation.  When  she  had  thus  allured  them,  she  rode  oot 
on' a  milk-white '  palfrey ,  attended  by  all  her  adorers  on  foot, 
and  led  them  into  the  channel  of  a  deep  river,  whose  waten 
had  receded  at  her  approach  to  leave  the  passage  free ;  but  a 
sudden  wind  arose,  and  the  waters  returning  swallowed  up 
six '  hundred  of  the  poor  lovers ;  after  which  the  sorcerev 
was  seen  by  the  few  survivors  flying  away  in  the  shape  of  a 
bat,  and  her  palfrey,  metamorphosed  into  a  porpoise,  in- 
stantly plunged  to  the  bottom  ot  the  stream, 
•  It  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  accident,  tiiat 
they  treat  the  weaker  but  more  lovely  part  of  their  commu- 
nity with  such  little  complaisance. 

The  Manx  peasants  will  not  remove  from  one  boose  to 
another,  marry,  or  send  a  child  to  nurse  without  a  motoal 
intertiiange  of  salt.  Their  veneration  for  it  is  so  universal, 
that  the  most  superficial  observer  would  remark  it,  and  in 
anitwer  to  his  enquiries  concerning  its  cause,  would  be  told 
this  story. 

In  the  days  of  enchantment,  a  magician  had  by  his  art 
raised  for  himself  a '  magnificent  palace ;  but  all  who  were 
incited  by  curiosity  to  enter  it,  were  immediately  petrified, 
or  at  least  had  the  appearance  of  being  so.  The  enchanter 
at  length  became  so  much  the  terror  of  the  whole  island, 
that  ho  person  would  venture  to  live  or  pass  within  several 
leagues  of  his  habitation.  This  exercise  of  his  power  conti- 
nued for  many  years,  until  a  poor  pilgrim,  happening  to 
travel  on  that  part  of  the  island,  was  overtaken  by  darknefl 
when  far  from  any  shelter  or  habitation.  Wandering  on  tin 
the  hope  of  meeting  some  cottage,  the  pilgrim  at  btft  came 
within  view  of  the  palace,  and  resolved  to  repose  his  wearied 
limbs  on  the  marble  pavement  of  a  piazza,  rather  than  en- 
treat a  reception  which  tlie  churlishness  of  servants -migbt 
deny.     He^at  down,  and  being  hungry,  took  from  hi^  scrip 
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flome  meat  and  bread  which  the  charity  of  the  benevolent  bad 
giren  to  him ;  bat  happening  to  spill  some  sail  on  the  pave- 
ment, he  immediately  heard  deep  groans  issuing  from  the 
earth  beneath  him :  the  winds  were  let  loose  from  every 
quarter  of  the  lieavens :  the  lightning  flashed :  the  thnnder 
rolled :  in  a  moment  the  palace,  with  its  proud  and  lofty 

Eiazsasand  brazen «doors,  vanished  into  air:  and  he  found 
imself  in  a  wide,  deserted  plain — but  alas !  the  story  is  de- 
fective in  a  most  material  point ;  the  hapless  victims  of  ihe  ^ 
neeromancer^s  cmelty  were  not  freed,  nor  did  the  blessings 
of  any  disenchanted  icnights  and  damsels  reward  the  pilgrim 
for  the  accident,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  attri- 
boted  the  dissolution  of  the  casfle. '. 

.These  stories  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  re- 
ceived  with  implicit  faith,  bat  it  may  be  worthy  of  remaric 
that  none  even  of  the  most  credulous  have  ventured  to  relate 
in  the  first  person  any  account  either  of  fairies  or  enchant-^ 
ments. 

As  we  have  enlarged  so  much  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Manx,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  close  this  paper  without 
mentioning  some  of  the  most  remarkable  apparitions  that  are 
universally  sopposed  by  them'  to  have  infested  the  island. 
An  apparition  which  they  called  the  ^*  Mantbe  Doog,*'  was  - 
^wont  to  haant  Peel  Castle  in  the  shape  of  largo  black  spaniel ; 
it  was  frequently  seen  in  different  apartments,  particularly 
the  Gaard-chamber,  where  it  often  came  and  lay  before  the 
fire  in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers.  The  men,  after  some 
time,  were  no  longer  terrified  at  its  appearance,  but  still, 
believing  it  to  be  an  evil  spirit  that  only  waited  permission  to 
injure  them',  forebore  swearing  and  profane  janguage  in  its 
company ;  and  though  when  collected  together,  they^  were 
not  under  great  apprehension,  yet  none  were'  willing  to  en* 
counter  it  singly.  It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  garrison  to 
look  the  gates  at  a  certain  hour,  and  ctirrj  the  keys  to  the 
captain,  to  whose  apartment  the  way  led  through  a  church  ; 
and  the  soldiers  entered  into  a  private  agreement  that  each, 
as  it  became  his  torn,  should  be  accompanied  b^  his  succes- 
sor in  the  duty — thus  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the 
danger. 

One  night,  a  soldier,  by  drinking  rendered  more  darine: 
than'nsoal,  laughed  at  the  simplictty  of  bis  companions,  and, 
though  not  his  tunt  to  lock  the  gates,  insisted  on  going  alone 
to  iestify  his  courage.  The  more  the  others  attempted  to  dl<- 
tfoade  him,  the  more  resolute  he  became,  and  swore  that  he 
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diesired  nfoihing  more  than  thai  Maatbe  Doog  would  folloir 

&/m»  as  it  had  foltowed  the  others,  as  he  would  try  whether 

it  were  a  dog  or  a  deril.     He  went  out  with  the  keys,  and 

8000  after  a  loud  owe  wes  heard ;  yet  nobody  had  tlw  bold* 

oeas  to  see  what  eecasiened  it,  till  the  adyentarer  reterned ; 

but  though  he  was  entreated  either  to  sptek  or  in  any  ether 

-manner  signify   what  had  happened,,    nothing    inteiligtble 

could  he  got  from  hhn,  and  in  three  days  he  died  in  more 

.  tlian  common  agony.     The  Manthe  Doog  was  nerer  after 

seen,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  throngh  that  paasage 

to  the  captain's  room  ;  it  was  consequei^tty  closed  up  and 

another  way  made. 

The  natives  believe  thM.  almost  every  partieular  spot  in 
the  island  is  hannted  either  by  ghosts  or  fairies ;  bnt  It  woold 
be  tiresome  to  detain  our  readers  longer  with  snch  relations* 
The  visits  of  the  fairies  are  received  with  joy,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  harbingers  of  happiness  and  ge«od-^ortane ; 
but  the  ghosts  are  dreaded  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  sup* 
posed  frequency  of  their  appearance.  The  troubled  apurit  of 
a  murdered  man  hoveis  around  the  place  of  his  death,  and 
woe  to  the  wretched  passenger  who  answers  its  eall — three 
days  would  be  the  utmost  term  of  his  life!  oiP  perhaps  the 
ghost  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  will  make  the  houses  shake, 
and  man  and  beast  tremMe  with  its  yells  at  the  approach  of 
a  storm ! 

How  negligent  of  their  real  doty  must  the  pastors  of  these 
poor  peasants  have  been !  How  desirable  the  promotion  of 
any  system  of  education  among  them !  And  yet,  until  the 
island  became  subject  to  the  English  laws,  religioiis  disei* 
pline  was  enforced  with  aH  the  seal  and  rigor  of  the  first 
reformers ;  and  imprisonment,  and  pobHo  penance  were  en* 
joined  by  (he  all-ppwerAil  clergy  for  the  slightest  oiorai 
offences.  Bnt  this  only  proves  that  superstition  in  the  go- 
verned is  usually  an  attendant  on  severity  in  the  spiritoal 
governor. 

We  shall  conclude  our  tedious. account  of  the  Manx  tradi- 
tions with  the  follcHfving  relation,  that  is  slightly  connected 
with  the  subject : 

An  Englisli  gentleman,  to  avoid  the  prosecution  of  his 
creditors,  took  refuge  in  the  island  many  years  ago ;  but  the 
settlement  of  his  affairs  was  not  effected  so  soon  as  he  ex- 
pected, and  his  stock  of  cash  was  e^thauated.  He  was  here 
also  obliged  to  incur  some  debts,  and  fearing  from  the  threats 
of  his  creditorifi  that  he  s^hould  be  arrested,  he  hid  himself  in 
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thd  most  ooinbabited  part  of  the  moontains  on  the  sea-shore^ 
hoping  to  be  liberated  by  some  Scotch  or  Irish  Tesssel.  After 
'eadoring  the  severity  of  the  olimate  for  two  or  three  days, 
bis  scanty  sopply  of  provisions  was  spent,  and  he  was  going 
to  surrender  himself,  when  he  was  most  nnexpeotedJy  re^ 
lieved.  Foor  yoong  lads,  who  we«e  dissatisfied  with  the 
homely  fare  of  their  fathers*  cabins,  bad  pnrloined  a  fat 
goose^  «'Ioaf  of  bread,  some  cheese,  rom  aa^d  ale,  and 
havteg  reached  the  valley  they  had  chosen  as  the  plaeii 
of  their  ba&qnet  aad  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turft 
cot  the  goose  into  qenvters,  and  began  to  brail  it.  The 
Englishman  beard  their  merrim^it  from  his  concealment, 
and  clambered  op  the  steep  ascent  of  ihe  hill  which  lay  be* 
tween  Um  and  them,  with  the  intention  of  demanding  their 
help.  The  hill  was  rocliy,  and  some  loose  pieces  oi  flint, 
disturbed  by  his  feet,  rolled  down  among  tlie  lads,  who,  as 
he  instantly  concealed  himself,  thought  some  of  the  ghosts 
who  were  supposed  to  haunt  that  wild  coast  were  come  to 
punish  them  for  their  theft.  They  immediately  betooli  them- 
selves to  their  heels,  and  the  supposed  spirit  sat  down  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  hearty  meal ;  while  with  this  re« 
newed  stock  of  provisions  he  was  able  .to  sustain  a  mountain 
life  until  the  arrival  of  as  Irish  ship  freed  him  from  any 
further  apprehensions. 

■   {C99Umu§d  from  f«^«44l  uif  90U  U<*>    * 
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'*  Beanly,  bb«I  s^ics,  Bad  Ibbocbbcb  in  Iwr 
In  teBVBBlj  oniBB  tboBe.'*-— *-^Sootbbt« 

To  trace  the  course  of  public  events,  and  record  them  for  the 
information  or  improvement  of  posterity,  is  the  duty  of  the 
historian ;  ours  is  of  a  more  lowly  nature ;  and  however  we 
might  feel  inclined  to  recapitulate  those  atchievements  which 
the  exertions  of  a  great  people,  struggling  for  independence, 
have  produced,  still  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  justified 
iu  departing  from  the  path  which  we  selected,  to  gratify  the 
indulgence  of  our  fancy,  or  the  lippulse  of  our  feelings.  We 
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might  adorn  our  pages  with  many  an  iilnstriona  name,  that 
wiu  be  handed  down  to  fntnre  generations  as  a  beaoon  to 
light  to  the  same  loftyeminence— a  splendid  land-marir  of 
tlie  national  glory ;  bnt  snch  speoulations  are  foreign  from 
oor  purpose,  and  we  torn  from  the  detail  of  poblic  exertion 
and  pqblio  calamity,  to  record  the  bumUer  progreas  of  pri- 
vate wrong  and  domestic  sorrovr. 

After  rendering  the  most  important serrioes  to  Us  codntry, 
in  the  oobnell  and  the  field — diiplaving  the  most  eompMlien« 
sire  judgment  in  the  formation  of  lito  jplaos,  and  tte  most 
commanding  bravery  in  their  bold  and  docceasfbl  exeeotion, 
in  the'  winter  of  18 J 2  Db  Wimza  retarned  to  Madrid,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  years.  In  every  battle  foaght 
doring  that  period  he  was  present,  and  often,  by  his  single 
prowess,  contrHboted  to  decide  the  fbvtnne  of  the  day.  He 
formed  a  troop,  oomposed  chiefly  of  his  yonthfnl  compaDions 
and  such  as  preferred  an  active  military  life,  withoat  aab- 
jecting  themselves  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  attendant  on 
regular  discipline ;  this  band  of  warriors,  mounted  on  timr 
light  Spanish'  horsed,  and  led  by  Db  Winza,  barraased  lor 
ever  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  frequently  attacking  him 
in  his  entrenchments,  cutting  off  bis  supplies,  and  inter- 
cepting  his  dispatchi^;  and  the  presence  of  the  GneriUa 
chief  was  often  more  dreaded  than  that  of  the  whole  allied 
army.  \ 

In  an  attack  made  on  the  French  in  th^  neighborhood  of 
Merida,  I)£  Winza  had  partip^larly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  breast,  by  thie  blow  of  a  sabre  from 
a  French  dragoon,  whom  he  instantly  levelled  to  the  earth. 
The  pain  ooeasiODed  by.the'wound^  however,  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  field,  and  a  fever  which  afterwards  succeeded,  con- 
tined  him  for  some  time.  His  recovery  was  slow :  and  on 
the  armies'  going  into  winter  quarters,  all  operations  being 
suspended,  he  determined  to  Fefurn  to  the  capital,  in  hopes 
that  change  of  air  would  contribute  to  the  festoration  of  his 
healths 

As  Db  WtNzA  approached  Madrid,  former  scenes  rnshed 
on  his  recollection  ;  the  remembrance  of  happier  boors,  spent 
in  innocence  and  peace,  recurred  to  his  imaglnatioaf  and  lie 
sighed  at  the  melancholy  retrospection ;  friends,  home,  kin* 
dred— «<  all  that  binds  man  to  man''«—had  been  centered  in 
that  spot,  and  noW|  how  few,  perhaps,  remained,  to  console 
bim  for  the  hardships  be  had  endured,  and  the  trUils  he  bad 
Modergone.    1^  is  tho^  tl\at  the  mlud  .broods  intemalty  ov?r 


the  broken  memorials  of  past  enjoyment,  conjuring^  tbe  early 
TisioDs  of  oor  yontb,  the  hopes  that  aUared  and  the  pleasures 
that  delighted  os,  till  memory  is  sickened  with  the  mournful 
recoUecUon,  and  the  heart,  no  longer  animated  by  hope, 
turns  from  the  contemplation  of  past  felicity,  to  feel  more 
acutely  its  present  desolation.  Like  the  wanderer  in  the 
eastern  &bie,  he  Mtumed-  to  the  tombs  of  his  fathers.  **•  AndL 
the  friends  of  my  yMth/  he  cfied,  *  whose  are  they?* — and 
echo.analrered  *  where  /' '" 

It  was  night  when  he  entered  Madrid^  attended  only  by  one 
domestic ;  and  as  he  rode  throogh  the  silent  streets,  and  viewed 
every  olgeot  around  him,  once  so  familiar  to  his  eyes,  and 
^  still  endMited  by  early  reo«Uections,  he  felt  a  throb  of  anxious 
solicitiiae  agitate  his  bosom,  while  he  thought  of  the  changes 
that  might  hiftve  taken  place  during  the  period  of  his  absence. 
The  departure  of  the  French  from  the  capital  had  brought 
back  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  deserted  it  on  their  entrance, 
or  werB  well  inclined  to  the  royal  cause  and  the  independence 
of  their  eoantry*  The  Supreme  Junta  removed  from  Seville 
to  Madrid,  and .  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  wore  the  most 
promising  appearance. .  Ds  Winza's  father,  who  held  a  high 
place  in  the  new  administration,  had  returned  to  his  residence 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  thither  De  Winza  proceeded  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival. 

It  may  here  be  necessary  to  speak  of  St.  Aubbrt,  whose 
long  absence  from  Db  Winza  seemed  but  ill  to  agree  with 
their  former  friendship.  Particular  circumstances,  however,, 
had  prevented  him  from  from  meeting  his  friend  for  several 
months  after  he  joined  the  army ;  but  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  Db  Winza  had  the  good  fortune  to  r^ue  him  from 
a  captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  a  few  days  previous. 
After  this  the  two  friends  remained  together  some  time, 
sharing  equally  in  the  danger  of  every  'enterprize,  and  mu- 
tually solicitous  for  each  other's  safety,  till  St.  Aubbrt, 
pleading  urgent  business,  suddenly  departed  for  the/capi*tal, 
and  from  that  time  Db  Winza  had  never  heard  from  him. 

The  urgent  business,,  which  called  St.  Aubbrt  to 
Aladrid,  was  to  witness  his-sister's  nuptials.  Isabbl  had 
been  addressed  for  some  time  by  Db  Morla,  the  son  of  the 
late  Governor  of  Madrid,  previous  to  the  surrender  of  It  to 
tfae  French.  His  family,  though  not  noble,  was  respectable ; 
and  young  Db  Morla  had  obtained  the  situation  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Supreme  Junta,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
by    his  deep  and  comprehensive  judgment,   bis  solid  under- 
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BtandiDg^f  bis  seitM  and  regular  habits,  and  the  staaditmi 
aad  discernment  which  marked  eiwry  action  of  bia  life.  Snob 
was  his  public  character ;  but  in  prirmte  he  was  dark,  saHeo 
and  morose— haughty  and  oTOrbearliig  to  bis  -inAriorSf  sad 
crouching,  with  a  jneanness  of  servility  the  most  deeplcsbk, 
before  those  of  more  exalted .  rank.    The  father  bad  raised 
bim«df  totbe  station  be  held  by  policy  and  intrigue;  the 
aott^  by  the  perseyering  pliancy  of  bis  dispoaitioBy  aeldoDi 
hesitating  at  ttie  sacrifice  of  feeling  or  senrtiaiefit,  for  the 
gratification  of  his  ruling  passion-— the  love  of  power.    He 
possessed  all  the  vice  of  ambition  without  any  of  Its  rirtue. 
Be  was  bow  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but  seemed  mocli 
older ;  nature  bad  made  few  amends  in  exterior  acqiiiatioss 
for  the  rudeness  and  deformity  within.    His  person  was  nei- 
ther elegant  nor  dignified,  and  his  coontenanoe,  seldom  anU 
fnated  by  e^  smile,  disclosed  none  of  those  graces  which  cha- 
racterise the  possessor  of  seonbllMy,  and  are  wont  to  excite 
an  instantaneous  prepossession  in  the  breast  of  the  beholder. 
Such  was  the  man  who  had  long  paid  his  court  to  Isabei 
St.  Aubert,    and  whom  her  fattier  had  selected  for  twr 
husband.     It  was  in  tain  that  she  represented  to  bin  the 
dissimilarity  in  their  dispositions,  the  impossibility  of  her 
ever  loving,  or  even  esteeming  a  man  whose  habits  and  temper 
were  so  uncongenial  with  her  own,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
life  of  wretchedness  could  attend  an  union  so  diapropor- 
tinned*      Her    father,    seldom   positive  in    bis  coramandi, 
seemed  in  this  instance  inflexible ;  he  desired  her  to  receire 
the  addresses  of  Db   Morla  or  dread  his  resentment;  be 
told  her  that  his  existence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family,  de- 
pended on  her  compliance  with  his  wishes,  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Dfi  Morla  immediately  to  roin  him  if  she  refused- 
A  report  had  also  t>een  circulated  in  Madrid  ttiat  Db  Wixza 
with  several  of  the  Spanish  nobility  had  been  killed  io*  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sierra 
Mdrena,  and  this  account,    operating  with    other  circnoi- 
stances,  wrought  so  upon  a  mind  naturally  gentle  and  sab- 
missive,  that  she  at  length  gave  an  unwilling  consent  to 
beebme  thd  wife  of  Db  Morla  !    The  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated with  all  pomp  and  festivity  in  her  fether's    b<Misp. 
where  they  afterwards  continued  to  reside.     But  she  sooa 
felt  the  misfortune  of  such  an  union;    and  the  arrival  oi 
St.  Ad  BERT  some  short  time  after  from  the  army,  vrilh  ai 
account  of  the  existence  and  success  of  Db- WiKxi^,  coe- 
triboted  io  iucrease  the  melaneboiy  she  felt  at  her  situatioit 
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However  tbe  natir^  beDignttj  of  her  dtepoeition  soon  over- 
came  this  feeling,  and  she  resolred  to  perfonn  the  duties  of 
li/er  station  as  became  a  wcM»an  of  virtue  and  prodenoe. 
Dfi  MoRLA,  though  to  others  rude  and  OFierbearing,  was  to 
hefy  mild 9  gentle  and  conciliating;  he  loved  her  with  a 
passionate  ardory  and  though  little  versed  in  the  minutie  of 
the  tender  passion, — tiiose  secret  and  indescrituible  emotions 
which  agitate  the  heart,  and  awaken  its  proudest  feelines,-^ 
still  he  was  not  deficient  in  acknowledging  those  marxs  of 
afiection  and  esteem,  which,  the  superior  purity  and  gen- 
tleness of  woman  are  wont  to  call  forth.  They  lived  there- 
fore on  terms,  if  not  happy,  contented ;  and  if  they  did 
not  enjoy  the  hixnry  of  passion,  they  were  at  least  exempt 
from  its  sorrows  and  vicissitudes.  The  birth  of  a  son  in 
twelve  months  after  their  marriage,  served  to  concentrate 
the  thoughts  of  Isabel,  and  having  now  an  object  on  which 
«he  might  exercise  the  native  tenderness  of  ber  dispositiooy 
an  object,  which  seemed  sent  as  a^  pledge  of  the  incorrup* 
tibility  of  that  tie  by  which  they  were  united,  she  pressed  the 
little  infant  to  tier  bosom  with  all  a  mother's  enthusiasm  of 
fondness,  while  she  vowed  that  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
beart  should  only  be  equalled  by  the  unvarying  correctness 
et  her  own. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  Db  Wivza's  arrival 
in  Madrid ;  and  this  was  the  first  circumstance  that  occurred 
SIS  likely  to  distarb  the  tideless  calm  of  her  existence,  or 
awaken  those  secret  feelings  which  still  lay  dormant  in  her 
breast,  and  which  she  vainly  hoped  she  had  subdued  for  ever. 
Too  oft^n  do  we  witness  the  fallacy  of  such  expectations^ 
and  while  we  rely  on  the  fancied  security  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  the  conscious  rectitude  of  our  intentions^  we  perceive 
not  that  we  are  noitrishing  a  serpent  to  destroy  us,  even  by 
otir  exertions  to  conceal  it  And  yet,  with  this  every-day 
example  before  our  eyes,  we  would  rattier  preserve  the 
dangerous  inmate  that  must  eventaally  lead  to  our  destmc- 
tioD,  than,  by  a  speedy  and  determinate  exposure  of  the 
heart,  eradicate  the  vampire  that  preys  upon  its  feelings. 
JLike  the  Spartan  youth,  who  preferred  the  endurance  of  the 
severest  tortures  from  the  animal  that  feasted  on  his  vitals, 
io  the  preservation  of  life  by  a  disclosure  of  his  guilt ! 

Isabel  was  informed  of  the  return  of  Db  Wimea  by  her 
brother;  and  when  told  he  would  call  to  see  tier  in  the 
evening,  she  felt  an  emotion  of  which  she  was  hitherto  un- 
conscious.    However  siie  sununoned  all  her  resolution  to 
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her  aid,  and  was  determined  to  meet  him  with  seeming  in- 
difference ;  but  she  was  aware  of  tlie  impossibility  of  treating 
with  ooldne*  or  formality,  a  man  for  whom  she  really  felt  to 
Ugh  an  .esteem,  and  with  whom  she  had  so  lone  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  *  friendship.       Businesr  oi  a  poblic 
nature  had  obliged  Dn  Morla  to  goto  Illeseas  that  morning, 
from  whence  he  was  not  expected  to  return  till  the  following 
day,  and  when  Db  Winza  cailed  in  the  ereaing  Isabkl  was 
alone,  her  father  and  sister  having  gone  to  dine  with  a  friend 
in  the  Calle  Grande,  whither  St.  Aubert  had  followed  them 
in  tlie  afternoon.     When   Db  -  Winza   entered  the   room, 
former  recollections  almost  overpowered  her,  and  she  was 
nnable  for  a  moment,  to  reply  to  the  heart-felt  con^ratnls- 
taons  he  ex  pressed  at  again  seeing  her  after  so  long  an  absence. 
IsABBL  received  him  with  that  cordial  welcome  which  the 
sincerity  of  her  heart  prompted  her  to  bestow,   and  whioli 
bis  worth  and  unsullied  character  eminently  merited;  and 
while  she  surveyed  his  lofty  figure  wherein  gracefulnees  and 
majesty  were  conspicuous,  the  noble  contooc  of  his  conn- 
tenance,  to  which  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed 
had  given  a  deeper  shade,  and  his  expressive  but  sao-bornt 
features  half  kindled  by  a  smile,  she  could  not  avoid  con- 
trasting  them  with  the  dull  and  ploddiug  countenance  of 
Db  Morla,  his  ungraceful  figure,  and  the  lifeless  insipidity 
of  his  features. 

After  conversing  on  various  subjects  connected  with  past 
scenes  and  circumstances,  Isabel  called  for  her  child  and 
presented  him  to  Ds  Winza.  He  tooic  the  smllm^'  intuit 
in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  his  rosy  cheek,  and  as  be 
banded  him  to  Isabbl  she  perceived  a  tear  upon  the  spot 
•which  his  lips  had  prest.  That  tear  was  a  pledge  to  her  of 
the  existence  of  a  feeling  .which  he  had  never  dared  to  con- 
fess— a  silent  one  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less' sincere  on  that 
account  She  felt  the  danger  of  such  an  impression,  and 
giving  the  child  to  an  attendant,  she  turned  to  her  harp,  and 
oiFer^  to*  play  some  of  his  favorite  airs*  Of  music,  Isabbl 
.was  a  perfect  mistress, — l>oth  Italian,  German  and  Elnglish ; 
she  had  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  employed  most  of  her  leisure  hours  in  the  study 
of  our  favorite  authors.  But  in  the  performance  of  oar 
mnsieal  composition  she  chiefly  excelled;  bar  voice  soft, 
plaintive  and  simple,  possessed  a  thrilling  sweetness  of  io* 
tonatioa,  that  rendered  her  singing  particularly  pleasing; 
and  as  she  sung^she  presented  a  sway  over  the  heart  and  the 
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Ibeliaga  of  hot  aodilony  fts  de#p  ^lid  oomiiMindfDg  as  that 
which  she  held  over  the  iDgtrameot  she  touched.  .The 
melodies  of  the  Western  isle  particalarly  attracted  her.  The 
wild  aivd  broken  sweetness  of  the  music,  now  melting:  ^i^^o 
sorrow,  now  bursting  into  eotbostasm, — the  impassioned  Ian** 
gnage  with  which  it  was  embodied,  and  which  seemed  to 
breathe  the  rery  air  of  inspiration — the  sndden  burst  of  joyous 
as  suddenly  relapsing  into  the  gloom  of  despondency 
lU  spoke  to  her  heart  with  a  fervor  of  expression  that 
rendered  their  recognition  intuitive,  and  awoke  a  latent 
euriosHy  eoncerning  a  people  in  i;v4iom  the  extremes  of 
sorrow  and  gladness  are  so  mingled  and  allied,  as  to  render 
their  connection  almost  ItiseparaMe. 

Many  of  thpse  melodies  she  had  herself  translated  into 
Spanieb;  bat,  whenever  she  could,  she  preferred  singing 
4ho0  in  their  native  tongue ;  consciens  that  no  translation 
oould  ooavey  the  beauty,  and  sublimity,  and  sweetness  of  the 
originals.     And  as  Db  Wihza,  from  his  long  ii^tercodrse 
with4be  British  ofBcers,  had  obtained  a  tollable  idea  of  the 
language,  and  was  capable  of  conversing  in  it  very  fiuentiy, 
she  sang  for  him  that  beautiful  ai^,  *^  Silent  oh  Moyle  !"*^ 
uccompanied  by  herself  on  the  harp.    The  exquisite  sim- 
l^ieiiy  of  this  air,  the  strain  of  mournful  expression  which 
breatnea  through  it,  joined  to  the  melancholy  tenor  of  the 
words,  bad  an  instantaneous  efiect  upon  De  Winza  ;  and 
the  tc«i  of  gvatefiil  sensibility  that  jBoated  on  his  cheek;  spoke 
more  forcibly  to  the  heart  of  Isabel  than  the  boisterous  ap- 
plauses of  less  SDSceptiUe  hearers.     And  while  hid  eye  and 
iibagination  were    fixed    on  the   breathing  statue,    wIk>s0 
-Bfiaflw,  like  that  of  Memnon's,  seemed  called  forth  by  the 
presesce  of  a  brighter  object, — her  white  hands  extended 
aoross  the  chords^-<— her  pale  but  beautiful  features  turned 
intently  upwards,  as  if  to  catch  a  spark  of  inspiration  from 
the  sed^ug  sun  as  it  flashed  through  the  painted  casement,—- 
htat  datk  locks  flung  loosely   backwards — and   her  whole 
fignre  so  sylphJike  and  enchanting — all  presented  an  image 
uo  natural  yet  so  uncommon,  that  he  almost  fancied'  he  saw 
-liefiMre  him  the  embodied  spirit  of  harmony,  breaihing  tbe 
'intofeL4>f  another  world  with  the  wild  irregtilarity  of  this, 
and  blending  in  one  delicious  vision  the  tones  of  eerth  with 
'  -the  t^oAui  at  Smmoptality. 

He  gazed  iu  silence. — not  a  breath  escaped  his  lips ;  Ke 
fiiared  lest  a  word  would  dispel  the  deliision  of  his  senses, 
and  awaken  him  to  a  consciousness  of  the  mortality  of  the 
scene  before  him.    Tbe  expression  of  joy  is  loud  and  un- 
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controllable — that  of  rapture  silent  and  intemal.  He  felt 
every  chord  of  his  heart  vibrate  to  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
and,  when  she  ceased,  wished  to  thank  her,  but  felt  the  in- 
adequacy of  language  to  convey  the  emotiona  he  expe- 
rienced. He  remained  silent,  leaning  -  on  the  back  tif  the 
chair  on  which  be  sat,  till,  nnable  to  suppress  his  feelmgs 
any  longer,  he  rose  and  walked  towards  the  window. 

The  sun  was  setting ;  its  last  rays  were  lingering  on  the 
summits  of  the  distant  mountains  of  Guadarama*  that  ap- 
peared in  the  perspective  doubtful  and  indefinable,  like  the 
prospect  of  eternity  to  the  eye  of  the  unbeliever  ;  while  the 
splendid  lumjnary  then  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
seemed  to  leave  the  promise  of  a  more  glorious  resuiTectioD* 
The  flowers  that  slept  in  the  soft  calm  beneath  poured  axonnd 
their  sweetest  perfumes.  There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in 
the  scene. that  finely  accorded  with  the  tone  of  bis  intellectnal 
feelings ;  and  every  change  of  the  .clouds,  every  motion  of 
;the  flowers,  as  they  waved  and  trembled  in  the  twilight* 
spoke  a  language  to  his  heart  more  easy  to  be  felt  than  ana* 
lyzed.  He  remained  buried  in  meditation  for  some  minotes, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  another  being,  till  be 
was  awakened  from  hjs  reverie  by  the  voice  of  ISABEL  calling 
him  to  examine  some  English  books  which  she  had  lately 
received  as  a  present  from  the  British  Ambassador.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  works  of  Byron,  Moore,  .  Scott, 
.Southey,  &c.— splendidly  bound.  IsABBL  had  a  peeoliar 
taste  for  poetry,  and  the  study  of  those  authors  formed  the 
most  pleasing  occupation  of  her  leisure  hoars. 

Lights  were  now  brought  in,  and  Isabel  insisted  on  Ds 

Winza's  remaining  to  supper,   as  she  expected  her  father 

and  Juliana  home  early.    They  shortly  after  arrived  with 

St.   AfBERT,  and  welcomed  Db  Winza  with  that  hearty 

congratulation  to  which  the  friendship  that  so  long*  existed 

between  them,  and  his  exalted  character,  fully  entitled  him. 

.  After  an  evening  spent  in  the  most  delicious  felicity  of  mhid, 

.enhanced  by  all  those  charms  that  talent  and  genioa  can 

.  confer.      De   Winza   left  the   hospitable  mansion  of    St. 

Aubert  and  returned  to   his  father's,  having  promised  to 

dine  there  the  following  day,  when  he  would  be  introduced 

to  De  Morla.       '        . 

**  II  n'  y  a  point  de  deguisement  qui  poisse  long-temps 
cacher  V  amour  oC&  il  est,  ni  Ic  feindre  oii  il  n'  est  pas" — was 
a  maxim  of  one  ^  who  had  studied  human  nature  well,  and 

« 
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made  himself  master  of  the  heart,  and  every  principle  that 
directs  its  minutest  operations.     And  however  we  may  wish 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the 
.experience  of  the  world  mnst  convince  us  of  its  Imperious 
fatality.     Passion,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence^  is  almost 
imperceptible ;  we  admit  the  feeling  ere  we  are  aware  of  its 
tendency ;  blindly  trusting  in  the  credulity  of  our  own  hearts^ 
we  perceive  not  its.  slow  and  silent  progress,  till,  like  the 
insidious  worm,  it  has  eaten  into  the  core  of  our  sensibilities, 
^ad  preyed  upon  the  vital  sources  of  our  being — "  Love  is 
the  noblest  passion  of  the  heart"--fln  the  morning  of  oar 
liFOS,  when  every  feeling  is  in  a  state  of  blissful  irritation, 
aod  thought  and  imagination  are  busy  in  the  formation  of  our 
fitture  hopes,  we  hail  the  birth  of.  this  infant  passion  as  that 
of  a  new  era  in  the  intellectual  system ;  a  bond  that  unites 
UB  to  the  moral  world  by  a  tie  the  most  sacred  and  indisso- 
luble.    To  love,  then,  is  to  live.^^Deprived  of  this  delicious 
iomate,  the  human  heart  is  a  desert,  wild  and  uncultivated, 
in  whose  unpropitious  atmosphere  no  germ  of  affection  can 
blossom — in  whose  unfriendly  soil  not  a  speck  of  vegetation 
is  Tisible.     Before  we  love  we  have  no  consciousness  of  ex- 
istence ;  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  bring  no  change. 
to  Tary  the  diiU  monotony  of  our  lives.    Like  those  unhappy 
jbeings  born  in  the  salt-mines  of  Germany,  and  who  live  and 
die  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
iirorld,  of  the  splendor  of  the  sun-light  or  the  calm  of  the 
tw^iligbt.  '  We  move  through  the  same  dark  round  of  insi- 
pidity and  dulness,  equally  undisturbed  by  the   influence  of 
sorrow,  or  the  impulse  of  delight.    To  love,  then,  is  to  feel 
— ^to  acknowledge  no  emotion  but  what  is  concentrated  in 
the. worship  of  the  one  image,  and  to  consider  the  utmost 
boniage  we  can  offer  as  inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
deep  devotedness  of  the  heart — to  make  a  paradise  of  the 
"VForld— to  feel  every  emotion  of  the  heart  as  the  eiTect  of  the 
one  impulse,   and  directed  to  the  one  object,  regardless  of 
every  other ;  till  we  acknowledge  no  existence  but  what  is 
Identified  with  our  beloved— no  enjoyment  but  that  which  is 
united  with  her  happiness ;  in  enjoying  the  luxury  of  passion, 
to   experience  more  exquisite  delight  from  her  tears  than  her 
mo»t  unclouded  smiles  ;  and  to  feel  more  enthusiasm  of  the 
beart  io  the  anticipation  of  happiness  than  in  the  fulness  of 
enjoyment.     Such  is  the  state  of  those  who  Tove — a  state, 
into    whose  various  associations  few  are  capable  of  enter- 
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taining,  and  vrhoae  infnaf ise  still  fewer  are  capable  of  ^eem* 
prebending. 

Db  Wimka  Kiired  to  k»  bed,  not  to  featbut  todfMin; 
riaiona  of  happier  days  floated  over  his  imaginatioii ;  of  dtyi 
wbea  he  aat  in  the  lig^ht  of  that  coontettanee  unmoved  and 
Doagitated,  and  enjoyed  the  conTerse  of  that  beaatifol  befa^ 
whose  presence  now  awoke  such  painfol  emotions  in  h\» 
iK>som.    How  extraordinary  waa  the  transition  from  the  calm 
pf  indifference  to  the  intoxication  of  passion !   for  he  felt 
that  he  loved  her,  he  felt^-more  tlian  he  dared  to  confes, 
even  to  himself.    He  wished  that  she  had  not  been  another's, 
find  felt  at  the  same  time  the  fmitleasneaa  of  the  wish.    The 
attentions  she  had  paid  him  doring  iiis  illness  had  excited  an 
Interest  in  his  breast,  but  it  was  not  love ;  had  he  known  her 
before  he  met  In iialink,  he  mnst  have  preferred  her,  nst 
for  her  personal  beaties,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  former  migM 
have  excelled,  bat  for  her  mental  endowtnenta,  her  eitra' 
prdinary  talents,  her  genins,  and  highly  coHirated  ander' 
standing,   all  of  which  had   increased  with  her  lovellBett 
since  he  had  left  Madrid.    She  was  then  wild  bnt  not  ta* 
thinking ;  full  of  senaibility  and  disoernment,  and  posscsMd 
judgment  far  above  her  years ;  theaehad  iiince  been  matnred, 
Dut  her  feelings  still  held  the  sway  over  her  judgment  and 
discretion.    To  them  she  invariably  yielded,  and  by  them  wai 
altogether  directed.     The  inclination  she  liad  nourished  for 
Db  Wimza  in  her  earliet*  years  was  augmented  by  the  ac- 
counts  she  had  received  of  his  gallantry  and  auocels,  and 
the  services  he  had  rendered  his  conntry  by  his  bravery  and 
talents.     But  when  she  saw  him  return  in  all  the  prMe  of 
youth,  crowned  with  conquest,  and  hailed  by  every  mouth  as 
the  liberator  of  his  country,  she  felt,  with  an  emotion  sheeonid 
not  suppress,  the  unfortunate  deatiny  that  aeparated  iier  firom 
the  only  being  on  earth  with  wiMim  she  wished  to  be  milttd; 
whose  image  first  awoke  the  throb  of  feeling  in  her  heart, 
and  made  her  conscious  of  the  value  of  existence,  by  wisUa; 
to  spend  it  with  him. 

1)6  WiNZA  went  the  next  day  to  dhiner  to  St.  AfTBRRT^ 
>vhcreJie  met  and  was  introduced  to  De  Morla,  who  had 
returned  from  Illeseas  that  morning. 

Dk  Morla,  tiiough  not  possessed  of  that  refinement  of 
manners  which  distinguishes  the  polished  mind,  was  not  defi* 
plent  in  natural  politeness,  and  he  received  Db  Wihza  io  a 
manner  which  shewed  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  hii 
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puUte  a«d  prhrste  worOi.     Tiie  native  reserve  of  hiB  «tMi« 
raoter  ioea  wore  off,  and  ieeUng  big  iDterest  concerned  itt  an 
acquaintence  with  D«  Wimza,  he  resehed  to  cultiirate  hia 
intiniaey  withiaore  thaa aaual aasidiiity;    Db  Winsa  atood 
U|:h  in  the  estimation  of  ttie  governmetit,  and  hfe  ftther  held 
a  disiiagoiahed  post  in  the  admiiiiBtraiioii ;  their  interest  might 
be  of  use  to  him  in  his  future  plans  of  aggrandiaeaienty  and 
he  determined  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it.    Such 
was  the  servility  of  his'  character,  that  he  would  stoop  to  any 
jneasures,    however   xnean  and    degrading,   to  gratify  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  accommodate  himself  to  any 
change  of  circumstanoes  or  feeling,  provided  the  result  were 
beneficial  to  himself,  a  point  which  he  had  generally  succeeded 
in  obtaining.     The  evening  passed  over  in  the  most  perfect 
hilarity ;  «U  aeeaied  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  superior  in- 
telligenee  of  Db  Winza,  and  unconsciously  to  acknowledge 
it  without  pereeiving  their  own  inferiority.      All,  except 
Isabel  ;'>-^he  alone  was  thoughtful,  and  retired  early  from 
the  dinner-  taMe  with  her  slater,  the  innocent  and  playful 
JnUAlf A*    Dfi  Winza  followed  them  shortly  after,  leaving 
Sr  Morla,  St.  AnMRT,  and  his  father,   to  enjoy  tteir 
afternoon's  eleep.    He  fonud  Isabel  engaged  in  the  perusal 
of  n  iMiek,  which,  on  enquiry,   he  fonnd  to  be  the  Pastor 
Fido  mf  Gnarini ;  a  work  wherein  the  inquietudes  of  the  tender 
paastoA  are  admirably  poartrayed*    Willing  to  try  how  fat 
Jier  feelings  were  interested,  he  asked  her  if  she  did  notthtnk 
the  eensatlons  so  ably  described  by  the  poet,  to  be  rather 
the  offspring  of  his  own  imagination  than  founded  on  etiy 
eiroomstances  of  reality.    She  replied,  after  a  moment's  he- 
attatton,  that  **  though  the  sentiments  of  the  genius  were 
not  aiwaya  indicative  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  yet  it  was 
nmch  eerier  to  give  ntteranee  to  the  former  than  disguise  the 
latter.^     This  confession,  so  unconsciously  given,  had  its 
proper  effect  npon  Db  Winza  ;  and  Isabel  herself  blushed  at 
-the  recollection  of  what  ahe  had  so  innocently  uttered.     Dtc 
WivzA  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  when  gazing  earnestly 
at  Isabel  he  perceived  that  she  was  in  tears !    Hurried  by 
-tlie  sodden  impulse  of  his  feelings,   he  exclaimed,   **  Ob, 
Isabbl!    whence    are  those  tears?    Why  this  emotion  of 
sorrow  in  you  who  are,  apparently,  so  happy?    She  was 
alleat — but  her  silence  was   eloquence  itself — it  conveyed 
more  than-  the  eloquence  of  words — it  spoke  more  forcibly 
ta  ^e  heart  than  the  most  impassioned  language!    Tears 
may  betlie  effect  of  sorrow  or  disappointment;  they  may  be 
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caused  by  a  eonsciousaesA  of  gdilt,.  or-  a  aeiue  ^f  degrada- 
tioQ;  they  may  flow  from  an  oyer  •susceptibility  of  teeiiugt 
or  a  morbid  excess  of  animal  spirits^  and  they  often  owe 
tbeir  origin  to  more  trivial  causes ;  bat  the  tears  of  Isabel 
were  tears  of  passion  !  Of  passion  that  knew  no  hope ;  that 
was  born  in  sorrow,  and.  nnrsed  ia  shame,  and  would  shelter 
itself  now  in  the  bosom  of  despair  I 

(To  h€  eonUnm940 
LITERARY  ANECDOTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


There  are  such  a  variety  of  clubs  in  London,  that  a  stranger 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  amusement  if  he  chance  to  discover 
any  of  them.  There  is  one  meeting  called  tbe  **  Odd 
Fellows,''  there  is  another  entitled  the  **  Academics,"  ajid  a 
third  the  *^  Eccentrics;'* — there  are  also  several  oratorical 
and  literary  societies,  debating  dubs^  dto.  Some  of  tlrato 
assemble  at  the  Cider  Cellar,  some  at  the  White-horse  Cellar; 
they  are  all  governed  by  peculiar  rules,  and. a  man  must  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  these  before  he  can  perfectly  enjoy  what  is 
going  forward.  Rut  among  all  the  clubs  I^  can  bring  to  my 
recollection,  I  do  not  know  one  whose  design  and  govern* 
ment  I  admired  more  than  that  which  was  called  **  the  Belles 
Lettres  Society ;"  its  arrangements  were  in  perfect  consist^ 
ency  with  harmony  and  order,  and  a  stranger  who  was  once 
.initiated  seldom  felt  a  wish  to  retire.  It  was  composed  of  the 
.first  characters  in  the  kingdom^ — I  do  not  mean  statesmen, 
noblemen,  and  stock-holders, — I  mean  poets,  orators,  and 
, historians;  all  the  talents  that  brightened,  the  hemisphere  of 
British  literature  assembled  on  appointed  evenings  to  enjoy 
rational  festivity.  The  first  night  I  was  introduced  was 
marked  by  a  full  attendance,  and  I  experienced  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  persons  of  whose  conversations  I  will  always  en- 
tertain a  lively  recollection. 

As  I  was  a  visitor,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  oha* 
racters  of  those  around  me,  I  was  indebted  to  the  observ* 
ations  of  an  intimate  friend  who  accompanied  met  for  that 
kpowledg?  of  them  which  has  often  afforded  me  subject  for 
contemplation  in  the  hours  of  solitude  and  illness. 

*^  Do  you  perceive,"  said  be,  ''  that  reserved  and  silent 
gentleman  who  sits  in  the  corner?    He  appears  wrapt  in 
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hhnself,  as  if  he  BCbraed  the  boisterous  mirth  of  ihe  people 
about  him,  and  held  a  oonseiousness  of  his  dwn  saperiority 
-^that  is  exactly  ids  character.  Toa  will  natnriAUy  ask  if  he 
is  a  philosopher? — I  beUeve  I  should  answer  that  he  is  not: 
for  he  professes  a  contempt  for  his  fellow-men  which  is  below 
the  reputation  of  true  philosophy.  He  is  by  birth  a  nobleman 
— one  of  superior  mind,  but  eccentric  habits.  I  could  recount 
to  you  a  hundre4  anecdotes  of  his  extraordinary  actions, 
which  he  takes  little  care  filmself  to  conceal.  With  all  the 
genius  of  a  descriptive  poet,  the  critics  bare  found  that  he 
combines  all  the  severity  of  a  satirist.  His  entrance  into  the 
literary  world  ^as  announced  by  a  volume  of  Juvenile  Poems, 
which  were  **  so  cut  and  mangled"  by  the  Reviewers,  that 
it  was  generally  thought  he  would  never  be  heard  of  again. 
That  which  is  apparently  injurioua  to  our  interests,  often 
proves  serviceable  in  the  ulthnate— it  was  so  with  him;  he 
published  a  satire  in  reply,  and  the  censors  found  that  the 
best  way  to  preserve  their  own  fame  was  to  exalt  his — they 
amply  apologized  for  their  want  of  judgment,  and  entreated 
the  suppression  of  a  book  whose  publicity  might  prove  fatal. 
His  fame  baA  since  increased  with  his  works,  and  he  now 
enjoys  the  first  reputation  among  the  poets  of  Great  Britain." 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  my  anxiety  to  learn  more 
of  the  gentleman's  character  induced  my  friend  to  proceed. 

^*  This  poet,"    he  coiitinued,    **  has  a  peculiar  styl^   of. 
writing — it  has  fallen  in  with  the  tide  of  public  favor,  and, 
seems  likely  to  have  a  chance  of  floating  triumphantly  down 
the  stream.    To  the  unlearned  be  is  a  mighty  column  that 
rises  from  the  sea-^his  foundation  and  his  form  are  alike  a 
mystery  to  them,    for  he  is  surrounded  by  eternal  storms 
which  they  dare  not  encounter,  and,  viewing  him  only  at 
a  distance,  it  is  impossible  they  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  being :  thus  tiiey  are  struek  with  admiration  by  what 
they  do  not  understand,  and  suppose  that  whatever  is  beyond 
their  comprehtasionmust  be  the  very  acme  of  sublimity. 
To  the  learned  he  is  a  coruscation  that  bursts  rapidly  and 
Jbrilliantly  on  the  eyes — that  seems  to  have  been  kindled  at 
the  altars  'of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  meteor  that  astonishes 
and  delights,  illuminating  the  whole  face  of   heaven,  and 
playing  in  careless  magnificence  through  the  troubled  ele- 
ments.   He  disdains  the- rules  that  shackle  common  writers, 
and.  depends  on  the  nerve  of  language  rather  than  sound  or 
imagery — so  far    he    is    right,  as  the    one   will   always  be 
valuable,  wbile  the  other  will  be  rejected,  when  the  whim* 


sifialitf  of  tiuta  riiaU  omrt  a  difecaBt  styU*  AnfiibesiB  luM 
inFeraioa  are  tbe  fi^orea  mort  prominant'  ia  hif  campoaitioM. 
I  wili  rapeat  a  few  finea  irogi  one  of  bi%  goegia  ^t^eh  will 
presant  a  better  idea  than  description  : 

Thit  cone  of  de?ola(ioD«  and  tbe  yoke 
Of  fareiga  ^U»mhn  bowed  lier  t»llM  tttrtby 
idid  Horn  h^  diMMp  «f  •ptedavift^iiwf  lif  « 
To  ruia  ;~aU  oi  feniat  aad,  of  woith— 
T^e  monamencfl  of  art— tfte  irontfrons  tbltfgf 
That  BAtavo  ■hoi9«r«d  opos  hm  at  bo»  btHh, 
IMad  or  aieitud     Ifce  ftwentfifwlw kit  wftigt 
^  l«imUic'«  bawofi  wbtca  ^o«»^  no  looger  «i«gt» 


I  woald  haw  ialMd  tbe  lyre  t#  HMaailfcy 

If  l«  tby  lOMlii^v  tboa  badfl  peMtrvad 

7he  dieoily  of  Tirtue,— bat  thfi  gaM, 

And  leoir  of  ftraogen  lay  tbon  bill  deartad 

The  igaoteioy  of  tkal  obai»  whidk  faUa- 

Tby  fhrhikbif  aMa««4f  Him  biM  w^rtr  iiarafvtd 

From  thine  own  ipatfibli^  lawi,  the  foot  that  friii 

In  trinmph  maw,  ran|(  not  that  soand  wbfcb  it  ill  appall. 

Qow  peeeeftilly  had  elapt  thy  gloiiawe  la«a 
Beoeadh  itji  own  liege  raler^-bol  thy  core* 
Tby  heart's  core  trembled  in  tby  fear — ^thy  hand 
lierwak  tbea.^that  great  sirdogth  which  n^ght 
The  Aaedam  af  a  worid^-di^graae  oe  that  I 
I  torn  to  nalione^thoii  avtene  no  nor^^ 
Where  man  bath  on  bis  soul  no  brand,  when  he 
Who  woald  (Af  aA^priag  Itf  waie  BOii  anit  to  he. 


<<  There  are  few,"  he,  ooatioifed,  *'  have  attained  saeba  fe* 
Uoity  in  qonden^iag  their  ideas.;  bnt  in  description  and  pathaa 
he  is  scarcely  Inferior  to  any  living  poe^;  these,  however,  he 
aeldom  attemptSy  as  there  ia  a.|s^^iB^6^  about  his  subjaete 
ivhich  generally  preclodes  their  introduction*" 

He  t^en  favored  me  with  ttie  folio  wing  Staoga^  as  an^  ia* 
stasKce  of  hie  descriptive:  and  paihatio  powegs ; 

•    ■  <    • 

She  was  an  earthly  goddess,  and  a  clond 
or  laughing  beauty  floated  carelessly 
Aroond  her  stepe^whare^r  slie  trod  thajT  hawad 
As  if  a  spirit  came  among  them— she 
Was  lore  and  dignity  and  virtqe*    Lood 
A  ad  deep  was  the  lament  when  she  was  gone! 
.  The  earth->the  hea^ns«'^4ha  sea^and  the  vast  crowd 
or  men  and  bodies— woriblesa  were  to  one. 
Who  stood^  a  blasted  tree,  midst  thousands— yet  alone ! 

A  tittngentieman,  with  an  eaey  and  getitletdeporine»t  now 
entered  the  roonu  He  was  dressed-  in  blacJc,.  and  I  Aoold  have 
supposed  him  ameml^er  of  some  of  tlm  coHeges,  but  I  thought 
he  wantsd  that  gravity  of  appearance  soch  a  character  should 
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assume,  and  his  dra»»  which  was  in  the  extfemity  of  the  imi 
led  me  to  imagine  lie  was  a  Fitnchman*  He  sat  downt  and 
complaining  of  the  beat,  in  a  delicate  tone,  be  called  for  a 
glass  of  lemonade. 

<*  Who  is  that  person  ?"  I  enquired  ;--*I  was  answered,  **  A 
man  of  genina--*'  <^  Grenios?"  I  exotaimed-— <<  Tes,  "  cetorned 
my  friend,  *^  a  man  of  genios.  That  seems  to  surprise  yoo«*^ 
it  has,  indeedf  surprised  many.  He  is  a  clergyman  too,  and 
that  is  eren  more  sorpriaiog— but  to  finish  the  portrait,  he  is 
a  novelist  and  a  dramatist]"  Myamasement  was  now  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  as  he  continued — *^  He  has  produced  the 
best  and  the  worst  play  that  has  been  written  t^  century-*- 
bis  novels  are  out  of  nature,  yet  cannot  be  read  without  deep 
interest — they  are  remarkable  for  an  enthysiastic,  passwnaic 
stylc'-^-but  his  sermons  are  admirable,^  not  more  for  theit 
beauty  of  composition,  than  the  depth  of  their  arguments* 

(To  bf  eoatinned.) 

iEii'Tizawes 

''  Damon  Md  Pythias,  a  Tragedy," 

.London,  Jokn  Wmrrco,  IStl* 


Dramatic  wrtUng  appears  to  be  an  easy  path  to  public 
'favor ;  a  writer/  for  the  theatre  of  the  present  day  may  look 
with  confidence  towards  the  reception  of  his  subsequent 
literary  efforts,  after  having  produced  a  successful  play.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean  to  decry  this  taste,  but  we  would 
assume  the  privilege  of  questioning  the  justice  of  some  of 
those  tate  decisions,  which  may  have  influenced  cotemporary 
critics  in  discussing  the  merits  of  such  pejrformanees.  From 
the  days  of  "  Bertram"  to  the  present,  Covent-garden  and 
Drury-lane  have  been  prolific  mothers,— a  new  epoch  seems 
to  have  been  started  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  and  a  new 
race  of  poets  engendered,  whose  pretensions  to  pnius  are 
as  various  and  dubious,  as  those  of  the  unsettled  shadows  of 
a  raldbow  to  the  character  of  primitive  colors.  When 
Home  wrote  for  the  stage  there  was  no  peculiar  line  of  com- 
'  position  which  might  be  «aid  to  catch  pob«c,att<5ntioq  beyond 
^  \vt.  It.— NO.  I.  •    P 
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aoother — Garrick  was  reviving  Shakespeare,  but  in  the 
resuscitatioD  of  the  ancient,  he  did  not  neglect  the  modeni 
drama;  and  Hill  and  Hoadley  were  foand  at  intervals 
aeoeptable  to  the  lovers  of  Ben  Johnson  and  Fletcher.  The 
simplicity  of  **  Douglas'*  stole  into  snecess,  and  at  the  season 
that  Murphy's  pompous  tragedies  carried  appiaase,  IIonie*s 
unaffected  poefry  was  received  with  rapture.  But  little 
genius  appeared  after  this  brilliant  period:  we  have  bad 
solitary  instances  of  matchless  characters^-we  bare  bad 
Sheridan,  Cumberland-  but  that  concentration  of  talents — 
that  combination  of  brilliancy  and  splendor '  has  set,  we  fear 
never  to  rise.  The  old  drama  is  again  revived,  and  dramatic 
poets  seek  materials,  and  draw  their  style  from  the  age  of 
£ilKabeth  and  Charles.  The  use  of  obsolete  words,  obscare 
images,  and  bold  conceptions  was  attempted  after  this 
manner  bv  Mr.  Maturin ;  the  unexpected  triumph  of  bis 
immoral  but  highly-poetical  play  inspired  him  with  too 
much  confidence,  and,  without  a  plot,  he  wrote  another 
called  **  Manuel,"  that  was  suffered,  we  believe,  to  exist 
two  or  three  nights, — since  that  time  he  has  written  a  third 
called  «'  Tredolfo."  The  best  of  Mr.  Shiel's  plays  is  that 
which  was  produced  first — "  Adelaide,  or  the  Emigrants;"  it 
combines  poetry  and  nature — the  rest  are  destroyed  by  an  on* 
poetical  coarseness,  and  a  resemblance  to  other  plays,  which 
is  considerably  injurious  to  their  fame.  Of  **  Virginias"  we 
have  expressed  an  opinion  in  a  former  number — it  is  better 
calculated  for  the  stage  than  the  closet — the  language  is 
nervous  and  natural,  with  the  exception  of  some  vcdgarisnis 
which  occur  in  the  character  of  Dentatus,  but  we  cannot  say 
it  is  poetical — on  the  stage,  Jt  Is  wonderfully  effective — there 
is  an  incident  in  every  scene, — we  had  almost  said  a  catastro- 
phe, that  seizes  on  the  passions,  and  steals  from  us  involun- 
tary approbation.  The  "  Italians,"  by  Mr.  Buck,  and  "  Con- 
science," by  Mr.  Haines,  will  scarcely  outlive  their  writers — . 
Barry  Cornwall's  **  Mirandola"  has  some  beauties  and  many 
defects — the  situations,  however,  are  effective,  and  if  our 
children  can  be  pleased  with  what  caught  t})e  approval  of  their 
fathers,  it  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  a  doubtful  ex- 
istence a  few  years  longer.  All  those  we  have  mentioned 
have  been  hailed  with, 

Sboalt  that  rsot  the  tky, 

and  we  should  not  in  alt  probability,  have  been  displeased  with 
any  of  them  ;  for  it  h^s  been  said,  that 

Thf  DrwBt'ii  Infra  tht  Dr«aa'i  patroAt  lira^^ 
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and  to  rebel  against  those  laws  is,  perhaps,  tvoason  in  the  em- 
pire of  taste.  Bat  we  are  detaining  oar  readers  too  long 
iVom  **  Damon  &  Pythias" — we  feel  an  anxiety  to  come  to 
oar  snbject,  as  it  is  one  which  will  repay  ns  amply  for  our 
labor. 

Literary  characters  may  well  be  said  to  ^'  live  in  a  whisper- 
ing gallery" — for  their  actions  are  buzzed  about  with  the 
freedom  and  flippancy  of  **  table  talk/'  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  a  writer  of  eminence  to  run  his  private  career 
in  the  undisturbed  ease  of  an  ordinary  person  ; — an  author's 
first  introduction  to  the  world,  if  followed  by  success,  is  the 
prelude  to  a  thousand  enquiries  !-*newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines, journals  and  reviews,  send  abroad  their  prying  and  in- 
defatigable agents  to  ascertain  the  birth,  parentage,  and  nurs- 
ing (as  Tristram  Shandy  would  call  it,)  of  the  young  Scriblerut 
—and  their  reports  are  frequently  as  different  as  their  infor- 
mation is  incorrect ;  though  they  all  state  their  sources  to  be 
authentic. '  With  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  may  be  considered  prematare  in  offering  the  account 
we  have  received — but  we  do  believe  it  to  be  unquestionably 
true,  and  there  are  internal  evidences,  which  are  at  least  ne- 
gative proofs  in  support  of  one  branch  of  the  assertion.  This 
play  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Shiel  by  some — by  others  to 
Mr.  Shiel,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Banim--by  others 
to  Mr.  Banim  alone,  and  we  have  heard  from  others  that  it 
Is  the  production  of  a  variety  of  hands,  and  that  even  Barry 
Cornwall  had  a  share  in  it !  How  far  these  statements  may 
appear  consistent  our  readers  will  determine — the  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  id  possession,  are  simply  the  follow- 
ing :  this  play  was  written,  we  believe  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Shiel,  by  Mr.  John  Banim  — that  is,  the  plot  was  pointed 
out  by  the  former,  the  language  and  conduct  constructed  by 
the  latter  : — the  plot  is  drawn  from  history,  and  the  only  me- 
rit in  that  IS  its  selection  ; — when  the  piece  was  finished,  it 
waa  consigned  to  Mr.  Shiel's  care,  whose  judgment  may  have 
discovered  deficiencies,  and  thrown  in  effective  improvements,. 
but  through  Mr.  Shiers  means  it  obtained  a  place  upon  the 
stage.  Sage  critics  liave  gone  so  far  as  to  detect  passages  in 
which  the  depth  ofthmght^  and  sign  of  style ^  bo  peculiar  to  the 
anthor  of  **  Bellamira*'  were  at  once  perceivable — we  confess 
our  want  of  discernment  in  being  unable  to  discover  what 
those  people  rest  our  opinions  upon,  with  the  exceptions* 
indeed,  of  a  few  lines  in  the  second  act,  which  reminded  us 
strongly  of  a  part  of  the  first  scene  of  "  Evadne" : — • 
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''  WM !  wNIi  srowrt>w«  fr«t  i^itUng  teAAi  jicid  o|^ 

Tii«  ancif  nt  fmMc  of  your  c«MUtBUo0| 

To  be  a  giwri^tm,  a  etfmmaa  barrackt 

A'eoMmtfi  fterd-iioiiw,  aod  for  eommtan  cat-throat  ■ — 

What  \  will  y«  ^11  ooqibtee  to  tit  m  aiooa 

Kach  to  oafcb  Olberli  ooefca,  aod  drowo  like  dogt 

WithHi  the  tide  of  tlaiOt  4od  oaver  float 

To  aftor  kgt$f  or,  at  beat,  bit  float 

A  bboyiot  peftilenca  V"— jm.  ft. 

Here  indeed  is  some  similarity,  yet  we  do  not  maan  to  isy 
ft  is  written  by  Mr.  Sbiel — ^here,  indeed,  is  a  coarse  vig0r  of 
style,  yet  we  do  not  mean  roundly  to  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Shial: 
for  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  piece,  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last,  entitles  it  to  a  higher  rank  than  any 
one  of  Mr.  Shiel's.  We  will  now  proceed  to  ao.examiiialioB 
of  the  merits  of  the  tragedy. 

The  tale  is  founded  on  an  anecdote  recorded  of  Dionyaios, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  It  is  well  known,  and  scarcely  re(|Qirei 
a  comment.  Damon  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrant 
for  opposing  his  advancement  to  the  crown^  and  for  atteippt* 
ing  his  life  in  the  senate-house.  Pythias,  the  faithful  friead 
of  Damon,  prevails  on  the  tyrant  to  permit  him  a  respite  of 
six  hours  to  see  his  wife  and  child  who  are  residing  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  and  remains  himself  as  a  hostage  for 
his  return.  The  hour  appointed  for  the  exeoutioo  arrives, 
^nd  Pythias  stands  on  the  scaffold  to  suffer  for  his  friend — 
anxiety  is  awakened  for  his  fate,  and  it  is  generally  sospected 
that  Damon  would  take  advantage  of  his  freedom,  and  leave 
Pythias  to  die  in  his  room ;  at  last,  as  Pythias  is  goiog  to  be 
executed,  a  shout  is  heard,  and  Damon  returns,  in  tioie  ta 
save  him.  Struck  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  act,  Dionysiiifl 
grants  him  his  pardon,  and  entreats  the  two  friends  to  adaiit 
him  to  their  friendship.  Such  are  the  materials  npon  whiidi 
Mr.  Banim  has  formed  his  tragedy. 

The  play  opens  with  the  artifices  of  Dionysios  to  obtaia 
the  crown ;  he  wins  some  of  the  senators  to  his  inteieata^  bat 
finds  Damon  obstinately  opposed  to  him.  The  soldiera  nader 
the  command  of  Dionysius  assault  the  citadel — Damon  «b^ 
dounters  them  in  the  street,  and  is  saved  by  Pythias  from 
their  violence.  Damon  meditates  upon  the  oieans  of  pre«» 
serving  his  country 

<*  Ooe  briiTe  blow, 

Aad.  tt  VMv  done  !   By  all  tba  (odt,  oaa  blb«r, 

Aod  SytmcuM  wcra  fraa  I^— /»a.  1 1. 


fE0r  Sublln  SiH|nt«itor«  a 
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Pythias,  who  hat  retariMd  from  AgriMntum  from  the 
army,  la  abortly  to  be  wedded  to  Colanthe,  a  lady  of  Syracoae : 
Damon,  appreheosive  thatsome  pnblio  diaturbanoe  may  oocnr 
to  render  the  oity  an  unsafe  residenoe,  sends  bis  own  wlfe^ 
Uermion,  and  his  yoong  ebtid  to  a  villa  at  a  short  distance. 

When  Calanthe  and  Pythias  retire  from  Syracuse,  her  de- 
scription of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beaatifut 
— the  dassical  allusions  are  chastely  giren : 

«  Tift  tiM  lUraii  jil«M  itt  8t«ily : 


A  del]  made  of  gr—a  beaaty ;  with  ilt  throbs 
Of  MriteiU*  fWMtBeaib  gr&wiuif  op 
Th«  nooBt«iB^ftidf%  m  cwiUnfly 


As  ths  ai€s  stractora  of  a  litUs  SiM* 

ior  nijgfhtiagolei*    Th« 
That  ebflMB  f  here,  nil  of  mrfeoess  from  the  ie«^ 


Built  by  two  lovior  nijgfhtiagales*    The  wiod 


Is  tall'd  i«to  o  balay  bicolh  of  pea«e 

The  owMneot  that  It  enteis}  aod 'tis  saM 

By  ytfnr  Sieirian  shepherds,  that  their  soogs 

Have  Ib  this  place  a  wilder  melody. 

The  moDotalos  all  aboat  It  are  the  haoats 

Of  aaay  a  Sae  roaaatle  memory  I 

High  towete  old  litna.  wHh  his  feet  deep  tied 

1b  the  f  f^eo  sandals  or  the>l«rVW  spring ; 

His  sides  arrayed  im  winter,  and  his  front 

Shooting  aloft  the  everlastlag  Same, ' 

On  the  right  hand  Is  that  gteat  tare,  in  which 

Huge  Myphemns  dwelt,  between  whose  vast 

Colosml  limbs  the  artftU  Greeioa  stole. 

On  the  other  sMo, 

Is  Cralatea^  dainty  dressinp-roov, 

Wrought  in  the  llring  marble ;  and  wlthla 

Is  seen  the  fountain  where  she  used  to  twine 

Tile  Hagleta  on  her  neel(  that  did  ansnore 
llie  melancholy  Cyclop.^ Bat  what  care  yoU| 
A  soldier,  for  each  ftuttasiesf'^—jMi.  15. 

In  the  mean  time  Dionyslns  is  carrying  his  Irishes  al  the 
wnate-heuse.  Damon's  efforts  to  save  his  conntry  fitll,  and 
Plonvsios  is  elected  king.  In  a  paroxyism  of  IndignaHon 
asd  despair- Dasson  attempts  the  tyrant's  life»  but  is  preyeated 
by  the  guards*  Mid  thrown  into  prison.  Pythlas^s  anxiety 
to  know  his  friend's  fate  is  finely  deserihed ; — his  wedding-. 
day  is  embittered  by  the  dread  that  some  disaster  has  hap- 
pened to  Damon.  The  following  is  a  beaultftil  instance  of 
strong  end  natural  antitiiesis: 

4 

**  Oh  I  how  these  leaden-foof  ed  limping  minntes 
Lag  and  creep  beneath  my  lasbiog  with ! 
When  flery  expectation  mounts  the  time, 
Tidie  if  a  spirltle m  and  jailed  iteed. 
That  f taggers  'neath  bis  rider. '^^-f  a*  2|, 
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At  length  iotelligence  arrires,  as  PytUaa  Is  kneeliiif  at 
the  altar  with  Calanthe,  that  DamoD  ia  doomed  to  death — 
the  bridal  ceremony  ia  interrupted ,  and  Pytiuas  rortiea  off 
wildly  to  Syracase,.  leaving  Calanthe  in  ignorance  of  the 
cauise.  He  encpunters  Damon  in  the  street  as  he  is  going  to 
execution,  who  informs. him  that  the  tyrant  has  refoaed  him 
a  respite  of  a  few  hours  to  see  his  wife  and  child; — at  this 
instant  Dfonysius  passes— 'Pythias  kneels  before  hiui  and 
offering  himself  as  a  pledge  for  the  retnrn  of  Damon,  intreats 
six  hours  freedom  for  him  to  visit  his  villa,  four  leagaes  distant 
from  the  city ;  the  novelty  of  such  a  suit  induces  Dion^ios 
to  consent — Pythias  is  conducted  to  prison,  and  DiunoD 
leaves  Syracuse.  .  On  his  way  he  meets  CalanUie  ;  this  is  one 
of  those  effective  and  ingenious  scenes  in  which  the  strongest 
interest  is  awakened — she  endeavours  to  detain  him,  in  the 
fear  that  he  will  never  return  to  save  her  lover*s  life — 

^  Damon,  mercy,  Damon ! 
He  Sice !— and  t^re'i  a  voice  tbal  from  my  heart. 
Am  fromUie  gn^e,  cries  out,  that  never  more 
He  will  retnro  to  Pythiaa.^Hermione— bit  tliild— 
And  bis  own  aelflib  instinct— or  some  accident 
Hay  fali,  and  stay  him  back*  aad  that  will  be 
The  axe  to  Pythias!— <Ni,  I  will  follow  him, 
I'll  tell  him  that,  and,  like  a  drowning  vretch, 
Fasten  abont  his  neck,  and  cling  to  him  I 
But,  ah  !~he  fliee— his  steed  Is  on  the  wind/ 
My  evil  demon  wings  liim,  and  be  trampe 
Already  the  wide  distance  !''-jm«  S9. 


'Dionysius  suspects  the  truth  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  and, 
imagining  the  whole  to  be  a  plot  between  them,  assumes  a 
disguise  for.  the  purpose  of  visiting  Pythiss  in  prison,  and 
tempting  him  with  the  means  of  escape.  He  meets  Calanthe, 
arges  her  to  use  her  persuasion  with  the  eapttve,  at  tlie  same 
time  hinting  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  tyrant  to  prevent 
the  retnrn  of  Damon,  when  Pythias's  life  most  fall  asaerlfiee. 
The  scene  that  succeeds^  in  which  freedom  is  offered  to  and  re- 
jected by  Pythias,  is  excellent ;  the  solicitation  of  his  aged  fa- 
who  is*  also  brought  forward  lo  plead  with  Calanthe,  fail, 
be  returns  to  his  dungeon  to  await  the  hour  of  his  death. 

In  the  mean  time  Damon  hastens  to  Hermion,  who  is  igno* 
rant  of  all  that  has  passed ,  and  had  prepared  a  feast  for  his  visit, 
as  l^had  promised  to  see  her  at  that  time.  This  is  the  most 
affectingand  natural  scene  in  the  play ;  if  our  space  permitted 
we  would  insert  it,  but  as  we  are  so  limited  in  room  we  must 
apologize  to  our  readers  for  our,  brief  qiiotationi<  from  this 
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KaTiew  of  0UIIOII  and  PytliiM* 

beaiaUfol  oompiosition  : — The  few  moments  he  is  allowed  to 
see  his  wife .  and  oluld  are  speotin  mournful  farewell — his' 
agony  of  heart  in  breaking  to  her  the  sentence  of  Dionysius — •' 
the  caresses  and  expressions  of  his  child — the  attachment  of 
Hermion — ^and  her  wildness  on  learning  his  fate — are  all  na- 
turally conceived,  and  executed.  At  length  he  bursts  from 
them,  leaving  Hermion  to  the  care  of  an  old  domestic. — 
LucidiuSy  a  freed-man  who  serves  Damon  through  gratitude, 
is  earnest  to  prevent  bis  return  to  Syracuse,  thinking  if  he 
succeeds  he  may  save  his  life  ;— when  Damon  enquires  for 
his  horse,  he  discovers  that  Lucullus  has  slain  it — what  follows 
is  strikingly  nervous 

LutmUfu*    Span  me!  Spare  om I 

Damon.       A  spirit  eriea  reveag e  and  laerifice ! 
ini  do  it— I'li  do  it— Come— 

Lwea/liif •    Wbcre  ihoald  I  go  f 

Vamon*      To  tbe  eternal  river  of  the  dead  ! 

Tlie  way  in  eborter  thaa  to  Syracnie,— 

^if  only  Ua  as  yonder  yawninf  fiilpli— 

I'll  throw  thee  with  one  swing  to  Tartaros, 

And  follow  after  thee !— Nay,  slave,  no  struggling ! 

Pylhias  is  grown  impatient !    his  red  ghost 

Starts  f^om  the  gronnd,  and  with  a  bloody  band 

Waves  to  the  sacriSce  I 

Lucullus.    Have  mercy  I 

Damon.      Call  for  mercy  on  the  Furies — not  on  me ! 

JBsrtt  Homoa,  49aggm$  Lucnibu  otil. 

mTe  are  now  left  in  suspense  as  to  the  means  Damon  will 
use  io  get  back  in  time  to  rescue  his  friend,  and  the  interest 
of  tbe  piece  heightens  towards  the  conclusiou.  Tbe  last 
scene  presents  the  scaffold — guards— executioner.  Tbe 
lovers  of  good  poetry  will  estimate  the  following  extract  for 
its  intrinsic  merits,  without  reference  to  the  situation  in 
«vl>ich  it  is  delivered : — 

**  What  a  vast  multitude  upon  the  hilts 

Stretch  their  long  blackening  oittlioe  in  the  ronnd 

Of  the  bine  heavens!    They  wait  the  great  event. 

Mute  expectation  spreads  its  anxious  hash 

O'er  tbe  wide  city,  that  es  silent  stands 

As  Its  reflection  in  the  qoiet  sea. 

Behold,  npon  tbe  roof  what  thonsands  gaie 

Towards  the  distant  road  that  leads  to  Syracuse ! 

An  boor  ego  a  noise  was  heard  afar. 

Like  to  tbe  pulses  of  tbe  restless  surge ; 

JBnt  as  Ibt*  time  approaches,  all  grows  still. 

As  tbe  wide  dead  of  midolgbt  I"     pa*  'ST. 

Oalanthe  rushes  in  to  obtain  a  last  farewell,  and  Pythias  is 
ted  forward  :«^8he  still  entertains  hopes  of  Damon's  return, 


4S  tS^  BuUiii  SttfiiiMtor. 
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when  flbt  tmdenUttds  ihmlk  DiooyaliM  has  not  intenlMtd  it-~ 
litr  iavooationa  «r«  beaatifol,  and  we  oannot  avoid  inaartiflf 
thein: 

Into  tte  liMwa  ol  tbt  ftone  tliat  hem  Uia 
Put  iwiftoMi,  godf  f— let  hitti  oatrace  «d4  ■&«■• 
f h*  fsU^plBf  of  eloailt  upoi  tke  ■Umn? 
Blow br«esc0  vit^  Woi :  kidtr^ry  fc«W«  «M 
Cato  his  «qUoii  !-*And  thoii»  thrice-aolid  cftHb* 
Vorfftt  thy  ImmQlable  llxedoeii— bccomt 
Uader  bit  feel  like  flowiof  water,  aad 
HUhf  r  Itow  with  him  i** 

•<  TboQ  minister 
Of  lifbtj  aod  measorar  of  eternity. 
In  Ibis  freat  purpose  stay  thy  foiof  down. 
Great  Son,  babind  the  eonftnes  of  the  world  \ . 
On  yonder  purple  mountains  make  thy  aland  I 
For  while  thine  eye  is  opened  on  mankind^ 
Hope  will  abide  within  thy  blamed  baami— 
They  dare  not  do  the  mnrder  In  thy  presanee! 
Alas  !  all  heedlem  of  my  frantic  ery^ 
He  plnngtf  down  the  preeipiee  of  Haafen  V^f*  60, 

We  now  come  to  the  catastrophe— at  the  moment  Pythias 
is  kneeliDf  at  the  block,  a  about  is  beard-^a  tiorae  ridiD^ 
fariously  on  the  hills  is  distinguished,  and  Damon,,  weak  and 
exhausted,  comes  on  the  dtage.  The  last  scene  is  well 
written,  .«nd  erinoes  oonsideraUe .  talent ;  when  Dionysias 
throws  off  his  disguise,  and  pardons  bim.  The  friends  are 
reunited,  and  the  play  closes. 

In  offering  ajuagment  upon  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
this  poem,  we  must  confess  the  pleasnre  we  feel  in  the  task. 
To  praise  that  which  Is  excellent  mqst  be  gratifying — to  paint 
out  the  errors  of  a  young  writer  is  rather  done  with  the  hope 
that  he  may  benefit  by  it  than  in  the  desire  to  c^nsare  hiiii. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Banim  has  a  fine  poetical  iniaglBatlen— 
that  his  mind  stretches  with  a  bold,  but  sometimes  an  im- 
prudent wing  over  the  wilds  of  feeling  and  passion — ^tbat  io 
the  selection  of  images  he  displays  a  judioiona  taate — but 
that  he  has  uccasiouaTly  fallen  into  the  vicious  inoovaliona  of 
some  modern  writers.  Admitting  as  we  do  the  general 
merits  of  the  composition,  we  cannot  pardon  socb  an  on* 
grammatical  iisage  as  <<  some  sudden  reluctoHovL^ — **  and 
when  I  see  you  prrirdf^  dco. — ^the  hint  we  trust  will  be 
sufficient,  and  we  forbear  enlarging  on  faults  of  this  cha- 
racter. Coarse  and  common  expressions  should  be  aToMed 
as  much  a$  possible  in  trag^edy — Mr.  Bauim  lias  madec^n* 
s(ant  repetition  of  the  word  ^  oul-ibroat'  wtiieh  it  wooM  bs 
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welltoanroid  lo  fata  re.  Tfte*  Mh^ng  to  a  bad  Tine,— we 
abettM  have  heiKated  in  exineUng  ft,  bat  tbat  theife  are  a 
few  oChere  of  the  same  oharacter— ^ 

«  We  bAd  HMi 
To  TOW  OQHtlTw  awaj  unto  Meh  otiier*''— ^a •  4t, 


In  the  eoorse  of  the  perusal  we  met  a  few'  scattered  lines  that 
reminded  us  of  similiur  lines'  in  otheir  pieces ;  for  instance — 

Slay  yoor  adairoiioa  tbr  ■wkllo-^fo*  es.    < 
Soipesd  your  adislratioii  for  a  while.— Ramlbt. 

Sood  frill  lly  tooi^e  eUa9€  am  mmmovimg  Immj^ 

Of  CMfiftMt  itf^nwtf  Mil  e»ltofipM*^pa.  %&.  1 

Insplfed  oMtort 
Mntt  shon  tbe  oiDlUtode,  whoie  mlad  they  Bude^ 
^ad*e£»0e  U  sUdtee  a«kf  eMfrtfM— CoMieiaNca. 

Thon  art  the  flnt  to  meet  me  at  the  Uoek, 

Tho«  wilt  be  thelait  to  leave  aie  at  the  'grave  f^pa.  85- 

Hoi  she  with  tralt'rev  fciae  her  Sartoar  atonf  ^ 

Not  ihe  b^ied  him  w|$h  unbolj  tovae: 

Slie»  while  Apoitlei  ^roak,  conld  daafert  broTe, 

F*vl  a$  kk  er«i#|  ami  lati  beHda  kis  puM/— BAMairt^  Woiar* 

W^  respect  to  the  general  arrangemtfttt  of  the  perform* 
anee»  we  tUnk  Calianthe  to  made  rafther  toe  forward'  before 
marriage,  and  Dionysius  does  not  reach  that  cfaaraieter  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty  which'  to  gi^isen  to  hiih  In  hi^ory.  We 
^  not  admire  too«ffequent  metaphysical  allusions  on  the 
atage — ^tfaey  may  embellish  sublime  poetl^,  but  they  certalnl]^ 
do  -aot  contribute  to  a  natural  eflEset. 

in  ceneiosion  :«-^Mr.  Banfan  is  a  writer  whom  we  shall  be 
glad  to  meet;  and  in* pronouncing  a*brief  dectoion  upon  the 
merits  of  Me  play,  we  consider  tt  to  be  the  best  that  haa 
haeB  lately  prcMhiced,  and  to  excel  tfaemaU  (except  BeHVam) 
hi  beauty^  and  originality  of  composition. 

<<  Aafjf  and  the  Itailam,  in  the  mimeieenik  CetUw^,  or  Letten  an  tks  CitU^  Potf- 
ffetf  mHf  JTofwl  aiatff^f  Ihat'C^Mifry,  mr»Um  im  I8lft  oad  1819;  #flh  a«  Afptadhf 
tJiiifeliifiB  fa/trmmfimm  m^iam  KoMm  UUraiwm  Bra/ofetgm  Ogkit  Ai  tH 
BriUak  «e9<ee*'» 

LoadcHf— P^wtvem,  Son  sad  l^wtnm*    ISSl, 


BvRme  the  late  wars  which  ravaged  the  continent  of  Enrope 
and  spread  misery  and  desolation  through  its  once  happy  and 
fertile  eountriesv  the- tyrannical  exercise  Df  French  despotism 
VOL.  ii.~ivo.  I,  a 
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was  felt  in  all  its  horrors  by  the  states  of  Italy.  Tmcany  was 
for  several  years  ruled  by  Elisa  Baciocchi,  Napoleon's  eldest 
sister ;  Naples  acknowledged  the  sovereignity  of  Napoleom's 
brother,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  power  of  Murat; 
and  every  part  of  the  once  illustrious  "  ruler  of  the  world** 
was  pervaded  by  land  subject  to  the  domineering  infloence  of 
the  ^«  King  of  Italy .^^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mnii-^ 
nental  systtm^  in  the  enforcement  of  which  the  French  empe- 
ror caused  even  his  allies  to  make  so  many  sacrifices,  would 
be  suffered  to  lose  any  of  its  rigor  in  a  country  which  he  had 
so  completely  subjected ;  and  hence  our  information  respect* 
ing  the  progress  of  Italian  manners,  and  of  their  literary  and 
domestic  improvements  has  been  very  limited.  On  this  ac- 
count such  a  description  as  the  present  must  be  peculiarly 
interesting. 

Our  author  informs  us  tbat  his  early  years  were  spent  in  the 
region  ^*  whose  inhabitants  he  wishes  to  make  better  known 
to  British  readers^'-^that  after  the  last  peace  he  returned  io 

^tbe  lahd  of  his  childhood  and  found  every  thing  altered  and 
himself  almost  a  stranger  in  his  own  country.     He  wandered 
about  Italy,  adding  fresh  information  -  to  old  recollectioi^ ; 
and  from  both  has  drawn  the  sketch  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  notice. 

When  we  observe  a  human  being  in  the  first  stage  of  inei- 
pient  .existence,  he  is  rather  calculated  to  excite  our  pity  than 
aur  admiration.  A  poor,  weak,  helpless  creature,  yielding 
to  every  blast,  and  suffering  under  every  blight,  lives  only 

^  through  the.  sufferance  and  by  the  support  of  his  fellow  men ; 

,  ii^nd  in  the  feeble  infant  we  in  vain  seek  any  promise  of  the 

^  Airength  and  animation  of  the  spirited  patriot  or  the  gallant 
warrior.  Yet  when  we  trace  his  advance  from  total  imbeci- 
lity to  commanding  excellence,  we  find  him,  through  every 
period  of  progressive  improvement,  raised  by  the  fostering 
hands  of  friends  whose  efforts  are  unabated  by  difBculty,  and 
encreased  by  temporary  disappointment..  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  seen  a  nation  rise  from  the  most  humble — even  the 
most,  de^aded,  original,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human 
glory.  Rome,  surrounded  by  enemies  who  were  jealous  of 
her  existence,  and  who  strove  with  united  exertions  to  des- 
troy her  hopes  of  freedom  in  their  birth,  rose  superior  to  her 
accumulated  and  overwhelming  distresses,  and  gathered  new 

*  energies  from  tl)e  very  weight  of  evils  which  seemed  ready  to 
c/ush  her  for  ever..  The  spirit  of  unconquered  liberty,  whic 
glowed  within  the  bosom*  of  her  brave  but  untutored  son " 
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could  not  be  restrained  by  the  insolenee  of  more  established 
power;  and  her'  vindicated  majesty  has  giren  to  the  asto-* 
)aisbed  world  a  hope  of  what  may  be  expected  from  an  union 
of  courage  and  prudence,  of  loyalty  and  disciplinie.  To  re- 
mark that  by  her  conciliating  policy  she  consolidated  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  Italv,  and  by  her  grant  of  an  equal  partioipa^ 
tion  of  her  laws  and  privileges,  converted  her  conquef'ed  and 
once  inveterate  foes  into  faithful  allies  and  sincere  fellow  citi- 
zens, would  be  to  trace  over  a  beaten  path  where  every 
object  has  been  already  rendered  the  subject  of  observation  ; 
biit  her  intercourse  with  Greece  proved  the  commencemenf 
of  a  new  sera  In  her  existence.  Every  useful  art,  every  ele- 
gant accomplishment,  every  refinement  of  Athens,  the  seat  of 
the  Muses  and  most  cherished  re^J^lence  of  literature,  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  its  hitherto  uncivftlzed  conquerors,  and 
the  power  of  Rome  served  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
writings  of  sages  and  poets,  whose  names. might  else  have 
been  lost  in  the  barbarism  of  succeeding  ages. 

Nor  are  our  obligations  to  Italy  confined  within  even  these 
comprehensive  boundaries.     She  has  preserved  the  precious 
relics  of  Grecian  literature;   and  this  claims  our  gratitude. 
But  we  recollect  that  she  has  herself  given  birth  to  a  long  and 
illustrious  race    of  poets,   orators,  historians,  philosophers, 
and  artists,  whose  works  have  been  the  models  of  all  subse- 
quent efforts ;  ^nd  whose  nariies  will  be  handed  down  to  an 
admiring  posterity  as  long  as  sufficient  taste  shall  exist  in  the 
^wbrld  to  appreciate  the  exertions  of  genius.     Later  times 
have  added  many  honored  names  to  the  illustrious  writers  of 
Italy,  and  we  must  recollect  that  the  most  finished  specimens 
of  the  painter's  and  sculptor's  art  were  produced  in  her  highly 
favored  soil,  and  that  her  music  seems  the  very  breath  of  in* 
spiration.    The  land  of  glorious  recollection,  she  must  be  in- 
teresting to  every  lover  of  beauty,  poetry,  and  song.    Once 
the  mistress  of  .the  world,  she  has  **  fallen  from  her  high 
estate ;"  but  her  decay,  though  it  may  have  diminished  her 
po.wer,  must  increase  the  interest  she  possesses  in  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  world ;  and  her  admirers,  while  they  deplore  the 
oauses  that  led'  to  her  downfall,  the  dissQlutiou  of  morals  and 
gpradual  degradation  of  her  sons  in  the  scale  of  mental  supe- 
riority, must  read  with  pleasure  every  memorial  of  their  for- 
mer— every  account    oi    their  presei^t    circumstances,    and 
pause  with  delight  over  every  testimonial  of  that  generosity 
'itvhich  can  still  be  traced  in  their  characters  and  actions. 
Our  author  has  directed  his  observations  to  tbcee  points,  ths 
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^vU,  t»l>lltted  and'kiioral  siate  of  tbe  comitry.  He  has  alao  spo- 
kien  of  the  litentare  of  Italy^  a  flabject,  aa  he  remarks,  of  pecui* 
)iar  iotetest  to  (he  Britlah  public  **  now  that  that  ele^uit  yet 
pojieerfiil  language  foroie  one  of  the  branches  of  polite  edaca* 
tion/'  He  ras  not  enlarged  ninch  on  the  material  part  of 
Italy,  ita  antiquities,  mins,  and  bolldlngs;  these  are  hack- 
neyed topics,  and  tboogfa  his  modesty  has  assigiied  a  difterant 
Tea«on«  we  tlrink  tlie  good  taste  which  is  conspicuoos  tbrongk 
bis  le(ttei»  has  directed  h!m  \n  ih(»  desertion  of  the  welli-wora 
traok^  '.His  remarks  on  the  political  state  of  the  conniry  sue 
liot  Mimeroos-*-ttie  moral  rank  of  its  inhabitants  has  aeeBsed 
priecipally  to  engrom  his  attepHon. 

Wi4ti  respect  to  their  political  feelings,  eircnmstances  hmwrn 
latlerly  occurred  in  different  states  which  shew  how  mach 
they  dislike  tiieir  existing  governments ;  oppressive  taxation 
}s  however  the  principal  evil  under  which  they  labor.  In  hie 
private  sentiments,  which  have  of  course  biassed  his  opiiiion% 
our  author  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  generally  decides  for  expediency  in  op- 
position to  right.  This  he  has  particularly  done  in  his  ^  re- 
inarks  on  the  cession  of  Genoa  to  the  Idug  of  Sardinia.  PoU- 
^cal  opinions  are  not  in  our  province,  but  we  would  remark 
that  Italy  has  received  mapy  obligations  from  *' her  King.'* 
Napoleon's  roads,  particularly  across  the  Alps,  are  woo- 
4erfol. 

Tfaiftt  the  peasantry  were  hostile  to  French  aggremion,  an4 
that  they  sometimes  suffered  severely  for  their  spirited  oppo- 
sition is  well  known.  Our  author  gives  the  following  instance 
of  French  barbarity  :-^ 

Tiiit  dsftrid  is  oslled  by  the  iaIiabiianiB  La  Fragola  i  the  pessanlrir  of  it 
are  represented  to  (le  daring  auid  fierce  ;  tliey  rose  en  maste  against  the 
French  on  the  fir»|  inva«igip  of  ilisir  coiintry«  as  did  also  the  inhalMtaiils  of 
Caimagnola,  Mondovi,  and  of  oliifT  places  in  the 'soul  hern  part  of  Pied- 
mont. The  Italian  peasantry  have,  in  gfi»9ral  shewn  every  ithere  a  gtvat 
dislike  tovaidi  ihe  French  intrudso  i  their'  id^as  iveie  ttnanpfalrticaled  liy 
theories,  and  thf*y  reasoned  upon  facts.  Tk»ey  ^  iiten  4qic  geocraiioiis 
contented  and  ^uiet  in  their  huoible  CQodition^.aots  pf  eppmaioa  weie 
rare  in  the  cooi|try,  and  tliey  liveed  con;&rtably,  patticulariy  ihuae  ef 
4he  north  of  Italy.  They  were  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  6shers» 
the  corruption  of  cities  had  made  little  progrebs  among  tHcSQU  *Im7  were 
fbnd  of  their  wives,  and  ji^aluus'of  the  honor  of  their  daughters*  Bui 
as  Booii  gs,  the  French  canoe,  a  nioiit  dreadful  alteration  took  place,  Ttie 
generals  and  comoisaariais  «xiorted  money  and  provisions  fwm  the 
tnliabitani.s,  the  soldiers  seduced  and  ravislied  llieir  wives  and  daiighfen^ 
and  they  airjoincd  in  insulting  their  saints^  their  beUef,  ai^  the  minis* 
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temof  thdr  reUgioiii  and  if  any  one  dared  to  leinoBeMe^.he 
t»rocf  hi  before  a  military  cominiastQii  and  shot  on  the  chafge  of  diiaf- 
iection  and  high  treason  against  liberty.  This  is  a  shoit  eqmftsaidiiitfk 
of  the  behaTioar  of  the  republican  armies  in  Italy  i  no  wonckr  thei^ 
thai  the  inhabitants  revolted  in  many  filaoes  and  revenged  themseWes 
im  fbeir  oppmson.  Had  they  succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of  tine 
country,  tMr  conduct^  like  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  later  times,  would 
tme  been  called  heroism  i  unfortunately  they  failed,  and  %vere  looked 
upon  as  iMUidittL  Carmapiola,  a  nice  little  town  to  the  south  of  Turiin, 
oather^tof  the  Po,  was  taken  and  ploDdered  by  the  French.  Mondovl, 
a  large  place  sitoaied  tether  south,  at  the  fboiof  theligorlui  Appen- 
nines,  oiade  a  knig  rqsistanee.  The  peasantry  of  the  country  arouiid,  a 
tftoot,  ^rit^d  race,  roae  to  the  nmnber  of  many  thousands,  and  kept  the 
French  at  bay  for  some  time,  but  the  Jacobin  narty  in  the  Ifown  who 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  contrived  to  di^trit»ate  to  Ihfs 
peasants  cartridges  made  of  adulterated  powder,  so  that  when  thqf 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  their  fire  had  no  efiect,  and  they  werp 
easily  defeated  and  massacred  as  usual.  The  invaders  then  entered 
Mundovi,  which  they  {Mtrtly  set  on  Are,  plundering,  ravagin|^,  and  mui^ 
dering  In  eveiy  direction.  There  Is  still  liviiMp  one  of  the  jacobin  lea- 
ders whose  wife  was  the  first  vktim  of  the  mnch  soldiery  $  she  was 
shot  while  looking  out  of  a  window  for  her  husband  whowaacomine 
along  with  them.  After  the  massacre,  these  lawless  ruflSans,  joined  by  au 
the  abandoned  charticters,  male  and  female,  that  collected  to  share  the 
filunder,  went  to  dance  pele  mele,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  abomina^ 
tions  in  the  sumoiuous  halls  of  the  fogitive  nobility,  and  ^hu  for  lionor 
of  the  goddess  or  reason.  «• 

Such  scenes  were  not  rare  in  Italy  at  that  time,  and  thosenativea  whp 
have  had  the  good  fbrttme  to  escape  the  stonii  will  hardly  credft  the 
account  of  these  horrors.  A  number  of  people  however  still  live  who 
witnessed  them,  and  who  relate  them  to  the  disgrace  of  the  perpetrators. 
•The  details  are  too  horrid  for  descriptton. 

Though  we  have  remarked  one  or  two  very  alight  inac- 
curacies of  fltatement,  and  think  the  author  rather  too  much 
devoted  to  party  interests,  we  would  recoinmend  his  letters 
as  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who  was  particularly  well 
qualified  for  the  iask  he  had  undertaken,  and  has  performed  it 
in  its  leading  points  with  accuracy  and  judgment.  We 
regret  that  oik  limiis  prevent  ns  from  entering  more  fully 
into  his  various  details ; '  but  will  glance  over  its  prlocipaJ 
topics,  and  then  bestow  our  remaining  space  on  a  subject  of 
interest  to  our  fair  readers. 

Oar  author  has  seldom  omitted  any  favorable  occasions 
of  describing  Italian  woihen,  theatres  and  literature.  Thea« 
trical  compositions  (except  the  opera,  the  genuine  chfld'  of 
Italian  soMibility)  are  for  ttia  most  part  neglected  by  them  ; 
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though  they  aoknowledge  the  excellence  of  Alfierfs  tragedies. 
But  general  literature,  which  for  many  years  seemed  nmch 
'on  the  decline,  is  now '  encouraged.  Tfieir  eDthnsiasai 
of  disposition  accords  with  the  alternate  fire  and  melancholy 
of  the  true  poet,  and  the  sweet  verses  of  the  '*  Gierass* 
lemme"  may  be  heard  from  the  gondolier* of  Venice  as  he 
plies  his  busy  oar.  Besides  Alfieri  they  have  many  excellent 
poets  of  the  present  day.  Lord  Byron*8  *^  Giaour"  iuw  beea 
translated  for  Italian  readers  by  Fellegrino  Roasi  ;  and 
Cesarotti  has  given  a  new  energy  to  the  Italian  langoage  by 
his  admired  translations  of  Ossian  and  the  Iliad. 

We  feel  convinced  the  length  of  the  following  extract  will 
be  excused  for  its  general  interest;  and  especially  oar  (air 
readers  will  peruse  with  pleasure  a  spirited  and  well-drawa 
description  of  the  Italian  remales — the  only  females,  perhaps 
on  the  continent,  who  can  cope  with  them  in  peraooal  at- 
tractions ;  but  to  whom  they  are  rendered  at  once  saperior 
in  the  eyes  of  every  true  lover  of  their,  sex  by  the  purity  of 
their  souls,  and  the  general  prudence  of  their  nctioas. 

.  "  Italy  and  England  are  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of 
female  l>eauty  than  any  other  country  fn  Europe.  But  the  Englnh  ao4 
the  Italian  beauties,  although  equally  interesting  are  very  difictrnl 
from  one  anotlier.  The  former  are  unrivalled  for  their  c(HQplexiiNi>. 
their'  bloom,  the  smoothness  and  mild  expression  of  their  fealnro, 
their  modest  carriage,  and  (he  cleanliness  of  tlieir  persons  and  dicsv; 
these  arc  qualities  whicJi  strike  every  foreigner  at  his  landing.  On  my 
first  arrival  in  England,  I  was  aslced  by  a  friend  how  I  liked  I  he  Emu 
glish  women,  to  which  I  replied  that  1  thought  them  all  handaMnr. 
This  is  the  first  impression  they  produce,  rhere  is  something  so  rmin, 
so  cbasic  about  them,  that  to  a  natiye  of  the  South  they  appear  ahucbt 
more  than  terrestrial.    They  looli      -     * 

«  With  eyes  so  pare,  that  fron  their  ray 
Dark  vies  would  torn  abaih'd  awaj ; 

Tct  filled  with  all  yonth'i  tweet  detires, 
Mioflins  the  noek  aad  vental  flrct 
or  other  worlds,  with  all  the  hUa 
The  fond  weak  tendemen  of  IIiIb.*' 

The  Italian  beatities  are  of  a  difierent  kind.  Their  features  are  more 
regular,  more  animated  $  Iheir  complexions  bear  the  maike  of  a  warmer 
sun,  and  their  eyes  seem  to  participate  of  its  fires;  their  i-arTiat;c  t> 
graceful  and  noble ;  they  have  generally  fine  figures ;  they  arc  not  in 
deed  angelic  forms,  tnit  they  are  earthly  Venubos.  It  has  lieen  supfioHti 
tlial  the  habitual  view  of  those  models  of  ideal  beauty,  the  Gretrk  sia- 

«  See  Lord  Byrdua  4(h  Canto  of  Childc  Harold. 
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tue9«  with  which  Italy  abounds,  wky  be  an  indireet  caoM  eondudn^ 
to  the  general  beauty  of  the  aex ;  bo  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  fine 
features  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Italian  fiur  have  a  great  infloenee 
u|ion  the  minds  of  young  artists,  and  thb  is  perhaps,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal i^easons,  why  Italy  has  so  long  CKoellecl  in  figure  painters.  A  hand-* 
some  female  countenance,  animated  by  the  expression  of  the  soul,  ia 
amcHig  the  finest  works  of  nature j  the  sight  of  it  elevates  the  mind  anrf 
kindles  the  spark  of  genius.  Raphael  took  the  models  of  his  charming 
Madonnas  from  nature:  Titiap,  Guido,  Caraccit  and  others,  derived' 
their  ideas  of  female  beauty  from  the  exquisite  countenances  so  frequent' 
in  their  native  country. 

in  the  north  of  Italy  women  are  taller  and  fairer  than  in  the  sooth, 
and  the  diflference  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  peasantry.  The  Tuscan 
country  girU  are  in  general  handsome  i  those  of  Lorabardy  and  Pied- 
mont are  more  homely,  but  still  ruddy,  heahhy,  and  gay ;  while  the 
female  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,' 
worn.oiu  by  a  life  of  toil  and  want.— scorched  by  a  burning  sun,  and 
laboring  under  the  influence  of  a  poisoned  atmosphere— sunk  in  igno- 
raoce»  apathy,  and  filth,  are  mostly  remarkable  for  their  pale  looks  and 
squalid  appearance;  yet,  even  amongst  them,  one  may  trace  the  fine 
contour  of  the  Italian  features,  and  a  vivid  expression  which  still  lingeri 
in  the  half-extipguished  ey$.  But  if  from  the  low  and  unhealthy  re« 
gions  of  the  manpima  one  proceeds  to  the  mountains  of  Abnizzo,  Sa- 
bina,  and  Umbria,  a  striking  difierenoe  b  immediately  pel'ceived  in  the 
women,  owing  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  wholesome  air,  and  the 
Italian  glance  and  the  Italian  bmile  are  expressed  on  every  countenance. 

With  respect  to  their  character,  the  Italian  women  have  several  qua- 
lities in  common  with  other  southern  females,  such  as  those  of  Spain' 
and  Greece.  Love,  is  the  predominating  passion  in  Italy  and  almost 
every  other  is  subservient  to  it  $  its  influence  and  power,  and  the  differ- 
ent shapes  in  which  i^  affects  its  votaries,  are  shewn  by  the  national 
|)oetry  and  songs,  in  which  sentiments  are  frequently  found,  that  to  a 
foreigner  seem  exaggerated,  but  which  are  perfectly  natural  to  the 
Italians.  Love  with  them  is  the  business  of  life;  it  is  the  source  of 
a(&ctran  or  hatred,  generosity  or  revenge,  of  joy  or  despair,  of  life  or 
death.  Young  and  old  submit  to  its  sway,  and  Ho  one  is  ashamed  to 
confess  himself  its  slave.  FaU  Camore  ?  chi  ^  la  nostra  innamorata  ?  are 
common  questions  in  Italy,  and  ordinary  topics  of  familiar  conver&ation* 
What  are  the  causes  of  this  universal  bias,  especially  among  women  ? 
Nature,  climate,  and  education  :  the  influence  of  the  first  two 'cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  observer  of  mankind,  and  that  of  the  last  is  very 
powerful  In  Italy ;  girls  from  their  infancy  are  in  a  manner  taught  to 
love,  the  books  that  are  put  into  their  hands  are  full  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion, which  forms  the  chief  interest  and  main  spring  of  all  their  |ioetry  $ 
they  ai«  unacquainted  with  those  more  serious  studies  which  strengthen 
the  miod  ;  their  piincipal  accomplishment  is  music,  and  they  learn  to 
breathe  their  half-suppressed  sighs,  in  singing  a  tender  canzone  accom- 
panied by  the  soft  tones  of  the  guitar.    Kept  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
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their  faMiitt  or  goMPdhait  tUtrrediPoai  the  hlereopfse  of  men,  their 
pr»ici|»l  mourcB  it  Ihe  haloongr,  ^ich  it  thrown  open  dnri^^  m  gf  eat 
|N|it  of  tlie  yen*  I  there  Ihey  paw  whdfe  hoovsj  irerkiiig  and  laokiogon 
at  the  9U»  limeat  the  peelpie  te  the  honsei  opposite,  or  at  thoK  who 
paseiaUieetKet^  there  tb^  often  nuke  aiM|iiaintaaee  wiiii  aame  j^ding 
naOf  andkeqp  a sorto£  nuts  diekgiie  with  hiea,  fiom  which  begiiu 
the  wl»le  dram  of  eaiirtthip  and  loire.  The  Famgglo  or  pnhlie  wilh. 
which»  in  qekmI  Italian  towns,  tahee  place  in  some  of  the  principal 
atreeta  on  Sondajfs  ond  other  hdiyday^  efierds^  Jfonng  women  a  gaoA 
oppoitiwiit|  of  seeing  and  of  beiag  seen.  The  Cono  at  Rome,  Thleio 
at  Naples,  Pwia  OnenUde  at  Milan,  /  Porltct  at  Turin,  Slreda  Ihm 
at  Gaaeva,.-  &e.  are  ril  fiunous  ^aees  Ibr  the  dtoplay  of  female  bennty; 

Dsrotion  and  love  are  closely  allied  in  an  Italian  woman.  A  rel%ian 
foil  of  roysteriesf  myriads  of  saints  of  both  sexes,  Whose  inn^es  are 
pidnted  in  the  churches  with  all  the  magieal  art  of  Raphael,  ihMo  and 
Correggio,  and  of  other  great  masteie,  hot,  above  all,  the  idei  of  the 
Viqpn,  that  mystical  being,  so  pore,  so  modest,  and  yet  so  lovdf  and 
ao  exalted ;  aU  these  spread  over  the  catholic  worship  a  kind  of  peeticsl 
charm  which  softens  the  heartaof  ItaMr  folhiwen,  exalts  their  ndnds, 
and  often  connects  sentiments  that  the  natives  of  colder  cHmalea,  and 
tiss  votarim  of  sects  move  ansterc/  wmdd  think  incompatible  with  one 
another.  The  charsder  of  Clemeatina  b  Gren^aon  is  Ibonded  on  na- 
turn  and  by  no  means  rare  amongst  Italian  frmalee.  When  deprived  of 
the  object  of  their  efleetions,  they  ihde  like  rosea  deprived  of  the  dew  of 
Heavenp  and  they  rssort  to  the  bosom  of  religion  as  the  only  oonaobtkm 
vidiieh  is  left  them  in  this  world.  They  embrace  filth  a  romantic  aidor 
the  monestie  life»  and  submit  wUlhigly  and  abnost  eheerfblly  to  ifi  pri. 
fiataons  and  tedkinsness  %  even  the  idea  of  dath  loses  its  tertots  for 
them,  and  they  see  in  the  next  world  an  asylum  of  bliss,  where,  fteed 
from  all  the  obstacles  created  bf  men  and  by  men's  kws,  iSbttf  wfll  join 
their  lovers  to  eternity^  and  when  they  will  say  with  the  poet  :-^ 

««  QiqmU  she Bwi 4a.BM  aea  aadlviso.'* 

This  exquisile  sensiblli^  of  the  Itsdan  women  is  generdly  allied  to  a 
cjertain  degree  of  the  melancholy  which  is  characteristic  of  ti»  natives  ef 
the  south,  and  which  makes  them  sometimeafeel  the  emptlncas  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  wish  for  the  more  eaalted  enjoynaents 
which  are  promised  to  us  in  the  next.  This  disposition  of  the  moMl — 
this  void  of  the  heart,  is  one  of  the  sources  by  which  nunneries  are  filled. 
Several  years  ago  a  Neapolitan  lady  of  tank,  rich  and  independent,  and 
ip  the  bloom  of  lile,  and  who  had  led  a  life  of  pleajaire,  and  mixed  in 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  assembled:  her  friends  one  day,  and  sJI^ 
entertaining  them  with  a  sumptuous  dinner,  retired  appsaently  lii  Ugh 
spirits.  An  hour  aGterwards,  having  ordered  her  capfiage,  she  drove  to 
the  convent  of  he  ErtmUe,  where,  after  dismlssii^  her  aCtttidants,  to 
whom  she  delivered  a  sealed  letter  for  her  brothers,  comnranicatii^  to 
them  her  final  resolution,  she  entered  the  gates  of  the  nunnery^  which,. 
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dosing  behind  her,  seponted  her  for  ever  from  the  world.    No  one 
knew  Ihe  reasons  which  led  her  to  this  straose  defermtnatkm. 

The  sketch  I  hare  attepiptcd  to  draw  of  Italian  women  may  appear 
fencifiil  and  romantic*  yet  I  can  asstire  my  reader  that  it  is  taken  from 
ActSj  though  I  by  no  means  intend  to  imjily  that  it  is  app1ica(ble  to  the 
generality.  I  have  represented  their  minds  in  a  state  of  exaltation  to 
which  the  females  of  this  coontry  have  certainly  a  natoral  tendency,  but 
which  is  more  or  less  develo|ied  according  to  circumstances.  This  dis-t 
position  generally  leads  many  of  them  out  of  the  regular  path,  it  is 
true,  yet  even  in  their  errors  there  is  often  a  spirit  of  generb&ity  which 
keeps  them  above  total  degradation.  There  ht  always  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment attending  passionate  feelings,  but  there  is  nothing  but  mean  base* 
ness  in  selfishness  and  vanity.  An  Italian  woman  when  led  on  by  pas^ 
slon  follows  blindly  the  dictate  of  her  heart ;  bhe  sacrifices  herself— -her 
reputation— -her  all— to  the  object  of  her  affection :  itomemhood  or  fame 
are  nothing  to  her,  and  if  she  meets  with  coldness  and  dereliction,  she 
ii  miserable  beyond  description.  We  may  blame,  but  at  the  same  time 
must  piiy  her,  and  leave  her  ftdlings  to  tlie  mercy  of  that  Being  who 
can  best  read  the  secrets  of  the  himian  heart. 

If  however  an  Italian  female  is  so  favored  by  circumstances  as  .to 
meet  with  a  wco'thy  object,  and  to  legitimate  hec  attachment,  then  she 
becomes  the  most  amiable  of  creatures.  .There  is  a  treasure  of  afivction 
in  her  heart,  her  looks  are  so  impassioned,  her  language  is- so  soff>  her 
ideas  so  glowing,  her  manners  so  engaging,  that  bhe  must>  actually  be 
a  blessing  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  her.  She  ^an  put 
up  with  any  inconvenience  and  privation,  and  will  cheerfully  follow  her 
husband  aJl  over  the  world.  The  Italian  wiHnen.  are  in  general  good- 
natured,  compassionate  and. kind;  they  are  naturally  gay,  iiiore  inclined 
to  smile  than  to  frown ;  like  pretty  children,  they  wish  to  be  amused  j; 
their  imderstandings  being,  little  cultivated,  they  want  something  la 
occupy  their  thoughts,  but  this  void  lasts  only  as  long  as  their  lieaita  are 
disengaged,  the  passion  of  love  changes  their  character,  and  they  he- 
come  serious,  thoughtful  and  melaoclioly.N 

The  southern  nations  are  more  inclined  to  enthusiasm  'than  those  of 
the  north  j  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  all  her  beauty,  that  kind  of 
listless  weariness  which  is  the  effect  of  climate,  nights  of  calm  and  love<« 
UnM>  the  little,  want  one  feels  for*  society  in  a  country  where  an  even* 
ing  walk  or  a  lounge  on  a  terrace  are  substituted  for  crowded  assemblies 
and  close  parties  j  all  these  render  solitude  agreeable,  and  solitude  pro- 
ducea  penaivcness  and  enthusiasm.  The  miud,  uninterrupted  by  the 
trifiing  cares  of  vanity  and  unfettered  by  the  shackles  of.  the  world,  has 
hxW  leisure  to  nurse  and  cherbh  one  single  idea,  one  remembrance^ 
which  by  degrees  becomes  an  essential  part  of  existence. 
.  To  those  wim  are  well  aequainti^d  with  Italy,  it  U  not  unknown  that 
Jtalijia  gicls,  notwithaianding  the  temptations  to^whlch  tbry  are  exc* 
poied,    cpine  to  tlie  jaupiial  altar  uasiKJtted  and^  unsullied.     A^  ifik 
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married  women,  the  custom  of  bavlug  a  paiUo  or  cavalier  Mervemit  (ibe 
jiame  of  cicisbeo  has  been  long  out  uf  fashion)|must  be  undersiood  aa 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities^  and  among  these  chiefly  to  the 
upper  classes.  The  bourgeois,  and  the  lower  people,  even  at  Genoa, 
%%hich  is  the  very  land  of  cicisbeism,  never  adopted  the  custom,  and 
husbands  and  wives  of  those  classes  live  in  as  good  domestic  understand- 
ing as  in  any  other  country.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
that  is  to  say,  the  three-fourths  of  Italians,  they  still  entertain  much 
res|)ect  for  marriage  vows  and  marriage  duties,  and  if  instances  occur 
of  their  breaking  them,  the  infraction  is  attended  with  as  much  dis- 
grace and  as  many  evil  consequences  as  in  any  transalpine  country* 
The  piovincial  husbands  retain  much  of  the  old  proverbial  jealousy  of 
the  Italians,  and  their  wives  shew  great  submission  and  respect  towards 
them.  In  this  respect  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  foreign  military 
has  in  a  great  measure  increased  the  corruption  j,  but  in  the  reomte 
and  moimtaiaous  provinces,  there  is  yet  a  gi:eat  deal  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity and  virtue.  In  the  Rivieie  of»Genoa,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
and  even  in  many  districts  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states  the 
people  are  simple,  virtuous,  and  religious ',  attached  to  their  govcn^ 
ments,  regular  in  iheir  conduct,  peaceful,  satisfied  and  happy. 

This-  account  must,  however,  be  received  with  many 
difTerent  modifications,  when  applied  to  the  ladies  of  the 
different  districts.  At  Naples  corpulence  seems  an  ap« 
pondage  of  beauty ;  among  the  Neapolitan  women  there  is 
less  beauty  and  less  soul,  less  energy  of  character  than  else- 
where ;  and  yet  Naples  may  in  one  respect  be  called  the 
paradise  of  women,  as  none,  young  or  old,  handsome  or 
ogly,  ever  want  admirers.  Their  manners  are  habitaally 
relaxed,  and  angels  alone  coold  remain  pure  in  such  an 
afmosphere  of  corruption.  The  Sicilian  fair,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  their  passions  are  equally  strong,  are  possessed 
of  a  great  share  of  feeling  aud  enthusiasm. 

Their  national  songs  are  ftill  6f  pathos  and  tenderness  ;  their  pss* 
torals  breathe  the  fire  of  real  aflfectiun  exalted  by  a  burning  imaginaiion. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  at^Naples.  The  gallantry  of  the  Siri' 
liaQS  rather  resembles  thi^t  of  the  polished  Athenians  ;  the  gallantry  of 
the  Neapolitans  is  more  like  (hat  of  the  Asiatics.  The  Sicttiun  women 
are  bewitching  dangerous  creatures  susceptible  of  all  the  tenderness* 
the  sc]f-devotedncs3,  and  the  madness  of  love  :  there  is  often  a  romantic 
generosity  in  them,  and  they  arc  capable  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  fur 
the  object  of  their  attachment. 

The  Genoei^e  womeif)  are  represented  ns  among  the  handsom- 
est of  Italy, and  their  drc^^s  is  well  calculated  to  increafe  the 
efi'ect  of  their  charms.  Our  author  i^ys  he  has  often  ad* 
mired  ip  the  streets  of  Genoa  countcuunces  not  inferior  to 
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Ihe  iSoe  models  of  art  left  to  as  by  the  Greek  scalptors,  or 
to  the  eochanting  productions  of  Raphael  and  Correggio. 
Often  Jiave  they  recalled  to  his  memory 

One  of  ihott  form  which  flit  bj  as  wlMn  w« 

Are  yooBf ,  and  flz  oor  eye*  on  erer j  lace ; 

Ab4  oh !  the  lareliani  at  timei  we  we 

In  moiaentary  ftidinge,  tbe  toft  prace. 

The  yoolh,  the  blooiBy  the  beaaty,  which  •gree 

In  many  a  namelew  being  we  retrace, 

WhoM  coforee  and  home  we  know  not,  nor  diall  know 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  leen  no  more  lielov**' 

But  the  minds  of  the  Genoese  women  are  uncnitivated, 
and  their  finest  feelings  eorropted  by  the  deficiency  of  their 
education  and  the  inflnenoe  of  bad  example.  Marriage  is 
sometimes  matter  of  brokei^ge,  and  people  who  have 
poeket-books  filled  with  the  names  of  all  marriageable  girls, 
go  about,  endeavouring  to  arrange  connections;  if  they 
succeed,  they  get  a  commission  of  two  or  three  per  cent* 
upon  the  portion.  This  disgraceful  though  curious  trait  we 
take  on  our  author's  credit,  bat  fear  the  picture  is  too  highly 
drawn. 

In  his  general  descriptions  our  author  is  decidedly^  and 
deservedly  unlavorable  to  the  Neapolitans,  while  the 
Florentines  seem  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  his  estimation* 
He  remarks  the  deteriorating  influence  of  climate  as  you 
go  farther  south,  until  *<  the  buman  race  is  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert,**  and  attributes  the  misery  of  the  Neapolitans, 
00  which  he  very  fully  enlarges,  to  the  mingled  superstitioqi 
and  debauchery  that  prevails  among  them. 

In  his  description  of  Naples,  he  notices  an  institutioa 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Europe — **  the  Chinese 
eoUege,  where  yonng  natives  of  China  are  brought  up  for 
the  ecc4€siastiQal  profession,  to  return  afterwards  to  their 
country  to  propagate  the  christian  religion/'  However 
the  intention  may  accord  with  oor  feelings,  we  cannot 
much  approve  of  the  plan  by  which  the  College  is  provided 
with  members.  The  Chinese  youth  are  smuggled  from  their 
country  by  the  missionaries,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen. 

Our  author's  description  of  this  college,  i»  interesting 
and  affecting.    We  extract  from  it  a  few  lines. 

There  are  now  six  Chinese  in  the  college,  one  of  them  is  insane,  and 
another  blind.  1  had  a  pretty  long  conversation  in  Italian  with  the  lat- 
ter who  appeared  a  ycry  sensible  man.  and  superior  to  the  otheis  j  his 
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address  was  genteel  and  prepossessing,  bis  dispcMition  appeared  easy 
and  obliging,  his  answers  to  my  questions  were  appropriaf  e^  and  be 
shewed  himself  well  informed  of  European  affairs.  I  underatnod  after- 
wards from  one  of  the  attendants,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Mandarin 
of  rank,  of  Pekin.  He  said  that  hb  voyage  fVom  Macao  to  Lisbon  had 
lasted  nine  months,  that  the  vessel  was  a  very  long  time  in  passing  the 
straits  of  Malacca  i  tbat  his  sight  suffered  severely  during  the  voyage, 
and  that  latterly  he  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  it  entirely.  He  can- 
not therefore  return  to  China  ;  he  will  nevei  see  again  his  country,  hk 
home  or  his  kindred  j  he  will  die  in  a  foreign  land,  unknown  and  u* 
mourned  ;  he  cannot  even  aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  nor  can 
he  pursue  the  accomplishment  of  his  apostolic  duties }  his  career  is 
closed  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Hard  is  his  ftite,  indeed  !  and  thn 
man  in  his  own  country,  might  be  perhaps  now  enjoyhog  wealth,  honor, 
and  happiness.  Still  he  did  not  seem  dissatisfied  ;  be  was  cheerfol  and 
resigned  to  his  lot  ;  he  s|X)ke  of  his  country  with  calm  resignation 

*  *  *  1  felt  towards  him  that  sympathy  which  approximates  all  per* 
isons  of  feeling,  whatever  be  the  spot  of  their  birth.' 

We  cannot  but  admire  such  reflections  as  these* 

* 

*  Some  years  ago  1  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  in  my  jonmey  te 
that  capital  I  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  I  had  jnat  left 
Italy,  and  had  recently  visited  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  I  was  struck 
.with  the  resemblance-  of  the  appearance  of  the  two  count riea.  Those 
two  rivals  who  fought  so  long  and  so  desperately  for  the  em|nra  of  the 
world  are  both  now  sunk  in  the  midst  of  solitude  and  of  deaolatioii.— 
The  immediate  territory  of  each  is  a  cheerless  waste,  the  roads  are  de- 
seited,  the  aquedticts  of  both  are  in  ruins.  Rome  that  triumphed  at 
last  rears  op  her  head  yet  from  her  sacred  hills,  but  the  pl»ns  of  Lati* 
nm  are  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  silence  reigns  around  the  eternal 
walls,  and  death  has  marked  the  whole  region  with  its  seaU    The  lot 

pi  Gailhage  has  been  still  more  severe  }  no  remains  of  that  once  grett 
city  apijear  above  the  earth  ;  the  hill  of  Byrsa  is  unoccupied,  the  port 
is  filled  up,  and  the  heedless  Moslem  has  converted  part  of  tlie  adjacent 
^rotmd  into-a  vast  church-yard,  an  appropriate  employment  for  the 
soil  of  Carthage  !  The  only  person  1  met  In  those  solitodea  was  an 
old  Moorish  woman  who  sat  upon  a  tomb-stone  reciting  venes  of  the 
Koran  and  begging  alms  of  us  travellers. 

The  beauty  of  the  foUowing  extract  will  also  plead  oar 
pardon  for  its  Insertion. 

The  wind  fell  again  in  the  evening,  and  after  such  another  beautiful 
night  as  the  one  preceding  we  steered  next  morning  with  light  winds 
from  the  westward,  towards  the  Genoese  coast,  hoping  to  fall  in  there 
with  the  land  breeze  with  which  to  ptirsue  our  regular  course.  As  we 
advanced  to  the  north,  the  Appennines  of  the  Riviera  dl  Ponente  rose  to 
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view,  backed  by  the  anowy  Alps  of  Piedmont.  A  clear  atmosphere 
added  to  the  effect  of  that  impreaaive  scene.  Those  icy  summits,  that 
eternal  barrier  which  nature  seems  to  have  set  up  to  screen  her  fkyorite 
l?arden»  Italy,  from  the  rude  northern  blasts,  and  from  .the  still  ruder 
hand  of  the  foreign  invader,  that  barrier,  whiph  so  often  has  proved  in- 
effectual against  mad  ambition  and  lawless  cupidity,  has  been  of  ]ate» 
thoroughly  rent,  not  by  a  foreigner,  but  by  an  Italian.  It  was  there, 
on  those  snow-capped  Alps  of  Mondovi,  in  the  fiuned  defies  of  Mon- 
tenottl  and  under  the  ramparts  of  Ceva,  that  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
his  revolutionary  bands,  first  tried  his  military  skill ;  there  he  first  pul 
his  lips  to  the  maddening  cup  of  ambition,  which  he  afterwards 
quaffed  to  the  very  dregs  ;  there  fortune's  deceilfiil  smiles,  first  encou- 
raged him  in  the  brilliant  and  bloody  career  which  led  him  to  the  first 
throne  of  Europe,  and  thence  to  exile  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic !  and  it  was  on  Ms  maternal  country,  Italy,  loi«ly,'  harmless 
and  prostrate,  that  he  cruelly  tried  the  first  experiment  t  lll-feited 
land  whose  sons  are  either  incapable  of  defending  thee,  or  if  endowed 
with  nobler  spirit,  torn  the  very  gift  to  thy  destruction  !  Th^  idea  of 
that  strange  man,  the  wonder  and  the  riddle  of  our  age,  led  me  to  an 
approximation,  which  was  singularly  favored  by  the  situation  in 
which  I  then  was  ;  I  saw  on  one  side,  Corsica,  the  land  of  his  birth 
-*^>n  the  other,  Italy,  the  scene  of  his  military  exploits,  and  further  off, 
France,  his  adopted  country,  which  he  raised  to  the  summit  of 
glory  to  plunge  her  again  into  humiliation  and  woe.  It  was  perhaps 
in  Q>rsica  that  the  happiest  part  of  his  lifie  was  spent,  never  to  re- 
turn ;  there  ha  spent  in  peace  and  innocence  his  lx)yish  years,  unaware 
of  his  singular  destiny.  Happy  had  he  never  trespassed  the  .boundaries 
of  hia  native  land  !«— 

We  will  conclude  this  interesting  subject  in  our  author's 
words. 

Adieu  thou  land  of  recoUectk>ns,  land  of  beauty  and  of  fimcy ;  fm 
Italy,  adieu !  although  fjedlen,  like  thy  sister  Greece,  still  thou  art  lovely, 
as  the  cold  marble  sculptured  on  the  tomb  of  departed  beauty. 


New  Fieimv  qf  Dnbikh  eMtpreJkcntftey  a  histarjf  of  ths  etff ,  im  aceuraU  aeeomni 
qf  ii9  vttHom  ettabUshmunis  and  imUUuHom,  4md  a  eorreei  dueHpiton  tff  uU 
ike  pmbUe  edifices  eonneeted  wUh  Iton;  with  an  appemdix,  eonUimlmg  eee&rml 
mnfui  tabUe :  forming  a  eompieie  guide  to  tvetg  thing  u$^  and  interesting  in  the 
Irish  metropolis;  iUuntrated  bg  a  large  map  qf  the  eitg  and  fiftg-Mst  views  of 
pmbUe  baildings,  lfe»  and  eoUeeted  from  awfAeniie  doevmenls  and  personal 
inspection^   bg  John  James  JWGregor,  anther  of  the  Historg  of  the  French 

reoolntien* 

Snblio,  C.  p.  Arclier,  18SI. 


That  the  second  city  of  the  British  dominions  should  until 
now  have  been  without  any  adequate  guide  for  the  curio«ity 
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of  visitors  must  seem  strange  to  all  who  have  been  assisted 
by  the  pictures  of  Loodoa  and  Paris*  and  other  works  of 
the  same  natufe.  The  want  of  a  descriptton  of  DuUio, 
whose  sise  would  render  it  portable^  and  wboae  cheapness 
wovld  affoid  an  easf  aooess  to  its  pagee  by  increaaing  the 
facility  of  psHHBhase,  opeiped  a  fair -field  fbr  apecalatioo. 
This  WHS  peroeivvd  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Deas,  from 
whom,  we  believe,  the  design  of  the  present  work  derives 
its  origin ;  hot  when  we  h^  heard  the  first  rnmor  of  its 
publication,  we  conld  scarcely  rest/ain  our  surprise  at  the 
task  having  been  given  to  an  xnhahitant  of  Waterford^  while 
there  are  so  many  natives  of  Doblin,  fully  qualified  for  it 
by  long  residence  and  intimate  aequaintaace  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  city.  Mr«  Wright -who  aBsieted  ia  the 
cjMiipilation  of  the  History  of  Dnblin — Mr.  O^ReiUy^ 
assistajit  secretary  of  the  Ibertio  Celtic  society — and  others 
iflfimediately  occurred  to  na  as  more  ftt  for  the  office^  aed 
associations,  almost  peculiarly  Scottish,  were  mentally 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  partiafity ;  but  Mr.  M'Gr^por 
by  his  faithful  and  able  execution  of  bis  work,  has  given  ns 
a  more  satisfactory  excuse,  and  fully  justified  the  choice  by 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  materials,  and  the 
lacid  manner  in  which  he  has  arranged  them*  For  any 
task  that  requires  diltgence  and  ability,  it  would  be  difllealt 
to  find  a  more  eflBcient  candidate. 

Yet  we  would  suggest  to  this  gentleman  a  friendly  remark, 
that  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  future  labors. 
We  have  already*  given  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  his 
historioat  cotaf  oaltkNi,  and  wonld  rather  lie  had  deditted 
an  'Office,  which,  however  lucrative,  is  almost  nnwortfay 
of  bim-o^n  eSce,  whose  very  nature  predades  all  orlginri 
remark,  and  whose  execution,  where  the  antlquitiee  of 
Dublin  have  been  so  ably  developed  by  Whitelaw,  Walsh 
and  Wright,  must  consist  either  in  imitatioii  or  transcrip- 
tion,  or  at  the  most  in  cold  descriptions  of  baSdiogS  and 
kistltatio&s — asere  dates  and  measnremeots.  We  mx^  mmnrj 
that  any  cause  could  hiduce  him  to  relinquish  fbr  a  moment 
his  more  noble  undertaking* 

As  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  much  mora  than 
accuracy  and  grammatical  correctness  in  the  pages  of  this 
work,  we  sat  down  to  their  examination  with  minds  divested 
of  every  remembrance  of  Mr.  McGregor's  former  publication 
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that  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  present ;  but  od  some  topics 
we  were  elad  to  find  tbat  the  intended  size  of  his  volume 
allowed  him  to  indulge  bis  reflectionsy  and  we  often 
acknowledged  with  pleasure  the  distinction  that  might  be 
drawn  between  the  dull  details  of  the  compiier»  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  man  of  genius.  His  title-page,  which  we 
have  adopted  as  the  beading  of  this  article,  is  attractive, 
and  embraces  almost  every  subject  on  which  he  afterwards 
enlarges. 

The  History  of  Dublin  is  succinct  but  interesting ;  no  ci« 
tlzens  in  the  world,  perhaps,  have  been  so  generally  ignorant 
of  the  changes  their  city  has  undergone  or  the  remarkable 
events  which  have  occurred  within  its  precincts,  as  those  of 
Dublin  ;  but  the  circulation  of  this  volume  will  enable  every 
oiliien  in  some  degree  to  satisfy  his  rational  curiosity.  Mr« 
McGregor  first  notices  the  probable  etymology  of  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  then  briefly  traces  Its  history  through  its 
most  interesting  periods.  The  early  conversion  of  the  Irish 
to  Christianity — the  arrival  of  the  Danes — ^tbe  conflicts  be- 
tween them  and  the  Irish — and  their  expulsion,  are  each 
passed  over  with  brevity ;  but  from  the  invasion  of  the 
English,  his  details  are  more  diffuse — particularly  those  re- 
lative to  the  first  English  settlers.  The  various  events  which 
took  place  in  the  city  between  that  period  and  the  revoluUon 
of  1689  are  noticed  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  city,  continued  to 
the  present  year,  **  with  a  notice  of  the  foundation  of  those 
numerous  institutions  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the 
Irish  metropolis,'*  conclude  the  History. 

This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  ancient  and  modern 
Dublin.  The  ecclesiastical  history  embraces  the  foundations 
of  "the  several  churches,  chapels,  abbies  and  cathedrals— a 
part  for  which  we  believe  Mr.  McGregor  is  indebted  to  the 
antiquarian  research  of  Mr.  O'Reilly,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
be  probably  alludes  in  his  dedication. 

Mr.  M^Gregor^s  statements  are  correct,  with  one  or  two 
very  trifling  exceptions.  He  supposes  the  eight  bridges  over 
the  Lifiey  to  be  seen  at  once  from  Carlisle  bridge,  not  al- 
lowing for  the  bend  of  the  river ;  and  terminates  his  prospect 
with  the  Wellington  testimonial,  an  object  altogether  invisible 
from  the  place  of  observation.  Such  inaccuracies  are,  how- 
ever, too  trivial  to  take  away  from  the  standing  merit  of  the 
work. 

In  bis  views  of  public  buildings  (which,  by  the  bye,  amount 
only  to  fifty  five)  he  has  not  we  are  confident  cousrultcd  his 
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own  taste.  Two  plates  are  given,  each  the  full  size  of  hb 
paper,  to  the  Feinaglian  school — a  mere  priTate  home- 
while  the  views  of  the  Bank,  the  Castom-honse,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  other  buildings,  deservedly  the  honor  of  oar 
city,  are  confined  to  one-fourth  of  that  size.  This  seems  so 
contrary  to  the  publisher's  Interests,  that  we  can  scarcelj 
suppose  it  done  except  at  the  express  desire  of  this  adveriisiag 
establishment 

On  the  whole  our  opinion  6f  the  work  is  highly  fiivorable. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  materials  from  whence  Mr.  McGregor 
compiled  the  work,  and  of  the  information  conveyed  in  lui 
pages,  we  wilt  close  our  notice  with  an  extract. 

Stanihunit,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  left  us  a  cotmhi 
account  of  Dublin,  and  its  principle  streets  and  edifices,  lirom  which  «• 
shall  liere,  give  some  extracts:  ''Christ  cbiiich/*  says  this  writer. 
"  otherwise  naaied  Eccle$ia  Sanekt  Tr'mitatis,  a  cathedral!  church,  the 
ancient  est  that  I  can  find  recorded  of  ail  the  churches  now  stanling 
in  Dublin.  I  take  it  to  have  been  builded,  if  not  in  Avellanos's  limt, 
yet  8000  after  by  the  Danes.  The  building  of  which  was  both  reiaired 
and  enlarged  by  Chrittus  prince  of  Dublin,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Donat  the  biiihop,  and  suone  after  the  conquest  it  hath  been  mock 
beautified  by  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Strongbow  the  £rle  of  Pembroke, 
who  with  his  sonne  is  in,  the  bodie  of  the  ciMircb  intoomed..  Tlie  chsfr 
pell  that  standeih  in  the  chore  comnKmlie  called  the  new  chappdl,  wai 
builded  by  Gerald  Fitz-Tbomas»  Erie  of  Kildare,  in  the  year  of  iwv 
Lord  1520,  where  he  is  intoomed, 

"  Saint  Patricke*s  church,  a  cathedrall  chureh«  indued  with  notahle 
livings,  and  divers  fieit  benefices,  it  h^ih  a  chapcll  at  the  north  doorc 
which  is  called  the  paroch  church.  This  church  was  founded  by  the 
famous  and  wortliie  prelate  John  Cuainiin«  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 197.  This  foundation  was  greatlie  advanced  by  the  liberaliiia  of  iua; 
John.  There  hath  risen  a  great  contention  between  this  cliurch  and 
Christ's  church,  for  antiquitie,  wherein  doubtlesse  Saint  Patricke'schuich 
ought  to  give  place,  anlesse  they  have  further  matter  to  shew,  and  better 
reasons  to  build  upon  than  their  foundationt,  in  which  this  church  ii 
by  manie  yeares  inferior  to  the  other.  Saint  Nicholas,  Saint  Miehaell, 
Saint  Verberoese  or  Saint  Werburgh,  (o  eallcd  of  a  Cheshire  ▼irgioe. 
The  citizens  of  Chester  founded  this  chuvch,  with  two  chapfiells  ihercio 
annexed  i  the  one  called  Our  Indies  chappell,  the  other  Saint  MartJo*s 
chappell.  'Ibis  church  with  a  great  part  of  the  citie  was  bumrd  in 
ISOl  :  but  again  by  the  paroceians  re-edified.  St.  John  the  Evangc* 
list.  Saint  Audeon  which  is  corruptly  oalled  Saint  Ouen  or  Oweo  :  bis 
least  is  solemnized  the  fourteenth' of  Augu&t.  Ilic  paroch  of  this 
church  is  accounted  the  best  in  Dublin,  for  that  the  greater  number  uf 
the  aldermen  and  the  wurshii^s  of  the  citie  arc  dcmuarant  in  the  patoch. 
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"  Saiot  TiuUocke  noyr  profoned.  In  this  church  in  old  lime  the  fa*< 
milie.  of.lbe  Fitz-Simooa  was  for  the  moit  part  buried,  llie  parish 
wis  meared  from  the  Crane-castell,  to  the  tishambleSf  called  the  Cock^ 
kill,  with  PireatonVinnes  and  the  lane  thereto  adjoining,  which  scope  is 
mom  united  to  St  John's  Paroch.  Saint  Michan  or  Mighan,  Saint 
James;  his  feast  is  cdebrated  on  the  five  and  twentieth  of  Jiilie>  on 
which  daie  in  ancient  time  was  there  a  worthie  faire  kept  at  Dublin, 
continuing  six  daies,  to  which  resorted  divers  merchants,  as  well  from 
Ki^land  as  from  France  and  Flanders.  And  they  affi>rded  their  wares 
90  dog-cheep,  in  respect  of  the  citie  merchants,  that  the  contrie  was 
sufficieiitiie  stored  yeare  by  yeare,  by  strangers,  and  the  citte  merchants 
Bol  uttering  their  wares,  but  to  such  as  had  not  readie  chinkes,  and 
thereupon  forced  to  run  upon  the  score,  were  verie  much  impove- 
riahed.  Whaicfore  partlie  through  the  canvasing  of  the  lowne  mer« 
ch—ta,  and  partlie  by  the  walking  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  being 
wooed  upon  by  maaie  gaie  glosed  promises,  by  plaieing  bopeepe  to  bear 
themselves  overlie  in  the  matter,  that  fiamous  mart  was  supprrst,  and 
fldi  former  saUe  whollie  abandoned.  Yet  for  a  memorial  of  this  notable 
liatre,  a  few  cottages,  booths  and  alepoles,  are  pitched  at  Saint  J4mes*8 
fgaAt* .  Saint  Miebaell  of  Poules  alias  Paules,  Saint  Brigide,  Saint  Ke*- 
i^in'e,  Saint  Peter,  de  numU,  or  upon  the  hill,  appendant  to  Saint  Pa- 
tricke*s church.  Saint  Stephen ;  this  was  erected  for  an  hospit'all  for  fioore, 
iame,  and  impotent  lazars,  where  they  abide  to  this  daie,  although  not 
so  such  cl>ast  or  si^cereuMse,  as  the  foundcn  will  was  upon  the  crec- 
tioo  thereof.  The  maior  with  his  brethren  on  Saint  Stephen's  daie 
Xa^idi  is  one  of  their  station  dales)  rep^eth  thither,  and  doth  ofivr. 
Saint  Andrew  now  profsned. 

,*f  7he  names  of  the  streets,  bridges,  lanes^  and  other  notorious  places 
in  Dublin.  , 

'^  The  Dammes^treet,  the  Castle-street  stretching  to  the  pillorie.  Saint 
VerberosseVstxeet,  Saint  John-street,  alias  Fish-shamble-street,  Skin- 
neta-TOW  reaching  from  the  pillorie  to  the  wall,  to  hold  and  grapple 
iiotea  wlthaK  Saint  Verberosse's-lane  up  to  Saint  Nicholas*s*street  now 
inclosed  :  Saint  Mtchaeil's  laiie  beginning  at  Saint  MichaeHVpipc,  Satat 
J&hn's-lane,  Ram*lane,  alias  the  School-house,  Saint  Audeon*s*lane,  Key- 
aer's  lane.  This  lane  is  steepe  and  slipperie,  in  which  otherwise  they 
that  make  more  haste  thangood  speede,  cbinke  their  bums  to  the  stones, 
and  the  ruder  aort  whether  it  be  through  corruption  of  siieech,  or  fur  that 
they  give  it  a  nick-name,  oommonlie  term  it  not  more  honielie  than « rulir, 
Kiss-« — lane.  RochelMane  alias  Backe-lane,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Fisllambles,  theCook€#8treet*lane,Frap|iei-lane,Giglote-hill,  Maria-lane 
Saint  Tullockes-lane,  Scarlet-lane,  alias  Isoud's-lauo,  Saint  Piilcher's- 
lane.  Saint  Kevin's-lane,  the  Whitefriars-lane,  Saint  Stephen*i-lane, 
the  Hog's-lane,  the  Sea-lane,  Saint  George*s-lane,  where  in  old  time 
were  builded  diverse  old  and  auncient  monuments.  And  asaninscarcher 
ol^  antiquities  may  (by  the  view  there  to  be  tak(;n)  cunjecturci  the  Ik'U 
tcr  port  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  should  seem  to  have  stretched  that 
Wale.    But  the  inhabitaiits  being  dailie  and  hourlie  molested  aod 
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preided  by  their  prolling  moantaine  neighbottrf,  were  fbroed  to  iuftr 
their  buildings  to  hW  in  decaie^  and  embaied  tbeoMtlfcs  witlu  tba 
cltie  walls. 

"  Among  other  inonainents  there  is  a  plaee  in  thai  lidM  cded  mm 

CoiletS'innes,  which  in  old  times  was  the  Eicacar,  or  Bkoliekcr.  Whadi 

should  implle  that  the  prince's  court  would  not  have  tieenc  kept 

unless  the  place  had  been  taken  to  be  cocksure.    But  in  fine,  k  fett 

contrarie.    For  the  baron  sitting  there  solemnlie,  and  as  it 

retchleslie,  the  Irish  espieing  the  opportunities  lUshed  into  the 

in  plumps,  where  surprizing  the  tlnweaponed  multitude,   thejr 

mitted  horrible  slaughters  by  sparing  none  that  came  tinder  tkeirdittt: 

and  withall  as  far  as  their  Scarborough  leasure  could  serFetbesi,  tk^ 

ransacked  the  prince's  treasure,  upon  whieh  mishap  tlie  EKckcker  was 

from  thence  removed.    There  hath  beene  aiso  in  that  lane  a  thaniflf, 

dedicated  to  Saint  George,  likelie  to  have  beene  founded  by  aeoie  ^rar- 

thie  knighte  of  the  garter.    The  mtior  with  his  brethren  wea  ecct 

tomed  with  great  triumphs  and  pageants  yearlie,  on  Saint  Gceq^'s 

dale,  to  repaire  to  that  chappell  and  there  to  €€er.  This  chappell  kalk 

beene  of  late  razed,  and  the  stones  thereof  by  the  consent  of  tke  aa. 

vcmblie,  turned  to  a  common  oven,  converting  the  auncient 

of  a  doutie,  adventurous,  and  holie  knight,  to  the  oolerake 

of  a  puf-loafe  baker.    The  great  bridge  going  to  Ostmantowne, 

Nicholas's  bridge,  the  Pbulegate  bridge,  repaired  by  Nicholas  StanilNin* 

about  the  yeare  one  thousand  five  hundred  forty  and  foore,  the  CIteBtiil 

'bridge,  and  Saint  James's  bridge. 

''  The  Casttll  of  Dublin  was  builded  by  Henry  Loimdrea,  (aene  tkne 
Archb^hop  of  Dublin  and  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,)  about  tke  ycaae  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twentie :  this  caftill  hath  be- 
side the  gate  house  foure  goodlie  and  substantial!  towers^  of  whick  one 
of  them  is  named  Berniingham's  tower,  whether  it  weie  that  one  of 
'  the  Bemringhams  did  enlarge  the  building  thereof,  or  eke  that  ke  was 
longe  in  duresse  in  that  towere.  This  castill  hath  beene  of  tete  aonck 
beautified  with  sundrie  and  gorgtous  building  in  the  time o£ Sir  Henrie 
'  ^idneie,  sometimes  lord  deputic  of  Ireland. 

*'  There  standetb  neare  the  ca^f  ill  over  against  a  void  roome  ealled 
Preston's-innes,  a  tower,  named  Isotid's-tower.  it  took  the  naase  of 
la  Beale  Isoud,  daughter  to  Anguish  King  of  Ireland.  It  aeenetk  to 
have  beene  a  castill  of  pleasure  for  the  kings  to  recreate  theraeelvca 
therein.  Which  was  not  unlike,  considering  that  a  ineaner  tower 
might  serve  such  single  soulc  kings  ss  were  at  those  daies  in  IreiaBd. 
There  u  a  viUage  hard  by  Dublin  called  of  the  said  la  fieale>  Cba|ipeil 
'  Isoud. 

"  Saint  Pulchre's,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  House,  aswell  pl< 
saritlie  sited  as  gorgiuuslic  builded.  Some  hold  opinion,  that  the 
tifuller  part  of  this  house  was,  of  set  purpose,  fired  by  an  Archbtshop, 
to  ihe  end  the  Governors,  (which  for  the  more  part  late  tliere,)  skould 
not  have  a  good  lilting  to  the  house;  nut  fiu:  disagreeing  horn  the 
policitt  that  1  heard  a  nobleman  tell  he  uscd^  who,  having^a  surpassiag 


good  horse,  and  such  a  one  as  over.ran«  in  a  set  race,  other  choice 
horses,  did  bob-tail  him  upoa  his  return  to  the  stable,  l^ast  anie  of  his 
friends  casting  a  fentasie  to  the  beast,  should  crave  him.  The  nobleman 
being  so  bountifiiUie  given«  as  that  of  liberalitie,  he  could  not,  and  of 
discretion,  he  would  not  seeme  to  give  his  friend  the  repulse  in  a  more 
weightie  request  than  that  were* 

"  Saint  Stephan's  Greene,  Hoggin  Greene,  the  Steine  Ostmantowne 
Greene.  In  the  further  end  of  tnis  field  is  (here  a  hole,  commonlio 
called  Scaldbrother*s  hole,  a  labyrinth  reaching  two  ^hole  miles  under 
the  earth.  This  hole  was,  in  old  time,  frequented  by  a  notorious 
thiefe,  named  Scaldbxotfaer,  wherein  he  would  hide  all  the  bag  and 
baggage  that  he  could  pilfiqr.  The  varkt  was  so  swift  on  foot,  as  he  hath 
eft-soones  out-run  the  swiftest  and  lustiest  young  men  in  all  Ostman- 
towne, maugr  their  heads,  bearing  a  pot  or  pan  of  theirs  on  his  shoulders 
to  his  den.  And  now  and  then,  in  derisioQ  of  such  as  pursued  him, 
he  would  take  his  course  directlie  under  the  gallows,  which  standeth 
verie  nigh  his  cave,  (a  fitt  eigne  for  such  an  tniie,)  and  so  being 
shrowded  within  his  lodge,  he  reckoned  on  himsdif  cocksure,  none 
being  found  so  bardie  as  would  adventure  to  intangle  himself  within  so 
intricat  a  maze.  .But,  as  the  pitcher  that  goeth  often  to  the  water, 
commeth  at  lenth  home  broken,  so  this  l«istie  youth  would  not  surcaase 
from  open  catching,  and  privie  prolling,  till  time  he  was,  by  certaine 
gaping  groomes  that  lay  in  wait  for  him,  intereeptedi  fleeing  .towards 
his  couche,  having>  on  his  apprehension,  no  more  wrong  done  him, 
than  that  he  was  not  sooner  hanged  on  that  gallows^  through  which, 
in  his  youth  and  joliticy  he  was  wont  to  run. 


^  Neere  to  the  citie  of  Dublin  are  the  four  ancient  manors  annexed 
to  the  crowne,  which  are  named  to. this  dai^lhe  king's  land,  to  wit, 
Newcastell,  Massagard,  £schire,  and  Cramlia.  The  manor  of  Crumlin, 
paieth  a  greater  cheefe  rent  to  the  prince  than  anie  of  the  other  three, 
which  procMdeth  of  this.  The  seneschall  being  offended  with  the  te- 
nants for  their  misdemeanor,  took  them  up  verie  sharplie  in  the  court, 
and  with  rough  and  minatorie  speeches  b^ian  to  menace  them.  The 
lobbish  and  desperat  clobberiousaesse,  taking  the  matter  in  dudgeon, 
made  no  more  words»  but  knockt  their  seneschal!  on  the  costard,  and 
left  him  there  spralling  on  the  grpund  for  dead.  For  which  detesuble 
murther  their  rent  was  inhansed/  and  they  paie  lo  this  daie  nine  pence 
an  acre,  which  il  douUe  to  anie  of  the  other  three  manors." 
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Thb  voice  is  mute  in  Alta*s  towen» 
Its  silent  halls  and  lonely  bowers ; 
The  voice  is  mute— and  many  a  day 
Of  cold  neglect  bath  past  away» 
Since  in  its  courts  the  gladsome  sound 
Of  miuic  woke  the  eclK»es  round ; 
Or  trumpet  shrill,  or  martial  strain^ 
Resounded  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Where  once,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  pride» 
The  Moorish  squadrons  fought  and  died ; 
What  time  the  Spanish  warriors  gave 
Their  banners  to  the  land  and  ivave. 
Bade  Andalusia's,  valleys  ring 
With  warfiu-e's  shouts««-«nd,  gathering 
On  the  Morena's  lofty  brow« 
Looked  proudly  on  the  foe  below !  . 

Those  days  are  past — ^and  with  them  all 

Tliat  memory  wishes  to  recall  i 

Yet  oft  will  darker  thoughts  intrude 

Upon  the  mind's  deep  solitude. 

Awakening  scenes  ot  other  times* 

Of  man's  caprice,  hb  woes,  or  crimes. 

For  oft  we  see  through  ev'ry  stage 

Of  man's  eventful  pilgrimage, 

llie  same  deep  stains  of  guilt  and  sin 

That  rankle  in  the  soul  within. 

Attending  man  through  ev'ry  scene,  ^ 

Polluting  all  was  pure  before. 
That,  like  the  spot  where  flowers  have  been, 

1%  now  with  wild  weeds  shadowed  o'er. 

Yet  even  amid  these  scenes  of  storm 

That  agitate  the  human  heart. 
Some  latent  virtue,  like  a  charm. 

Will  cling — unwilluig  yet  to  part ; 
Like  gleams  of  sun-light,  lingering  yet. 
Although  the  glorious  orb  hath  set. 
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And  oh !  how  sweet,  whik  ttaiidering  o'cr> 
la  thought  the  deeds  of  other  timei. 
To  find  ev'o  Tiftue  in  the  crhnee  * 

Of  those  who  now  can  sio  oo  more! 

But  who  is  he  whose  sunken  eye 
Is  tum'd  upon  the  moonleis  sky. 
Watching  the  quivering  ray  afor 
Of  that  lone  solitary  star 
Whose  tender  beam  is  bent  on  him. 
While  all  around  is  cold  and  dim  ?- 


Quenched  are  that  eye's  bright  glances  now. 

And  cold  his  heart,  and  pale  his  brow. 

And  lost  is  ev'ry  youthful  grace 

That  happier  eyes  were  went  to  trace : 

The  glance  of  carekss  mirth  and  glee. 

The  smile  of  artfiil  witchery. 

The  look  of  scorn— the  haughty  air** 

Are  now,  alas !  no  longer  there. 

But  chief  of  all— th'  impetuous  tide 

Of  feeling  hath  within  him  died. 

The  sigh  that  spoke  of  passion  nigh. 

The  throb^haif  grief,  half  extacy  j 

The  burning  fever  of  desire,. 

The  wild,  devoted  gbmce  of  fire. 

That  thrills  the  gazer's  heart  with  dread. 

Have  long,  like  childhood*s  viskms,  fled. 

And  left  a  lonely  waste  behindi 

A  desert  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

Beneath  whose  ever-scorching  sky 

All  earthly  feelings  droop  and  die ! 


"  Stranger !  the  days  have  long  past  by 

When  rapture  lightened  on  my  brow, 
I  would  not  that  the  vulgar  eye 

Should  gaze  upon  its  paleness  now. 
But  if  my  tale  you  wish  to  hear, 

A  record  of  my  woes  and  crimes. 
Then  list— I  will  not  shed  a  tear 

While  Mem'ry  pauses  o*er  the  times 
When  passion  turn*d  each  nobler  aim 
Of  boyhood  into  guilt  and  dHMse ! 


4€ 


Yes !  we  had  loved— well»  warmly  lov*d. 
And  years  our  constancy  had  prov*d ; 
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Through  cteh  ^Hify  of  iH 
Our  faesrU  vBltod  iraar  MiM, 
Ab  ia  the  bbaeof  fhituMli  4^f> 
Whes  fortune  iparkkd  od  our  wajr^ 
.Twie  a  bright  scene  as  ever  threw 

Iti  enmlune  o'er  the  youthfU  heart. 
And  ev'ry  moment,  as  k  flew, 

Hope  pictured  with  delosive  art. 
We  lived  in  that  sweet  paradise 
Of  thought  which  speaks  but  thrtMigh  the  tj 
That  mute  fntelligence  of  mind. 
By  outward  feelings  unconfin'd, 
liiat  flashes  on  the  kindred  soul. 
And  mocks  philosophy's  control  3 
That  when  the  darker  shades  of  life 
Ane  gathering  into  storm  and  strife. 
Can  chase  the  gloom  of  passing  ill 
And  bid  the  heart  be  hsippy  still. 
The  flowers  that  decked  our  sunny  way 
Seemed  brighter  where  our  footsteps  stray  5 
The  earth  Delow^-4he  hearen  abore, 
Breath'd  peace,  and  hannony,  and  love ; 
While,  to  our  soul-delighted  view. 
Existence  wore  her  loveliest  hoe; 
And  ev'ry  leaf  the  breeaes  strew'd 
AroMnd  us,  seemed  with  life  endued ; 
And  ev*ry  gale  our  brows  that  fenn'd 
Seemed  wSlted  from  that  happy  land 
Where  Fragrance  in  her  bowers  of  calm. 
Distils  around  her  sweetest  balm ! 

'*  Such  were  the  scenes  of  earlier  hours, 

Whm  hope  was  warm  and  passion  new ; 
Pore,  splendid,  as  the  sunniest  flowers. 

And  oh,  lihethem,  as  fleeting  toot 
Misforitmt  ermB^d  ear  fuUk    and  I 
To  distant  lands  was  forced  to  fly ; 
Her  parting  tear  was  on  my  chedc, 
I  felt  it--ahd  I  ceuM  not  speak  -, 
Her.  parting  words  vrere  on  my  ear, 
I  heslrd— -yet  wished  1  could  not  hear: 
A  secret,  undefined  thrill 
Of  anguish  made  my  bosom  still. 
I  cannot  tell  all  then  I  felt,*^ 
f  only  know  I  madly  knelt-— 
I  only  know  her  throbbing  breast 
To  mine  a  while  w^  fondly  prest— 
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I  only  kaow  our  bumiog  lips  ' 
Gave  proof  of  passion's  ecstacy. 

While  Reason's  ettick^  unftslt  edipse^ 
Was  witnessed  in  each  fainting  eye. 

That  moment— ere  its  light  was  dead, 

I  pressed  ber  to  my  heart— and  fled ! 

«'  Years,  weeks,  and  days,  rolled  sadly  on, 
I  wandered  heedless  and  alone. 
Far,  fkr  from  all  I  held  so  dear  i 
I  breathed  no  sigh— I  shed  no  lear-« 
0*er  burning  sands,  untrod  beibiv. 
From  fair  Arabia's  sunny  shore 
I  cross'd  to  Syria's  rosy  bowems. 
And  marked  at  eve  its  gdden  flowers 
Reflected  in  the  gorgeous  sun 
That  shone  o*er  sainted  Lebanon  ! 
Land  of  the  East— Cur  PklcsUne ! 
My  dearest,  holiest,  tears  were  thine) 
While  wandering  o*er  each  sacred  scene 
Where  saints  and  martyrs  once  bad  been, 
I  felt  my  spirit  rise  sublime 
0*er  ev*ry  ill  of  chance  or  time. 
And  own,  exultingly,  the  birth 
Of  feelii^p  unconfin'd  to  earth. 

''  From  scenes  of  lovelinoBs,  like  these, 
I  |Ki8s*d  to  cross  the  stormy  seas ; 
But  still  where'er  my  footsteps  tum'd. 
Whatever  sky  above  me  burn'd. 
In  storm  or  calm,  on  land  or  sea» 

My  fondest  thought  was  bent  on  her. 
Of  whom,  with  wild  idoiatry, 

I  vow'd  myself  the  worshipper  t 
Oh !  oft  in  natore*s  loneliest  wild. 
Where  nothing  human  round  me  smiled, 
I've  paus'd  to  gaae  upon  that  star. 
So  like  the  eye  that  burn'd  aftir^ 
And  thought  how  bitssfu!  it  would  be 
If  she  were  then  to  gaze  with  me ! 
To  watch  the  setting  sun  at  eve^ 

Pause  on  the  broaid  horizon's  brim. 
As  if  unwilling  yet  to  leave 

A  world  that  smird  for  only  hira  ! 
And  now  that,  like  a  widow'd  brtde. 

Her  mourning  robe  flung  darkly  oa» 
And  wept  in  bitterness  of  piide. 

That  be  who  made  her  bright  was  gone! 
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**  War— ^ngcr— travel— exile— o*er, 
hgd^n  I  aooght  sy  native  shore  ; 
Again  1  breallied  the  balmy  gfde 

That  feunned  my  brow  in  happier  hours* 
And  flew  delighted  to  inhale 

The  fn^gnmoa  of  my  own  loTed  bowers ! 
All  aeemed  as  fresh,  as  purely  bright. 
As  when  they  last  had  met  my  sight. 
As  if  no  blast  had  ever  come 
To  lay  them  on  a  timeless  tanb. 
Oh !  then  what  dreams  of  happiness  ! 
What  visions  of  expected  bliss 
Stole  fondly  o'er  my  throbbing  heart. 
Too  sweetly  precious  not  to  part  !— 
I  flung  each  rudet  thought  aside. 
And  ilfcw  to  meet  my  promised  bride> 
To  feel  again  her  warm  carebs/ 

And  tell  of  all  my  past  alarms,— 
1  flew — ^but  met  no  Ihithful  press. 
Mo  word  that  s|ioke  of  tenderness — 

I  met  her-^ta  anoihers  arms  ! 
Bark,  friendless,  kMm,  and  desolate. 
Too  lost  to  love — t^  warm  to  hate» 
I  did  not  vent  my  agony 
In  curses  on  her  infSmy ; 
Ob,  no,  for  she  had  been  deceived,-— 
A  welHoki  talc'^too  soon  believed-— 
Of  dark  destruction  happ*d  to  me 
In  some  far  land  beyond  the  sea. 
Had  wrought  upon  her  easy  mind. 
And  thus,  to  lasting  blight  consigned. 
To  please  a  haughty  sires  command. 
She  gave— oh,  not  her  heart — but  hand  ^ 
Thai  heart  was  mine— mine,  mine,*  alone* 
Nor  could  another's  presence  own. 
But  still  in  secret  dwelt  with  roe, 
A  shrine  for  love's  idolatry  !•*— 


We  met^-one  last  sad  hour  was  given 
Before  our  hearts  should  part  for  ever. 

To  weep  o*er  broken  vows  forgiven. 

And  vows  that  shoukl  be  blessed  never  \ 

Thai  hour  I  cannot  well  forget. 

It  hangs  upon  my  memory  yet ; 
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Alva,  a  fitif  neat  of  a  Spanish  Tale. 


Mo  mooo  was  in  the  star  leas  skf. 
No  acho  answered  to  the  sigh 
That  issued  from  aach  stniegHng  brtast^ 
For  all  without  was  hushedto  rest ! 
But  vain  was  all  so  tranquit  theie. 
Within  reigned  madness  and  despair. 
The  fire  that  b^rii'd  within  me  then 

Is  cold>  1  ween,  and  wither'd  now; 
And  ne'er  shall  burn  so  fierce  again 

The  fever  of  mv  throbbing  brow ! 
I  held  her  to  my  beating  heart, 
I  felt  too  soon  that  we  should  part, 
I  l«lt  her  arms  around  me  twining. 
Her  head  upon  ray  breast  reclining : 
Her  scalding  tears  fell  on  my  hand. 
Like  flame-dit>ps  oil  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  when  our  lips  in  rapture  meet— • 
Qh  !  it  was  madly,  madly  sweet 
To  taste,  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 
The  last  extremity  of  bliss  !-*     . 
'Tis  past-^and  I  alone  remain 
.  To  tell  how  we  were  broken-hearted. 
How  we  had  loved— adored  in  vain. 

And  how  in  tears— and  sin  we  {larted  !" 

The  wild  winds  nnhed— the  thunder's  roar 
IVaa  heard  on  Alva*s  desert  shore  3 
The  rain  fell  fast— the  waves  rose  high. 
And  darkness  veil'd  the  midnight  sky. 
Save  'when  the  lightning's  flashes  flew 
I9  sulphurous  gleams  of  liquid  blue— 
Revealing,  as  in  sheets  they  sweep. 
The  mystic  horrors  of  the  dc«p. 
From*  Alva's  halls  of  ruined  pride 
A  shriek  was  heard  o'er  Darro's  tide. 
So  wild,  so  pa^ionate,  and  drear. 
It  chilled  the' listener's  heart  with  fear. 
As  if  the  spirit  oi^  the  blast 
In  wailing  widowhood  had  past. 
To  seek  amki  that  tempest  dm 
Her  deatbful  Lord  of  storm  and  fire  1 
And  shrieks  were  heard  on  Darro's  shore. 
And  forms  unearthly  wandered  o'er 
Its  dreary  sands,  in  wild  attire. 
As  if  to  mock  the  war-fiend's  ire ! 
It  ceas'd— that  tempest  of  the  nigbi. 
And  morning  dawned  serene  and  bright ; 
Serene  as  when  to  sinner's  eyes 

In  splendid  brilliancy  appears 
The  glorious  light  of  Paradise, 

Unstained  by  earthly  clouds  or  tears  1 
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From  every  darker  sbtdow  free 
That  hangs  upon,  mortality. 
But  long  before  the  morning  beam 
Had  shone  on  Darro*s  stormy  stream^ 
A  deathfdl  shriek  of  utterance  fell 
Was  heard  from  Lobar's  pinnacle  $ 
And  in  the  dark  waves*  sullen  moan 
Was  fitintly  heard  a  dyine  groan^ 
A  flash— a  scream-^it  sunk*  it  died— 
And  silence  reigned  o'er  Darro*s  tide ! 
When  morning  broke— the  billows  bore 
The  sinner's  corse  to  Alva's  shore. 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR- 

Star  of  my  native  Isle,  whose  heaven-lit  ray 
When  the  last  sun-set  tinged  the  western  sky- 
Hath  blest  my  young  heart's  wild  idolatry. 

And  chased  each  darker  feeling  far  away ! 

How  oft  with  eye  epraptur'd  have  I  dwelt. 
Calm,  tranquillized,  bynooght  df  earth  defirdL—- 

Upon  thy  silent  loveliness, — and  felt 
My  restless  spirit,  agitated,  wild 

With  passion,  rude  and  devious,  hgsbed  to  rest. 

Like  1  he  soft  sHimber  of  an  infant's  breast 

Kocked  on  her  mother's  bosom.    Long  the  while 
I  loved  to  linger  on  thee,— fbr  thy  light. 

Pure,  soft,  and  chastened,  as  a  cherub's  smile. 
Stale,  like  a  new  creation,  o'er  the  night. 

Of  my  lost  hopes,  and  whis^ftered  peace.    There  is 
A  deep  and  sdWmn  midnight  of  the  mind, 
A  breathless  atmosphere^  that  leates  behind 

No  gleam  of  joy  to  be  compared  to  ihfa  j — 

When  shrinedtin  the  faeaMs  solitude,  we  see 
The  early  visions  of  our  youth  arise 

Upon  the  tablets  «f  -our  memory. 
Like  glimpses  caught  amid  the  stormy  skies. 

Rendering  their  desolation  visible  ; 

lis  import  we  may  feel — but  dare  not  tell. 

And  thoughts  will  ixnne ;  with  souitdsof  vaniblied  years 
Such  as  «n  bo)4)ood  pleaa'd  us,  when  the  breast' 
Was  passionless  ;  and  jail  within,  at  rest. 

Heard  in  those  sounds  ihe  rautfic  of  the  sf^eresl 

And  forms,  long  hed,  will  |>as8  before  the  cjrje, 

Awakening  thcHights  that  should  have  slept  for  ever ) 

Dreams  of  tite  broken  iieart  that  pass  not  by 
Hopes— to  be  reaHzctl— never— qever !— 
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Our  meeting  was  dark 

A&  the  night  of  December* 
Not  a  gleam  nor  a  tfparU 

From  hope's  flickering  ember> 
Shed  a  light  on  the  gloom 

Of  that  moment  of  sorrow, 
Wliil^  we  wept  o'er  the  doom 

That  should  ^i  us  the  moiroiv  ! 
11. 
Our  parting  was  wild 

As  the  flame  Of  the  thxmder^ — 
Were  our  hearts  so  deHN, 

That  they  tore  them  asunder  ? — 
Was  the  hope  that  so  long 

We  had  lived  but  to  cherish^ 
For  a  minute  of  wrong 

Thus  devoted  to  perish  ?-« 
IIL 
The  dark  gale  of  night   ' 

0*er  the  ocean  was  sweepinjgB 
Yet  its  murmur  was  light 

To  the  hearts  that  were  weeping  |-^ 
Seep^  deep>  was  the  chilf 

That  could  wither  each  feeling. 
And  it  lingers  here  stHI, 

0*er  my  solitude  stealing. 
IV. 
Like  the  vampire  that  preys 

*0n  tlie  frame  of  the  living. 
While  the  spirit  decays 

That  )\\s  banquet  is  giving ; — 
Like  the  reptile  that  feeds 

On  the  wild-woven  blossom^ 
Is  that  feeling  that  bleeds 

In  my  innermost  bosom. 
V. 
Not  a  isigh  nor  a  tear  * 

Comes  its  anguish  to  soften. 
And  the  heart  is  not  here 

That  hath  soothed  it  so  often  ; 
By  the  brink  of  that  wave 

Where  the  wild  watefs  sever, 
n(ope  points  to  the  grave 
Where  Ml  slumber  for  ever  ! 
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In  oar  last  we  mentioned  the  expected  arriFal  of  Miss  Srephens,  Iral 
did  nut  anticipate  the  apoearance  of  two  DeW  candidate  from  Loodon 
—we  mean  Mrs.  H.  Sidaons,  and  Mr.  Vatet.    Of  the  fonner  misch  cui- 
not  be  said,  as  she  aflbrded  ua  but  few  opportnnicica  of  jndgtog    her 
perfbrmaneee  here  being  confined  to  three  or  four  charafiten.    KoaalliMi, 
in  $hal£cspeare*s  Comedy  of  **  At  you  like  it/'  seema  to  he  her  princi- 
pal part,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  afiford  her  alt  the  praise  she  deaervei. 
Our  readers  who  are  in  posvasion  of  the  points  of  this  play^  will  aigiee 
With  ua  In  observing  that  it  depends  more  on  the  beauty  and  aimpliciiy 
of  its  poetry  than  the  effect  of  its  incidents — ^it  wants  therefore  nodi 
in  represientation^busUe— pathbs — 8iluatton--*iA  short  it  ia  an  exipii* 
site  com|x»ition  for  the  closet,  but  it  is  too  heavy  for -the  stage,     lif 
this  piece  Mrs.  Siddops  made  her  fintt  appearance :  Rosalind,  wiiacii 
is  the  moat  interesting  character  it  presents,  ap|)eared  to  advantage  in 
her  hands^— at  least  when  contrasted  with  the  Celia  of  Kliss  Curtb,  who 
has  an  eternal  whine  that  alike  mars  her  comic  and  her  tragic  attempts. 
The  scenes  In  which  Mrs.  Siddons  excelled  were  those  of  «  ludicrous 
character  with  Orlando  in  the  Forest;  but  when  she  atiempied  the 
serious  passages,  we  could  not,  except  in  a  few  places,  reconcile  tier  liuDe 
«nd  manner  with  aor  conceptioiiDf  what  their  delivery  should  be.     Her 
next  character  was  Mrs.  Oalcly.    h  is  not  possible  that  an  actress  of 
talents  (for  Mrs.  Siddons  does  possess  talents,^  can  absolutely  pky  any 
part  very  badly — but  we  hud  a  remembrance  in  our  minds  of  some 
one  whom  we  had  seen  in  Mrs.  Oakly — we  could  not  shake  off  a  recul. 
ledion-^-a  deep  impression  she  Had  made — and  We  coodenmed  In  our 
own  judgments  Mrs.  Siddons*  execution.     Her  general  conception  was, 
fierhaps,   original,  but  certainly  not  natural.    In  the' last  scene  lier 
'sudden  recovery  was  altuget Her  contrary  to  the  author's  design,  nnd 
alfoffether  unlike  real  life* ..  The  li^t  character  in  whicb  we  shall  notice 
tier  IS  Calanthe,  in  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  "  Damon  and  Fythiaa.'* 
In  another  place  we  have  spoken  at  full  upon  the  merits  of  this  play, 
and  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it  here.    She  succeeded  better  in  Calantbe 
ihan  we  ex|iected,  for  there  were  a  £ew  passages  whicH  she  gave  with 
creat  spirit  and  fidelity,  and  these  redeemed  her  general  feebleness. 
When  she  reproaclied  Pythias  for  delaying  on  the.  morning  of  their 
wedding — when  she  endeavoured   to   prevent  Damon  from   leaving 
Syracuse — and  her  convulsive  efforts  in  the  last  scene  to  catch  tlie 
a^ipearance  of  Damon  among  the  crowds  on  the  dbtant  hills — were  well 
conceived,  and,  particUlaily  the  last,  Hdniirably  executed. 

Were  we  to  point  out  the  defects  of  this  Iady*s  acting,  we  would  be 
brief  and  candid.  It  occuts  to  us  that  she  has  more  dignity  than  ense 
^more  study  tlian  nature  j  that  her  pathos  is  rather  the  effort  of 
ftbitity,  than  the  etfisct  of  feeling ;  that  her  comic  powers  are  siriing  ta 
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a  certain  pitch,  and  bound  down  by  a  certain  prinet(^— that  slie  con- 
fines rather  than  gives  fireedon  to  her  genius,  and  ihhtt  her 'aelion  ia 
never  so  unaftcted  as  when  she  forgets  the  rules  by  which  she  governs 
It.  A  little  exertion  would  overcome  this  stiffness  of  manner— a  little 
exertion  would  render  Mrs.  Siddons  a  considerable  acqutaltlon  lo  tl» 
stage.  We  understand  she  has  been  a.  long  time  on  the  boards,  but  the 
old  proverb  will  jostify  oor  hints— -Ife  «re  neaer  (09  »ld  to  ham. 

Mr.  Yates^  is  the  next  tmder  oor  notice.  His  first  appearance  was  in 
tbe  character  of  Dicli  Motable  in  the  Interlude  of  '<  Coaening/'  whicli 
piece  the  bill  stated  to  have  been  ^*  written  expressly  for  his»  peculiar 
talent.*'  The  rariety  of  this  gentleman's  talents  surpass  our  powers  of 
description;  for  **  there  be  players  whom  we  have  seen  play,*'  but  we 
never  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  player  ae  Mr.  Yates.  TracKdy 
and  Comedy  are  alilce  subservient  to  hi»  genips,  and  he  multiplies  imi- 
tation upon  imitation  with  the  rapidity  and  fidelity  of  a  seal  that  gives 
each  firesh  impression  as  true  as  the  last.  ''  Cozening"  is  calculate  lo 
introduce  Imitationa  of  the  popular  actors,  and  a  gabbling  of  Frencii 
idioms.    The  scene  lies  in  France,  and  in  tbe  course  of  ihe  piece  Mr. 

*   We  have  extraclsd  tbe  Ibllowiei;  aacoant  of  this  aanUciaaB  from  tbe  dailjr 
critiqiM  wbieb  is  pnMialied  oa  tbe  Tbeatre  :— 

**  Tbie  CSeoUeaian,  of  wbote  talenu  as  a  mimie.  we  have  already  spoken  at' 
large,  was  born  la  London,  in  tbe  year  1793 :  bis  father  was  a  tradesman  of  sonie 
eminrehce  in  tbe  eily ;  and  ikfi  so^ect  of  this  memoir  is  tbe  ybonaest  of  several 
sona*  Ha  reeeived  tbe  radimenft  of  learning  at  a  private. academy  in  Ibe  me- 
Iropolia,  nndar  tbe  care  of  a  gentleman  who  coallnad  bis. attention  io  a  small 
nnmlier  of  pupils :  Aunily  circomsfaoces,  however,  occasioned  bis  removal  from 
that  sitnation,  and  be  terminated  bis  education  at  a  place  which  has  given  to  the 
Bar,  and  eren  tbe  Senate  of  England,  some  of  lis  best  ornaments,  namely,  the 
Charter-Rouse.  Upod  quitting  thu  Institution  be- obtained  an  appointment  In 
the  Commissariat,  and  was  present  with  4he  army  la  Flaadcra  during  the  memo- 
vabla  eampalga  of  l$]5*  On  the  return  of  peace,  and  tbe  conscqnant  reduction 
ol  that  bran^  of  service  to  which  be  waa  attached,  our  hero  t>cgan  to  turn  bis 
tbongbts  towards  tbe  stage  as  a  profetsion.  His  first  tatinai  attempt  as  an  actor, 
that  we  know  of,  waa  at  Newcastle-npoo*Tyne>  on  the  Idtb  Jan.  1SI8»  in  fftg*. 
He  was  described  ib  tbe  biHs  as  <<  a  young  Geatleamn,  bis  first  appearance  ugon 
any  stage/'  although  we  have  reason  to  snppoee  that  he  had  **  crowed,  the  coc^ 
of  some  bara^door  fowP  previoas  to  Ibis  time.  He  afterwards  played  LaerttB 
and  JaMer,  beiag  no  longer  styled  a  young  Gentleman,  hot  Ur«  Yates*  At  this 
period  Mr.  Mathews  came  to  Newcastle  for  a  few  nigbts,  and  Mr*  Yates- joihed 
bim  in  giving  various  imltaiions  of  liondon  performers,  Mr*  Mathews  taking  one 
porUan  of  the  dialogue  and  Mr.  Yates  the  other.  Why  be  was  enabled  ta  do  tl^is 
is  accounted  for  by  iU  beinf  said  that  be  was  with  Mr..  Matbevts  during  bis  Con- 
tinental eacnrsion,  and  bad  profited  much  by  bhi  tuition.  From  Newcastle  ho 
wrut  to  .Eiiinbnirgb,  where  be  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  Tragedy  calfed 
**  The  AppeaU**  He  afterwards  played  Skftoek,  and  became  a  great  fiivonrllo 
with  the  Scotch  audience.— On  the  Tib  November,  1816,  be  made  bis  first  bow 
npon  a  London  Stage,  at  Coveat  Garden,  in  Iago»  Though  favorably  received, 
the  effort  di4  not,  at  tbe  lime,  bespeak  much  talent.  He  then  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh to  finish  bis  engagement  at  that  place,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he 
again  appeared  In  May,  1819,  as  Gloster,  in  Jane  Shore'  His  next  character  whs 
that  of  Bertholdy  in  Maturin'te  Tragedy  of  «  Tredotfoy'*  but  not  finding  that  his 
Iragic  exertiooe  )|vere  likely  to  render  bim  a  favorite  with  Ibe  audience,  be  shofijy 
ftfler  brought  into  play  bis  powers  of  mimicry,  which  gained  for  bim  that  ap- 
plsnie  which  it  is  doubtful  be  wonld  ever  have  acquired  had  be  confined  hidueif 
^  tbe  legitimate  drama.  ' 
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Yal€«S|ip«Ms.ia  thft  wioua  diarMlers  of  a  French  porter^  a  Ficach 
tra^^kiit  a  laatortr  un  Uie  FroiM:h  language,  an  Enf^Hsb  tiagediaa, 
m  Touris**  a  FostilUani  &€.  &e.  la  anoiber  Interlude,  abo  "  writteo 
tatpiestXf**  for  him*  entUled."  London  Stan/*  bia  iroUatknia  of  Kanbie, 
Jfit«n»  jlli]0deB»  W«  Farran»  Erne ry^  M'Cready,  Drabam,  and  liaihews, 
i{mant  wonderful  of  all)  enoeeded  any  perforoiaace  of  ibe  kimi  «c  hid 
ever  witnested.  To  aay  be.  eicelled  Mathews,  Uie  IVinoe  of  Mimicry, 
it,  pcrliap«i  the  higher  praise  we  could  afford  him  as  an  Imilalnr. 
Another  iiieoe  *'  The  Grand  Toiir»  or  atofii^  at  Rochealer/  which, 
we  believe  was  alio  written  for  Mr»  Yates,  was.  produced  to  exhibit  his 
talents,  bat  the  audience  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  it  was  onlf 
avffbred  to  the  end  of  the  first  act  But  we  hare  not  vet  given  Mr« 
Yatea  all  the  fame  he  merite — like  the  mocking-bird,  whom  the 
naturalists  bare  diaoover^  to  poaseao  delightfal  notes  of  their  own,  be 
•isyet  to  appear  in  the  personification  of  a  great  and  difficult  character 
-^-not  in  imitation  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him*  but  in  his  own 
persoa,  and  fhun  his  own  conception;  on  the  night  of  hia  benefit  be 
.played  lago,  and  we  must  say  that  he  gave  some  new  and  perfoetlj  jost 
delineations  in  the  course  of  the  performance ;  his  manner  boiderd 
aomewhat  ttponKean,  but  wooould  at  onoe  diatia0uiah  peculiarities 
which  were  quite  distinct  from  that  gentleman*a  style,  and  pBrfectljr 
original.  Mr.  Yates  is  a  gentleman  whom  we  would  be  glad  often  to 
wiiness— for  he  possesses  the  attributes  of  some  of  our  beat  acCor^,  tod 
the  talents  of  one  who  was  considered  our  best  imitator. 

Messrs.  Warde,   Cobhaai,    Hamerton,    Arawtrong,   Burke,    tod 
Cunningham,  demand  separate  notices* 

Of  the  first^With  a  pernin  well  calculated  for  Tragedy,  Mr.  Wtnip 
combines  graceful  action,  and  distinct  enunciation*  He  has  consider- 
ably overcome  that  monotony  of  tone — that  sepulchral  intonatioo  which 
'  haunted  him  from  scene  to  scene,  and  marked  his  Romeoa  to  be  v 
great  villains  sis  his  Rob  Roys.  He  has  modulated  his  voice  to  a  sofrer 
and  less  diaagreeable  key,  and  we  can  now  listen  with  greater  plea&ure 
to  hia  delivery  of  those  tender  passages  which  so  frequently  occur  io  hh 
characters.  If  is  with  great  pleasure  we  seize  thb  opportimity  of  doin^ 
justice  to  the  merits  of  this  gentleman ;  in  the  new  Tragedies,  (Mirta- 
dola,  Virginius,  Conscience,  and  Damon  and  Pyihias,)  which  it  wss 
impossible  he  could  havc^  ever  seen  performed,  we  had  bis  own  geoiu^s 
the  eflbrvs  of  his  own  sttidy,  and  he  excelled  our  most  sanguine  hope* 
<^in  the  last,  Damon,  we  would  testify  thegreatness  of  hie  cooerptioo 
-»we  que&tion  if  the  final  scene  could  have  been  better  performed,  and 
the  rapturous  applause  by  which  it  was  followed  is,  in  some  measure, 
a  proof  of  its  «xcenen3e.  The  true  test  by  which  to  judge  of  an  actor's 
-  talents  is  his  personification  of  a  part  which  is  perfectly  new  to  hioi— a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  another  may  condnct  a  man  of 
•poor  abilities  through  a  play,  but  it  is  only  the  player  of  sterfing 
powers—who  ftasses&es  a  mind  to  understand,  as  well  as  the  requisites 
to  execute — ^that  can  succeed  in  a  task  novel  and  difficult.  Mr.  Warde 
is  rapidly  improving,  and  we  think  a  few  years  will  place  bim  at  the 
'  head  of  the  profession  he  ^us  adopted. 
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Qf  Ihe  secoiKL'^lf  Mr.  Waide  istBiiiraviiig,  MKCdbtem  ii  decHdibg. 
We  remember  tlie.  first  night.of  bis  Ricbard  HI.  inBubJio*  when  we 
foretold  iiiuch»  and  expected  great  works  from  him — but  we  wme  dis^ 
appoinled,  and  the  iroblic  mi^bken.  He  is  etill  Cc(bhaai«*ttaakererl, 
if  be  .baa  aot  grown  £Beble««*be  bas  not.  altaiaqd  a  elep  bejNmil  tbe 
ground  on  wbleh  be:tben  stood,  and  admitling  bun  to  beat  a  aland,  is 
admitting -bis  dedine.  He  baa  a  smiie*i*a  amiie,  we  believe,  intended 
ito  denote  oonteaipt-^bot  it  Is  an  ineorrig^ble  smile,  for  U  Jooka  likfe 
a  G»tt8cioQBiiC884if  sUpenoiily,  and  it  is  used  in  evcrf  seeoer***  would  k 
were  worn  out !  He  has  a  tread — a  walk— a  marchh— we  do  not  know 
wbat^totem  tt^^bnt  it  is  also-  inconrigible,  and  will  not  he  sttbdued. 
In  chains  or  in  triuii}|ib-<-'be  smiles  and  marches,,  and  marches  and 
smiles— *-he  is  not  Dlonysius  to-night,  and  Brinn  fiuroihme  to-iuorrow 
lugbt,  bot.be  is  Cobham  >eTery  nightl-^^iib  these  def«cta,  .he.is, 
noiwilbstandiog,  an  usefjil  actor;  be  has  many  excelleAeaes,  and  tbese 
are  a  •paUitft'ioii  for  his  faults. 

Of  the  third.— Mr.  Hamerton  ^with  prastice,  study,  and  instrttetion, 
•might  succeed  as  a  -Sir  Luciua,  or  M^ijor  Dennis  but  his  attempts  at 
tragedy  are  very  weak  indeed.  His  face,  his  action,  aad  his  di^ivary 
are  at  war  witb  passion  and  f>albo8-r-and  if  we  can  auffer  btm  to 
"  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings"  while  he  personates  Captatn 
O'Cutter,  we  cannot  quietly  listen  to  him  *'  doing  nature  viole|)ce." 

Of  the  •fotinb.'^Cburchill  s|)eakiDg  of  an  actor,  sayg : 

• 

'*  He  mootbt  a  sentience  aa  f  nrs  jnootli  a  boor**' 

if  Mr«  Aarrostrong  would  lake  this  hint,  he  would  subdue  that  siifi&icating 
lone,  that  choakingof  breath,  and  drowning  of  words,  whieh  sometimes 
prevents  his  hearers  from  understanding  him,  and  frequently  dcdtn^ys 
the  drih  and  meaning  of  the  author.  Mr.  Armstrong  '*  plays  a  variety 
of  |)arts'* — some  of  them  res|>eciably,  oAhers  badiy.  He  is  valu^ljle  in 
this  )>oint  of  view. 

Of  the  fifth. "—A  passion  for  theatricals  has  led  many  men  astray^ 
and  Mr, 'Burke  is  oire'of  them.  His  VoTcc,  like  the  Itsjjing  of  a  deli- 
cate child,  has  cadences  without  end.  He  is  an  imitative  mannerist— > 
4infit  fur  any  character  but  a  Greciap  mute,  in  .which  ibe  -only  chance 
he  would  have  of  success  would  consist  in  his  silence.  We  have  seen 
him  attempt  an  Irishman^-r*— bnl  we  wilt  spare  him  the  severity  of  an 

observation— 

,       -  •  .         .  .     ••  •         • 

Honert^bofieit  lagpo,  if  'that  4hoD  be'it  a  devil, 
I  coaatft  lilll  lliee# 

Of  the  sixth.— Tragedy,  Comedy,  Pantomine— <ome  what  will, 
Cunningham  is  at  home.  Ihis  gentleman  is  the  most  indefatigable 
actor  we  have  ever  met ;  and  it  is  xig^t  we  should  jreiract  a  remark  we 
jisade  on  bim  in  a  former  namber,  io  which  we  under-rated  his  aaeiits, 
for,  despite  of  criticism,  he  has  merits;— we  have  seen  him  fAey  so 
many  parts,  and  each  so  peculiarly,  that  if  be  were  to  leave  the  theatre 
^esusi^ect  the  manager  would  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  his  place. 
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To  OorfMpMiiMilt— »1Vi  tkt  Public. 


Metm«  Bedfird  and'M^Keon  are  the  prtDdpal  ettablblMd  siogcn  aC 
the  tbeaini,  and  they  have  hoth  contidemhle  abiiij,  fiarljGiilarif  Uk 
IbriiMr* 

MiM  Lacy  tttpplica  the  place  of  Mtn  Kellj  in  Cngkchanclen.  Thti 
lady  poMCMet  reqaisltcs  far  her  iirofetaieo  whsch^  il*culli«ated»  nay 
fkie  her  <ni  a  raok  with  tome  who  have  aMained  no  ordioanr  celebrity. 

Our  limile  oblige  ua  to  close  this  notice ;  Miae  Steplmia  and  Mr. 
Dunnet  km$e  arrived  from  liondon— oeant  oioAth  we  shall  ofier  reonrks 
opoa  them,  and  continue  our  observations  on  the  Dublin  pttfinmeta, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  vf«Qii4  Jnvtvn  bu  addrswed  oi;  wbtlbvr  it  be  the  nine  wbo  add 
iBnecrly  we  caaeot  my,  bat  m  tbe  bavd-irritiar  aod  ral^cl  an  diflbraat,  wt 
prvHOiiwd  tb«ni  to  b«  npAratc  corret pondenlfl.  He  will  aecept  oar  *trunbT  ttr  bit 
fjidoMirw.  abonld  tbo  articto  to  wbicb  bo  aUodM  «r«r  appear,  we  will  lake 
adTBOtag e  of  the  iofoNiiatioo  be  bas  afforded  ni,  and  rep)jr  to  it  ai  becoBMS  ■•• 

M.S.  may  depend  npoo  tecresy.  We  bad  been  In  powcwion  of  tbe  bietory  of 
tbe  linen  he  tent  nt,  hot  we  are  obliged  by  Mt  eoammiioatlon. 

SaaM  ▼arMt  eotiiled  *•  Tbe  CorMir/'  which  bad  the  "nillaaMn  jwl  aiaih,  are 
received.    They  are  ondcr  conaideratloe* 

Alw,  an  "  Ode  on  a  popular  enbdect," 

And,  «  Tbe  CaptiTe  to  a  Linnet.*' 

To  tlie  author  of  tbe  "  Bxcunion,*'  we  retoro  onr  sincere  tbanki*  Thm  Inlertat 
be  tahce  in  oar  mcceai  detervet  onr  warnnet  acknowiedgmentu,  and  we  beg  be 
aMy  accept  tbeni.  We  have  been  already  Indebted  to  bin  ftir  conlrlbntlnaa—be 
riiall  hear  from  nt  next  month. 

X.  Y«  2.  it  again  in  onr  pngee*  We  have  to  acknowledge  not  only  ibc  ^aality 
imt  qnantity  of  hii  labors;— ebonid  be  fbvor  os  next  month  with  what  h^  lest 
envelope  promised  we  will  Heel  oMicb  obligad. 

A  Poem  addressed  to  the  <*  Shade  of  BnonapaHe*'  bas  been  Jnst  fvcniycd, 
ft  is  nnder  consideration* 

In  tbe  conAmion  of  a  variety  of  letters  and  other  papers  we  have  mislaid  two 
conminni'^tions— one  was  oo  tbe  snldect  of  ancient  Irish  literatnre,  the  Mher, 
we  believe,  contained  remarks  on  Blackwood's  Magasine ;  aboold  we  BnMl  tkem 
before  onr  next  publication  «e  will  either  give  them  pnblicity^  or  Tnnsmis  isr 
Ibeir  snppremioa. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Menem  of  the  pnblication  of  this  number  of  tbe  IvQvisiroa  calls  fer  an 
vxplanatioa*  Thr  Milars,  wbo  have  been  amidnons  from  the  coauKncenmBt  to 
^•K"^  pnblic  nttention,  and  merit  pnUic  patroaage,  have  a  satidbdory  npdogj 
to  ollbr  for  tbe  delay.  One  of  the  condnctors,  who  bad  many  papers  nnSniabed, 
and  mnch  mailer  in  progrem,  beeame  suddenly  aSicled  by  a  severe  St  of  IMoMi; 
this  was  a  cirenmstance  over  which  bnman  enenry  bad  no  control,  and  to  which 
linman  exertion  mast  bow*  Thns,  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  a^istanee  of  a 
^principal  support,  they  eadoavonred  to  bring  forward  thin  monlh^s  nnnrfier  with 
as  liUle  dekiy  as  possible,  and  they  have  snocaeded  in  being  enabled  to  pnbffish  on 
.4he  SOth.  Next  month  ihey  trnst  they  shall,  if  practicable,  have  their  worfi  in 
the  booksellers'  shops  on  the  2nd  or  3d,  making  up  for  Ibt  delay  which  ban 
nccitrredi  by  overtaking  it  in  their  subsequent  publications. 
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*'  OBIiECTAMDO  PARITRRdOB  MOMBKDO*" 

THE  COTTAGER'^  BRIDAL  NIGHT. 

AM   IRMH   VALB* 


<•  Tka  fBde  non  it  ia  loref'       Waltbb  Scorr. 


"  waves  roll  bencalh  me  w  a  iteeil  ^ 

That  knows  bU  rider.    Welcome  to  the  roar!"    Btrok. 


The  Bay  of  Galway  has  long  been  considered  to.  present  the 
most  beauti&il  picture  of  ocean  scenery  in  Ireland.  It  is 
eight  miles  across,  and  vessels  of  twelve  hundred  Ions  bur- 
then have  rode  safely  on  its  waters  within  pistol-shot  of  land. 
It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Galway,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  County  of  Clare.  About  the  year  18 —  a  few  cottages 
stood  on  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  latter  shore,  from  whose 
rustic  windows  the  bay  and  the  opposite  country  were  dis- 
cernible ;  the  spot  upon  which  they  were  built  is  now  a  ruin, 
oiioaked  op  with  weeds  and  fern ; — there  is  something  inte- 
resting fn  the  story  of  its  desolation,  and  we  will  briefly  trace 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 

Two  brothers,  Hugh  and  Teaguc  Feely,  inhabited  one  of 
those  dwellings,  which  they  inherited  from  their  father,  with 
a  few  acres  of  potatoe  ground  and  a  meadow.  The  distresses 
of  the  rebellion  had  reduced  them  from  comfort  to  poverty, 
and  the  good  sense  and  industry  of  Hugh,  the  elder,  com- 
bated in  vain  for  many  years  against  the  calamities  of  tlie 
times.  When  disaffection,  however,  began  to  subside,  and 
good  feeling  and  harmony  pervaded  the  minds  and  actions  of 
the  peasantry,  the  brothers  found  their  exertions  rewarded 
by  the  appearance  of  plenty  in  their  household* 
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Hngh,  who  had  beeo  favored  in  early  life  by  the  instraetions 
of  the  village  aohoolfldaater,  possessed  an  ascendancy  over 
Ilia  brother,  which  was  evident  when  any  thing  on  the  8nb}ect 
of  reading  or  writing  was  under  discussion,  as  those  arts 
were  matters  of  mystery  to  poor  Teagne.  A  reserved  and 
silent  manner  increased  the  natural  gloom  of  Hugh's  temper, 
who  was  seldom  drawn  into,  conversation  except  by  those  in 
whose  society  he  felt  plBCuliar  interest  Teagoe  was  permitted 
the  privilege  of  speech  to  the  utmost  extent  he  onose,  and 
his  I<K|nacity  generally  redeemed  the  silence  of  his  brother. 
A  few  months'  residence  in  the  capital  gave  .Hugh  an  idea  of 
life  beyond  what  he  could  have  conceiv^  in  ihe  country,  and 
tended  to  remove  the  provincial  dialect  he  had  formerly  con- 
tracted ;  but  Teagne  had  none  of  these  advantages,  and  with 
all  the  ignorance  of  an  uneducated  peasant  he  combined  the 
candour  and  simplicity'  so  remarkable  in  the  Irish  character. 

At  the  hour  of  five  on  a  coM  winter's  morning,  the  inde- 
fatigable Teagne  lighted  bis  lamp  to  proceed  towards  the 
barn,  but  encountered  some  one  on  his  way  against  whov^ 
he  jostled.  Teagne,  from  whose  eyelids  sleep  had  not  yet 
totally  departed,  turned  peevishly  round,  and  in  a  tone  of 
vexation  exclaimed: 

**  By  my  soul,  if  I  wanted  you.ifs  in  your  bed  yoo'd  be, 
you  spalpeen,  whoever  you  are !" 

The  man  appeared  anxious  to  evade  further  conversatioo, 
and  was  turning  away,  when  the  other  taking  a  hold  of  the 
short  frize  jacket  which  he  wore,  gave  him  a  sadden  jerk, 
Ibiit  brought  bim  back  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  before. 

**  And*do  you  think  to  Aip  through  my  tegers  that  way? 
— I'll  measure  "the  length  of  a  flail  en  your  shoiydefa  before 
1  leave  you ;  and  futh,  if  you  don't  take  it  in  good  hMsart, 
I'll " 

At  this  moment,  as  he  raised  the  lantern  to  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  he  burst  out  kvto  a  violent  paroxysm  of  laoghter, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  his  breath  allowed'  bin  to 
explain  the  cause. 

**  Hugh— Hu — ha !  ha !  ha !— and  what  brought  you  here  ? 
—  I'd  expect  to  meet  old  Nick  as  soon — sure  ybn  knew  I 
had  the  kays^  and  devil  fire  me  but  only  myself  was  heavy 
this  morning  IHl  be  oflT  at  the  Cross  before  this " 

<<  Do  1  not  often  rise  early,  brother?"  cried  Hugh,  in  a 
tone  of  discontent — ^^  Where  is  your  Sunday  coat  and  cloth 
breeches?  See  that  they  are  ready — you  wUl  want  them 
to-night?"  : 
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"  Want  them  ?— for  what  ?" 

*'  'Tis  useless  to  enquire,  when  you  heat  yooMI  want  them. 
Would  yon  not  dance  at  your  brother's  Wedding?'* 

**  Danee  f — upon  my  conscience  I  Vlieve  you*re  dream- 
ing. Wedding ! — och  none !  and  is  that  it ; — I  always  thought 
that  that  little  devil  had  a  hold  of  you — all  because  she  can 
read  I  Dance  l-Hiye,  and  sing  too/^ 

Hugh,  who  did  not  appear  inclined  to  grant  the  explana- 
tion which  Teague  was  evidently  anxious  to  obtain,  briefly 
interrupted  bim— — 

^  **  Let  your  best  be  produced,  Teague— ^pare  not  your 
lirogues,  for  we  must  rbe  merry.  But  make  your  best  appear- 
anoe— the  music  shall  rock  the  walls  of  the  old  barn." 

This  intelligence  lighted  the  countenance  of  Teague  with 
an  unusual  .expression  of  pleasure ;  and  he  enjoyed  his  own 
anticipations  so  much,  that  he  scarcely  perceived  the  absence 
of  his.  brother,  who  passed  hastily  by  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  injunction  he  had  delivered. 

Evening  arrived ;  and  Teagoe*s  expectations  were  strength- 
ened during  the  day  by  the  preparations  which  were  making  M 
the  cottage  for  the  reception  of  the  bride. 

Martha  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  wh6  had  been  in 
ibe  army».  but  who  wa^  obliged  to  throw  up  his  commission 
in  consequence  of  a  challenge  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  a  brother  ofllcer.  Bis  private  property  was  very  inconsi- 
derable, and  consisted  of  a  smalt  farm  in  the  County  of  Clare, 
and  the  profit-rents  of  a  few  poor  cottages,  whose  inhabitants 
made  their  poverty  an  apology  for  want  of  punctuality.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Burke  retired  to  his  residence,  Martha  was  a 
child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age ;  her  mother  had  died 
isrhen  she  was  but  three  years  old,  and  under  the  care  of  a 
father  who  had  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  dissipation,  her 
education  was  totally  neglected.  A  poor  neighbour,  how- 
ever, whose  childhood  was  passed  in  better  circumstances, 
saw  the  interesting  Martha,  and  determined  on  affording  her 
some  assistance  towards  the  cultivation  of  her  mind — he  in- 
structed her  himself  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  and 
her  own  attention  completed  the  remainder ;  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  was  able  to  read  with  tolerable  correctness,  and 
to  write,  if  not  well,  at  least  legibly :  her  progress  stopped 
here ;  and  the  want  of  society,  which  alone  renders  edu- 
cation valuable,  and  brings  its  application  into  play,  left 
the  deserted  Martha  altogether  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
eustoms  of  genteel  life.    Her  natural  gentleness  supplied  in 
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some  measure  the  defects  of  instruelioii*   and  altboi^gk  she 
was  not  initialed  into  the  established  rules  of  pcdUeness>  she 
seldom  violated  its  precepts.    The  habits  which  her  father 
had  fallea  into  had  so  imbued  his  mind  with  corrupt  and  dis- 
solute principles,  and  so  vitiated  the  early  ieelings  of  Ihs 
heart,  that  he  became  heedless  of  the  conduct  of  his  chUd, 
and  had  she  not  been  preserved  from  vioe  by  being  removed 
from  Its  temptations,  the  consequences  of  her  lonely  situation 
]iad  b^n  perhapa  more  &tal.    She  had  but  one  companion  ; 
and,  through  the  associations  which  a  young  and  ardent  £b* 
male  naturally  conjures  up  In  sdch  circumstances,  she  loved 
him   affectiOBately  ;«-»ke  was  a  youth,  the  son  of  her  be« 
nefactOr,   about  her  own  age,  innocent,  and  passionately 
attached  to  his  little  Martha,  as  he  called  her  in  the  moments 
of  their  playful  and  thoughtless  amusements.    The  fondness 
of  such  hearts  was  calculated  to  give  them  a  distaste  for  all 
^  other  society,  and  till  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  they  con^ 
tinned  to  remain  together — Harry  forgetting  that  he  had  yet 
to  seek  an  employment  to  earn  his  future  support,  and  Martha 
conscious  only  of  his  company,  without  a  reflection  that  the 
time  must  come  when  they  should  senarate*    That  time  was 
now  arrived — Harry's  &ther  died— bis  worldly  possessions 
were  reduced  to  a  cypher,  and  Harry  was  thrown  a  b^gar 
upon  the  world  l^-He  now  saw  the  misery  in  which  he  waa 
involved,  and  a  moment  of  desperation  determined  him  as 
to  his  future  pursuits.     They  met  oncie  more,  before  they 
parted  for  ever — the  lamentetiens  of  an  Irish  peasant  cam 
only  be  witnessed  is  be  conceived  ;  he  vowed  eternal  fidelity 
to  his  Martha,  and  as  she  bung  In  tears  vipon  his  breast,  a 
few  drops  fell  from  his  eyes,  which  wete  consecrated  by  the 
purity  of  his  honest  and  manly  heart.    The  parting  of  lovers 
is  generally  marked  by  on  exchange  of  gifts,  but  Martha 
had  nothing  to  bestow  save  a  small  ring  which  had  been  pre«^ 
served  in  the  wreck  of  her  father's  fertuoefr— she  placed  it  in 
silence  upon  his  Snger><--and  In  a  few  hours  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  rolled  between  them.     He  bad  enlisted  in  the  British 
service,  and  in  the  moment  of  their  separation  his  spirit  fore- 
boded that  they  should  never  meet  again.  I  Years  passed  over 
IVIarlha,  but  her  heart  still  retained  a  strong  and  tender  re- 
collection  of  her  early  love— years  passed  away.      In  the 
mean  time  she  was  seen  by  Hugh,  whose  naturally  reserved 
disposition  expanded  in  her  presence — opportunities  offered, 
which  t)e  did  not  neglect,  of  cultivating  an  intimacy,  and,  as 
be  knew  the  way  in  which  her  father^  approbation  could  be 
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woD,  he  first  8eciire4  that,  add  ultimately  Bueeeeded  In 
gaining  the  coa«ent  of  Martha,  however  teluctaatly  given, 
to  become  hxB  wife.  It  was  five  years  from  the  time  of 
Harry's  departare— the  wealmess  of  the  iismale  mind — the 
misery  of  her  unprotected  situation — and  the  intreaties  of 
Hugh  ovei^came  her  resolutions — she  forgot  her  former  vows, 
and  aoeeded  to  the  proposal  of  another. 

It  was  BOW  dark«r*-and  the  rai»,  which ,  had  beeii^  pouring 
incessantly  during  the  day,  ceased  for  a  short  interval.  The 
neighbours  assembled  at  an  early  hoor— *and  hi  the  presence 
of  'her  father  Martha  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Hugh.  The 
group  affisrded  an  excellent  subject  for  a  painter,  for  there 
cannot  be  a  more  oharacteristie  scene  thaa  an  Irish  wedding. 
On  one  side  stood.  Hugh — his  countenance  betraying  a  timid 
awkwardness  that  ill  suited  the  impassioned  lover — ^his  hands 
banging  foolishly  by  hiff  sides,  or  twirling  occasionally  a 
small  round  hat  which  he  held  more  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
his  fingers  employed  than  through  a  motive  of  courtesy ; — 
opposite  to  him  was  Martha — h^r  dress  (the  first  object  of  a 
woman's  care)  was  of  the  best  description  her  finances  would 
permit  her  to  obtain,  and  that  was  poor  enough  :^-a  check 
apron,  however,  partially  served  to  conceal  its  defects,  and 
her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  simplicity  and  resignation, 
not  joy ;  between  them  stood  ''  the  minister  of  peace,"  upon 
whose  features  sat  a  look  of  foolish  enquiry  and  wonder. 
The  group  was  made  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  whose  red  and 
bloated  face  afforded  a  fine  contrast  to  the  meek  smile  that 

played   upon    the   countenance    of    his    daughter Mrs. 

M^Dermid,.  Paddy  Morris,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lynch, 
Bryan  0*Rourke,  &c.  (all  of  whom  were  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  the  bride  or  bridegroom)  and  a  number  of 
the  neighbors,  who  had  assembled  there  at  the  hospitable 
invitation  of  the  happy  Hugh. 

The  ceremony  was  performed — the  usual  kisses  and  accla- 
mations of  joy  followed,  and  pleasure  seemed  to  exist  only 
iu  the  cottage  of  matrimony.  Teague,  who  had  anticipated 
mucii,  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  till  the  brogues  which  he 
had  been,  warned  to  prepare  were  called  into  requisition  ; 
and  the  uneasiness  of  his  motions  as  he  sat  twisting  his  feet 
and  a(\justing  his  red  neck-cloth  in  a  corner,  were  not  ap? 
peased  until  the  promised  music  made  its  appearance  under 
(he  arm  of  an  iiincrant  performer,  wlio,  after  making  his 
obeisance  to  the  company  in  his  best  mauuer,  limped  over  to 
a  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment.     Teague's  joy 
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was  a  IKtle  damped  by  tbe  idaospicioos  kali  of  tlie  piper,  «i 
he  coDclnded  that  his  music  most  be  as  lame  as  hinmelf ;  a 
little  experience,  howerer,  of  its  vivacity  soon  convinced 
that  externals  frequently  afford  a  fiaiae  eaMaante  of  "^ 
capability. 

Tlie  dance  proceeded  in  the  customary  way.  The  hrids'* 
groom  selected  a  partner,  and  while  the  rest  of  tbe  <MNnpaoy 
were  ranged  round  the  room,  Hugh  continued  Indefatlgabie 
till  the  lady  grew  tired  ;  her  place  was  immediately  supplied 
by  another,  who  shortly  retiring  made  room  for  n  Imrd. 
Teagne  followed,  and  he  seemed  best  to  nnderstaod  and 
perform  the  movements  of  the  Irish  jig.  It  is  difieolt  to 
describe  tlie  rapidity  and  correctness  with  which  tbe  pea- 
sants beat  the  ground  in  their  dances — not 

^  Oa  light  ftulMlk  toe*'— 

but  rather  on  heavy  resounding  heel.  Not  a  note  of  the 
music  escapes,  and  time  is  preserved  with  astonlshiBg  pre- 
ciftion. 

In  the  intervals  of  dancing,  goblets  and  wooden  nrags 
filled  plenieouslv  with  punch,  were  handed  roond,  mnd  the 
piper  amused  the  revellers  occasionally  with  some  of  ike 
melancholy  airs  of  biit  country — such  as  **  Savoorneen 
Deelish"— "  Caleendhas  cruitbeenurbo"— ''  the  lamentations 
of  Ulster,''  &c.  These  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  auditors,  many  of  whom  looked  intently  at  the  performer 
with  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  Teague  among  the  real  was 
moved,  and  often  exclaimed  in  a  smothered  tone,  «<  Och 
hone!  och  hone!  poor  ould  Ireland!— Like  the  Rans  de 
Yaches  of  Switzerland,  Irish  mu^ic  awakens  associatioos 
which  are  at  once  so  mingled  with  joy  and  sorrow,  that 
while  the  listeners  weep  in  the  simplicity  of  their  luearls, 
they  secretly  exult  in  the  sensation  which  it  creates.  Tliere  is 
a  tenderness  and  a  pathos  in  those  airs  which  even  foreigners 
have  acknowledged  to  be  irresistible — a  tone  of  feeling  and 
dejection,  that  is  so  frequently  interrupted  by  the  passionate 
bursts  of  wordless  eloquence — and  a  spirit  of  characteristic 
and  fanciful  expression,  that  is  so  often  broken  by  the  mafcic 
of  pensive  and  bewailing  sounds — that  they  resemble  tbe 
wild  and  aerial  songs  of  those  beings  with  which  eastern 
mythology  has  peopled  the  Paradise  of  the  Blest. 

The  honest  but  boisterous  merriment  of  the  guests  filled 
tlie  room  with  noise  and  confusion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
buatle  the  door  suddenly  burst  open,   and  a  gaunt  fig^ure 
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wrapt  in  a  large  mantle  rudely  entered.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  his  appearance  tliat  seemed  fearful  to  all  those 
who  observed  him,  while  at  tiie  same  time  he  preserved  a 
superior  air  that  forbade  the  impertinence  of  a  question.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  gasing  on  the  group — a  slouched  hat 
which  coveved.  his  eyes,  prevented  them  from  distinctly 
catching  his  features---his  look  was  firm  and  intrepid — it 
did  not  wander  over  the  faces  that  were  peeping  and 
shrinking  around  him,^  but^  £sstened  upon  one  who  alone 
appeared  conscious  of  its  meaning.  The  din  of  voices  and 
music  was  suspended — ^those  who  should  have  stood  forward 
to  demand  the  cause  of  the  intrusion,  were  anxious  to 
overlook,  it  in  silence,  and  those  who  were  uneasy  to  be 
ioformed  had  not  courage  to  seek  the  information. 

There  is  a  sameness  in  the  human  mind  that  generalizes 
the  great  sensations  of  the  soul,  and  renders  them  simi- 
lar every  where— -equally  intelligible  through  the  disguise 
of  foreign  manners  and  foreign  customs.  Thus  had  a 
mandarine  witnessed  the  action  of  the  stranger  as  he  flung 
himself  into  a  seat,  he  would  have  concluded  that  he  was 
absorbed  in  grief  which  partook  more  of  despair  than 
common  use — and  the  same  conclusion  would  have  been 
drawn  by  a  Dutchman,  or  a  Zealander,  provided  he  had 
understanding  enough  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
sullen  conntenance — a  knitted  Drbw-*a  vacant  and  beairt 
sick  gaze«— and  a  total  disregard  of  the  company  that  were 
buzzing  around.  At  the  same  time  that  ibis  extraordinary 
entree  struck  the  merry-makers  with  astonishment,  it  raised 
tiieir  curiosity  to  the  highest,  and,  when  they'  had  recovered 
from  their  first  impression,  a  murmur  of  enquiry  spread 
around  tlie  room,  and  evei^  Teaeue  himself  in  a  half- 
whisper  exclaimed,  *'  Arrah !  hould  your  tongues — you'll 
never,  know  a  word  about  it,  if  you  don't  wait  quietly  tHl 
yon  bear.'' 

The  stranger  appeared  to  observe  the  anxiety  of  the 
company,  but  affected  to  despise  it,  and  turning  round  his 
heaid  in  silent  contempt,  fixed  his  dark  and  penetrating 
glanc^  on  the  btide  who  sat  pale  and  motionless  by  the  side 
of  her  betrothed.  She  met  his  eye, — but  dreading  to  en- 
couoter  it,  her  features  fell,  and  she  continued  to  gaze  on 
the  ground,  as  if  there  was  an  accusation  on  the  lips  of  the 
stranger,  which  she  expected  every  moment  would  be 
denounced.  This,  however,  was ,  unobserved  by  the 
company«^and,  after  a  struggle  to  repress  their  curiosity 
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some  resumed  their  gaiety,  while  others  pressed  roand, 
though  at  some  distance,  the  chair  of  the  intruder. 

All  this  occupied  but  a  few  moments.  At  length  one. 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  addressed  htm  : 

*«  Tou*re  welcome,  sir — welcome"-— 

*^  Welcome  ? — as  poison  to  the  banquet,  or  the  sword  of 
an  Englishman  totbe  heart  of  a  French  Renegade." 

«<  Will  you  not  pledge  us?** 

**  Aye," — rejoined  the  stranger*^*  I'll  pledge  the  bride.  My 
service  to  you,  Martha — Martha— f Ac  ortde-^my  service"— 
he  repeated,  in  an  emphatic  voice,  raising  his  hand  in  a 
mysterious  manner  above  his  head. 

Whether  it  was  the  motion  which  he  used,  or  the  rasDoer 
in  which  he  spoke  that  aifected  Martha,  It  was  difficult 
to  determine,  but  she  became  suddenly  pale,  and  leaning 
upon  Hugh's  shoulder,  faintly  exclaimed  that  she  felt  the 
heat  overpower  her. 

The  common  anxiety  was  now  transferred  from  the 
intruder  io  the  bride,  and  the  one  was  almost  annoticed  in 
the  solicitude  evinced  about  the  other.  Hugh  was  roused  to 
exertion  above  the  rest,  and  impatiently  hurried  ont  to 
obtain  a  glass  of  cold  water  ; — in  the  confusion,  the  stranger 
advanced  imperceptibly  to  the  chair  close  by  Martha's  side— 
'  '*  Air — air" — he  cried,  in  a  voice  somewhat  changed 
from  that  which  he  had  at  first  assumed — **  air — give  bet 
air*' — ^he  looked  at  ber  for  a  moment,  then  bending  orer, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  but  audible  tone, — **  by  the  waters' 
edge  there  is  a  healthful  breeze— Martha,  that  will  restore 
you — I,  alone,  will  follow  you  there" — then  raising  bis 
voice,  he  continued,  **  let  her  pass — see,  she  recovers—let 
her  pass — the  storm  would  be  better  than  this  clode  room." 

The  auditors  gave  way,  as  if  some  superior  power  bad 
commanded  them,  and  Martha  passed  slowly  out.  The 
stranger  closed  the  door,  and  placing^  his  back  against  11, 
exclaimed — **  Fill  up— I  pledge  you  all — it  is  a  bridal  nigbt, 
and  the  glass  that  is  not  full  should  be  flung  into  the  sea, 
where  he  who  held  it  should  follow  to  redeem  it." 

Amazement  and  fear  were  evident  in  the  looks  of  tbe 
company — they  all  paused — the  glasses  and  mugs  stood 
untouched  upon  the  table — Teague  and  the  piper  had  g:ot 
together  in  a  corner,  and  the  merriment  of  the  one, 
and  the  music  of  the  other  were  alike  suspended  daring 
this  brief  but  emphatic  address.  ^*  I  don't  believe  but 
he's  nof'-^commenced  Teague,  io  a  tone  almoiit  inaudiUe 
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ondible  to  his  conrering  oompanioDy  when  be  met  the  ejrs 
of  the  object  of  whom  be  was  about  to  6{>eak — he  became 
instantly  mute. 

'*  Will  you  not  pledge  me?"  There  was  a  meanitag  in 
the  question  which  cannot  be  defined—its  effect  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  eiectrio  and  simultaneous. 
Every  band  raised  a  goblet, — but  not  a  lip  cried — **  I  pledge 
you  I' 

^*  Well,"  asked  the  stranger,  altering  his  voice  to  a  tone 
of  mingled  submission  ana  derision—^*  Well,  sirs,  must  I 
leave  you  in  silence,  as  I  came  ? — I  am  unworthy  of  your 
WordSy  for  you  will  not  spare  them  to  me.  I  entered  nn- 
knowQ  amongst  you,  and  I  depart  from  you  as  I  came. 
But  I  must  learn  to  bear  my  destiny,  whicn  has  subjected 
me  to  more  misfortunes  than  that." 

He  turned  to  go  on tr— some  of  them  moved — some  rose 
to  follow  him — he  suddenly  looked  round,  and  drawing  a 
pistol  from  bis  coat,  exclaimed  :— « 

**^ot  a  step,  sirs,  not  a  step.  1  will  depart  alone — wh6 
values  his  whole  skin,  and  unbroken  bones  will  peaceably 
remain  within  doors.  I  charge  you — warn  you — take  heed 
how  yon  trespass  on  my  path." 

He  went  forward  to  the  passage — none  dared  to  follow  biin 
— and  in  an  instant,  he  was  on  the  rocks. 

The  storm  had  increased  during  the  nigbt,  and  the  dark'- 
nesa  became  dangerous.  He  apppeared,  however,  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  track,  and  crossing  to  the 
top  of  a  cliff  that  overhung  the  sea,  be  flung  himself  down 
by  the  side  till  he  reached  the  strand.  A  natural  cavera 
formed  a  shelter  for  a  small  boat  that  lay  to.'ssiug  upon  the 
waves — it  was  fastened  to  the  fragment  of  a  rock  by  a  rope, 
which  he  unloosed,  and  stepping  into  the  frail  canoe  di- 
rected its' course  a  short  way  up  the  strand* 

The  objects  that  stood  there  had  been  invisible  to  other 
eyes— to  his  all  was  darkness  except  one — ^the  tremMing 
Martha,  who  watched  in  doubt  and  terror  his  arrival. 
**  Are  von  alone  ?"  he  enquired. 

'^  Tes, '  she  replied,  which  was  more  a  sigh  than  a  word. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  in  silence — end  placed  an  oar 

from  the  edge  of  the  boat  to  the  strand — she  stepped  upqa 

it,  and  the  next  moment  she  lay  upon  the  breast  of  her  long 

absent  Harry. 

Aided  by  the  wind  and  tide  the  boat  cut  rapidly  along.—* 
The  people  in  the  cottage  had  by  this  time  collected  upon  . 
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the  rocks  to  search  for  Martha;  and  as  the  lovers  made  their 
passage  towards  Galway^  they  caught  at  intervals  the  Dicker- 
ing glare  of  lights  at  a  distance,  flinging  their  faint  rays  upon 
the  dark  shrubs  and  rocks.  The  search  however  was  in 
vain — for 

"  Ah !  the  yoQog  (Use  one  bad  fled  l" 

Towards  morning  the  agitation  of  the  disappointed  bride* 
groom  created  an  interest  among  the  country  people — 
various  reports  of  the  manner  of  her  flight  were  brought  to 
him,  most  of  which  were  contradictory,  but  all  unsatis- 
factory. Some  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  she  bad  drowned 
herself,  but  at  length  on  the  second  night  the  truth  reached 
him. 

He  learned  that  the  stranger  who  had  intruded  was  the 
person  to  whom  she  had  been  formerly  attached — that  be  bad 
returned  from  the  continent  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension — 
that  his  first  enquiry  was  after  Martha,  and  that  hearing  of 
her  intended  marriage  too  late  to  prevent  It,  he  determiDed 
to  carry  her  ofif  by  force  if  he  found  that  she  was  favorable 
to  his  designs-:-that  he  succeeded,  as  has  been  related,  and 
that  on  reaching  Galway  that  night  a  second  ceremony  was 
performed,  which  secured  him  the  possession  of  her  hand. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  reflection— after  what  happened 
be  could  not  receive  her,  and  her  loss  was  the  greatest  misery 
he  could  endure.  In  a  few  days  he  quitted  Clare,  and 
joining  tbe  Patriots  of  South  America,  left  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  month. 

The  occurrence  of  such  a  circumstance  in  high  life  would 
have  afforded  a  field  for  legal  disquisition,  but  the  poverty  of 
the  persons  concerned  excluded  them  from  such  appeal,  and 
the  matter  rested  as  we  have  stated. 

Harry  and  Martha  are  still  living  at  Galway — Teague  is 
now  In  Dublin,  at  some  employment ;  he  often  relates  the 
story,  but  uever  fails  to  conclude  his  narration  by  observing 
— **  Oeh !  then,  it 's  my  own  self  wouldn't  hinder  a  bit  of 
fun — I'd  let  her  have  her  fling,  till  I'd  see  what  she'd  do; 
and  if  I  found  she  wouldn't  treat  me  decent,  I'd  leave  her 
where  I  found  her;  but,  by  my  sowl,  1  wouldn't  let  any 
spalpeen  have  tbe  sati$f$iction  of  living  with  her." 


\ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Inquisitor. 

Sir, 

The  following  carioas  document  Is  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  valuable  publication.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lovett,  written  during  his  confinement  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  about  the  year  1747.  The  circumstances 
of  his  case  are  pretty  generally  known,  but  it  maynot  be  un- 
interesting to  9ome  of  your  readers  to  observe: 

That  Lord  Lovett  was  one  of  the  firmest  adherents  and 
supporters  of  the  Pretender,  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion  of  1745;  being  an  old  man,  and  unfit  for 
active  service,  he  sent  his  son  in  his  place  into  the  field,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  memorable  battle  of  CuUoden,  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Edinburgh  castle,  from  which  place 
the  following  letter  was  written.  Lord  Lovett  was  beheaded 
in  1746,  shortly  after  that  decisive  engagement,  -together 
with  four  or  five  other  Scotch  lords.  His  son  was  ultimately 
exiled,  and  bis  estates  confiscated. 

The  tone  of  resignation  and  religion  which  is  preserved 
throoghoot  the  letter,  affords  a  teautiful  picture  of  for* 
titude ;  and  when  we  consider  it  to  be  the  production  of  a 
young  man  under  the  most  trying  and  awful  cirenmstances, 
the  prospect  of  death,  we  cannot  sufiiciently  admire  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  &e. 

"  Mrs.  C was  so  good  as  to  have  your  letter  conveyed 

to  me  some  time  ago.  But  as  my  confinement  is  so  close,  I 
had  no  opportunity  till  now  of  telling  you  how  much  I  reckon 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship:  1  want  words  to  express 
my  obligations  to  you,  and  my  present  melancholy  situation 
aflbrds  me  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  I  thank  you,  dear  Sir, 
for  all  your  kind  offers,  though  at  present  I  have  occasion 
for  one  only,  which  I  willingly  accept  of;  that  is,  your  en- 
deavors to  do  me  service  in  my  unhappy  circumstances  : 
and  as  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  or  not  1  shall  be  brought 
to  a  trial,  or  when,— the  only  way  I  know  you  cnn  contribiilo 
to  this,  is,  by  your  own  interest,  or  that  of  yonr  friends, 
with  some  of  the  great  men  at  court.  t 

It  is  certain,  my  present  situation  has  a  very  gloomy 
aspect,  though  In  one  respect  1  reckon  it  a  happy  one,  as 
it  introduces  me  to  a  train  of  thinking,  I  might  otherwise 
perhaps  have  been  long  uoacq;aainted  with. 
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Misfortnnes  never  are  messengers  withont  an  errand. 
They  either  come  to  correct  p«i8t  errors,  reforvn  the  present, 
or  prevent  the  future;  and  I  hope,  I  shall  be  directed  to 
look  on  them  in  that  light,  and  find  the  proper  use  of  them. 
.  I  have  in  a  «bort  life,  seen  so  much  of  its  vanity  and  folly, 
that  death,  though  terrible  to  my  nature,  is  hardly  more  so 
if>  my  reason,  than  launching  i^ain  into  the  stormy  sea  of 
life :  my  small  linowledge  of  this  life  affords  but  a  disagree- 
hie  prospect ;  and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  the  next,  reason 
and  religion  encourage  me  to  hope  for  happiness. 

My  misfortunes  I  look  upon  as  a  blessing,  because  they 
^arn  me  to  prepare  for  death,  and  if  a  short  life  should  be 
my  lot,  convince  me  how  vain  it  would  be  to  employ  it, 
but  as  a  nursery  for  another  and  a  better  state. 

In  short  I  hope  to  live,  but  do  not  fear  to  die.  Bqt  I 
vrander  insepsiblyy  witbout  thinking  this  is  a  letter.  AdJeo« 
my  dear  friend ;  be  assured  whilst  I  am  myself^  I  will  be 

Tour's,        Simon  Fbasbiu 
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O  phiea  aiMi  greataaaa^  Billioot  of  Ailst  cyti 
Ara  stnek  opon  Ikea!  Tolaincfl  ol  rtporl 
Run  with  theae  falw  and  most  contrariooi  qntft 
Upon  thy  doinn!  thoataad  fcapes  of  wil 
Blake  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreaaiy 
Aad  mak  Uiae  ia  theif  Siiiaief. 

M4ai9M  for  Meamre* 


No  8ub|ect  has  afforded  more  room  for  the  delivery  of  com* 
monplace  reflection  or  the  eflFusion  of  those  mere  truisms  that 
have  been  the  favorite  language  of  the  moralist  in  &l(  ages, 
tlian  the  capricious  and  unjust  distribution  of  fortune's  favors, 
ev^ry  dull  and  heartless  man,  whose  narrowness  of  soul  and 
dearth  of  genius  have  forced  on  him  that  gravity  which  enti* 
ties  him  to  shine  among  his  aisociatea  as  a  pattern  of  cold 
perfection — Every  sententious  and  dogmatic  pretender  to  the 
prostituted  title  of  philosopher — ^nay  every  schoolboy  who 
has  been  taught  to  honor  with  more  than  idolatroos  rere* 
rence  the  names  of  Juvenal  and  Horace,  will  lament  the 
l>lindness  of  the  Goddess,  and  repeat  the  fitale  maxims  which 
have  been  handed  down  through  successive  generations — and 
lool£  around  for  that  applause  which  he  professes  to  d^pise. 
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yet  evi4en11y  bopds  to  gaio,  A  spirit  of  detraction,  supported 
and  nourished  by  these  constantly  recnrring  topics  of  conver« 
eatioD,  pervades  almost  all  ranks  of  society.  In  the  humblest 
sphere,  the  envy  of  a  little  mind  wtU  calumniate  the  efforts 
of  that  loftier  soul  which  dares  aspire  above  his  fellows ;  fattt 
if  SQccees  should  crown  his  exertions — should  he  attaift  that 
pre-eminence  which  is  the  object  of  his  ambition,  every 
Bioutb  is  opened  in  his  dispraise,  every  pen  employed  against 
bioi.  The  man  who  is  unsophisticated  by  the  per nicioas  ex- 
ample of  the  world,  and  singular  enough  to  r^ulate  Us 
opinion  of  others  by  their  intrinsic  qualities,  without  reference 
to  any  scale  but  bis  own  experience — who  is  regardless 
whether  the  subject  of  his 'enquiry  has  been  depressed  by  the 
frowns  or  elated  by  the  smiles  of  fortune — who  is  free  from 
the  delusions  of  a  selfish  vanity,  and  just  in  his  awards ;  snob 
a  man  is  seldom  more  than  the  creature  of  theoretical  spe-^ 
Quiation ;  while  the  many  unanimously  endeavor  to  sink  the 
fame  of  genius  to  their  oWn  degrading  level,  and  attack 
every  reputation  whose  lustre  can  invite  their  envy,  and 
whose  frailty  can  admit  their  approach* 

Times  of  anarchy  and  confusion  are  favorable  for  the  de«« 
velopement  of  human  energy,  for  the  feeble  soul  will  shrink 
from  the  post  of  danger,  and  yield  a  tame  submission  to  him 
whose  talents  entitle  and  whose  courage  enables  him  to  sway 
the  multitude.  The  herd  of  mankind,  the  modest,  the  simple, 
the  domestic,  the  virtuous,  are  born  for  subjection,  and  bear 
the  yoke  with  quiet  submission ;  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
change  the  possession  of  a  certain  good,  though  attended 
with  many  di^dvantages,  for  a  state  of  which  the  evils  are 
numerous,  and  the  result  involved  in  darkness ;  but  when  a 
sense  of  loyalty  is  lost,  and  a  country  abandoned  to  disorcfer, 
every  distinction  but  that  of  courageous  and  too  often  vil-i 
lainous  talent  is  totally  disregarded. 

In  the  respective  histories  of  the  two  great  rival  monarchiea 
of  England  and  France,  the  revolution  of  16i50  in  the  one» 
and  that  of  1793  in  the  other,  have,  more  than  other  periods, 
brought  forward  genius  from  obscurity,  and  depressed  the 
insolence  of  hereditary  power.  Many  men  in  each  country 
were  elevated  to  command  and  honor ;  but  among  all  the 
adventurers,  Oliver  CromwbiiL  and  Napolboh  Boiia* 
P>ARTE  are  the  most  prominent.  As  their  fortune  was  in 
many  respects  the  same,  it  may^  perhaps,  be  worth  our.  while 
to  enquire  in  what  points  ttteir  characters  bear  the  closest 
rfsemblance,  and  to  what  iotrinnp  qualities  they  owed  tho' 
difference  of  their  destinies. 
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No  being  who  holds  life  on  the  frail  tenure  of  hnmanity 
can  be  totally  hardened  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  his  nature, 
or  elevated  above  its  weakness.  A  perfect  villain  is  the 
mere  creature  of  romance,  and  a  blameless  model  of  virtue 
finds  existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  yonng  and 
ardent,  whose  hopes  are  not  damped  by  their  experienee. 
Our  favorers  or  our  enemies  are  thus  enabled  to  represent 
our  characters  in  different  lights,  according  as  they  would 
excite  for  us  the  admiration  or  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
they  can  influence ;  and  when  the  humblest  peasant  witnesses 
80  many  instances  of  strained  eulogy  or  undeserved  reproach 
within  his  own  narrow  sphere,  can  we  wonder  that  the  mi^ty 
of  the  earth,  whose  names  are  on  every  tongue,  and  wboee 
minutest  act  is  the  subject  .of  investigation  and  remark, 
should  be  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  wilful  and  prejudiced 
misrepresentation.  -  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  have  shared 
the  common  lot  of  the  illustrious,  and  their  deeds  have  been 
assigned  to  motives  as  distinct  and  numerous  as  there  have 
been  passions  in  the  human  breast  to  gratify  or  arouse.  The 
breath  of  envy  sullies  every  object,  and  renders  it  a  task  of 
more  than  common  difficulty  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
human  character ;  but  to  deprive  genius  of  its  praise  reflects 
back  the  discredit  on  the  calumniator,  with  which  he  meant 
to  asperse  his  victim. 

Hume  says,  Cromwell's  character  is  as  strongly  marked  as 
the  schemes  of  his  conduct  were  dark  and  inexplicable. 
**  His  extensive  capacity  enabled  him  to  form  the  most  eo* 
larged  projects;  his  enterprising  genius  was  not  dismayed 
with  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous.  Carried  by  his  natural 
temper  to  magnanimity,  to  grandeur,  and  to  an  imperioas 
and  domineering  policy;  he  yet  knew,  when  necessary,  to 
employ  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the  most  oblique 
and  refined  artifice,  the  semblance  of  the  greatest  modera- 
tion and  simplicity.  A  friend  to  justice,  though  his  public 
conduct  was  one  continued  violation  of  it :  devoted  to 
religion,  though  he  perpetually  employed  it  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition  ;  he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from  the 
prospect  of  sovereign  power,  a  temptation  which  is,  iu 
general,  irresistible  to  human  nature,  and  by  using  well  that 
authority  which  lie  bad  attained  by  fraud  and  violence,  he 
has  lessened,  if  not  overpowered  our  detestation  of  his 
enoruiitics  by  our  admiration  of  his  success  and  genius." 

Many  paarts  of  tliis  picture  are  not  more  applicable  to 
Crcmne:!  Ihau  to  Bonaparte,  and  to  trace  the  character  of 
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the  latter  would  perhaps  scarcely  allow  a  change  of  ex- 
pressions. ^'  With  a  head  to  conceive  and  a  hand  to  ex- 
ecute*' the  wildest  and  most  visionary  schemes  of  an 
almost  boundless  ambition,  he  stood  undaunted  at  opposition 
and  fearless  of  every  obs^cle  which  nature  or  human  artifice 
interposed  between  him  and  glory — and  with  an  obstinate 
firmness,  he  pursued  the  track  which  his  powerful  genius  sug- 
gested, careless  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  millions  when 
they  interfered  with  his  hopes,  and  IndifiFerent  to  the  promis- 
cuous carnage  of  his  friends  or  foes,  when  the  only  object 
of  hts  desires,  his  own  fame,  was  proposed  as  the  reward 
of  victory.  In  this  particular,  bis  portrait  is  more  dark  than 
that  of  our  countryman,  who  cannot  be  so  deeply  stigma- 
tized as  the  destroyer  of  the  human  race,  but  in  each  we 
can  trace  their  crimes  and  cruelties  to  a  thirst  of  empire. 
If  we  look  to  the  periods  of  their  youth,  we  find  a  striking 
resemblance  in  their  prevailing  tempers.  An  obstinate 
firmness,  and  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority  distinguished 
them  above  their  companions.  One  or  two  extracts  from 
the  Percy  collection  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  assertion. 

**  When  this  extraordinary  personage  (Oliver  Cromwell) 
was  a  boy  at) school,  he  was  much  subject  to  fits  of  hypo- 
chondria. One  day  when  lying  melancholy  upon  his  back 
in  bed,  a  spectre,  as  he  thought,  approached  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  live  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Old  Mr.  Cromwell,  when  informed  of  this  fantasy  of  his 
son's,  was  very  angry,  and  desired  his  master  to  correct 
him  severely.  This,  however,  produced  no  effect.  Oliver 
persisted  in  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  would  often  mention 
it,  though  his  uncle  told  him  *  it  was  too  traitorous  a  thing 
to  be  repeated.'" 

*<  From  school  he  was  sent  to  Sydney  College,  Cambridge, 
where  Winstanty  tells  UB  he  met  with  an  incident  which  gave 
great  strength  to  his. boyish  prepossession.  The  play  of 
Lingua^  by  Anthony  Brewer,  happened  to  be  acted,  and 
Oliver  performed  a  part  in  it.  The  substance  of  the  piece 
IS  a  contention  among  the  senses  for  a  crown  which  Lingua 
had  concealed  in  order  that  they  might  exercise  their  res* 
pective  powers  in  finding  it.  The  part  allotted  to  young 
Cromwell  was  that  of  Tactus  or  Touch;  who  having 
obtained  the  contested  coronet ;  makes  this  spirited  speech  :— 

**  Rows  and  bays,  pack  beace  !  tbii  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invesls ; 
How  gallanUy  it  fits  me !  Sore  tbe  slave 
jtfettiQred  my  he«d  wbo  wrougbttbis  coronet! 
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Tlwj  lie  that  My  conplatiimi  momC  ahaaft ! 
My  blood  ^soiiobled,  and  I  am  Iraatfanoed 
Itoto  the  tacrpd  temper  of  a  king  !— 
MatUoki  I  bear  mj  oobtc  paratilai 
Mjrliag  ma  C<aaar  or  Qnmi  Mm^mdat^ 
IiidUaf  mjr  Cwt/'  Ac 

**  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  felt  the  whole  part  so  warmly, 
and  more  especially  the  speech  now  quoted,  that  it  was  the 
first  thing  which  really  fired  his  soul  with  ambition,  and 
excited  him  from  the  possession  of  an  imaginary  throne  to 
stretch  his  views  to  the  conquest  of  a  real  one/* 

In  these  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  Protector,   the 
germs  of  his  future  religions  fanaticism  and  towering  ambi- 
tion are  discernible.    He  was  melancholy  and  retired  in  his 
youth,  shunning  the  society  of   his  equals,  as  if  conscioos 
that  one  day  he  would  be  an  object  either  of  their  fear  or  de^ 
testation.     If  we  pursue  the  parallel  between  him  and  Na- 
poleon,   we  find. them  equally  enthusiastic,    though  their 
feelings  were  differently  tingea  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  times.    **  In  March  1799,  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Carlo 
Buonaparte,  a  lawyer  of  Corsica,  being  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Brlenne  in  Champagne, 
which  was  superintended  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers,  called 
Minims.    Of  a  silent  and  stern  disposition,  prone  to  solitude 
and  meditation,  he  seemed  as  if  cast  by  nature  for  the  rigid 
order  of  life,  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment. 
Each  pupil  was.  locked  up  by  himself  at  night  in  a  cell,  the 
whole  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a  girth  bed,  an  iron 
water-pitcher  and  basin ;  yet  gloomy  as  this  seclusion  wa^:, 
young  Napoleon  preferred  retiring  to  it,  during  the  intervals 
of  scholastic  exercise,  to  joining  with  his  schoolmates  in 
their  usual  sports  and  amusements.     At  a  later  period,  h6 
was  wont  to  prosecute  his  solitary  studies  in  a  little  garden^ 
whteh  he  had  contrived  to  enclose  for  his  own  exclusive  use, 
by  prevailing .  on  some  of  the  scholars  fo  assign  to  him  the 
shares  allotted  to  them,  and  adding  these  to  his  own^    It 
bas  been  told  of  him  at  this  period,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  the  other  school-boys  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
sternation hj  the  explosion  of  a  firework  which  thev  Were 
engaged  in  preparing^  and  when  some  of  them  in  their  haste 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  danger,  broke  through  the 
territory,  of  the  young  solitaire,  he  seized  his  garden  tooisi 
and  attacking^the  invaders,  drove  tbem  with  equal  spirit  and 
nathchidancef  back  into  the  midst  of  the  peril  from  which 
they  were  seeking  to  escape.     In  consequence  of  these 
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oold  and  forbidden  features  in  his  character,  be  soon  ac- 
quired the  nickname  of  the  Spartan^  which  he  retained 
during:  his  residence  at  Brienne. 

*•  With  a  book  of  mathematics  or  history— Euclid  or 
Plutarch  in  his  hand,  his  great  delight  was  to  shut  himself 
up  ID  bis  little  garden,  to  walk  and  to  meditate.  His  mind 
i>eenied  for  a  long  time  to  disdain  all  lower  occupations  and 
less  important  studies ;  but  a  desire  for  action  at  last  broke 
in  upon  his  repose,  ^od  he  bad  no  sooner  mixed  with  bin 
school-fellows  for  this  purpose,  than  he  began  to  act  the 
incipient  general  among  them,  taught  them  the  military 
exeroise,  and  instituted  for  their  usual  sports  the  combats 
of  the  Roman  chtcus,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  His  school-fellows  began  now  to  testify  an  un- 
common desire  of  respect  and  attachment  towards  him; 
they  felt  and  were  the  first  to  pay  tribute  to  that  fascinating 
or  rather  commanding  influence  which  was  afterwards  so 
principal  a  means  of  raising  him  to  empire  and  renown. 

''  In  the  hard  winter  of  1783,  Napoleon  conceived  the 
idea  of  constructing  a  little  fort  of  snow.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  some  of  his  most  zealous  comrades,  and  with  no 
other  instruments  than  the  ordinary  garden  tools,  be  perfected 
a  complete  quadrangle,  defended  at  the  corners  by  four 
bastions,  the  walls  of  which  were  three  feet  and  a  half  high. 
So  well  was  it  executed  that  some  remains  of  it  were  in 
existence  many  weeks  afterwards.  While  it  lasted  nothing 
but  sieges  and  sallies  were  the  order  of  the  day." 

We  might  give  many  otiier  youthful  anecdotes  ;  but  these 
siifliciently  indicate  the  future  conqueror  of  Lodi  and 
Austerlitz,  or  the  bold  spirit  that  could  hew  a  military 
passage  through  the  Simplon.  Cromwell  and  Napoleon 
each  gradually  rose  from  a  station  of  humility  to  that  of 
supreme  power.  They  rose  through  the  army  by  the  same 
steps,  and  by  flattering  the  inclinations  of  their  powerful 
instruments  were  enabled  to  use  them  for  the  destruction  of  the 
very  liberty  they  had  assembled  to  establish,  and  the  erection 
of  a  despotism,  more  insolent  than  that  they  had  overthrown. 
Eaeh  commenced  his  career  as  a  patriot — each  merged  the 
love  of  freedom  in  the  thirst  of  dominion.  Each  founded 
bis  power  on  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy,  whose  ancient 
establishment  seemed  to  defy  the  shocks  of  time.     But  the 

ErojectB  of  Napoleon  were   more   extensive   than  tiio?»e  of 
is  prototype.     Cromweii's  designs  extended  only  to  Great 
Britain — Bonaparte     with   gigantic    grai'p    endeavored    to 
vol.  II. — NO.  II.  N 
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comprehend  the  world.  The  Doteh,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
few  provmcei^,  were  sofficient  to  occupy  the  attentioB  of 
the  Protector — Bonaparte  disaoWed  principalitiea  and 
erected  kingdoms,  and  heid  tha  monaroha  of  the  earth  ns  hU 
tributaries.  Their  fttnataoism  was  eqoai,  though  directed 
and  incited  by  different  obfecta-*-the  one  was  a  aaperstitiotis 
observer  of  prayers  and  fasting — the  other  a  sceptical  follower 
of  Christ  or  Mahomet  ea  it  suited  his  own  convenience.  The 
one  worked  on  the  religions  enthusiasm  or  rather  madness 
of  his  countrymen — the  other  on  their  aspiratloiis  for  liberty 
and  renown.  Oliver  incited  his  followers  by  the  powerfn! 
atimulus  of  expected  grace  or  foture  salvation—  Napoleon, 
by  the  invocation  of  their  country  and  the  promise  of  giorr. 
Their  natural  advantages  were  very  dissimilar;  for  while 
Oliver^s  manners  were  repulsive,  those  of  Napoleon  were 
insinuating;  but  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  (hey 
flourished  required  a  difference  in  the  agents  thatcoold  roosce 
it  to  action.  Their  acquired  advantages  were  equal,  though 
different.  Oliver  received  only  the  simple  and  slight  educa- 
tion of  a  country  gentleman,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  elected  to  a  seat  in  parliament — Napoleon  never  had  a 
place  among  the  representatives  of  his  country,  but  to  nHike 
up  for  this  deficiency  he  was  a  soldier  by  profusion. 

Cromwell  is  personally  responsible  for  the  death  of  hb 
sovereign,  and  a  record  of  his  wish  to  destroy  young  Charles 
iremains  in  his  offer  of  a  reward  fiir  his  head — Bonaparte  is 
absolved  from  any  immediate  participation  in  the  morder  of 
Louis;  but  the  fate  of  D'Enghien  will  for  ever  sally  his  repo- 
tatton:  on  this  score  they  are  therefore  equally  erimlnaf. 
And  when  we  accuse  Bonaparte  of  his  little  regard  for  tlie 
lives  of  his  soldiers,  we  must  recollect  that  on  a  minor  scale, 
Cromwell  was  not  less  careless  of  the  effusion  of  human 
blood  ;  and  that  the  sole  distinction  between  them  originates 
not  perhaps  from  any  intrinsic  difference  of  feeling,  bot  from 
the  great  inequality  of  their  enterprises.  There  are  a  few 
other  points  on  which  they  merit  comparison.  Perhaps  that 
period  in  the  life  of  each  which  should  most  excite  onr  won- 
der, Is  not  their  final  attainment  of  sovereign  power,  but  their 
first  emersion  from  obscnrity;  and  in  their  subsequent  reten- 
tion  of  command,  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Bonaparte's 
designs,  executed  by  a  devoted  army,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  tlie  ability  with  which  Cromwell  governed  a  muti- 
nous army  by  factious  and  discontented  officers.  Cromwell 
realised  one  of  the  most  visionary  projects  which  ever  was 
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the  flobject  of  haman  eonception  ;  be  erected  a  kingdom  of 
saints,  in  wbieb  caot  and  jargon  supplied  the  place  of  phi* 
losophy,  add  pretended  illumination  was  upheld  in  preference 
to  established  laws : — while  Bonaparte,  ever  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  bis  friends,  raised  his  generals  to  the  rank  of 
monafchs,  and  formed  around  his  imperial  throne  a  band  of 
prlncea  whose  gratitude  should  have  preserved  him  from  bis 
fate.  Most  of  these  rose  against  him  or  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  calamity ;  but  their  infidelity  was  the  mere  result 
of  human  selfishness,  while  their  loss  has  been  amply  com^ 
pensated  to  him  by  the  possession  of  a  treasure  above  the 
wealth  or  honors  of  the  world — a  friend  !  The  name  of  Ber- 
trand — the  true,  the  faithful  and  disinterested  Bertrand— will 
be  remembered  with  the  joy  we  feel  at  the  mention  of  the  good 
and  brave ;  while  tl^  men  who  deserted  their  master,  or 
ambiguously  defended  him,  will  be  forgotten,  or  at  most 
only  classed  among  those  whose  stations  or  iniquity  alone 
rescue  their  names  from  oblivion.  During  the  government 
of  Cromwell,  Milton  was  suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity,  birt 
under  Bonaparte  the  National  Institute,  formed  under  his 
auspices,  conferred  glory  on  his  name  and  his  country. 

In  his  private  character,  the  Protector  has  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  the  Emperor.  Cromwell  was  an  attentive 
husband  ;  hot  no  sophistical  arguments  of  political  expedi- 
ency can  reconcile  ns  to  Bonaparte's  ingratitude  in  divorcing 
the  woman  who  had  been  feitbfnl  to  him  in  all  the  chances  of 
bis  eventful  life,  whom  he  had  consulted  iu  all  his  difficulties, 
and  to  whom  he  owed  his  power. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Cromwell's  death  occurred  at 
the  very  time  most  propitious  for  his  reputation.  His  life 
had  been  a  continued  series  of  successes,  and  his  penetration 
and  activity  enabled  him  to  repel  the  insidious  attempts  of 
every  foe  to  his  exaltation.  Yet  when  our  dormant  energies 
are  aroused,  it  Is  difficult  for  the  object  of  our  suspicions, 
though  inv^ed  with  uncontrolled  power,  to  repress  tljem  ; 
and  it  is  doubted  whether  he  could  much  longer  have  retained 
possession  of  his  authority.  But  he  did  not  live  to  beiiold  the 
downfall  of  his  house,  and  even  in  death  his  good  fortuue 
would  not  desert  him. 

Napoleon  also  is  no  more : — the  eye,  whose  lustre  was  in- 
telligence, and  whose  glance  could  read  the  secrets  of  the 
soul,  is  dimmed  for  ever  ;  his  band  is  nerveless  and  liis  hfar-t 
is  cold,  and  the  fire  of  genius,  that  conducted  him  to  i^lory 
and  sustained  him  through  his  reverses,  now  lives  only  iu  our 
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recollection,  CromweU'g  successes  ceased  bat  with  his  life — 
ttie  tide  of  fortune  ebbed  from  Napoleon  at  Miyoow,  and 
his  grave  will  in  future  days  be  visited  in  an  island,  far 
from  tlie  iiome  of  his  election  and  the  country  which  he  had 
lived  to  serve  and  over  which  he  had  ruled  to  raise  it  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Cromwell  was  buried 
among  kings,  but  his  bones  were  afterwards  dishonored — 
Napoleon,  as  he  had  through  life  been  above  competition, 
was  buried  in  silence  and  solitude.  When  we  think  of  his 
early  career,  we  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  1  demeni  eC  i«¥ai  cam  per  Alpea 
Ut  puerif  placeai.*'— — 

And  when  we  think  of  his  exile,  we  grieve  that  his  ambition 
was  so  boundless  and  his  cause  so  bad.  He  waa  once  the 
idol  of  his  soldiers  and  the  terror  of  his  enemies ;  but 

<*  Glory  ii  like  a  circle  in  the  waten 
Which  never  ceaieth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  noni^bt." 

His  faults  have  been  magnified — his  virtues  lessened ; — bis 
cupidity  of  power  and  dominion  has  been  deservedly  exe- 
crated, but  ills  courage  iias  been  questioned!  and  his  patience, 
the  truest  mark  of  real  magnanimity,  has  been  styled  servility 
and  despondii)^  cowardice!  When  we  contemplate  him  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  we  mustewish  that  some  '*  winged 
messenger  of  fate*'  had  stopped  the  career  of  depopulation, 
by  levelling  its  Genius  with  the  dust.  When  we  find  him 
giving  laws  to  Europe,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  and  establishing  the  trial  by  jury,  we  forget  that 
he  is  the  leader  of  destruction,  and  wonder  that  philanthropy 
and  tyranny  could  each  in  turn  possess  his  soul.  But  when 
he  asserts  his  native  dignity  amid  those  to  whose  generosity 
he  had  trusted  his  life  and  happiness — when  we  behold  him 
torn  from  his  only  child,  and  cut  away  from  every  hope  of 
society —  when  we  find  him  cool  and  resigned  to  every  change, 
ind liferent  whether  it  ailect  his  happiness,  if  his  honor  is  un- 
tarnistied — then  indeed  mut$t  he  challenge  our  warmest  admi* 
ration — then  must  we  declare  his  character  above  our  ideas 
4}(  mere  humanity.  In  this,  at  least,  he  has  had  the  advan- 
tage over  his  competitor.  Cromwell  feared  his  friends — 
Nupolcou  trusted  hlb  enemies  ! 
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<*  Tov  mirprbe  me,"  I  cried,  **  in  year  ofaaracier  of  thisgen^^ 
tleman.  I  cannot  perceive  in  his  actions  or  Iiis  conversatioQ 
any  traces  of  genius,  yet  yon  contrast  tlie  possession  of  talent 
ivith  all  the  unworthiqess  of  perverted  ability ;  the  great  and 
the  insignificant  are  mixed  up  in  the  materials  that  form  hi9 
mind,  like  the  concentration  of  opposite  colors  in  the  Ka- 
leidoscope." 

*t  An  illustration  of  what  I  assert,"  returned  my  friend, 
**  would  conyinoe  you  at  once ;  but  before  1  proceed  fortheri^ 
you  may  be  amused  by  perusing  a  few  observations  which 
1  extracted  from  the  letter  of  an  iatimate  friend.  They  ara 
desuUory,  but  capable  of  leading  you  into  my  opinion/' 

He  shewed. me  a  note  book,  and  pointing  out  to  my  atten- 
tion a  particular  page,  handed  it  to  me  for  my  perusal.  I 
found  that  the  observations  ^vere  only  fragmentary,  yet  K 
nvas  somewhat  pleased  with  the  mi^nner  in  which  they  were 
thrown  together.    They  ran  nearly  thus : 

"  You  luive  heard  of  tlie  new  tragedy.  Tliere  is  a  revolution  in 
taste — an  insurrection  in  the  empire  of  literature.  The  obsolete, 
phrases  of  the  antique,  tbejoorobast  of  early  writers,  coupled  with  the 
images  of  our  modern  authors,  seem  to  form  the  standard  of  excellence/ 
by  which  productions  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  judged.  The 
reviewers — tlie  sapient  reviewers  are  deluded  into  thb  new  system* 
and  have  become  converts  to  a  faith  whose  only  merit  is  the  novelty 
of  its  introduction.    What  do  you  think  of  such  a  line  as  this> 

The  vasMls  of  thine  enemy  await  la  do  thee  dead  f 

Cowley  could  not  write  more  unmusically,  and  Shakspeare,  in  his 

most  negligent  moments,  never  uttered  a  viler  pleonpsm.     Yet  upon 

such  models  as  those  the  modern  style  is  formed  $  unfortunately  for 

the  ndopter,  it  requires  a  close  copy  not  only  of  their  phraseology  but 

of  their  manner  of  treating  subjects  to  render  thb  new  aniiqut  at  all 

•uflRirabie. 

»  *  « 

It  occurs  to  me  that  they  have  mistaken  the  true  spirit  of  imitation, 
{fori  cannot  countenance  this  system  by  any  other  title);  the  terms 
and  not  tlie  ihoughu  of  our  early  writers  are  dragged  in  upon  all 
occasions,  deceiving  su|>eifkial  readerb  into  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
similarity   of   genius.    Were  they   indeed  to   set  up    Shakespeate* 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  some  of  the  tuthora  of  6barlea*8  reign 
as  the  criterion  of  taste.  It  is  not  words  but  ideas  that  should  be 
studied;  it  is  the  manner  of  thinking— 'the  turn  of  eipresskm— the 
^ftiness  of  oonception*^the  correctness  and  appropriate  use  of  imagery 
-—rather  than  the  diction  that  should  be  imila^ed,  and  tben>  and  aol 
lUl  then  will  I  adaut  the  oiaiiitf  of  such  levivtrs  of  tho  old  drama 

*  4  « 

In  this  play  there  is  a  fiaa  Tein  of  poetry*  a  tenderness  and  a  pathos 
larely  equalled^  but  even  through  aR  this  there  is  a  thread  of  mi- 
natural  Iximbast  that  sometimes  destroys  not  only  the  muuc  of  the 
fines,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  thoughts^ 

• 

*<  Torn  oyer  another  leaf/'  observed  my  frteod»  *<  and 
yoa  will  perceire  an  extract  froon  a  scene  in  one  of  this 
aatfaor'a  playa — read  it,  and  let  me  have  yoor  opioion.'' 

««  Before  I  Ibok  at  it,"  I  rejolaed,  ««  I  vroold  vriah  to  aaRr 
yon  what  yon  meant  vehen  yon  obserred  that  be  iia»prodoeed 
.tlie  beat  and  the  worst  play  of  modern  daya  ?  There  nppeavn 
a  contradiction  in  the  expresaion  that  I  cannot  reconcile." 

**  14  is  easily  expounded.  In  the  play  to  which  I  allodcd 
the  imagery  ia  highly  poetical — although  laden  with  the 
errors  which  are  pointed  out  in  those  observations — there 
is  a  nerve  and  beanty  in  the  alternation  between  the  per- 
sonages of  his  Drama — but  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  only 
a  neglect  but  an  absolute  violation  of  morality  in  his  snfaject. 
Thnsy  excellent  with  respect  to  composition,  it  is  highly 
reprehensible  in  tlie  scenes  and  situations  it  brings  forward. 
Bot  looli  at  my  extract,  you  will  donblless  be  dazzled ;  but 
1  have  some  hesitation  in  thinking  you  may  be  pleased." 

I  now  turned  to  the  extract.  I  could  coUect  from  a  few 
introductory  words  of  his  own,  that  the  spirit  of  evil  onder 
an  assumed  character  was  tempting  the  virtue  of  a  female. 

Il^irtl.         Wilt  thou  not  hear  me,  Bertha?    I  have  sworn. 
Even  in  Che  hour  of  Nature's  desolation. 
When  bolt  and  flash  hurtled  around  my  head. 
And  the  fed  atoms  of  the  peri&hing  souls. 
Whose  dying  groans  were  in  my  ears,  hissed  round  me, 
IVe  sworn  eternal  love  to  thee. '  That  bond 
Is  on  my  heart ;  I  cannet  shake  it  off  3 
Hunted  by  man— cast  off  by  Heaven — I  stand 
Before  ytwir  gaze,  a  very  wretch,  who  a&lis 
An  humble  boon,    llefuse  him,  and  the  curse 
Of  A  neglected  and  des|jairiiig  being 
h  aver  him-— 

Bertha.  i  would  have  gladly  knelt 

By  thee  upon  the  light ntng-biadtcd  earth. 
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And  vowed  amidst  the  general  blight  and  n]in> 
Hatred  to  all  the  world  !— I  would  have  knelt. 
Wreck,  cone,  and  peril  round--I  would  have  kaelt^ 
And  eun'd  the  animate  world— sharing  my  bteut. 
My  wofoan'a  bosom  to  the  elements- 
Such  was  my  heart's  idolatry— no  thought 
But  one  unouxed  dcvotbn  filled  my  soul—  * 

No  hope  but  of  thy  faith  was  in  my  heart— 
No  joy  drew  forth  my  tears  but  that  which  whispered 
I'hat  ihou  wert  near!    Long,  long,  the  midnight  moon 
Had  shed'her  cold  light  on  my  wretchedness. 
And  in  her  course  through  the  blue  fields  of  Heaven 
The  planet  that  she  watched  ne'er  offered  up 
A  voice  more  full  of  deep  distress  than  mine-i* 
For  thou  wert  falae  > 

Spirit.  Were  I  as  guiHy,  Bertha, 

As  the  unsated  spirits  that  tempt  mankind 
With  their  unearthly  blandi8hmentfr--or  false 
As  branded  knight,  whose  corslet  bears  thcatamp, 
I'he  stamp  indelible  of  utter  shame. 
Upon  whose  brow  the  herald*s  hand  hath  placed, 
Intitead  of  proud  and  blazing  trophyrleaf, 
A  rank,  foul  stain— I  would  be  true  to  thee. — 
All  else  on  earth  I  might  forget  but  thee— 
All  else  on  earth  I  might  desert  but  thee — 
All  else  on  earth  I  might  destroy  but  thee— 
Yet  still  I  would  have  been  unchanged  to  thee  1 

Bertha.        There  is  a  deep  conviction  in  the  words. 

The  fervent  words  of  an  apostate's  vow- 
But  holy  legends  tell  us  many  tales 
Of  those  who,  changing  from  their  first  estate^ 
llave  ne'er  been  true  again.— 

Spirit. '  'Twas  fhlsely  thought— 

'Twas  forged  t'  abuse  the  credulous  ear  of  youth— 
For  I  liave  changed — yet  am  I  true  to  Bertha^- 
Tbe  pomp  of  equipages-state — vassals-^gold—- 
And  a  long  train  of  knights  and  glittering  banners— 
These — these  have  changed— yet  1  am  still  the  ssme  !'* 


c« 


You  remember  a  dramatic  poem/'  resumed  my  friend, 
written  by  a  noble  author — it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
g^reatest  efforts  of  bis  genius,  and  this  gentleman  has  modelled 
his  figures  in  a  great  measure  upon  that  beautiful  sketch. 
The  same  gloomy  atmosphere  surrounds  his  hero — the  same 
unsearchable  darkness  uf  mind — I  had  almost  said  the  same 
ooDtempt  of  all  religioos  colligation,  bat  that  I  fear  ft  might 
be  attaching  a  stigma  to  his  name,  that  even  bis  professioaal 
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avocation  could  not  redeem.  I  will  not  contrast  his  literary 
parsuits  with  those  adopted  by  other  clergymen — such  a 
comparison  would  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  and  his  readers 
are  already  prepared  to  decry  his  continuance  of  them." 

At  this  moment  I  turned  my  head,  and  perceived  the  sub- 
ject  of  our  conversation  engaged  by  two  young  gentlemen 
whose  appearance  spoke  every  thing  but  steadiness.  They 
were  living  pictures  of  fashion,  and  I  paused  in  astonishment 
at  the  reflection,  that  so  much  talents  should  be  wasted  in 
the  company  of  light  and  frivolous  boys.  My  friend  per- 
ceiving my  reverie  interrupted  me — 

**  Those  are  the  companions,"  said  he,  <^  that  he  selects. 
Ton  will  form  your  own  conclusions.  I  know  not  whether, 
like  Congreve,*  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  man  of  fashion, 
rather  thian  of  genius ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  one  is  a 
more  respectable  and  desirable  character  than  the  other. 
You  will  now  be  naturally  anxious  to  have  a  specimen  of  Us 
novel- writing — ^that  too  is  contained  in  my  note  book." 

He  ran  over  a  few  pages,  till  he  came  to  the  place  where 
the  following  fragment  was  copied. 

*<  Before  I  oflcr  any  opinion  on  its  merits,  I  beg  you  may 
attentively  peruse  that  passage."    It  ran  as  follows: 

fTo  be  eonHnmed*^ 

« 

SKETCHES  OP  CHARACTER- 

VROM  MT  MOTS  BOOH, 


It  was  my  habit  in  my  youth  to  amuse  an  idle  hour  in  sketch- 
ing the  characters  of  my  acquaintances  in  a  note-book  which 
I  carried  for  the  purpose.  I  continued  this  practice  for  some 
tlme^  till  at  last,  another  pursuit  interfiering,  I  threw  my 
sketches  aside,  nor  was  it  till  after,  the  lapse  of  five  aed 
^twenty  years,  that  I  found  them  by  chance  the  other  day  at 
the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk.  It  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might  fill  a  vacant  page  of  the  *^  Inquisitor,"  and  as  most  of 
the  individuals  whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe  have  long 

*  It  II  nid  that  when  Coni^reve  was  ga'ing  to  be  introdacMl  to  VolUir*,  hm 
cupreved  a  wiwh  tliat  it  sbottld  be  iu  Ibe  character  of  a  private  gaoticoMui,  oatf 
■ot  Of  a  man  or  lettcrt. 
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since  *^  ahuffied  o£F  this  mortal  coil,"  and  are  now  insensiblo 
to  praise  or  oensinre,  I  may,  I  thiDir,  wittiout  mach  indecorum 
present  my  sketches  to  your  readers,  particularly  as  I  have 
avoided  mentioning  real  names,  and  have  substituted  others 
in  their  place  which  bear  some  analogy  to  their  respective 
characters.  So  far  by  way  of  preface ;  and  now  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  my  old  acquaintance  . 

MRS.  BARBARA  BUSTL^^ 

^*  Th1»  is  surely  the  busiest  little  body  in  life — she  is  in  et 
continual  fiiss  from  morning  till  night ;  she  rises  with  the- 
iark,  and  her  first  care  is  to  rouse  up  her  slumbering  servants 
and  set  them  to  business ;  then  she  hurries  to  her  grounds  to 
see  that  her  people  are  all  stirring.  She  knows  every  things 
and  stops  at  nothing:  farming  is  her  great  delight,  and  she 
can  discourse  with  wonderful  volubility  on  the  merits  of  a 
newly  invented  plough,  or  patent  machine  for  winnowing 
corn.  She  is  never  idle,  for,  when  she  sits,  spinning,  knit- 
ting, or  patch-work  quilts  engage  her  attention  ;  indeed  she 
has  so  many  articles  of  this  nature  in  hands  at  once,  and  she 
has  so  much  to  do  beside,  that  few  of  them  have  a  chance 
of  being  completed.  She  has  neither  time  nor  taste  for 
reading ;  if  we  except  an  occasional  glance  which  she  be- 
stows on  a.'  System  of  Domestic  Cookery,*  to  which,  by  the 
way,  she  never  admits  that  she  is  at  all  indebted  ;  she  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  her  kitchen,  her  larder,  or  her  dairy ; 
and  although  she  has  servants  at  her  command  in  every 
station,  she  thinks  that  nothing  will  be  right  unless  she  assists 
in  it.  She  is  in  a  eontinual  fret,  and  she  never  sees  you  but 
she  has  some  new  grievance  to  state ;  in  short,  to  believe 
herself,  she  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  ladies  with  respect  ta 
her  domestics. 

As  she  passes  most  of  the  winter  months  in  the  city,  she 
is  constantly  on  foot,  for  she  seldom  employs  her  carriage,, 
seeking  for  bargains  in  every  direction ;  and  as  she  stands  in 
high  repute  for  cleverness  among  her  country  neighbors, 
she  has  innumerable  commissions  to  execute,  and  she  never 
thinks  of  distance  or  dirty  streets,  if  a  penny  can  be  saved 
in  a  purchase.  Wherever  an  auctioneer  plies  his  hammer, 
there  is  Mrs.  Bustle ;  and  whatever  is  set  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
bargain^  is  sure  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  indefatigable  lady ; 
00  matter  if  she  is  already  supplied  with  the  article,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  was  so  cheap,  that  she  actually  thought  it 
a  pill/ to  let  it  pass ;  and  thus  her  drawers  and  lumber-room4t 
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ar«  filled  with  bargmu  of  «very  daforiptlon,  bmI  of  whicli 
are  likely  to  deaoeod  to  her  ebUdrea'e  childrtD  m  neHMMtak 
of  ber  geoMMu 

aru.  LisTLSss 

le  qiiile  the  revene  of  Mrs.  Bustle :  fof  she  eeldom  rbee  tOl 
mid-day,  and  never  troiiUea  bereelf  at  all  about  ber  deiMglfc 
arrangements ;  exertion  is  death  to  ber»  and  the  very  tbooght 
of  a  kitchen  pots  her  in  the  horrors.  She  appears  only 
adapted  for  an  eastern  olimate  where  she  would  be  borne 
about  in  a  palanquin,  and  fanned  by  her  attending  slavas. 
She  lies  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  ber  morning  dress  from  break* 
fast  to  dinner,  with  her  soft  eyes  half  olosed»  dosiog  over 
the  pages  of  a  novel  or  a  poem :  in  short,  she  is  quite  the  fine 
lady ;  and  so  little  is  she  acquainted  with  what  pasaaa  in  her 
house,  that  she  scarcely  knows  the  fiaoes  of  her  domestics, 
except  those  that  are  immediately  about  ber.  It  Is  Inoky  that 
she  is  the,  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune,  for  her  iodelenoe  and 
love  of  ease  would  bring  ruin  on  a  man  of  limited  means.  It 
is  really  amusing  to  see  her  and  Mrs.  Bustle  when  they  meet. 
Tlic  latter  all  life,  talk  and  business,  running  on  In  her  ran* 
dom  wav,  describing  the  exoellcnoe  of  a  new  reeeipt,  or  ex- 
tolling  her  cleverness  in  cheapening  her  last  purchase,  while 
X\\&  vacant  look  of  Mrs.  Listless  declares  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.    Now 

MRS.  TIDT 

Is  a  happy  medium  between  the  two :  for  she  has  all  the  cle- 
verness of  Mrs.  Bustle  without  any  of  her  fuss,  and  all  the 
(Vise  of  Mrs.  Listless  without  the  least  portion  of  her  Indo- 
lence. At  whatever  hour  you  may  chance  to  drop  in,  yon 
are  sure  to  fiud  her  neat  in  her  appearance,  and  perfectly 
easy  in  ber  manner ;  she  is  never  to  be  caught  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  to  ber  elbows,  and  a  servant's  bib  before  her,  as  I 
have  often  found  Mrs.  Rustle,  or  lolling  on  a  lounger  as  I 
have  always  discovered  Mrs.  Listless;  and  yet  there  is  no 
woman  who  pays  more  attention  to  her  household  concerns 
than  Mrs.  Tidy;  but  she  has  a  sytiem  in  her  management, 
and  although  iier  fortune  is  far  from  being  ample,  yet  every 
tiling  about  her  displays  the  utmost  eleganoe  and  order;  and 
all  tills  is  accomplislied  with  her  being  obliged  to  render  her 
/7(T5o/ftf/ exertions,  for  she  has  no  servants  but  those  on  whom 
she  cau  depend,  and  who  are  always  pleased  in  executing  her 
orders.    Her  house  is  neat  and  commodious  i  and  ber  apart« 
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Hientoy  thoagh  M^t  superbly  fhrnished,  are  tastefally  arranged. 
Her  table>  unltlie  Mrs.  Bastle's,  never  <  groans  with  'the 
wteigbt  of  the  feast/  hot  it  presents  a  happy  specimen  of  ele- 
gaateooDony;  abnndance,  withoat  waste,  and  every  thing 
ezeellent  in  its  way.  Indeed  I  am  told  she  has  redneed  her 
donestie  arrangements  to  such  a  system,  that  nothing  in  her 
honse  is  lost  or  wasted ;  she  is  thns  enabled,  not  only  to  re- 
lievo tb9  neoessiiies  of  the  poor»  and '  to  save  an  useless  ex- 
penditure, bot  also  to  preserve  her  domestics  in  sobriety  and 
honesty,  by  depriving  theoi  of  temptations  which  few  of  them 
can  resist.  It  is  from  this  eaose  that  those  she  retains  In  her 
aerviee  are  obeerfol  and  happy,  and*  never  feel  inclined  to 
change  their  plaoe»  while' the  servants  of  Mrs.  Listless  are 
eontinnally  Jarring  among  themselves,  and  are  generally 
diecbai^fed  for  inebriety  or  pecnlatton,  which  often  ends  In 
oonfirmed  drankenness,  beggary  and  want. 

So  Car,  Mr.  Editor^  I  have  extracted  from  my  note-book ; 
and  having  devoted  this  paper  to  the  ladies,  I  purpose  In  my 
next  oommmieatioft  to  trouble  you  with  sketches  of  a  few 
gentlemen,  which  perhaps  may  serve  to  entertain  some  of 
your  readers. 

With  Bsany  thanks  for  yonr  poHte  attentioB  to  so  dull  a 
oorrespondent^ 

I  beg  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

X.  Y.  Z. 

(CofUiamedffom  page  Z60 


"  HI*  wor<fe  ore  bonds,  bis  oAtbs  are  ortelet ; 
Hl<i  love  ftiveere^  Me  tboDf^te  iuHmicalBte ; 
Hie  tBaie»  pnw  BNewpgere  eeol  Ankb  hie  befivf , 
Hie  heart  ea  for  from  frauds  as  Heaven  frooi  Bartli.'* 

SlIAKftPRABC* 


Shortly  after  the  return  of  De  Winza,  a  splendid  entei- 
taioment  was  given  by  his  father  to  celebrate  his  arrival  v^ 
Madrid^  to  which  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
capital  were  invited,  ^nd  amongst  the  rest,  Db  Mq^RI'A  and 
his  wife.    All  that  Inxtiry  cotrld  invent,  onr  wealth  procure. 
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was  lavished  on  this  occasion  ;  the  rich  suite  of  apartments, 
in  his  house  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  were  thrown  open  at  an 
early  hour  for  the  reception  of  company,  and,  together  with 
tiie  gardens,  were,  brilliantly  illuminated.     Bands  of  mnsie 
were  stationed  at  convenient  places,  who,  by  a  mixture  of 
national  and  foreign  airs,  gratified  the  taste  of  the  yarioos 
individuals  assembled.     Devices,  emblematic  of  the  soceesaes 
of  Spain  over  her  proud  invaders,  were  placed  in  the  gardens, 
which  were  splendidly  lit  with  variegated  lamps,  and  dis- 
played such  a  scene  of  brilliancy  and  splendor  as  had  seldom 
I>eett  witnessed  in  Madrid.     Almost  all  the  British  Officers 
forming   the    garrison    of   the  city  were  invited,   and   the 
richness  and  variety  of  their  dress,  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Spanish  Cavaliers,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  them  on  the 
occasion,    presented  a  spectacle   not  often  beheld  by   the 
domestic  demoiselles  of  Madrid.    The  beauty  of  the  women, 
their  light  airy  figures,  hovering,  like  celestial  spirits,  throngh 
the  rooms,    galleries,   and  gardens;  their  splendid  dresses 
floating  in  the  amber  light  effused  by  the  burning  lamps  and 
chandeliers,  and  the  grace,  elegance,  and  nobility  of  their 
motions,  were  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  throb  of  many 
a  youthful  heart.    All  was  new,  brilliant,  and  delightfol ; 
vases  of  incense  placed  in  different  corners  of  the  rooms, 
sent  up  the  most  delicious  perfumes,  mingled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  various  plants  and  flowers  that  lined  the  interior 
of  the  walls,  and  equally  delighted  by  their  sweetness  and 
beauty.     Music,  dancing,  and  feasting,  were  the  amusements 
and  occupations  of  the  night,  and  in  these,  invention  was 
racked  to  gratify  the  taste  and  inclination  of   the   happy 
visitors.     In  one  room  were  to  be  seen  the  national  dances 
performed  by  some  of  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had  not  yet  so  far  divested  tfaein- 
selves  of  their  national  prejudices,  as  to  join  in  the  gayer 
movements  of  their  more  polished  neighbours.     In  another 
room,    a  less  fastidious  party  were  wandering  through  the 
mazes  of  the  waltz  and  the  quadrille,  displaying  every  atti- 
tude and  movement  that  could  deKght  the  eye  of  the  most 
refined  voluptuary  ;  while  in  a  third  apartment,  a  more  nu- 
merous party  were  eng^aged  in  English  country  dances,  and 
among  ttiese  was  De  Winza.     He  had  just  led  off  with 
Isabel,    and    the    lightness  and  imperceptibility  of  their 
motions,  the  gracefulness  and  ease  with  which  they  passed 
aloog,     combined    with    an  air    of  indescribable   elegiince 
and  bashfuloess,  that  seemed  desirous  to  shun  the  admiration 
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it  excited,  called  fovth  the  applauses  of  all  around  them. 
Her  light  and  fragile  form,  her  bending  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner, her  retiring  softness,  and  imposing  loveliness  of  person^ 
were  finely  contrasted  by  his  tall  majestic  figure,  his  manly  de- 
portment, and  the  peculiar  air  of  dignified  ease  which 
accompanied  every  motion*  There  was  a  tone,  a  kind  of 
intellectual  energy  in  their  dancing,  that,  compared,  with  tt^at 
of  others,  appeared  rather  like  the  movement  of  spiritual 
beings,  than  that  of  mortal  substances — ^a  movement  that 
left  echo  almost  mute,  and  silence  breathless.  Every  action, 
every  motion  expressed  the  Intensity  of  that  feeling  which 
held  such  a  powerful  sway  over  tb^ir  hearts,  and  made  them, 
at  the  moment,  forgetful  of  all  that  passed  around  them. 
They  had  no  conception  of  any  feeling  but  what  was  centered 
in  each  other ;  there  was  but  one  form  floating  before  the 
eyes  of  each,  and  that  form  was  robed  in  loveliness  ^nd 
.I'^ht,  presenting  an  altar  and  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  its 
votary,  upon  which  the  purest  inoense  of  tlie  heart  might 
be  offered,  and  offered  without  a  blush,  for  it  waa  stainless; 
The  burst  of  admiration  was  uoheard — the  sigh  of  envy  waa 
unnoticed — ^they  passed  from  tlie  dancing  room,  and  Isabel 
complaining  of  fatigue,  Db  Wimza  led  her  to  a  seat  In  an 
adjoining  apartment. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  infancy  of  passion,  when  every  look, 
every  tone  is  treasured,  as  an  indication  of  that  feeling 
we  are  anxious  to  excite ;  when  we  gaze  on  the  clear  bright 
surface  of  that  countenance,  which  love  has  tinted  wHh 
every  hue,  and  decked  with  every  grace,  till  we  •  fancy  we 
can  read  in  the  unclouded  mirror,  the  guileless  movementa 
of  the  heart;  when  imagination  is  busy  in  the  anticipation 
of  delight,  and  every  thought  is  dedicated  to  the  one  objecf, 
and  every  hope  is  confined  to  the  one  wish ;  when  the  heart, 
like  the  bark  of  the  Indian,  floats  on  the  waters  of  existence, 
calm  and  untroubled — ^and  the  breeae  that  wafts  It  Is  filled 
with  the  odours  of  the  Amrlta,  and  the  wave  that  bears  ft 
is  sparkling  in  the  splendor  of  the  sunbeam.  Then  is  the 
day-spring  of  passion  in  the  breast,  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  that  day  are  the  first  In  the  calendar  of  our  in- 
tellectual existence.  Where  is  the  heart  that  hath  not  ex- 
perienced the  exquisite  delight  of  awakeniilg  a  new  feeling 
in  the  soul  of  the  one  beloved,  and  of  tracing  that  feeling 
through  its  various  complexities — from  the  murmur  of  the 
first  sigh,  to  the. burning  acknowledgement  of  love?  Who 
Mth  not  felt  the  impetuous  tumult  of  his  veina  while  leading 
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tli«  beleftd  f^m  throogh  tte  danee,  dasphig  her  warm 
liaada  is  ih0  raptwa  of  Mithwiain,  aii4  fancyhig  Ibe  ia- 
Tglanlary  prawiira  ef  bar  hmnAf  a  tacit  confearion  of  the 
racocBtttM  of  thai  fmtiag  whlob  perradaa  bfan  ?  or 

Who  ha$h  oot  pa«i*d  vfeito  biMly^  i^wlv*  •!• 
AtM  fhNB  Mi  bewt  tbt  feomag?  of  a  ilf  hf— 

•To  thoie  who  have  tfana  fblt  tha  qnatlibii  to  tmnaoeiBary,  and 
hj  thoae  who  havo  noi.  It  oaniiol  ha  aadarstood.  By  De 
WlKS&A  and  I8ABBL  it  was  axperieocad  flilently  hut  iotenaely ; 
and  the  mata  azprenioft  of  their  featarea  spoke  more  forcibly 
than  worda,  the  telariial  eaH>tioM  of  tbeir  hearts,  ft  is  the 
laagaaga  of  Nahira-^  laogoage  not  conflnad  hy  terms,  or 
aulbgeat  to  ooatrol,  hut  bariDf  Its  origin  in  the  essence  of 
our  apfaritnal  being,  aad  which  every  look  indicates,  every 
glance  reveals.  In  eoantriaa  the  most  bsffharoos,  where  tfaie 
nntotored  savage  **  seaa  God  in  elonds,  or  hears  him  in  the 
wind,'*  it  is  tiie  language  of  hts  adoption — fhe  vehicte  of  his 
thoughts^  and  it  ia  only  among  tte  more  refined  nations, 
that  man  has  reaonrse  to  the  mediam  of  words  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Us  feelMigs* 

Db  Wihza  and  Iaabxl  sal  for  some  thne  in  that  sweet 
inebriety  of  thought  which  the  novelty  of  their  situation  na- 
turally- pv odoced  ^r^they  loved— each  was  conscious  of  the 
aimilariigf  of  feeling  which  pervaded  both,  yel  neither  dared 
to  give  otteraace  to  it.  There  is  a  timidity,  a  kind  of  innate 
bashfalneas,  attendant  upon  real  love,  that  seals  the  lips  of 
its  votaries,  and  preehideS)  for  a  time,  its  open  dlsclosore. 
We  gaze  on  the  beautifal  cJbject-— we  live  in  the  light  of  her 
amtte,  and  bask  in  the  snnriiine  of  her  presence ;  we  erect 
an  altav  in  the  heart,  on  which  we  sacri6ce  every  hope  of  our 
existence,  and  consecrate  onr  future  life  to  th^  service  of  the 
being,  for  the.  worship  of  whose  h>veliness  even  the  devotion 
of  the  heart  saema  iDadeqoate;  and  yet  we*  tremble  to  give 
rutterance  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion  which  enslaves  us, 
.and  wo  bow  in  atnte  devotion  before  the  shrine  that  we  adore. 
Such  fe  the  iffsi  dawning  of  love,  in  aH  its  punty  and 
brightness,  and  such  it  remains^  tiH  some  accident  caHs  forth 
the  nnburied  ^*  slumberers  of  the  heart/'-  and  discloses  those 
emotions  we  4iad  treasured  with  an  idolatrous  entbosiasm. 

The  room  in  wUch  they  sat  was  at  some  distance  from  that 
in  wUoli  they  bad  been  dancing,  and  several  of  the  compaay 
Jbad  retired  tliore  to  enjoy  the  comparative  coolness  of  the 
ms«  It,  was  a  ^aciona  apartment>  and  overloofced  the  gardens 
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^t  tbe  rere  of  the  hooae,  throof  b  whfdi  mumrous  pftrtiesweNi 
seen  promenadiBg  aloog  tbe  gravelled  wMsM  bentethihe  che* 
qaered  lig^t  of  iDDomereUe  varieffated  lamps.    DB  WmtA 
and  Isabel  drew  near  a  window,  from  wheae#  fliey  eotttem* 
plated  the  ioeB6  below.    It  wee  brilliacit  aad  deceptfre,  like 
the  first  ¥iew  of  homan  life  to  the  eye  of  the  youag  enthoaiaat. 
Varioaa  feraia»  the  ooaipaDioiia  of  hit  eaiiier  hoiirs»  pasasd 
before  him ;  he  eaw  them  still  the  tame^^yt  bappy,  atid 
uothiakiogr;  and  he  thooght  of  himself-^so  ehangaiy  so  al- 
tered from  what  be  was :  for  he  fell  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
«»-he  felt  that  he  was  miserable  and  nnhappy,  since  all  he  lored 
or  valued  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  was  anable  to  subdue 
his  emotions>  and  taking  the  hand  of  IsaBbL»  and  pressing 
it  within  his,  '*  Oh,  Isabbl  !"  he  eried,  *»  does  memory  ever 
retrace  those  happy  honrs  we  liave  spent  together  In  sditnde 
stnd  peace,  equally  removed  from  the  tumult  of  passion  and 
the  hustle  of  the  world-— wtien  tlie  tide  of  existence,  calm 
and  onruffledi   flowed  in  one  undivided  current,  and  our 
lives  reflected  tlie  peacefal  serenity  of  that  light  which  dwelt 
within  our  hearts?-— but  I  err — forgive  me — yours  is  still 
ealm  and  happy***-mine  alone  is  agitated  with  passion/' 

'^  Happy!  no,  Db  Winza,  do  not  say  happy — ^there  was 
a  time,  indeed,  when  I  thought  tbas — but  I  no  longer  feel 
as  I  have  felt;  I  have  no  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
even  in  this  lively  scene  of  gaiety  and  splendor,  I  find  myself 
alone,  since  there  are  few  here  with  wiM>m  my  character  or 
feelings  are  allied-— almost  none  to  whom  my  absence  would 
be  matter  of  regret." 

"  ISABRL,"  replied  Db  Winza,  **  is  there  no  one  here  to 
whom  your  happiness  is  dear— who  would  sacrifice  his 
own  peace  of  mind  for  the  preservation  of  yours*— who  fisels 
happy  in  your  presence  and  miserable  in  vonr  absence,  and 
wouM  willingly  resign  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  the 
enjoyment  of  your  society?  or  amid  the  numerous  friends 
who  surround  you,  can  you  not  select  one  whose  thoughts 
and  sentiments  are  congenial  to  your  own;  in  whom  you 
might  repose  the  confidence  of  friendship  without  violating 
the  dictates  of  prudence  ?*' 

'*  Tes,  Db  Winza,"  answered  IsabbIi,  M  there  is  one, 
whom  I  esteem  as  a  friend,  and  value  as  an  intimate,  in  whom 
all  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart  are  eminent,  and  whose 
friendship  and  good  opinion  I  prize  above  that  of  any  other 
being."  ^*  Oh,  IS4BBL/'  cried  Db  Wimza,  with  impassioned 
energy,  **  is  it  only  coid  esteem  you  entertain  for  him,  who. 
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has  beheld  you  with  the  warmest  admiration,  who  has  loved^ 
and  adored  you,  thoogh  a  mistalcea  notion  of  propriety  sealed 
hislipS}  and  prevented  him  from  commnnicating  the  secret  sen- 
sations which  preyed  within  him  ?  Yes,  dearest  Isabel,  amid 
the  bustle  of  a  military  life»  surrounded  by  danger  and  en- 
compassed by  deiatby  when  the  son  that  rose  opon  me  in  the 
morniogy  fresh  and  vigoroos,  at  eyening  might  fling  its 
parting  ray  upon  my  lifeless  corse,  and  *  the  gale  that  one 
Uioment  echoed  with  the  shout  of  triumph,  in  the  next  was 
filled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying;  even  then  your  image 
was  present  to  me,  and  with  it  came  the  remembrance  of 
those  happy  hours  I  spent  in  your  society;  when,  unconscious 
of  the  blessing  I  enjoyed, '  1  gazed,  almost  with  unconcern, 
upon  those  charms-  that  shortly  were  to  be  clasped  in  the 
embraces  of  another.  Oh,  Isabel!  is  it  only  cold  esteem 
you  entertain  for  him  who  thus  has  felt  for  yon  ?"  "  Nay,"^ 
she  replied,  in  a  faltering  accent,  *'  would  you  turn  inquisitor, 
and  pry  into  the  secrets  of  a  heart  that  acknowledges  too 
well  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  occupies  and  pervades 
it  ?"  '*  Is  it  esteem  V  he  cried,  ii^  a  tone  of  sly,  but  soft  in- 
sinuation. *<  No,  De  WmzA,''  half  murmured  Isabel,  *«  \% 
is  Iwe  r  An  exclamation  of  rapturous  enthusiai^m  half 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Dfi  Winza  at  this  discovery  so  new, 
so  unexpected ;  and  their  peculiar  situation  alone  prerenfed 
him  from  throwing  himself  at  ber  feet,  and  pouring  forth  the 
animated  efTusions  of  his  soul  in  vows  of  eternal  gratitode, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself  by  the  voice  of 
Db  Mobla,  acquainting  them  that  supper  was  announced. 
The  veil  dropt  from  his  eyes — the  delusion  vanished  from  his 
senses — Isabel  vim  the  wtfe  of  another  I — a  cold  and  witliering 
pang  seized  upon  his  heart—his  whole  frame  became  con- 
vulsed— a  hectic  of  a  moment  passed  across  his  burning  fore«» 
bead,  and  as  suddenly  subsided.  He  leaned  against  the  case- 
ment for  support,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  hide  tiie 
emotion  by  which  he  was  agitated « while  Db  Moiila,  placing 
the  arm  of  his  wife  witliin  his  own,  led  her  from  the  room. 
When  tliey  reached  the  door,  she  paused,  and  turning  round 
waved  ber  hand,  in  parting,  to  I)b  Winza,  who  returned 
the  salute  by  laying  his  band  upon  his  breast.  They  had  left 
the  room  some  minutes  ere  De  Winza  was  conscious  of  bis 
situation  ;  almost  ail  the  company  had  retired,  and  he  stood 
gazing  intently  on  the  door  through  which  slic  had  ^passed, 
as  if  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  among  the  light  antl 
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lovidlf  fdrais  that  crowded  the  galleries  und  fitalrcase  leading 
from  the  upper  apartmenU  to  the  eupper-rootti. 

The  entertmiilaietit  vrascondttdted  after  theEe|i^li9h  fashion ; 
the  supper  tables  were  corered  with  ev^fy  didlldacy  that 
Im&gtnatlon  oould  suggest^  or  the  senMil  afford  \  und  the 
splendid  magoificenoe  of  the  e^ne  ^ould  only  be  equalled 
by  the  good  order  aad  regularity  wttb  which  it  wail  con- 
ducted. The  British  ambaMidor  with  his  Mite  i^as  present, 
together  with  the  princtpttl  uebility  of  8pain< 

IsABjiL  and  D^  Morla  returned  hoftio  at  ail  ^arly  hour. 
The  formef  retired  to  bed,  btti  ilot  to  redt^  The  dourefsatioOL 
she  had  held  with  Da  Wmaa  replied  all  her  foi'tner  feelings, 
^dd  renewed  those  teoret  atroggtos  which  she  had  Mainly  en- 
deavored to  feubdue*    Her  lieiu't  WaA  agitated— th^  thfob  of 
inipetoous  pasAidili  beat  lo  every  piilse;  fofgetful  of  all  her 
former  resolution^  she  gat^e  hefidlf  bp  With  a  bHnd  i^i^edolity 
to  the  indolgeiioe  of  |hol»e  new  andfat^t  irmotlbds,  which 
lead  the  heart  imperceptibly  from  the  calm  of  vlf'lue  to  the 
stoi*iiiy  vehemence  of  passion^  nud  sirltofttthe  foundations 
of  moral  feeling.    Oh  1  if  the#6  be  due  at  thU  moment  by 
wbdm  these  pageii  are  read,  to  whom  such  feelings  are  fa- 
mlliar^  whole  paastug  in  hesitation  beintreeH  the  heaven  of 
Virtue  and  the  sediiotive  images  of  guilt,  libd  Who  feels  the 
weakness  of  the  hea#t  to  resist  lis  allorlog  impQlsi^;  I  would 
Call  on  her  in  thename  of  her  belter  aUgd-^I  Would  com^ 
mabd  hdr  to  itlvl»ke  the  pure  spirit  of  that  hdly  feligioti- whose 
blessiiigs  aAtply  compensate  fi9  for  any  earthly  deprivatron, 
to  crush  tlie  envenomed  replile  In  its  blrth-^to  tut-n  from  th6 
lirtful  silggestions  of  her  earthly  idol  to  the  contemplation 
cf  that  pure  and  tlnless  beings  with  whom  ^*  there  is  fulness 
of  joy  Ibr  ^v^rmore."  «  I  would  tell  her  that  a  time  will 
leonte,  wtien'tiie.fev«r  of  the  heart  will  cool — when,  sated 
.with  enjoyment,  and.  wearied  with  Ha  stimeuess,  it  ^ill  feel 
4lie  lioHowneBSof  those  joys  id  tt^hichitbai^  so  long  delighted, 
4nid  will  fly  frmn  the  sickening  reflection  of  its  own  degra- 
dation to  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  Its  innocence  and 
pariiy^-^that  a  time  i/^lll  come  when' present  feelings  will  sub- 
etde-^wh^n  the  splendid  visions  which  an  airdent  imagination 
has  exdited  will  vanish,  and  the  hearty  deserted  by  its  fondest 
and  dearest  associates,  will  etirlnk  in  agony  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  desolation^     I  would  call  to  her  recollection 
the  moral  duties  on  whfch  stid  trampled — the  sacred  obligations 
which  she   violates, .  and  the  solemn  compact  which  she 
destroys.     I  would  remiud  her  of  the  blessings  which  she  for- 
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forfeiU — when,  tbron«d  in  ber  Jiusb^nd's  heart,  encircled  by 
kindred,  and  surrounded  by  friends  wbo  bonor  and  esteem 
lier,  she  moves  along  in  brilliancy  and  splendor,  flinging  the 
rays  of  ber  glory  upon  every  object  around  ber,  mingling  the 
incense  of  ber  purity  with  tne. homage  of  an  admiring  world ! 
Look  to  the  reverse — an  outcast  from  society,  torn  from  the 
shrine  which  she  bad  violated— the  heart  she  had  dishonored 
— the  home  she  bad  desolated — she  roams,  an  exiled  wan^ 
derer  tlirough  the  world,  the  scorn  of  every  eye,  and  the 
curse  of  every  tongue !  Deserted,  by  him  she  trusted,  bereft 
of  every  hope,  and  deprived  of  every  joy,  she  lives  awhile 
in  wretchedness  and  want,  and  dies  in  madness  and  despair. 
That  this  is  not  a  picture  of  the  fancy,  we  have,  unfortunately, 
but  too  many  evidences  before  our  eyes.  Oh!  may  the 
example  not  be  lost!  And  if  any  one  at  this  moment  be 
pausing  on  the  brink  of  this  eternal  gulf,  may  the  image  thus 
drawn  show  the  bell  that  awaits  her,  and  the  hearen  die 
.would  leave ! 

But  when  the  heart  onoe  admits  passion  as  its  associate, 
how  weak  and  futile  prove  all  human  arguments  to  restrain 
it !  Slow  and  imperceptible  is  the  progress  from  virtue  to  vH«e; 
and  unless  it.  be  resisted  in  its  first  impulse,  no  after  resolo* 
tion  can  have  any  effect.  The  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  the  impresfions  of  our  childhood,  every  nobler 
feeling  of  eur  nature,  bow  liefore  the  shrine  of  passion,  and 
yield  to  its  predominathig  influence.  Great  then  should  be 
our  ed^orts  to  subdue  it,  since  such  are  its  effects.  But  the 
!mind  of  woman  seldom  pauses  to  analyze  every  new  sensation 
4hat  agitates  her  heart ;  she  receives  the  impression,  and 
l)lindly  yields  to  it  without  examining  its  tendency,  or  only 
discovers  it  when  she  is  no  longer  able  to  resist  it.  But  with 
Isabel  it  was  a  feeling  conceived  in  purity,  preserved  in 
silence,  and  nursed  in  disappointment,  treasured  in  absence^ 
and  only  revealed  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circnm- 
stances,  against  whicn  no  human  foresight  could  have  pro- 
vided. Her  ardent  mind  beheld  not  with  unconcern  the  dull 
monotony  of  that  life  to  which  she  was  for  ever  wedded,  and 
she  turned  from  the  sickening  retrospect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  happiness  she  might  enjoy  with  him  she  loved.  The 
conviction  of  the  similarity  oi  his  feelipgs  with  her  own,  like* 
wise  contributed  to  the  indulgence  of  those  ideas,  which  the 
mind,  under  such  circumstauces,  is  too  apt  to  pursue ;  an4 
perhaps  she  thought  with  Le  Moustier, 

"  Qo*  on  momeiit  do  ml  plaitir 
Vsst  ns  lilcl*  4^totfB€t!" 
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At  the  different  parties  and  entertalnmebts  wbieh  followed 
daring  the  winter,  De  Winza  and  Isabbl  had  various  op- 

Eortanities  of  meeting  and  conversing,  independent  of  whlch» 
e  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  own  hoase,  from  whence  the 
frequent  absence  of  De  Morla  gave  fall  scope  to  the  indulg- 
ence of  bis  feelings ;  and  they  were  of  that  pure  and  perfect 
nature,  that  no  unworthy  wish  ever  entered  into  bis  head, 
or  sullied  the  spotless  integrity  of  a  heart  whose  errors  were 
rather  the  aberrations  of  virtue  than  the  consequences  of  any 
innate  inclination  to  vice.  They  would  sit  for  hours  together 
in  that  sweet  communion  of  soul,  in  which  those  who  are 
united  in  sentiment  indulge;  and  every  hour  made  them 
dearer  to  each  other.  Their  loaks  revealed  more  than  their 
lips  dared  to  confess;  yet  often  did  De  Winza  receive  from 
those  of  ISABBIi  tile  solemn  assurance  of  her  love,  and  often 
did  he  breathe  in  burning  Itisses  on  her  lips  the  pledge  of  his 
eternal  fidelity.  When  accident  or  circumstances  prevented 
their  conversing,  they  would  communfcate  their  thoughts  in 
little  billets,  which  they  would  convey  unmarked  into  each 
other^s  hands,  either  in  dancing  or  at  parting.  On  one  oc- 
casion that  De  Winza  observed  an  air  of  despondency  in 
the  oonntenance  of  Isabel  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and  mirth, 
and  requested  to  know  the  cause :  she  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  she  wrote  down  with  a  pencil  in  her  own 
room,  and  handed  to  De  Winza  previous  to  his  departure. 
They  mark  sufficiently  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  show 
)ipw  far  piissiqn  had  hurried  her,  even  at  this  early  period. 

*^  /  am  unhappy f  and  tnuBi  be  so  when  I  am  separated  from 
you — I  wish  I  could  speak  to  wu  for  a  few  minutes — oh  !  whtf 
should  you  doubt  my  affectioni  I  ne^er  will  change — /  never 
f  a»,  for  I  love  and  adore  you  in  my  heart  I  ** 

It  was  some  days  before  De  Winza  could  reply  to  this: 
however  he  foupd  an  oppprtunity  of  conveying  the  following 
fines : 

'Mf  any  thing  in  this  world  could  make  roe  happy,  it  is 
the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  you  ;  but,  circumstanced 
as  we  are,  it  opiy  embitters  the  sad  reflection  that  we  are 
separated  for  ever*  I  am  hopeless — at  times  I  endeavor'to 
forget  my  sorrows,  but  in  vain.  I  often  wish  I  could  tear 
myself  i|way,  but  my  heart  is  weaker  than  an  infant's — I  have 
po  longer  any  resolution.  L|»t  night,  oh,  Isabel  !  can  I  ever 
forget  it? — you  shed  tears!— was  I  the  cause — were  tliey 
indeed  shed  for  me  ?  the  very  thought  drives  me  distracted  ; 
why  was  t  prevented  from  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  be- 
fore you,  and  breathlpg  the  ardent  tows  of  my  soul  ?  I  couM 
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lie  for  yiear«  ai  your  feet  and'wcnrihip  ytni.  Bot  I  fear  tbat  my 
aorrowa  have  oiade  you  unhappy ;  yott  read  in  my  coanfe- 
nance  what  is  preyiag  ki  my  iiiwftrd  frame,  a«d  your  tender 
heart  fe^  for  «iy  diiir€eae8.«**-0h !  if  this  be  the  ease,  fefl 
me  so,  and  1  wHI  fly  from  joa.  Sooner  wottM  1  pine  for 
years  in  silenoe  and  aelitMe,  lav  from  all  I  loved,  than  be 
the  cause  of  a  asoment's  uneasiness  to  yov.  Vou  do  not, 
you  cannot  knofv  wimt  Is  passing  wMiin  me— the  ^ee^ret^  th^ 
iodeacrihable  feeling  which  preys  opon  asy  heart,  and  wKbers 
up  tlie  very  •cnwoes  of  wty  heinff .  When  I  strive  to  eeem 
happy—rT^lHHl,  before  strajigmrs^  eiyes,  i  assame  an  air  of 
cheerfolness^  no  one  knows  the  aching  throb  that  is  beating 
wlthip,  the  siekxiesa  that  is  destroying-  me  by  my  endeavors 
toeoaee^l  it.  How  often,  at.snoh  thnes,  do  F  rosh  from 
yom  preseooo  (o  seek  hi  solitaide  ond  tears  a  relief  to  my 
misejry !  It  ^  there  alone  I  ean  indnlgo  my  feelingB,  when  i 
have  no  one  to  intef  runt  me  ;-»and  bow  often  do  yon  eom6 
to  sno,  lupid  one  word  from  you  soothee  me  i  Ton  knew  not 
the  power  you  have  over  nm  jyoo  cap  make  me  any  thing ! — 
Ai  times  1  think  tiiat  if  I  could  olasp  yoo  even  once  to  my 
heart  I  should  be  happy •-*»- Day  and  night,  hohr  and  mhiute, 
you  are  present  to  me  ;  never  did  man  worship  woman  as  I 
do  yon  I  I  adore  yoa  in  my  heart  and  soui---'you  are  become 
a  part  of  any  existence  i>^l  have  no  joy  but  ftk  your  presence 
-^no  hope  iNit  in  your  loire.  IT  on  tiiave  seei^  me  when  a^l 
were  happy  around  me,  when  every  eye  was  lit  wft.h  joy, 
and  your*$  the  brightest  among  them  $  you  have  seen  me 
brooding  over  my  sorrows,  and  mourning  the  evil  destiny 
tiuU  parted  me  from  all  1  loved.  When  next  we  meet  yoii 
may  see  a  smile  upon  my  countenaoee-^but  my  heart  is  in 
tears !  It  is  misery  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  conceal  my  feelings 
*-*b«t  I  must.'* 

Numberless  serapnof  tlwiucoken^iit  nntore  passed'  between 
tbem,  some  of  wliich  displayed  the  struggles  of  grs^ce  and 
passion,  of  teoderncas  and  virtue.  But  their  dream  of  love 
was  often  disturbed  by  those  little  inquietudes  which  are  the 
surest  pledges  of  the  sincertty  of  the  lieart,  and  reveal  its 
secret  feetkigamooe  parlicnhMPly  than  the  most  open  avowal 
of  attacbmtnt.  Tim  smallest  appearance  of  inattention  on 
the  part  of  Ds  Wihxa  excited  tiie  jealousy  of  Isab^ex  ;  she 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  hie  leaving  her  in  company  even 
for  a  HMM»eot,  or  addressing  any  other  female ;  though  his  only 
motive  was  to  avoid  any  it^mark  on  his  pecuNar  attention  to 
her :  for  De  Winza  loved  lier  with  atl  his  soul's  idolatry,  and 
wUliogly  would  he  have  resigned  the  mo«t  agreeable  sociefy 


Clie  MIUii  itt«tt^rtt«r;  iif 


in         ■ 


for  Ibe  fMoim^iMAg  ple^or^  9I  eotHT^siog  with  I8ABBL.  Qa 
one  qpc«iiio»,  i^t  a  party  at  Pb  MpRI«A'9»  Dx  Wimza  daoMd 
witk  JuLUNA,  Uie  iotecQ^tteff  w^  ol  Ui^l£li»  Bad  tboo|^ 
bis  attentions  Iq  h^r  w^ie  notbipf  mof»  jthan  hit  nalnral  pa« 
lit^ii«i4B  wggQfit^d,  aiul  focli  9«  tE«  valea  of  deooram  aaae-^ 
tiQnfi4»  yet  tba;  roii«^  tbe  j«aL9W  fMUogs  of  liSABqp.,  and 
sh«  QiMtM  t)i9  rooin^  ptati^nding  U1m9b,  nor  did  ahe  reteirn 
till  tne  f^ampaqy  wer^  seyamtiDf >  when  «hQ  aUpped  a  amaM 
notf^  into  the  hand  of  Dn  WiN«A»  npbiittding.  him  wttk  hte 
conduct,  telling  fhe  nnderatoed  ,be  w9»  aboni  to  propose  for 
JuiiUkNA,  aA4  desiring  him  to  retern  her  pictaue  and  a  lock 
of  hiir  hairs  whiQh  h9  ha4  r^ceiired  soma  short  tiaa  befora^ 
and  teliiog  hw  that  all  fitfthar  inici(reoiirse  between  tbem 
should  eeasow 

De  Vfivzj^  bpiriW  firom  the  hoose;  be  knew  that  IsAin 
was  offended  with  km%  hnt  could  m4  divine  the  caase,  inas- 
mncb  as  bf^  never  entertained  a  thought  of  Jvluba,  except 
wliat  friendship  and  a  long  intlmaey  authorized,  though  ho 
waa  well  aware  that  ^  felt  fqr  him  the  warmest  attacbaieot; 
On  perusing  her  note  when  be.  reached  home,  bis  heart  was 
maddened ;  he  thought  that  UABBt  no  longer  laved  him, 
that  she  was  wearied  wi1|i  hie  attantiona,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  them.  In  shnrt  he  Ickncied  he  per ceitod  a  coldness  in 
her  manners  of  late,  that  i|>dicated  any  thing  but  affection. 
His  pride  was  roused  at  the  idea,  and  h!e  resolved  to  comply 
with  her  request.  Had  he  paused  for  a  moa^ent,  be  would 
have  perceived  that  these  very  circumstances  whieb  be  ap^ 
prehended>  originated  in  the  excess  of  her  feelings  >;  and  tfaat 
the  strongest  proof  of  attachment  woman  can  give  is  her 
unwilUngness  tb^t  the  object  of  her  affection  shouki  expe- 
rience any  enjoyment  out  of  her  society*  But  Db  WiNZii 
waa  blind  with  passion,  and  10  the  6rst  paroxysms  of  despair 
be  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  the  foUowiog  lines,  whioh  be 
sent,,  witll  her  piptm^e. 

*<  Then  it  is  pjBist — our  aepajiation,  our  eternal  separation 
in  this  world  is  seated.  I  have  it  under  your  own  hand — it  is 
before  mew  You  knew  my  heart,  yon  knew  its  feelings,  and 
the  gri^  that  preyed  upon  them.  You  knew  that  to  sit  by 
your  side,  to  gaze  upon  you,  to  breathe  one  murmored 
sigh  in  your  ear  was  all  that  I  wished  or  desired.  Ob,  Isabel  ! 
how  coutd  you  so  cruelly  sport  with  ,tiio  feelings  of 
one  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  loving  you  too  sincerely  f 
but  that  was  no  crime  m  me.  I  loved  you  with  that  fervency 
and  purity  which  few  have  feU;  1  would  not  utter  a  word 
that  invcutiott  could  torture  into  offence,  I  would  not,  even 


— — 

D«  Wtoia. 


by  a  look,  inoar  yonr  dtepteasare.  How  could  yon  suppose 
tbeo  ttiat  I  had  fixed  ny  affections  on  any  other,  or  bdiefe 
for  a  moneot  a  saspicion  so  degrading  ?  were  1  capable  of 
loving  any  other  after  what  I  have  said  to  y^a,  I  ahould  be 
the  meanest  and  the  vilest  wretch  on  earth ;  I  ^onld  be  un- 
worthy of  yonr  notice,  you  shctald  fling  me  from  you  for 
ever  I  But  before  you  entertained  such  an  opinion,  yoa 
should  be  well  assured  of  its  truth.  Ton  ahonld  have 
oonsidered  to  whom  my  attentions  have  been  directed,  to 
whom  my.  tows  have  been  offered.  My  every  thoa^t, 
my  every  wish  was.  yours ;  I  have  adored  you  in  silenee  and 
in  solitude,  when  none  were  near  to  comfort  or  to  soothe  me ; 
I  have  shed  tears  of  agony  when  1  reflecteil  on  the  Cite  tbat 
bad  parted  us.  My  God !  have  yon  really  a  heart,  and 
leonld  you  doubt  the  truth,  the  sincerity  of  mine?  Mean 
indeed  must  your  opinion  be  of  me,  but  my  prond  spirit  wiB 
not  broolL  suspicion,  it  never  bent  to  any  one  but  yoa--yofl 
bave  humbled  me  indeed.  I  have  nothing  left  to  vindicate 
my  truth  but  my  silence  and  my  tears!  Toor  picture  i 
return,  I  could  not  now  wish  to  retain  it,  it  has  lost  its 
value:  it  was  given  I  thought  in  love  and  friendship,  but 
you  have  ceased  to  feel  either,  t  had  treasured  it  wHh  a 
miser's  eagerness — in  absence  I  should  ^aze  on  it,  in  aolHode 
H  should  be  with  me,  wherever  destiny  compelled  me  to 
wander  I  held  the  fond  hope  that  it  should  rest  next  my 
heart.  You  have  taken  it.  All  I  valued,  aU  I  prised  oq 
earth,  you  have  snatched  from  me — ^you  bave  left  me 
miserable!  But  I  will  no  longer  trouble  yon — i  wiH  n« 
longer  tell  you  of  my  love-— oh  no,*  my  adoration  of  yoo, 
for  I  looked  on  you  as  something  I  might  worship  without 
sin !  I  will  no  longer  tell  you  of  my  oares,  my  sorrows,  or 
my  pains ;  alone  or  in  society,  I  shall  be  the  same  cold, 
dull,  and  inexplicable  being,  until  we  part  for  everi—for 
ever !  Qh  God  !  and  must  I  leave  you ! — forgive  me,  do  not 
pity  me,  you  must  not  shed  a  tear  of  pity  since  you  refus^ 
one  of  love ! 

Farewell,  dearest  of  women!  may  the  choicest  Meseiogs 
of  Heaven  rest  on  your  head!  may  you  never  feel  tbe 
torment  of  a  sleepless  pillow,  or  the  agony  of  a  broken 
heart !  may  all  your  days  be  days  of  happiness,  and  ail  yoiir 
nights  be  misery,  I  cannot  wish  it !    Have  1  not  said 

enough  ?"  ' 

CTq  be  coniiuucd-J 
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The  leleet  8cni|M  of  Oliver  CMdly,  tb«  yoongcr* 


TH£  SELECT  SCRAPi  OF  OLIVER  ODDLY,    TBB  YOUHGBR. 


^  III  muatcNffs  an  more  brisk  uid  pert, 
llian  those  who  nndsrstand  an  art ; 
As  Ijttle  sparkles  shine  more  bright^ 
Than  gtowin^  coals,  thai  give  them  Uf  ht.*> 

Birf ler's  Mi»eeaaiU9fu  TkomgkiM. 


Oliver  Oddlt,  the  younger,  beqaeatheth  to  the  reader^ 
of  the  Inquisitor  a  few  of  the  deductions  which  his  under- 
standing hath  enabled  him  to  make  from  the  ac9idents  of  his 
life,  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies.  In  so  doing,  he  hath  no 
vanity  to  gratify,  no  hope  to  fulfil — ^he  simply  entreateth 
attention  to  that  uriiich  he  shall  promulgate,  in  the  humble 
desire  that  those  who  shall  hearken  to  his  dictates  may  imbibe 
the  benefits  thereof. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Germany  stood  a  mtle-stone  by  thei 
road  side ;  it  was  the  custom  to  inscribe  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  town  in  one  direction  upon  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse  to  the  nearest  town  in  the  opposite  direction,  without 
naming  the  places  to  which  the  numbers  referred.  A  stran- 
ger passing  that  way,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  bow 
many  miles  he  had  to  travel  before  he  .could  gain  the  town 
of  C  Happening  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  mute 

informant  by  the  road-side,  he  perceived  XXXI.  and  a  fingei; 
which  directed  him  back  the  road  he  had  already  traversed* 
''  How  's  this?*'  cried  he,  *<  they  told  me  I  was  taking  the 
proper  route,  and  that  the  mile-stone  should  direct  me.  I 
will,  however,  follow  its  advice,  as  it  is  the  most  certain 
guide.''  The  traveller  turned,  and  after  reaching  the  dis- 
tance of  one  and  thirty  miles,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
an  obscure  village.     **  Is  this,"  he  enquired,  the  town  of 

C .  ?"     "  C !"  exclaimed  a  peasant,  "  you  are  one 

hundred  miles  from  it."  He  explained  how  he  had  been 
led.  there,  and  the  peasant  replied,  ^*  vou  consulted  the 
wrong  side  of  tlw  mile-stone— had  you  looked  at  the  in- 
scription on  the  other  side,  you  would  have  perceived  a 
fiojgBr  directing  you  forwards,  and  marked  LXIa." 

Thus,  O  readers  of  the  select  scraps  of  Oliver  Oddly,  the 
younger,  you  are  desired  to  look  at  the  right  side  of  his  precepts 
—he,  hath  no  desire  to  lead  thee  astray,  but  if  thou  hast  not 
discernment  sufiicient  to  judge  truth  from  error,  and  to  fix 


1^  Cj^  WMin  Iimtil0f(4r. 

upon  MOh  oiMMBrraltiM  Nt  Jnit  Ap^fMlloti,  Impngn  not  the 
good  intentioiiB  of  thy  adviser,  but  depart  in  silence  and  in 
peace,  for  be  assured,  that  whatever  be  will  utter,  shall  have 
its  usefulness  In  mm  partMilar  way,  however  thou  mayest 
pervert  it  by  viewing  K  fu  another. 

Oliver  thus  bespedceth  thy  favor.  In  his  younger  years 
he  was  a  desultory  reader — one  who  could  not  induce  his 
mind  to  a  serious  mood — who  had  fits  of  contemplation, 
and  fits  of  folly,  but  who  always  bore  lightness  and  laughter 
on  his  crest.  Those  who  knew  him  longest  knew  him  least, 
fdlr  to  fhem  he'appeafed  like  a  transparency  of  divers  gaudy 
colors,  in  which  no  single  color  was  determinate,  and  the 
Inore  they  endeavored  to  trace  a  likeness  to  any  thing  real 
or  substantial,  the  more  were  they  deceived ;  for  as  their 
eyes  gaxed  upon  the  glittering  phantom,  it  so  changed  and 
fidttered  that  their  sight  became  datzled,  and  their  opinion 
^onftiBed.  Even  so  was  Oliver  In  the  days  of  his  youth.  As 
his  understanding  expanded,  and  his  mind  improved,  he 
threw  oif  In  some  measure  this  harlequinade  or  indecisive 
Character,  and  began  to  attach  himself  to  solid  pursuits :  his 
Old  habits,  however,  overtook  him,  and  he  scarcely  had  in- 
vestieation  enough  to  read  a  book  to  the  last  page,  but 
fntellectual  drowsiness  overcame  his  efforts,  until  ne  almost 
abandoned  all  study. 

In  the  midst  of  these  trials  he  had  another  peooliariiy. 
As  his  Intentions  were  variable,  so  was  his  taste— and  as  be 
dootinoally  veered  from  History  to  Poetry,  and  from  Philo- 
aophv  to  light  and  frivolous  reading,  so  his  taste  for  com- 
|)OSition  (if  he  possessed  such  a  taste,)  led  him  occasionally 
to  adopt  the  phraseology  and  style  of  the  different  books  be 
etodied.  In  short,  he  might  observe  that  he  thonght  mbch, 
but  embodied  little ;  and  he  could  eompare  hlm^Jf  to  an 
arcbftect  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  laying  foundations,  and 
sketching  designs,  but  who  never  succeeded  in  buUding  a 
botrsd. 

The  unconneoted  scraps  produced  In  the  honr^  of  his 
broken  meditations  he  bequeatheth  to  you.  If  you  shall 
fegaird  them  as  a  string  of  tneads  that  presenteth  occasionally 
a  pretty  color,  he  wUT  be  satisfied ;  bat  he  exhorts  you  not 
to  cast  a,way  those  that  have  a  dark  br  gloomy  appearance  : 
for  we  often  find  that  such  prove  to  be  the  most  rare  and 
valuable* 

To  his  neighbours  In  the  vicinity  of  Oddly  Lodge,  he 
maketh  no  further  preamble  than  What  be  hath  addrei^i^d 
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here ;  they  know  his  peouliarities  ;-?*and  his  yoong  friends, 
who  have  so  often  accepted  fruit  jand  jam  at  bis  hands,  wiH 
not,  he  trusteth,  reject  the  more  solid  food  he  now  offereth 
to  them. 


#^S^^^»<<^#^^J>»^»^»      \ 


A  generotis  action  should  always  be  done  secretly,  and 
its  concealment  affordeth  us  the  greatest  gratification,  be* 
caose  the  mind  is  satisfied  that.it  was  performed  solely  from 
the  motive  of  benevolence',  and  not  ostentation ;  there  is  no 
generosity  in  being  publicly  benevolent :  for  the  vanity  that 
seeketh  the  general  voice,  is  incompatible  with  the  prineiples 
of  real  charity. 


^tfxtf»j)»<i/o^«t»^»»»^» 


To  feel  that  we  should  give  up  that  which  we  have  loved 
with  the  fondest  affection,  from  a  convtction  of  its  nnwdr- 
Ihiness,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  trying  situations  in  life. 


0^t0^0>0n^m0j^0i00^0m0 


A  man  who  dippeth  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashions  is  like 
an  automaton  that  moveth  under  the  direction  of  a  fool. 


Ther^  is  a  certain  affectation  whiqh  is  more  disgusting  than 
ignorance  itself ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  a 
want  of  talent,  than  to  assume  unnecessarily  its  appearance. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  strong  proof  of  its  worth,  when,  like 
virtue,  fools  and  knaves  will  affect  the  show  of  it  merely  to 
gain  that  esteem  and  confidence  its  possession  ensureth.  There 
te  a  vanity  and  talkativeness  about  this  affectation  which  is 
easily  detected ;  true  merit  seeketh  not  its  reward  in  applause, 
and  is  generally  silent  and  serious. 


We  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  ideas — those  which  we  re- 
ceive by  sensation,  and  those  which  we  receive  by  reflection. 
The  first  we  imbibe  through  the  organs  of  the  senses,  tbi? 
second  through  that  of  the  understanding.  The  senses  are 
the  glasses,  ei  the  hot-house,  which  convey  the  invigorating 
heat  of  the  sun  to  the  plants  below — and  the  understanding 
is  the  plant  which  receivcrth  those  rays,  and  expandeth  into 
the  plenitude^ of  its  being  under  their  influence. 

Nature  in  all  her  boundless  varieties  is  differently  admired 
according  to  the  situation  and  tone  of  feeling  we  are  in  at 
the  moment ;  and  the  mind  most  capable  of  relishing  her 
beanties  in  its  enthusiasm  is,  perhaps,  least  so  when  relaxed, 

NO.  u.~voL.  II.  a 


Popular 


Wero  I  instrncting  ohildren,  I  would  observe  the  necesrity 
of  blending  religion,  generally,  with  their  edocation ;  flo 
that  they  might  consider  k  as  a  partienlar  to  be  attended  to 
without  neglect.  In  every  tale  of  instruction  or  amaseiiieBt 
put  into  their  hands,  religion  should  bear  its  share,  as  the 
actuating  principle  of  ail  goodness ;  and  they  sboald  be  led 
through  the  path  of  existence  by  a  chain  in  whicdi  literatdre, 
general  knowledge,  and  religion  were  interworen,  bnt 
through  which  the  Jast  sparkled  with  a  brilliant  and  beantlfhl 
ascendancy,  as  the  most  attractive  from  its  perfection,,  and 
the  most  valuable  from  its  powers.  To  this  will  be  opposed—* 
Is  ft  not  dangerous  to  impress  roligion  on  the  mind  of  a  child 
who  is  incapable  of  nnderstanding  it,  and  to  whcnn  it  mast 
appear  a  mystery  ?^^l  would  teach}  him  to  estimate  it  as  a 
i^ttdy,  or  a  duty,  or  an  object  of  delight  (according  to  his  dis- 
position) or  at  least  as  necessary  to  be  observed  as  aay  othew 
branph  of  his  instructipns;  but  when  his  mind  began  to  ex* 
pand,  I  would  alter  my  plan,  and  explain  more  particularly 
thf 'Uatqre,  obligations,  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This 
very,  mystery  makes  for  my  argument;— for  if  the  child  es- 
teemed it  as  an  intelligence  from  some  superior  power,  or  a 
coqimunication  with  one  whose  nature  bo  believed  to  be 
diyine  beyond  all  comprehension,  whom  he  had  been  taught 
to  love,  but  whom  he  never  expected  to  behold  but  by  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  parents  and  friends — or  as  a  peco- 
liar  employment  in  which  he  saw  bo  end  or  aim,  but  which 
the  habit  of  fulfilling  taught  him  to  reverence,  he  wonid  be- 
come, by  degrees,  worn  into  its  precepts,  not,  perhaps, 
from  a  conviction  of  their  value,  but  from  an  idea  lodelibly 
Imprinted  on  his  mind  by  the  constant  exercise  of  it,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  and  dangerous  to  neglect  them. 

Of  these  more  hereafter.  O.  O. 

Oddley-Lodgey  19ihJufy^  im. 
POPULAR  TRADITIONS,    no.  iv. 


"  I  taw  8  Barmaid  on  a  dolphin  *•  bnek, 

-    Utleriof^  soeb  dulcet  and  karmonioni  liraatk 

That  th«  rude  tea  gf^w  civil  at  her  mmg ; 

And  certain  vtart  iiboC  madly  friMn  tbeir  epkere« 

To  hear  the  Pea-maid's  mniic." 


We  cannot  open  this  number  of  ths  Traditions  better  than 
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by  the  following  extracts  from  a  4iot6  to  Krantz^s  btst<>ry 
of  Orieenland. 

**  To  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  fised  thehr  love  of 
the  marvelloas  with  a  few  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  our 
forefathers,  are  desirous  of  *a  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
kinoceBt  ridicule,  or  perhaps  have  some  small  share  oi 
belief  in  certain  prodigies  still  lurking  within  them,  the 
following  extracts  from  Pontoppidan  may  not  be  unamusing. 
They  are  principally  relative  to  those  very  poetical  and 
illustrious  monsters,  the  merman  and  the  mermaid.  We 
shonld  not  trouble  any  one  who  may  open  this  book,  by 
repeating  Ihe  recital  of  appearances,  the  reality  of  which  haa 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  doubt  or  discussion,  had 
we  not  been  much  strack  With  the  confidence  with  whicb 
the  worthy  bishops  doubtless  a  man  well  furnished  witk 
credulity,  maintains  his  point ;  the  various  and  eiroam4, 
stantial  examples  which  be  brings  forward  to  confirm  it; 
and  lastly,  the  names  of  individuals,  whom  he  mentions  as 
having  seen  the  creatures  alluded  toj  and  who,  we  may 
suppose,  were  well  known  at  the  time  he  published  hlf 
work.  Without,  therefore,  suffering  our  fancy  so  far  to  get 
the  better  of  our  reason,  as  to  conjure  up  prophets  and  fair* 
haired  songstresses  from  the  cold  recesses  of  the  ocean,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hint,  that  possibly  some  tenant  of  ttie  sea 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  human  form  divine,  than  any 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  naturalists,  may 
have  imposed  upon  the  senses  of  fishermen  and  others.  We 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  the 
growing  spirit  of  research  may  sooner  or  later  throw  some 
light  on  the  rise  of  this  rather  interesting  fable."'  r 

In  these  extracts  from  Pontoppidan,  the  Merman,  under 
different  names,  is  represented  as  existing  in  several  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  authorities  are  adduced  on  wiiich  Ihe 
bishop  founded  his  assertion.  From  the  concurrence  of  soeii 
distinct  accounts  we  must  suppose  that  an  animal  of  the  seal 
kind  has  been  often  seen,  whose  face  resembles  that  of  man; 
and  the  bisiiop  justly  says,  that  **  if  the  existence  of  the  Eu* 
ropean  Merman  be  called  in  question,  it  must  proceed  en* 
tirely  from  the  fabulous  stories  usually  mixed  with  the  truth/* 
We  will  first  give  such  parts  of  tiie  note  as  ere  necessary  to 
describe  the  form  of  the  fish,  and  then  relate  a  few  of  the 
stories  which  form  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  ^*  Po- 
pular Traditions/' 
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**  The  length  of  this  fish  is  eight  spans ;  its  bead  is  oval, 
and  the  face  resembles  that  of  a  man.  It  has  a  liigh  forelieady 
little  eyeS|  a  flat  nose,  and  large  mouth  ;  i>at  it  has  no  chin 
nor  ears.  It  has  two  arms,  which  are  short,  bat  without 
joints  or  elbows,  with  hands  or  paws,  to  each  of  which  there 
are  foar  long  fingers  (which  are  not  very  flexible),  connected 
to  each  other  by  a  membrane  like  that  of  the  foot  of  a  g:ooee. 
The  females  have  breasts  to  sockle  their  offsprings ;  so  that 
the  npper  part  of  their  body  resembles  that  of  the  honan 
species,  and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  fish.  Their  skin  fa  of  a 
brownish  grey  color,  and  their  flesh  is  as  fat  as  pork,  -par- 
ticalarly  the* upper  part  of  their  bodies ;  it  makes  a  lamentable 
cry  when  drawn  out  of  the  water.  #  •  •  As  to  their 
form,  it  is  said  that  some  have  a  skin  over  their  head  like  a 
monk's  hood."  There  are  great  differences  in  the  accoonfa 
of  the  size  of  this  fish,  it  varying  from  six  to  thirty-six  feet. 
"  The  marmaele,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  marmete,  bdongs 
also  to  this  class  of  the  mermaid ;  though  I  shall  not  call  It  the 
merman's  offspring,  yet  one  might  give  it  this  name  antil 
properly  enquired  into.  This  creature  is  often  caoght  on 
books,  and  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  fishermen.  They 
are  of  different  sizes;  some  are-  of  the  bigness  of  an  infimt, 
half  a  year  old ;  others  of  one  of  a  year ;  and  others  asain 
of  a  child  of  three  years  old.  Sometimes  the  peasants  take 
them  home  to  their  houses,  and,  as  they  say,  give  them  milk, 
which  they  drink.  Those  who  venture  to  fake  them  home* 
do  it  in  hopes  of  having  something  foretold  by  them;  bat 
they  ^o  not  keep  them  above  twenty-four  hours,  sopersti- 
tiously  thinking  themselves  bound  to  row  out  to  sea,  and  put 
them  do^n  in  the  same  place  wherd  they  found  them.*'  * 

It  is  not  our  itnisiness  here  to  engage  In  any  disquisition 
as  to  the  probability  of  this  creature's  existence.  We  woold 
merely  remark,  that  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  with- 
holding  our  belief,  as  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  com- 
poneht  parts  of  the  animal's  form,  nor  any  actual  knowledge 
of  the  wonders  of  the  deep  to  entitle  us  dogmatically  to 
contradict  well  attested  assertions.  The  anoients  were  aa 
well,  if  not  l)etler  authorised  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
ourang-*outang.  Nor  must  we  wonder  that  a  confused  idea 
of  such  a  creature  should  be  the  origin  of  many  stories,  in 
which  fable  is  engrafted  on  truth,  and  the  marvellous  has 
evidently  been  called  in  to  assist  the  cold  coloring  of  reality. 
In  whatever  light  we  may  consider  the  sut^ect,  if  it  istotaily 
an  error,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
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yenerable^ames  of  antiquity,,  aod  that  the  fable  of  the  Byreos 
has  givens  its  beauty,  to  one  of  the  roost  admired  passages .  of 
the  Odyssey.       ... 

Without  recurring  to.  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  Nor* 
wjseian8»'0f*wl|loh  Bishop  Pontoppidan  has  given  an  ample 
colieiBtion,  we  will  mention  one  or  two  of  the  stories  which 
are  current  in  our  own.  neighborhood.  During  the  protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  very  fei;  ships  frequented  the  harbours 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  visits  of  the  mermaids  were, 
therefore  uninterrupted.  On  the  moonlight  nights  the  island- 
ers aaw^  them  on  the  shore  combing  their  hair  and  playing 
with  each  other ;  but  they  never  waited  the  near  approach  of 
BMiakiDd.  One  of  them  was  caughtby  a  simple  artifice  in  a, 
net  a^pread  for  the  purpose ;  from  its  large  breasts,  and  fair 
complexipn  they  Jcnew  H  to  ,be  a  female,  of  a  lovely  form 
above  the  waist,  resembling  a  beautiful  girl.  They  brought 
her  home,  and  denied  her  nothing  but  liberty.  But  though 
they  bad  often  heard  mermaids  speaking,  thit>  creature  pined 
away,  for  tbr,ee.  days  {Without  spealcing,  eating,  or  drinking. 
Fearing  some  calamity  might  fall  on  the  island,  they  liberated 
her,  .and  she  glided  with  incredible  swiftness  00  her  tail  to. 
the  >sea-side..  They  saw  her  plunge  into  the  deep,  where  she 
was  joyfully  received  by  her  companions;  and  they  distinctly 
heard  her  answer  to  their  enquiries,  that  she  had  seen  nothing 
worthy  of  remark  on  land,  but  that  the  people  were  so  ex- 
cessively ignorant  that  they  threw  away  the  water  in  which 
their  eggs,  were  boiled ! 

Another  mermaid  fell  in  love  with  a  young  shepherdj^  whom, 
she  had  seen  in  attendance  on  his  flock  at  the  sea-side.    She 
often  came,  and  brought  him  coral,  pearls  and  shells  of  such., 
glorious  splendor  that  the  eye  was  dazzled  }n*  looking  at. 
them.   Her  presents  were  accompanied  with  many  triflingacts 
of  endearment ;  but  one  day  she  threw  her  arms  around  him. 
too  fondly,  and  the  silly  swain,  misinterpreting  her  kindness, 
and  afraid. lest  she  might  drag  him  to  the  sea,  disengaged, 
himself  from  her  embrace,  and  fled..'   She  was  enraged  at  the 
insult,  .flung  a  stone  at  him,  and,  to  shew  her  fixed  contempt,- 
sank  into  the  waters  for  ever !    But  the  poor  youth,  though 
not  externally  injured  by  the  pebble,  felt  such  inward  pain 
from  that  instant,  that  after  roaring  without  intermission  for 
seven  days,  alas !  he  died ! 

We  might  give  at  least  one  hundred  similar  stories,  but 
wishing  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
seek  the  truly  wonderful  in  the  tales  of.  the  Genii  or  the 
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Arabian  Nights,  we  preseat  them  the  foltowing  raiafioii. 
Many  years  ago  It  became  a  subjeot  ef  cominercial  speeii- 
latioD,  to  search  for  treasures  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  in 
which  wrecks  were  known  to  have  been  sank.  Veeseb 
were  sent  ont,  and  diving  bells  were  prepared.  One  of  these 
ships  came  into  the  Irish  seas,  and  the  sapient  Barigmtors, 
recollecting  that  in  dden  time,  the  Isle  of  Mao  was  a 
celebrated  place  of  refdge  for  the  great  men  of  the  coothient^ 
determined  to  try  the  coast.  A  person,  an  inhabitmit  of  the 
island,  was  consequently  lowered  In  the  dMng^bell,  and 
by  his  signals  demanded  such  a  length  of  rope,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  use  even  the  rigging  of  their  vcnaei,  and 
aome  mathematicians,  (Manx  men,  we  suppose)  ooospeied 
that  he  was  farther  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thsA  twice 
the  moon's  distance  from  us! !!  His  fellow  adventnrers  were 
at  length  obliged  to  pull  up  this  very  vivadoos  genUeman 
from  the  profound  depth ;  but  their  impatience  was  soon 
punished,  when  he  told  th^m  that  it  had  mined  their  iytnst 
hopes.  He  said  that  he  had  passed  the  region  of  fishes,  and 
had  descended  into  a  pure  element,  clear  as  nnoloaded 
day.  Through  this  medium  he  beheld  the  bottom  of  the 
watery  waste,  paved  with  coral  and  shinhig  pebblea,  and 
glittering  like  sunbeams  reflected  from  a  world  of  dianondsL 
He  longed  to  tread  the  dellgbtfal  paths,  and  never  was  aiofe 
happy  than  when  his  bell  touched  the  ground.  Looking 
throifisih  the  windows  of  bis  prison,  he  saw  large  streets  and 
^squares,  ornamented  with  huge  pyramids  of  brilliant  eiystai, 
and  beauteous  paiaces  of  mother-of-pearl,  embossed  with 
Shells.  These  were  the  palaces  of  the  mermen.  He  moved 
his  beli  towards  one  of  these  magnificent  buildings,  and  (still 
enclosed  within  it !)  entered  a  spacious  room  with  an  amber 
table  In  the  centre,  and  several  amber  chairs,  doubtless  In- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishes!  tlie  floor  was 
made  of  diamonds,  topazes,  emeralds,  drc. ;  but  these  pre- 
cious  pebbles  were  too  firmly  bedded  to  suffer  a  removal. 
There  were,  however,  chains,  carcanets  and  rings,  of  earthly 
workmanship,  the  prize  of  wrecks,  hanging  loosely  ~oa  the 
jasper  walls  by  strings  made  of  rushes.  These  he  might 
have  taken ;  and  he  had  actually  contrived  to  brlug  his  belt 
within  a  foot  of  them,  when  unfortunately  the  sailors  had 
dragged  him  from  them  for  ever,  and  he  lost  the  only  opporio- 
nity  of  bringing  a  substaotial  proof  of  his  veracity.  On  his 
return,  he  met  the  inbabitanti>  of  the  wondrous  country  re- 
turning homeward. 
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This  13  the  only  aocredited  accoant  we  possess  of  their 
palaces — andoabtedly  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  vasty  deep ! 
but  they  were  not  incapable  of  appreciating  the  less  gorgeous 
eharins  of  nature.  We  will  conclude  our  paper  with  the 
following  stanias,  taken  from  **  Legendary  Tales,"  a  small 
volume  published  by  a  gentleman  of  the  County  Antrim,  and 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  pleasing  traditions  connected 
with  this  subject. 

THE  SVCHANTED  ISLAND. 

To  Ratblin*^  Isle  I  ebaoced  to  tail. 

When  MUBOier  bresiM  mAIj  bleir« 
Add  there  I  heard  lo  sweet  a  tale 

That  oft  Ihrt  widM  it  eoald  be  true* 

They  laid,  at  eve,  when  rode  winds  sleep. 

And  hushed  is  efVy  turbid  swell, 
A  nwmuild  rises  fVon  the  deep,  ' 

And  tweeUy  tnaes  her  UMipie  shell. 


And  while  she  plays,  roek,  dell  and  eare, 
In  dyinf  falls  the  sounds  retain. 

As  if  some  choral  spirits  gare 
Their  aid  to  swell  her  witching  strain. 


TheB»  snwBoned  by  thnt  dulcet  note, 
Upristng  to  th'  admirinf  view, 

A  fairy  island  seems  to  (loat. 
With  tints  of  many'  a  gorgeous  hne* 

And  glittering  Cuies,  and  lofty  towers. 
All  on  this  fiUry  Isle  are  seen ; 

And  waving  trees,  and  shady  bowers. 
With  MOffe  than  oMWtal  verdnre  green* 

And  as  It  mores,  the  western  sky 
Glowe  with  a  thousand  Tarying  rays ; 

Amiibm  calm  sen,  tingwl  with  each  dyo. 
Seams  like  a  golden  flood  of  blaiel 

They  also  say,  ff  earth  or  stone, 
Wmm  Terdaol  Brla'b  haUowed  Ian4, 

Wafo  on  this  magic  island  thrown, 
For  ever  fixed,  it  then  would  stand - 

Bat  when  for  this,  iome  little  boat 
In  silence  Tentnres  from  the  shore, 

ne  mermaid  sinks— hushed  is  the  note, 
The  flifry  lili  if  leea  no  more  I 
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So  dolb  th«  graator  glonr  dim  the  kn. 
A  rabHUote  thincii  briefly  fw  a  k^mg, 
Uotil  a  Xing  be  by ;  and  Iben  bit  ilata 
Bmplitt  ilMir,  ait  dolb  an  inlaad  braok 
lalo  tbc  naiB  of  waters. 


I  am  a  great  admirer  of  oar  immortal  dramatist,  and  hare 
remarked,  that  he  has  often  expressed  in  a  short  sentenee,  as 
much  as  woul^  seem  to  demand  an  essay  from  a  meaner  c^a- 
pacity,  or  has  dismissed  in  one  line,  a  subject  which  woald 
nave  oost  others  the  diisplay  of  amazing  and  infioite  erodition. 
No  passage  can  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  my  asser- 
lion  than  the  motto  I  have  adopted  for  this  paper,  and  I  resign 
any  hope  of  improving  the  idea,  or  supplying  it  with  any 
thing  more  effective. 

The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  fully  established  by  the  vint  of 
onr  Monarch  to  this  part  of  bis  dominions,  and  verily,  I  hare 
often  of  late  believed  .myself  to  be  in  Bond-street,  while  I 
was  only  taking  my  usual  morning  lounge  in  'Dame-street; 
but  I  noticed  one  very  essential  difference  between  Dublin  as 
it  is,  and  London  as  it  was  during  my  last  visit-^that  a  name, 
the  most  illustrious  in  tbe  land,  for  pride  of  birth,  and  pomp, 
and  power,  was  received  in  the  latter  place  often  with  exe- 
cration, at  best  with  indifference,  but  here,  is  hailed  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm.  The  steps  of  our  Sovereign  are  here 
tollo>Bved  with  shoulls  of  welcome ;  while  the  diss^ntions,  which 
for  years  have  torn  the  country,  have  been  Healed  by  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  an  Irishman  can  meet  bis  brother  without  perso- 
nal enmity,  for  political  or  religious  distinctions. — Would 
that  the  influence  of  his  visit  could  be  extended  beyond  its 
actual  duration. 

Dublin  is  nominally  the  second  *  City  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. She  may  be  so,  if  spacious  streets  and  beautiful  build- 
ings can  entitle  bet*  to  the  nansie,  but  if  thescta/ethe  criterions 
of  our  judgment,  then,  while  we  gaze  with  mingled  feeliogs 
of  admiration  and  regret  on  the  proud  monuments  of  Rome's 
ancient  splendor,  we  would  rank  her  as  the  first  city  on  the 
earth,  though  we  feel  thai  the  spirit  that  called  her  greatness 
into  being  is  extinct  for  ever.  Her  sumptuous  palaces  have  not 
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olation— nor  can  a  native  of  Ireland  view  the  proudest  nu)- 
uument  of  her  ancient  independence,  without  regretting  that, 
tlje  Temple  of  her  Liberty,  the  CounciUhoosd  of  her  Senate, 
baa  been  degraded  into  an  ofiBce  for  the  merchant  and  the 
money-lender.  Oh !  that  I  had  *^  the  honeyed  powers  of  sweet 
persoasion" !  then  should  my  country  be  again  exalted 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — again  should  her  children 
bail  the  morning  with  the  joy  5f  freemen,  and  seek  their  even- 
ing repose  without  the  blush  of  slavery  burning  on  their  brow. 
Dublin  was  once  the  second  city  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
iQ  an  evil  hour  the  spirit  of  discord  came  among  her  sons, 
and  they  betrayed  her.  Her  wealth  departed  from  her, — her 
glory  was  obscured  for  ever,  her  nobility  despised  her,  and 
her  enemies  laughed  her  to  scorn.  Deserted  streets  and  moul- 
dering edifices  have  since  been  the  outward  marks  of  her  de' 
gradation  ;  and  the  present  visit  of  our  Sovereign,  while  we 
mnst  rejoice  at  the  feelings  which  prompted  it,  and  are  grate- 
ful for  the  honor  it  confers,  must  only  recal  the  bitter  recol- 
lection of  the  days  that  are  gone,  by  the  temporary  splendor 
and  magnificence  it  has  introduced. 

The  concourse  of  innumerable  equipages,  with  splendid  li- 
veries, and  the  beautiful  faces  that  beam  their  smiles  from  the 
carriage-windows  on  the  admiring  multitude — the  crowds 
that  throng  our  streets,  and  fill  our  merchants*  ware-houses, 
or  frequent  our  shops  and  coffee-houses — and  the  military 
grandeur  that  attends  the  presence  of  royalty,  have  formed 
such  a  striking  contrast  to  the  former  .dull  and  heartless  insi- 
pidity of  our  capital,  that  even  we  have  for  a  season  forgot- 
ten the  routine  of  our  business,  and  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  from  our  more  serious  engagements.  I  speak 
this  of  my  brother  Inquisitors.     It  is  an  old  remark —  . 

One  fool  ouikM  UMiiy-^ 

An  oU  fool'i  Ibe  woni  of  asy. 

In  noting  this  I  only  speak  of  ourselves,  who  have  been 
hitherto  so  sapiept,  and  are  now  so  absorbed  in  amusement; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  sanctioned  the  idleness  and 
inactivity  of  my  junior  associates,  by  the  zeal  with  wbicli, 
in  the  superabundance  of  my  loyalty,  1  have  attended  His 
Majesty  m  the  field,  the  court,  and  the  drawing  room. 

To*niorrow  and  to-vorrow  and  to-morrow 
Cr«ep»  in  tbif  p«lty  paca  from  day  to  day, 
To  tbe  last  fyllable  of  recorded  tiai«» 
Ind  all  oar  yesterdays  bave  lighted  fools 
Tb^  way  to- dotty  deatb. 
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"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  Every  sacceeding 
day  I  allotted  for  the  prosecution  of  my  monthly  task; 
but  the  present  hour  was  devoted  to  amusement,  unworthy 
of  a  foolish  old  blockhead  like  me  ;  and  the  future  found  me 
equally  unprepared,  until  at  length  1  find  my  paper  is  re- 
moved from  its  usual  post  of  honor,  and  that  my  want  of 
energy  has  placed  my  exertions  in  the  very  last  page  of  the 
Magr^zine  in  which  they  could  liave  appeared.  Bvery  mem- 
ber of  our  establishment,  from  the  Editpr,  who  holds  the 
first,  and  the  Philanthropist  who  holds  the  second  place, 
down  to  the  lowest  attendant  in  our  printer's  office,  has 
evinced  his  Loyally  by  wasting  his  precious  time  ;  but  we  ima- 
gine our  failing  has  been  unnoticed,  as  our  friends  have  been 
perhaps  too  much  engaged  of  late  to  .waste  a  thought  on 
"  the  Inquisitor." 


Thk  RovAii  Visit:  a  Poem,  on  the  arrieal  in  iretand  o/  IHs  Moat  Gneitm* 
Majesty,  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  in  the  month  of  Augvst,  lht\.  Bf 
Thomaa  Trufycrn  Burke,  Esq  Author  of  **  Temora,'*^  «<  Dar-ihuiu^"  ^e. 

PmzK  PoKM  of  Trinitu  CoUege,  Vuhtiny  Jvli/,  1821,  on  the  Coronation  ^  Hit 
Majesty  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH.     By  Fielding  Morrison,  A.  B.  T.C  H. 

Pnizk  Odb,  written  on  the  nceosion  of  the  awpicions  arrioel  of  His  Moot  Sjc- 
ceHeni  Majesty,  King  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  in  his  kingdom  iff  iretamd. 
For  which  tho  Gold  Medal  tras  adjudged  hg  the  Corporation  qf  ike  COg  ^ 
Dubtin,  August,   1821.     By  Georgo  Rurke,  Esq. 

OoR,  in  commemoration  of  His  Most  ExcblUent  Majesty^s  oisit  to  iretand,  wttk 
notes.  By  fVm.  iV,.  Wutdron,  Esq.  A.  B^  T*  C  D.  and  Mender  of  tke  Utermrg 
Academy,  Auihor  qf  Emmeline,  Monqdg  on  Countess  Talbot,  ^e«  tfe*  4re. 

We  have  chosen  to  transcribe  the  full  titles  of  the  above- 
named  compositions,  as  we  feared  a  suppression  of  any  part 
of  those  authors'  writings  ndght  bring  upon  us  the  displeasnre 
of  our  readers.  We  will  acknowledge  our  credulity  was 
startled  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  host  of  poetical 
flatterers,  men  possessing  the  genius  of  Pope  without  his 
severity,  the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith  without  any  of  his 
blunders,  and  the  sublimity  of  Milton  without  his  re- 
dundant display  of  learning — (an  ill-natured  critic  who  is 
i^tanding  at  this  moment  beside  us  would  have  us  add,  **  that 
they  exhibit  tke  melanchobj  madness  of  poetry  without  its 
inspiration'' — but  we  despise  his  quotation,  and  will  not 
allow  ottr  judgments  to  be  directed.)  An  unbeliever  who 
had  just  caught  the  tones  of  the  marble  harp  at  the  rising  of 
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the  sun,  could  not  have  been  more  sarprised  than  we  were 
when  we  heard  that  the  visit  of  His  Majesty,  (which  one  of 
onir  bards  has  appropriately  compared  to  the  rising  of 
Aurora  <^  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,")'  had  elicited  such 
exquisite  music  from  this  neglected  city ;  it  was  indeed  as 
great  a  miracle  io  our  understanding;  and  they  have  wrought 
as  wonderful  a  conquest  over  our  prejudices,  as  Tyrtseus  did< 
over  the  physical  strength  of  the  Messenians.  But  we  are 
anticipating  our  purpose,  and  to  praise  prematurely  is  to 
express  gratitude  for  a  benefit  we  have  not  yet  received. 

It  has  been  generally  acknowledged  that  Ireland  (which 
Mr«  Travers  Burke  denominates  '*  the  land  of  Harps")  has 
never  been  deficient  in  the  expression  of  strong  and  ardent 
feelings;  and  on  every  public  occasion  we  find  her  young 
poets  stepping  forward  with  '*  golden  verses,*'  either  of  con- 
gratulation or  satire,  as  the  occasion  demands.  We  have 
always  been  the  warm  advocates  of  genius — we  have  always 
leaned  lightly  on  the  weak,  and  treated  the  strong  according 
to  their  strength;  we  have  never  forgotten  how  difficult 
It  is  to  attain  success  in  the  literary  world,  and  we  have 
accordingly,  pointed  out,'in  a  lenient  and  delicate  manner, 
the  faults  of  young  aspirants.  This  forbearance  is  rendered 
unnecessary  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  eye  of  criticism  is 
dazzled  by  the  glowing  images  which  are  scattered  profusely 
over  those  congratulatory  productions^  If  an  error  occa- 
sionally occurs,  it  is  forgotten  in  the  succession  of  beauties 
that  follow ;  and  we  are  led  rather  to  blame  the  luxuriant 
Imaglaation  of  the  poet,  than  condemn,  as  we  usually  found 
necessary,  his  poverty  of  language  and  sentiment. 

We  remember  to  have  met,  by  some  mischance,  with  a 
Monody  on  the  late  Countess  Talbot,  written  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Watson  Waldron,  one  of  the  present  candidates,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  its  subject,  highly  enter- 
tained us.  Among  other  passages  equally  original,  we 
ob&erved  thct  following  pathetic  lines. 

But  now,  alas!  (bosc  days  hare  fled  ; 

Th' illast'rons  CoaatcKS  Talbot^s  dead! 

Where'er  we  roam,  where'er  we  Ivrn, 

What  do  we  »ee,  ao^hl  but  to  mourn* 

The  slam  of  Erin  net  apaee. 

We  see  none  rise  lo  fill  their  place ; 

Deprived,  alas!  by  Hiytrfid  fate,. 

Of  all  that's  virtuous,  good,  and  great. 

This  gentleman  seems  also  to  have  profited  by  hi»  classical 
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rf^:««rch :  Tie  has  given  as  a  beaatifal  paraphrase  of  the  cele- 
brated  lines : — 

U9    ft    fsAAiiv    yiM*^ — «•    T.    X. 

For  w  tlw  leBTw  mccced  cadi  dibvr. 
Do  oa«  gcaefstMa  MMcnd  aaolhcr* 


The  forecoin^  specimens  of  this  genfleman^s  style  may  give 
our  readers  Mjme  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
Ih*?  suhject  before  us. 

We  have  classed  those  poems  in  our  heading  in  the  order 
to  which  we  think  their  several  merits  entitle  them — but  even 
in  this  mule  opinion  we  may  have  been  wrong:,  for,  like 
Aladdin  in  the  enchanted  garden,  we  paused  at  the  brilliant 
fruit  before  ns,  and  were  almost  undecided  in  our  preference. 
Thnt  to  which  we  have  given  the  first  place  is  from  the  pen 
o\  Mr.  Burke,  (whom  we  noticed  in  a  former  number  as  (be 
versifier  of  Ch^ian,)  and  is  entitled  The  Royal  Visit.  He  has 
adopted  as  hi>  motto  the  following  lines  from  Moore^s  words 
lo  the  national  air  of  "  Patrick's  day" — 

He  loTf9  the  gT»f  tfl#,  nod  his  love  fai  recorded 
In  be«Hs  «b:ck  iMve  soflered  too  noch  to  forgvl  ; 

Asd  bo;>^  ohdll  be  crovoed.  and  ailacbmeat  rewarded, 
AaJ  Krui'}  f^ty  jubilee  shine  oot  yet ! 

The  proi>hetie  spirit  breathed  forth  in  those  lines  is  peculiarlv 
frit  at  the  present  moment,  and  when  we  remember  (be 
onthiisiiasin  with  which  onr  Monarch  was  received  in  tbb 
country — they  speak  all  that  language  can  express  to  tell 
other  uatious  the  devotedness  of  the  Irisb  heart;  bow 
warmly  it  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  kindness,  and  bow 
iiuiokly  it  forcrets  the  appearance  of  neglect. 

lUit  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  the  egregtoos  error 
>vh»eh  Mr.  Kurke  commits,  in  opening  his  poem  with  a  bril- 
liant description  of  the  enthusiasm  evinced  on  the  landing  of 
His  Majesty  by  "  the  as^mbled  multitndes,'*  who  made  (be 
•*  deep-throng'd  coasts'*  re-echo  with  their  shouts,  while  **  a 
(houjsHx^d  snow-white  banners''  floated  on  the  gale;  when  it 
IS  vniversjiliy  knowa  that  His  Majesty  was  greeted  on  his 
arrival  by  a  comparatively  small  number  ot  individuals,  most 
of  whom  were  ignorant  of  his  approach.  After  describinfr 
this  glorious  scene,  he  adverts  to  the  nature  of  Lis  visit,  and 
l>rr(]  uMs  its  conseqnences  in  a  strain  of  prophetic  feeling  that 
l»Mv»*-5  MS  in  mule  admiration.  But  perhaps  we  shall  best 
j;rc\ijfv  onr  readns,  and  explain  our  owu  seuUments,  by  ex- 
tJaouDg  a  few  lines  from  the  poem  itsscif. 
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After  addressing  Ireland  by  the  rarious  Utl^  of  *'  BriD''-^ 

"   Innfsfair'— *«  Qreen  land  of  Harps"— «  ffib^rnia,*' &c 

and  calling  iier,  id  the  space  of  a  few  lities,  a  bride  and 
^Tv^idow,  fearing  that  this  enumeration  was  not  sdffieient,  and 
not  content  with  ransacking  the  reeords  of  antiquity,  fae 
d  raws  on  the  resources  of  bis  own  imaginatien,  and  gives  h&r 
the  highly  poetical  epithet  of  Htperborea  !   H^  proceeds-^ 

««  P^^  tiot,  Hiberafa!  to  thee  do(b  remldii 
A  royal  Sire,  who  ilyeth  to  sustain 
Tby  drooping  heart,  and  shield  thee  frt>ai  tUi  ill; 
Whose  bonnteons  band  the  cop  of  Joy  taiO  jfitt  : 
Whose  boeom  beats  respODsive  to  tby  cares-* 
Whoste  every  word—whose  ei^ery  net  de^larai 
A  flouJ  with  pure  and  genial  fee]in|r  wftrmMi 
A  soul  for  mercy  and  iaw  glory  foroiM !" 

We  think  the  terminations  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice.  But  it  is  reiilly  impossible, 
in  compositions  so  highly  finished,  to  point  out  particular 
beauties ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
them  generally.  The  concluding  lines  tif  this  poem  are  a 
mere  paraphrase  of  the  national  anthem,  *^  God  save  the 
King."  We  extract  them,  and  our  readers  nVill  observe  the 
similitude. 

Long  may  protecting  Heaven  onr  ISovereign  guard. 

Ood  save  grtak  George  out  King*  . 
And  With  conlbsion  all  his  foes  reward. 

acatier  hit  enemtfej, 

Confound  ikeir  pettiieo* 
Long  may  the  wreaths  of  peace  his  brows  adorn. 

Long  io  reig^  ovet  tu,  dfcc.  ftc» 

This  is  any  thing  but  poetry-* it  is  mere  prose ;  and  the 
poor  Irishman's  common-place  salutatiob^  **  t^f^g  W^  teyonr 
JfonorT*  has  more  of  the  genuine  expression  of  feeling  in 
it.  We  never  recollect  meeting  with  the  wprd  '*  exult"  used 
as  a  substantive,  but  by  Mr.  Travers  Burke,  who  has  enriched 
our  language  by  several  6ther  terikis  equally  significant. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  next  in  order,  which 
is  entitled  <<  A  Prize  Poem  of  Trinity  College  on  the  Coro- 
nation, by  Fielding  Morrison,  A.B.**  This,  though  differing 
Somewhat  in  subject  from  the  former,  we  have  plaeed  under 
the  same  head  ;  and  when  we  considered  that  it  issued  (Vom 
professedly  the  first  seminary  for  learning  in  Eerope>  and 
that  it  was  honored  with  the  prise  proposed  by  the  heads  of 
that  seminary^  we  certainly  expected  to  have  seen  iK>mething 
at  least  original,  and  possessing  the  negative  merit  of  cor* 
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rectnew  in  its  oomposition — «om#thine:  differing  from  tlie 
hacknied  expressions  used .  by  every  scliooi-boy,  who,  be- 
cause he  can  produce  a  few  lines  of  rhpne^  fancies  he  has  a 
genius  for  poetrv^  and  is  eternally  obtruding  his  efiFiisions  on 
the  public,  to  the  utter  perversion  of  good  taste.  We  wcNild 
call  to  those  persons'  recollection  that  passage  of  Pope,  be- 
ginning with 

«  A  llttte  iMraing  is  •  daageroos  thiag."  ^. 

if,  indeed,  they  ever  had  that  author  in  their  bands.  We 
shall  extract  a  few  lines  from  the  composition  before  us. 


<*  The  lover  fkrom  kia  InlttreM  torn. 
Far  firom  her  dear  emhraret  borne. 
When  lood,  npon  WNne  dMant  shore 
He  heart  the  trnmp  of  battie*f  roar, 
Hit  HMNimin^  heart,  of  Joy  bereft. 
Sighs  for  the  bli»ftil  home  he  left- 
Then,  'mid  the  battleli  darksome  lowV, 
Shonid  heoTeoly  hope,  Itenignant  power. 
As  through  a  clond  the  son-beam  bright. 
Shed  on  his  woe  one  gleam  of  light ; 
Painting  his  home  again  attained. 
Rendered  more  sweet  by  honors  gained  ;- 
His  heaving  breast  with  ardor  horns, 
Qoick  to  the  ballle*s  rage  he  turns. 
And  darting  'mid  th'  engaging  throng. 
He  hails,  wild  Muse,  thy  liv'ning  song ! 

And  now,  (a  species  of  criticism,  to  which  we  seldom  de- 
scend,) we  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  first,  to  what  verb  in  the 
above  passage  is  <<  lover"  the  nominative  case?  and  secondly, 
where  did  the  author  find  the  word  **  livening?'*  These  are 
errors  of  so  vile  a  nature,  that  we  are  really  ashamed  that 
our  university  should  place  it  on  their  records  as  a  memorial 
of  their  poetic  talent.  By  the  bye,  this  author  makes  use  of 
the  wora  "  memorialist"  in  a  sense  we  never  met  before. 
Speaking  of  the  shamrock,  he  says 

**  Sweet  flowV  of  love !  whose  liloom  appears 
Memorialist  of  former  years!*' 

We  wontd  advise  this  gentleman  to  avoid  in  fniure  that 
studied  imitation  of  the  style  of  Walter  Scott ;  it  is  mean  and 
servile,  and  betrays  a  want  of  that,  genius  which  we  would 
be  more  wilting  to  acknowledge  than  deny. 

Our  next  subfect  is  a  prize  ode  by  Mr.  George  Burke, 
whose  talents  w^  have  already  noticed  on  another  s!age  ;  to 
this  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  by   the  corporation  of 
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Dublin :  it  is  of  so  very  trifling  a  nature,  scarcely  containing 
more  than  fifty  lines,  that  we  forbear  commenting  on  it. 
How  far  the  corporation  were  competent  to  decide  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  kind,  we  leave  oar  readers  to  judge.  Among  a 
variety  of  brilliant  images,  we  noticed  one  of  peculiar  ori- 
ginality, where  the  King  is  said  to  resemble  Aurora^  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  Ocean,  and 

Diipeilinc  the  elonds  vliicli  that  boioni  oppretl  f 

We  now  come  to  the  last  in  this  series  of  poetical  effusions, 
entitled  an  Ode  in  commemoration  of  bis  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty's visit  to  Ireland,  by  William  W.  Waldron,  A.  B. 
and  member  of  the  Literary  Academy !  What  this  Literary 
Academy  is,  or  where  it  exists,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover ; 
but  it  is  certainly  honored  in  the  present  instance  by  this 
emanation  from  one  of  its  members.  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  gentlemen's  style  in  his  Monody  on  the  death 
of  the  Countess  Talbot,  but  the  present  production  is  infi- 
nitely superior ;  it  is  replete  with  beauties  that  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  possess  a  genuine  taste  for  literary 
composition,  and  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  peculfar 
points  by  which  it  is  distinguished.^  Its  opening  lines,  some 
of  which  we  transcribe,  reminded  us  of  Addison*s  paraphrase 
of  the  nineteenth  psalm ;  but  how  does  the  Spectator  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  the  following  rich  and  brilliant  display! 

All  ereatnres  now  their  Toices  raiee, 
To  celebrate  their  Maker*!  pralie, 
Wilh  gratitade  alike  thej  bttrn» 
To  celebrate  the  iun'i  retorn, 
No  voice  was  still,  no  tongoe  was  mnte. 
The  tabret,  dolcimer  and  Inle, 
Unite  what  powers  to  each  belong, 
To  Join  in  the  triumphal  song ! 

The  tabret  is  an  instrument,  of  whose  sounds,  in  our  <'  land 
of  harps,"  we  confess  our  ignorance ;  and  as  to  the  dulcimer 
and  lute,  they  are  almost  as  silent  as  the  chords  of  our  na- 
tional instrument.  Bui  every  instrument  has  been  pressed 
into  the  public  service  on  the  present  occasion,  and  those 
which  had  **  no  music  in  themselves"  wer«  harmonized  in 
their  tones  by  being  made  to  chime  with  others;  for  this 

rurpose  the  lute  and  the  lyre  are  very  useful  instruments, 
t  would  be  an  endless  task  to  follow  this  author  through  his 
various  flights,  or  to  point  out  his  peculiar  perfections.  Per- 
haps the  following  specimens  will  satisfy  our  readers. 


lUrJew  ttf  llM  PlriM  Fmoh,  4i«.  m  His  Mi^estyHi  Vuit. 


la  t^  ivvcfi  trionplial  $ong» 
A^ !  sort  in  barmooy  like  tbis. 
Do  flOBla  repose  in  beoTenly  blins, 

A«t  paa  tlieii  ttaie  urny* 

•  •  • 

Eria  rejoice !  let  ever j  vale 

8lBf  to yoor Sovei^ga,  weieome f  hAil! 

Erie  r^oicc !  let  evecy  ^i 

Ob  echo  bear  tiie  welcome  slill ; 

Let  aot  a  VBise»  a  tommd  be  m«I«, 

Oh,  let  each  taneftal  Aarp  aad  ImU, 

TMr  ilwlas  hiBg  sinaiheriag  bow  antf* 

To  seUbfote  Ibo  Joyoas  sight ! 

Iq  an  address  to  the  Muaes^  be  says 


Haste,  fair  JMWdlff,  and  coiae  away, 
Hasta  to  earth,  dko  aot  delay  ; 
Now  's  the  tine,  now  ^  the  hoor. 
To  display  < Ay  tanefbl  power ; 
Yes,  Ihir  Bria^  isle  was  made 
For  Ihf  liOBM  a  hallowed  shade* 
Haste  to  Brin,  there  yon*l|  find 
What  caa  charm  ik§  halcyon  mind  !  1 1 

Surelj  when  he  waa  writing  the  above  lines»  he  did  eot 
recoUect  the  popalar  song,  *<  Scots  wba  hae,"  wherein  the 
line,  '*  Now'a  the  day  and  now'a  the  hour/'  occurs  ?  But 
we  extract—— f 

Oh  !  'tis  a  Joyoas  sight  to  thee, 
Erin,  hapten  CQwm^'!. 
Child  of  lorrow  once  wert  tbon, 
Bri^ter  prospects  bleio  tliee  now  ; 
Soon  those  ifriefs  yoa  felt  liefore 
E'er  will  vanish  from  your  shore; 
And  those  sorrows  yo«  have  borne 

Vanish  aever  to  retnrn  f ! 

•  •  • 

Tes,  my  country  is  a  theme, 
Ever  i^ratefol,  still  the  same ; 
Ih  whatavar  cUaies  |  roaai, 
Still  you  are  my  native  home ; 
la  whatever  realms  I  stray, 
Whereso'  fortune  points  the  way, 
Dear  to  this  hea*t  you  still  ihaU  be, 
Erin  is  Mill  my  c««a<ry  /// 


Again, 


The  heetllBf  foehs,  the  sdtfy  shore. 
Will  oace  with  Joy  re*eclio  mora ! 


We  should  like  to  behold  the  "  eddy  shore"  to  which  this 
gentleman  alludes ;  it  mast  surely  be  as  extraordinary  as  the 
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moving  bog.  But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
longer  on  those  specimens  of  Irish  taste  and  national  talent ; 
we  consign  them,  with  a  sigh,  to  *'tbe  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets/'  and  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  that  we  should  not 
have  noticed  them  at  all,  but  to  shew  that  if  there  was  folly 
enough  among  us  to  produce  such  compositions,  there  was 
good  sense  enough  left  to  consign  them  to  the  oblivion  they 
so  highly  merit. 


Tk€  Civallcr.    A  AeMMce,  bf  Lee  Gihh^me,  Simdemt  oj  tjtm.    8  90le* 
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As  it  is  often  a  task  of  more  difficulty,  and  requires  a  deeper 
research  and  more  extensive  knowledge,  to  imitate  nature, 
than  to  exert  the  imagination,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
author  of  Waverly  should  have  so  many  admirers  but  so  few 
followers.  The  English  Romance  is  now  obsolete :  its  trap 
doors,  midnight  horrors,  subterraneous  passages,  and  long 
set  speeches  were  tolerable  only  when  subject  to  the  control 
of'WalpoIe,  Radcliffe,  or  Lewis,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 
In  its  stead  we  have  the  fascinating  and  impassioned  tales  of 
Owenson  and  Maturin,  in  which  the  general  want  of  bustle 
and  incident  is  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of  the  hearths  emotions  when  under  the  influence  of  its 
master  passion,  and  the  warm-  feelings  of  the  soul  are  re- 
presented in  their  most  glowing  colors  of  devotion,  truth, 
and  purity.  This  style,  so  ardent,  so  refilled,  and  so 
spiritual,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  temperature  of 
Irish  genius ;  but  it  has  not  many  imitators ;  for  none,  but  an 
enthusiast,  could  conceive  such  characters  as  ttie  Missionary, 
the  Milesian,  or  the  Novice  of  St.  Dominick.  The  romantic 
tales  of  Miss  Jane  Porter,  (Tbaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  the 
Scottish  Chiefs,)  have  also  attained  a  well  deserved  eminence 
— they  are  unrivalled  models  of  excellence  in  their  line. 
We  might  mention  with  honor,  a  few  other  romances,  which 
have  respectably  served  in  the  extinction  of  tiie  Gothic  taste 
of  our  sires;  but  we  could  not  say  th/it  the  task  was  ever 
completed,  until  tl^e  appearance  of  Waverly.  Since  that 
period.,  the  interest  which  had  been  attached  to  the  Italians 

or  tlie  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  has  been  transferred  to  Kob 

Roy  or  Old  Mortality. 
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.    The  auUior  of  Waverly  so  accurately  painty  the  Scotch 
find  Epgliijib  character,  po$«e:}^s  $ueh  an  intimate  knowledge 
pf  tI|o  antiquities  of  the  twq  coaiitri.es,  and  tb^  dialects  and 
Idiodoatic  phrases  of  the  (iipe^f,  writes  in  sncb  a  bold  and 
nervous  6tyle»  and  so  well  preserves  the  deep  and  sometimes 
terrible  Interest  of  his  fable,    yet  without  any  itnoatural 
evQCivtion  of  horror,   that  he  hi^s  been  hitherto  Yvitbout  a 
competitor;   and  though  his  style  and   the  niktMre  of  Iw 
materials  have  been  successfully  copied  in  **  the  Cavalier," 
yet  Mr.  Gibbons  has  many  faults  to  amend  ere  he  eeald  hope 
to  slinre  his  laorpU.     We  will  present  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Cavalier's  history,  to  render  intelligible  our  remarks  on  bis 
style    and    story      At   the   commcnceinent  of  the  disputes 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  ScQttil^h  subjects,  the  castle  and 
demesnes  of  Banner  Cross,  at  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  were 
\H  the  possession  of  Maurice  Sydenham,  Lord  Fah20iiridg;e^ 
who,   descended  from  ancestors  whose  greatest  glory  wan 
their  attaphment  to  their  sovereign,    raised   a  small  tcoop 
among  his  tenantry,  and  prepared  to  join  his  king  in  liia  pro- 
jected c?(pedition  to  Scotland*     Being  an  elderly  man,  gouty, 
and  unused  to  the  business  of  war,  he  procured  the  assi^tanc^ 
pf  Captain  Spandyke  to  discipline  his  men ;  and  thus,  by 
introducing  into  his  family  a  warrior  of  renown,  he  raised 
the  first  spark    of   military  ardor  In   the  bosom  of   **  the 
Cavalier,"  bis  son,  Charles  Sydenham,  at  that  time  a  yonlh 
pf  only  fifteen  years  of  age.     Lord  Falconridge,  Spandyke, 
m4  Charles,   soon  after  proceeded  to  York,  and  were  ia 
immediate  attendance  on  their  king'3  person   at  the  dia- 
graceful  rout  of  Newhurn.     On  his  return  home,  the  kiqg 
gave  Lord  'Falconridge   a  comm.issioQ  to  fortify     Baimer 
Cross,  and  to  raise  one  hundred  men  for  its  defence.    This  be 
was  enabled  to  do  withot  any  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the 
attempted    opposition  of  some  of   his    mountain    tenanta, 
among  whom  puritanism  and  its  coi^s^uent  disaffection  ha4 
made  copsiderable  progress. 

These  puritans,  whose  conyentiele  in  Castle.town  bac| 
been  broken  up  by  the  Governmeut,  retired  to  the  highlands^ 
appatcBtly  for  the  convenience  of  pasturage.  One  of  the 
most  iroublesome  among  them,  was  an  old  man,  Solomon 
Suell,  who  was  the  abettox  of  almost  every  disturhaupe 
among  Lord  Falconridge^s  tenantry.  Shortly  after  tiieic 
Lord*8  return  from  York,  a  preacher,  Abel  White,  was 
i^eized  in  Suell's  cottage ;  but  this  only  made  the  Puritans 
more  careful ;  and  to  provide  for  future  coAtingencies  they 
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employed  what  time  they  could  8par%  from  their  dafly 
iLvocatlons  in  training  themselves  (by  the  assistance  6f* a 
disbanded  puritan  soldier)  to  arms.  Th^ir  preciiutions  ahdl 
distance. from  the  castle  secured  them  from  obse^vaiion;  biit 
the  vanity  of  a  young  puritan  had  nearly  discovered  all. 

Jonathan  Snell,  grandson  of  the  patriarchy  being  one  day  at  thm- 
tBitln,  had,  with  other  youag  men>  entered  the  riding-house,  where 
Picard  and  Jellott  were  liard  engaged  in  giving  equestrian  instructiooj^ 
to  some  of  the  troopers.  One  of  (lie  men  exercised  by  Jellott,  rdde 
with  his  legs  lapfied  round  tlie  horse's  flank,  which  tiie  eorporal  n6t 
observing,  Snell  cried  out  to  him,  *'  Why,  Timm,  Jellolt  's  learning 
thee  to  ride  like  a  taylor.*' 

The  corporal  turned  round  H>  him  fiercely,  "  What  do  you  know 
tf boot  riding,  you  puritan  whelp  ?  If  ye  dinna  spank  ofij  1*11  make  ye 
Tide  the  wooden  ho^.** 

Snell  s6t  up  a  loud  laugh  at  thii  threat,  and  said,  **  Wbat^  mon ! 
l*m  no  sodger  5  ye  n^ed  not  fash  yersell  wi*  hectoring  to  me ;  I  dinna 
matter  your  blustering  gahat  three  straws  $  if  ye  11  come  off  yer  tit, 
and  get  a  pair  o'  yer  basket  cudgels,  I'll  have  a  bout  wi^  ye,  thd* 
%ho*  ye  be  a  corporal." 

«'  I'll  cudgel  yer  brains  out,  ye  fool-hardy  rip,**  said  Jellot,  stHking- 
him  with  the  flat  part  oi  his  sword ;  but  before  he  could  repeat  the 
blow,  Snell  seized  it  by  the  hilt  and  twisted  it  out  of  his  hand,  the 
knot^  breaking  in  the  struggle.  Jellott  immediately  sprung  otf  1^ 
liorse  with  the  intent  of  recovering  his  weapon,  but  Snell  opjposed  the 
jioint  to  his  breast,  and  cried,  ^'  let  your  corporalship  advance  one  ibo*, 
tfnd  I'll  make  your  own  steel  bite  into  your  heart's  blood." 

All  the  soldiers  came  up  to  be  witnesses  of  this  affray,  and  Jellott, 
raking  a  sword  firom  one  of  them,  attacked  Snell  with  desperate 
fkivy  i  but  he,  as  if  a  veteran,  with  a  cool  head  and  judging  eye* 
marked  and  parried  all  his  blows  and  thrusts,  and  when  the  corporal 
had  wearied  himself  m  <he  assault.  In  his  turn  took  the  offensive 
with  great  vigour. 

At  this  moment  Major  Spandyke,  followed  by  Charles  Sydenham, 
entered  the  rid ing. house ;  and  scandalized  at  so  unsoldier-lrkfi  a 
tuniult,  with  a  voice  of  high  authority  called  to  them  to  desist  dt  the 
fcril  of  their  lives;  ''what  mean  ye  by  this  scandalous  broil  ?"stflir 
he.  **  How  dare  ye  make  this  place  a  scene  of  rude  quarrel  ?  Whaty 
Corporal  Jellott!  yoh  set  a  pretty  example  to  the  troop;  but  I-  i^iU 
uiake  ye  one  to  it.  Take  him  to  the  guard-house.  And  yoii,  sir,  who* 
are  you  that  come  here  to  break  the  discipline  of  our  troopers  ?  what 
€to  yie  here?"  Snell  spoke  not  a  word,  but:  tlirowing  down  the  sword 
with  a  sullen  air  shoolc  his  head  as  he  glanced  furiously  upon  Jclloff, 

and  was  going  to  retire *'  Stay,  stay,  my  man,"  cried  the  Major, 

whose  blood  waxed  warm,  "  wc  part  not  so.  Who  are  yoVi  ? 
srnswcr,  or  by  my  tiuul's  honour.  Til  reward  yc  with  a  do/cn  at  the 
leaping  ban*' 
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''  Jonathan  Snell/*  cried  he.        «  * 

'^  Jonathan  Snell !  and  pray,  brother  JonathoDy  whal  bringelii  tbj 
body  into  this  ridi;ig  house  ?'* 

''  My  legs,  I  reckon/*  replied  the  Puritan. 

**  Villain  !"  said  the  Major  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  and  shaking 
him  until  he  was  nearly  choked.  "  Dog !  Til  learn  ye  better  aiannera ; 
seize  him.'*    The  soldiers  obeyed. 

**  Bring  out  the  colt  my  Lord  presented  to  mc  yesterday,  tbey  are 
lit  companions  for  each  other  and  shall  be  tamed  together.'* 

Snell  eyed  all  around  him  with  a  look  not  only  of  indomitable 
fierceness  but  sovereign  contempt  3  the  Major  observed  it,  but  was 
now  calm.  "  Ay,  ey>  Mr.  Soell,  pull  what  pretty  faces  ye  have  a 
mind  to'f  V\\  quell  your  fantasies,  or  1  am  no  soldier.*' 

Picftrd  led  into  the  riding-house  a  beautiful  black  horse  colt,  nearly 
sixteen  hands  high,    perfectly  wild,  as  he  bad  been  suffeied  to  run 
at  large  from  his  foaling  in  the  Park,  with  all  his  honors  of  tail  and 
mane  unclipt  and  unsliorn:    he  was  about  four  years  old,    full  of 
bone  and  muscle^  and  intended  by  the  Major  for  his  charging  horse. 

*'  Now,  sir,"  said  the  Mjijor  to  Snell,  '*  will  you  please  to  moiml  ? 
or  mi\Bt  my  men  give  ye  a  lift,  and  strap  ye  to  his  back  }'* 

The  puritan  deigned  not  to  answer,  but  walking  up  to  the  animal, 
clapt  him  on  the  breast^  and  sprung  upon  his  back.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  seat  himself,  before  the  horse,  frighted,  flew  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  to  the  extent  of  the  leading  cord>  which  Picard  held  in 
his  hand ;  and  the  Adjutant  himself,  on  the  instant,  applying  the 
whip  to  him,  be  lost  all  temper,  and  commenced  rearing,  ktckit^, 
and  plunging,  (without  being  able  to  rid  himself  of  his  burthen, 
Snell  keeping  his  seat  with  great  skill,)  until  at  length  he  rcated 
upright  and  came  down  on  his  back,  the  rider  with  inconceivable 
agility  throwing  himself  on  one  side.  When. the  colt  rose  and  found 
himself  unencumbered^  he  gave  himself  a  hearty  shake ;  but  Snell, 
without  allosHng  him  time  for  self.congratulation,  again  moimtedhim. 
The  old  scene  was  renewed,  but  with  less  effect  1  for  Picard,  having 
given  the  rein  to  another  man,  followed  the  horse  with  his  whip  so 
closely,  and  applied  it  so  smartly,  that  he  kept  him  on  the  top  of 
his  speed  at  the  extent  of  the  cord,  and  coi^tintied  I  he  exercise  uotif 
the  black  coot  of  the  gallant  horse  was  covered  with  thick  flakes  of 
loam,  and  he  held  his  rider  (who  sat  him  even  to  the  adminlkm  of 
Picard)  without  fret  or  uneasiness. 

The  man's  odMrage  awakened  the  mercy  of  the  Major,  and  ke 
ordered  him  to  disomunt. 

'*  Your  courage,  young  man/'  said  he,  *'  deserves  adotiration ;  hut 
in  future  let  it  be  less  brutal.  "  Here's  to  reward^ye,"  oficring  him  a 
broad  piece. 

"  Am  1  firee  V*  said  SoelL 

<'  As  air,"  replied  Spandyke. 

**  Then  I  am  bold  to  tell  ye,  sir,  that  I  v^ouki  faincr  receive  the 
devil's  catch*sotU  gdid,  than  money  from  the  man  ihat  h^a  wnmgcd 
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mc.^  I  have  been  strack  by  the  corporal,  whose  life  ye  saved  byyer 
coiuing}  I  have  been  trampled  and  throttled  by  yersel}  I  shall  watch 
for  a  day  of  reckoning  for  ye  both ;  ye  know  me  not  3  there  are  few 
that  do ;  but  by  the  right  hand  of  power,  I'll  make  ye  ruie  this  day  in 
tears  of  blood.** 

Notwithstanding  this  threat  the  major  allowed  him  to  depart. 

This  incident  we  have  given  at  full,  as  it  opens  the  cha- 
racier  of  Snell,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  subsequent 
scenes,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers  on 
which  our  authpr's  fame  will  depend.. 

The  skill  which  Snell  had  displayed  in  the  nse  of  the  sword 
and  the  nrianagement  of  the  horse,  assisted  Spandyke  in 
guessing  that  a  trumpet  which  was  beard  every  evening  was. 
the  gathering  signal  of  the  mountaineers  for  their  military 
exercises.  An  expedition  was  consequently  undertaken,  but 
from  the  precaution  of  the  puritans  proved  unsuccessful. 
Banner  Cross  was,  however,  fortified,  and  Lord  Falcon- 
ridge  and  Charles  some  time  after  joined  the  king's  army, 
now  actually  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  parliament,  while 
Spandyke  remained  with  the  castle  garrison.  Sydenham 
signalised  himself  in  the  field,  and  before  the  end  of  the  cam*- 
paign  succeeded  .his  father  in  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
and  was  sent  to  lay  siege  to  Wibberley  castle,  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  lord  president's  brother,)  then  in  pos- 
*  session  of  the  parliamentarians.  His  father,  the  baron,  still 
remained  with  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  yonng  Snell,  who  burned  with  the  desire 
of  revenge  on  Spandyke,  sednced  Jellott  from  his  fealty  by 
inflaming  his  jealousy  of  Picard,  while  Spandyke  himself,  by 
his  sometimes  unnecessary  severity,  assisted  Snell's  views. 

A  puritan  preacher,  evangelically  styled  Never-Iack-in* 
God's-praise  Windyman,  who  had  come  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  the  seizure  of  Abel  White,  ronsed  the  dormant 
spirit  of  the  mountaineers;  and  in  the  dead  of  night  they 
gained  a  private  entrance  into  the  castle  of  Banner  Cross, 
and  led  on  by  Jellott,  murdered  Spandyke  and  fired  the 
castle.  Lady  Falconridge  was,  however,  saved  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  now  alarmed  garrison,  and  was  conveyed 
to  Castletown;  while  the  assailants  were  forced  from  the 
burning  ruins« 

We  must  pass  over  several  minor  incidents,  and  merely, 
mention  that  Snell,  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  by  this  action,   was  empowered 
to  levy  troops,  of  whom  he  was  appointed  captain ;  and  that 
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Wibberley  castle  scK>n  after  capitalated  to  Charles.  In  the 
eastle  he  found  Mr.  and  Mr«.  Bradshaw  and  their  daughter, 
a  young  gitl,  about  fourteen,  whom  (though  preabyterians, 
and  of  cpurM  parliamentarians)  he  captivated  by  his  polite 
attentions  and  engaging  manners.  He  freed  them  witliout 
the  usual  ransom,  and,  leaviug  his  lieutenant,  Armstrong,  at 
Wibberley ,went  to  Castletown,haTing  escorted  the  Bradshaws 
4#  their  residence. 

He  remained  at  Castletown  for  some  time,  during  which 
aeveral  circumstances  of   minor  importance  occurred,    in 
whtoh  Captain  9nell  bore  a  conspicuous  part.    He  was  after- 
wards concerned  in  most  of  the  actions  between  his  party 
And  the  republicans,  and  often  did  ^*  yeoman  service"  to  the 
cause  which  he  adopted,  so  that  he  was  at  length  esteeoned 
one  of  the  chief  supports  of  his  party.     All  bis  exerttoas 
were,  however,  ineffectual ;  and  at  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
be  retired  to   France,   and  joined  his  parents  at  Roaen. 
From  thence  he  aceoYnpanied  Charles  II.  in  hia  unfortunate 
journey  into  Scotland;  and  at  the  time  the  cavaliers  were 
removed  by  the  bigotted  Scots  from  the  king's  person,  be 
took  up  his  residence  with  a  gentleman  who  was  a  staaocb 
loyalist.     Obliged  to  conceal  himself,  be  adopted  the  puri- 
tanical disguise,  and  thus  often  wandered  out  in  the  evening. 
In  one  of  these  excorsions  he  was  recognised  by  his  lieutenant, 
Armstrong,  by  whom  be  was  introduced  to  several  of  hia  elan, 
that  were  concealed  in  a  retired  house  in  Edinburgh.    He  sat 
down  among  them,  and  Armstrong  proposed  the  health  of 
the  mountain  daisy,  Miss  Bradshaw  of  Wibberley,  who  had 
saved   him    from    Sneirs   revenge    when    Wibberley     was 
taken  by  the  roundheada.     Sydenham,  who  recollected  her 
<mfy  as  a  handsome  child,  spoke  of  her  with  a  degree  of  le- 
vity th^t  displeased  Armstrong,   and  on  their  return,  being 
both  inflamed  with  wine,  they  quarrelled  and  were  conse- 
qoently  tak-en  by  the  city  guard.   After  a  night's  confinement, 
they  were  released  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
whe  was  then  living  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  whom  Armstrong 
bad  assiduously  cultivated  an  acquaintance.     Mr.  Bradshaw 
bvoflgbt  them  home  with  hkn.  And  Sydenham  Was  surprised 
to  find  Ms  dffHghter  Estlier  changed   from  a  pretty  clriid 
into  an  absolute  paragon  of  female  perfection.-    The  ccrose- 
queAce  is  obvioas^— he  resigned  his  heart  to  her  disposal ;  and 
mir  author  woU'id  be  iguorunt  of  his  duty  as  a  novelist,  it  he 
bad  not  rendered  lier  equally  aiUielied  to  thegallaut  cavalier. 
Ikcre  were,  however,  uiafoy  almost  iagurmouniablc  obstacles 
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to  their  passion;  Mr.  Bradsbaw  was  a  presbyterian,  and  re- 
garded the  relaxed  morality  of  the  cavaliers  with  horror; 
and  he  had  already  declared  himself  in  favor  of  another 
suitor»  Lord  Caryfort.  At  an  accidental  meeting  between 
thisnoblemai)  and  Sydenham,  they  fought,  and  Sydenham 
c]  i«armed  his  opponent ;  Esther,  overcome  with  terror,  re0che4 
them  at  this  moment ;  and  in  a  tete-tL-tete  which  ensued,  Sy- 
denham gained  from  her  the  sweet  confession  of  her  iove. 

Caryfort,  in  revenge  for  the  los^  of  bis  fair  lady,  gave  se« 
oret  notice  to  the  heads  of  bis  own  faction  of  Sydenham's  re- 
sidence in  Edinburgh,  and  that  be  could  on  that  evening  be 
apprehended  at  Mr.  Bradsbaw's  bouse.  The  cavaliers  w^re» 
however,  saved  from  bis  treachery  by  the  friendship  of  one 
of  the  city  officers,  and  Sydenbapn  was  enabled  secretly  to 
continue  his  visits,  and  at  length  persuaded  £lsther  to  copneBt 
to  a  private  marriage,  which  took  place  io  the  u^ual  manner, 
and  with  the  customary  precautions. 

Mr.  Bradsbaw  shortly  after  died ;  having  blessed  the  union 
of  Sydenham  and  his  daughter,  of  which  be  was  informe4 
OQ  his  death-bed. 

Sydenham  compelled  by  his  honor  to  forego  the  aweet 
converse  of  his  beloved  Esther  for  the  rnde  scene  of  battle^ 
ioined  his  sovereign  in  bis  expedition  into  England ;  havlB|» 
nrat  narrowly  escaped  the  treacbery  of  Caryfort*  who  hmi 
a^ain  acted  the  part  of  an  informer.  Snell,  who  bad  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  was  at  that  time  governor  of 
Edinburgh,  and  himself  headed  the  party  that  on  tbia  oceaaioii 

{proceeded  to  search  Mrs.  Bradabaw's  house ;  but  shamed  by 
his  lady's  representation  of  bis  unmanly  attempt  on  the  life 
of  bis  former  liege  lord,  he  revealed  to  her  the  villainy  ef 
tiord  Caryfort,,  and  promised  never  te  seek  Sydenham  again 
but  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Worcester  is  well  known ; 
and  seven  years  passed  away  without  any  material  events 
during  which  Sydenham  seldom  enjoyed  the  company  of  bia 
wife,  as  she  still  continued  under  her  maiden  name  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  continent  wittk 
hia  sovereign. 

At  the  period  when  the  Protector's  health  began  to  deelioe» 
the  royalists  rose  and  seized  Wibberley  oastle.  Snell  was  sent 
against  them ;  but  deeming  the  recovery  of  the  fortress  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  the  castle,  and  resolved  on  turning  the  siege  iota 
a  blockade.    His  principal  care  now  ww^  to  prevent  )l$ydeii- 
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ham  from  joioiDg  the  castle  garrison,  by  whom  he  was 
expected.  He  aocordiogly  placed  a  guard  at  the  only  pass 
Over  a  river  which  Sydenham  should  cross,  and  unfortunately 
the  gallant  cavalier,  notwithstanding  the  most  uncommon 
exiertions,  became  his  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time,  Armstrong, 
with  Lady  Sydenham,  whose  mother  and  child  had  lately 
died,  arrived  at  the  inn  at  which  Snell  had  fixed  himself; 
and  being  secured  from  Snell  by  the  passport  of  General 
Monk,  then  Governor  of  Scotland,  she  has  enabled  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  At  Armstrong's  sug- 
gestion, seeing  that  a  discovery  of  herself  would  at  pre- 
sent only  injure  her  husband, she  concealed  herself  from,  him, 
and  smothering  the  agony  of  her  feelings,  set  off  with  Arm- 
strong from  the  inn.  In  the  morning  Sydenham  was  sent  off 
under  a  strong  guard  to  abide  his  trial,  and  on  the  way  a 
cescne  was  attempted  by  Armstrong,  who  had  got  into 
Wibberley,  and  bad  headed  some  of  Sydenham's  old  troopers. 
But  Armstrong's  gallantry  was  unavailing,  and  Sydenham 
was  safely  lodged  in  Chester  castle. 

There  he  met  Mr.  Abel  White,  the  preacher,  with  which 
order  of  men  the  prisons  were  at  this  time  completely 
crowded.  White  was  a  pious  man,  who  wistied  for  a  refor- 
mation in  church  and  state,  but  preferred  the  dominion  of 
his  king  to  that  of  an  hypocritical  tyrant.  Mr.*Never-lack- 
iji-God's-praise  Windyman  was  the  accredited  chaplain  of 
the  castle,  and  White,  to  whom  Sydenham  revealed  his  mar- 
riage, worked  on  the  avarice  of  Windyman  by  promisini;: 
him  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Bradshaws.  He  thys  •  induced 
him  to  assist  their  escape ;  but  Windyman  was  killed  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  fosse.  Under  White's  directions,  Sy-' 
denham  reached  Wibberley  in  safety ;  but  only  in  time  to 
witness  the  fall  of  the  castle.  The  ammunition  of  the  cava- 
liers was  expended,  and  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  ordered  the  remaining 
men  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  one  hundred,  to  mount 
their  horses,  and  having  placed  his  beloved  wife  on  a  stout 
charger  between  himself  and  Armstrong,  in  the  re  re  of  the 
troop,  still  accompanied  by  Mr.  White,  he  Jeft  the  castle, 
assisted  by  a  thick  mist  which  concealed  him  from  the  enemy. 
They  escaped  to  the  High  road,  and  having  reached  Snell's 
encampment,  charged  through  the  town,  and  having  almost 
annihilated  his  troop,  made  Suell  a  prisoner.  Sydenham 
however  freed  him,  and  when  tliey  had  passed  beyond  pur- 
suit, he  disbanded  his  troop,  and  for  the  present  took  up  his 
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rerfd^Dde  at  Bfadshnw-faall.  They  wer6  Herd  sori^rised  by 
Snell's  parly,  but  had  time  to  get  intd  k  secret  vault,  frottk 
wbieh  at  a  oonirenwnt  opportunity  they  again  escaped^  and 
took  refuge  ill  the  hooae  of  Ford,  a  relatite  of  Mr.  Whito. 
H^re  they  continued  for  some  time,  tintil  Doll  Jordan,  an 
old  triidh)  who  had  been  busy  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
AO^nei,  to  whom  Ford  had  indiscreetly  committed  tha  imi- 
portant  secret,  rofealed  it  to  Snell,  and  claimed  the  revrard 
«f  her  perfidy.  Snell  determined  to  attlicfc  the  hoose  that 
erekiiog,  and  detained  the  witch  to  accompany  him,  as  he 
feoipe^^tbd  her  of  tri^aohery. 

Orolnwell  had  been  dead  some  time,  and  the  power  of 
th6  Parliamentarians  tottered  to  its  fall.  They  ordered  alt 
the  military  und<»r  their  command  to  assemble  at  London ; 
and  Snell,  among  the  rest,  was  preparing  to  march,  but 
lUnl  postponed  his  departure  one  day  fur  thd  aake  of 
making  Sydenham  prisoner.  The  cavaliers  were,  howet en, 
not  ignorant  of  this  change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  and  Sj^den- 
ham  had  actoally  ordered  his  lately  disbanded  adherents  to 
meet  him  at  the  odttage  that  very  night,  when  he  purposed 
CPtving  Snell  a  parting  salute.  The  result  may  be  Easily 
^esMd«  The  opposite  parties  met  in  equalnnmbers ;  and 
Snelly  supposing  the  old  witch  to  lie  privy  to  this  gathering 
t»f  the  oavaliars,  struck  off  her  head;  but  her  death  was 
fl06n  revengad  by  Sydenbami  who,  in  self-defence,  wai  mt 
length  cotMrained  to  pass  bis  sword  through  thfe  traitor'a 
hoaf. 

The  ar<Ui«enemy  of  our  gallant  cavalier  and  bis  lovely  wife 
^f^as  tiow  tic  more ;  they  escaped  toFranoe,  and  the  restoration 
tif  Charles  II .  soon  freed  them  from  further  apprehensioh. 
Sydenham  sncceeded  to  his  father's  title,  and  was  enabled  by 
Oe  kiog's  gratitude  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  all  his  frifends.^ 

This  Atory  is  spun  lo  such  a  length  that  it  becomes  nnin- 
.ierastitig  firotfl  its  tedtousness.  It  i^  rotber  a  recital  of  his- 
torical events  detailed  in  a  pleaaiDg  narrative,  than  a  col- 
leotloii  of  domestic  incidents :  nor  can  we  admire  that  plan 
which  admita  M  hiatus  of  so  many  years  in  several  parts  of 
the  story.  We  also  think  the  author's  constant  satiie  on  the 
puritans,  although  it  may  be  just  in  a  limited  sense,  and 
warranted  by  fact,  should  be  decried  by  the  censors  of  the 
morality  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  public  press ;  aud  in  his 
first  volume  tbere  are  too  many  digressions,  almost  totally 
unconnected  with  his  main  story. 
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His  witch,  Doll  Jordao,  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  imita* 
tion  of  the  Madge  Wildfires,  d&c.  of  the  author  of  Waveriy ; 
she  is  introduced  evidently  for  the  sake  of  her  caraes  oolf , 
and  indeed  we  have  never  read  more  horrible  execrations; 
but  the  only  event  of  importance  in  which  she  ia  an  active 
agent,  is  when  she  betrays  Sydenham's  residence  to.  Snell, 
and  thus  becomes  the  immediate  cause  of  her  own  and  SneH's 
destruction.  Even  our  author's  principal  characters,  the 
cavalier  and  his  wife,  are  but  poorly  drawn.  Several  of  the 
incidents  are  not  original,  and  in  one  case  he  has  even  bor- 
rowed from  himself — Snell's  project  to  frighten  the  celebrated 
Praise-God  Barebones,  is  a  mere  counterpart  of  Armstrong's 
plan  to  frighten  Doll  Jordan.  In  the  love  of  Sydenham  for 
Miss  Bradshaw,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Waverly  and 
Flora  M^Ivor,  of  Francis  Osbaldistone  and  Diaoa  Vernon. 
So/ne  of  the  leading  incidents  seem  also  borrowed  from  tbe 
author  of  Waverly ;  and  indeed  we  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  if  the  latter  gentleman  had  never  existed,  the 
•Cavalier  would  never  have  appeared  in  its  present  form. 
There  is  a  great  appearance  of  study  in  the  Scotch  which 
has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Armstrong;  it  seems  rather 
to  be  Scotticized  English  than  the  real  northern  idiom. 
-  There  are,  however,  many  very  excellent  scenes ;  and  we 
regret  that  oar  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  giving  much 
extract.  Snell's  character  is  uncommonly  well  drawn.  The 
iningled  French  and  English  of  Picard  is  excellently  written ; 
and  indeed  this  gentleman  is  the  most  original  character  In 
the  book;  The  scene  in  which  Croirtwell  is  introdoced  is 
particularly  good ;  and  Snell's  village  encampment,  with  the 
description  of  Sydenham's  capture,  can  scarcely  be  too  much 
praised.  In  fine,  Mr.  Gibbon  certainly  possesses  the  neces- 
sary foundation  tor  good  "writing.  His  style  is  clear  and  ner- 
vous, and  his  incidents  are  well  detailed  ;  but  he  is  oftentimes 
too  tedious,  and  ere  he  can  attain  the  eminence  to  which  his 
merits  justly  entitle  him,  he  must  be  more  original. 

These  volumes  are  interspersed  with  ^ood  songs,  and  some 
'  well  written  poetical  effusions  in  the  ballad  style. 
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Paht— I. 

Reflected  on  the  billow  glows 
The  mooD,  still  empress  of  the  nighty 

And  oa  the  heaving  ocean  throwiB 
A  flood  of  radiance— silvery  bright. 

Bold  William  Marr>  the  smuggler,  stands 

On  the  steep  olifP,  the  deep  above ; 
The  vessel  which  his  ^kill  commands^ 

mooped  within  her  sheltering  cove« 


Her  pennant  flatters  in  the  breeze. 
Her  hoisted  sails  flap  to  and  fro ; 

His  faithful  crew  their  leader  sees 
Seated  upon  the  rocks  below. 

And  some  in  groups  reclining  lie. 

And  talk  o?  ventures  yet  to  be  ^ 
And  some,  like  him,  with  anxious  eye 

Are  looking  to  the  moon-lit  sea. 

Out  in  the  oiBag  seen  afor. 
With  canvas  spread,  a  sail  appears. 

On  which  the  eye  of  William  Marr 
Is  flxed,  mid  hopes,  and  joy,  and  fears^ 

And  sharp  and  keen  the  glance  he  gavCi    ' 
,    Where  that  dim  saiLwas  seen  to  pass. 
And  often  to  the  distant  wave 
He  points  the  far-discovering  glass. 

His  dog,  black  Carlo,  seems  to  share 
The  thoughts  his  master's  bosom  knew. 

For  on  the  rock  beside  him  there. 
That  stranger  ship  he  watches  loo. 

The  smuggler  raised  his  glass  again^ 

And  stood  in  doubt — then  whistled  shrill,^ 

The  signal  reached  his  loitVing  men. 
And  starting  up  ihey  wait  his  wilt.  ' 
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He  beckons  one  aiQOQg  the  crew. 

His  confidaftl?  and  trusty  foate. 
From  early  youth  their  friendship  grew— 

I'ogether  they  were  linl^ed  by  fotCi 

The  wild  and  wand'ring  smuggler's  life 
From  calmer  tortunes  both  allured. 

And  all  its  dangers,  rkks/  and  strife. 
They  had  undauqtedly  endured« 

•Twtts  oof  for  gold  and  gtln  desired. 
That  William  left  his  home  afer. 

Nor  was  it  wealth  young  Henry  ftred 
Tu  sail  the  dtep  with  gallant  M«rr* 

Twas  love  of  eoierprise  iropdi'd 

The  kadflf  of  tho  daring  ci«w, 
Au4  th»l  sanifi  spirit,  never  queU*d, 

Had  fixed  the  fate  of  Henry  too. 

Romautif:  joulb !  %h  ihiuW^  tboo  not. 

Amid  thy  rufing  wild  car^r. 
How  bl tut  at  home  b«d  U^en  iby  lol> 

With  fortune,  friends,  and  kindled  dear  ? 

"Behold  ibat  ship  !*'  the  leader  ciries, 

*•  Tvc  watched  her  long-.- yet  am  m  dpubt  ? 

But  if  she  doo*t  deceive  my  eyes, 
The  cutter  Fox  'n  looking  out. 

"  You  know  we've  heard  she's  off  the  cqafrt. 
What  think  you  Harry-^can  you  oay  ? 

Yet  now  she's  out  of  sight  almost, 
yhe  meets  the  breexe  and  spanks  away. 

*'  Husia  my  boy  !-»Hve  tail  lo  night-*- 
Thougb  every  shark  wart  prawlhgig  nlgb. 

With  a  stiff  bwae  and  canvas  light 
Befim  Ikem  all  our  abip  would  fly* 

**  Come  Harry^tioM  will  qoi  aSord^ 
BeMd  how  brigblly  abinea  the  noon  ; 

Piepare  my  lails  all  hande  aboiid  I 
Your  mmmte  wUl  be  nilb  ytm  sooiu" 


Then  down  the  rocks  the  smuggler  sprung, 
'*  Aye,  aye,"  cries  Henry  "  there  you  go. 

Round  lovely  Kate  you'll  soon  be  hung  ^ 
For  thee  ber  ptfUng  tears  wiUUpvr/* 
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A|id  af  h#  ^^j  jwing  Hunrj  ^HL  _ , 

Fqr  b«  WW  yi»upg  Mid  Katfi  w^  fii^t 
But  t)if a  she  wii»  acNi>ih«r*9  bridCf 


Full  iMwrnw  fat  Uh)  pniqMied.lMW^ . 

Fair  Ki^9  ber  Waiwm'a  4igo»i  Wlttt9> 
Within  b«r  hrtrmqpfiiHf^  hom^r. 

Her  heart  in  fcxpoet^pa  ba»U  I 

li«r  aar  bM  cavgM  oadr  stw  awmdf 
Sh?  atarta^vbat  pwa  ia  yondar )— b^^K ! 

Oh  witU  «be  Ittiova  tba  wekoma  aoopd^ 
Ha  com^i^it  i«  U9m^  Carlo'a  hmk- 

And  soon  tha  ftv*rite  'a  |if  har  faal« 
And  Kate  puts  on  bar  fondaat  mifip 

And  bugs  hin^  for  hia  apaed  aa  ^t, 
AAd  pala  hM  ruggad  co»t  tba  white- 

And  Vm  aoon  wiaaU  har  longing  sigbC, 
And  foldad  now  in  fond  ambraae. 

He  daapa  Ua  Kate  in  mute  daUgbt^ 
And  gaaaa  oa  her  lovely  foee. 

"  Now  by  the  world  my  Kada*"  h^  cried, 
<'  I  longed  tp  sea  ^d  praea  Ibea  tbua« 

Oh  my  swael  to^e,  my  ganUa  bride, 
Tb«l  iny  thing  should  saver  w  ^ 


''  But  ppqa  we'll  meat  to  part  90  mmra. 
This  venture  made,  my  love,  and  tbaq. 

With  thee  TU  ooil  my  bopea  aehom^  , 
Nor  tempi  the  wanda  and  mvta  agMP* 

^<Ta  take  on  board  a  wmOtby  fiEdgbf> 
Var  Franaa  to  night  our  couna  we  steer. 

Why  look  so  aad-mygantle  Kale? 
My  tovoi  my  lifo#  th»fe'«M»Bb^  to  fear. 


•• 


<'  Scarce  landad  end  foi?  Fjnaca  again  $^ 
And  than  for  •om^  mora  distant  pleca— 

"  Oh,"  Kate  awdaima-^'  my  William,  wiaa 
WiU  these  wild  daeda  wA  dMgsm  ceua  I 

*'  I  fed  a  atmnga  forehodtag  have, 
A  something  that  oppiessea  quite  -, 

If  Kate  to  thee  was  ever  daar. 
Oh  venlura  not  to  sea  to  mghl !", 
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^'  Why  not,  my  love  }    The  breeae  is  light. 
No  threat'DiDg  clouds  faretel  a  gale. 


The  coast  is  clear,  the  moon  is  bright. 
Then,  Kale,  my  darling,  why  not  sail } 


•• 


«« 


I  know  not  Marr-- but  soasethingsays. 
You'll  meet  disaster  if  we  part ; 
And  then  1  had  a  dream  that  weigha 
Full  «m1  and  heavy  on  my  heart. 


''  Last  night,  my  love,  methought  I  stood^ 
Beside  the  shore  to  watch  thy  bark,  ' 

The  gale  was  high,  and  wild  the  flood. 
And  all  above  was  pitchy  dark. 

**  1  saw  thy  vessel  beating  nigh. 
Her  mast  was  broke,  her  canvas  torn. 

Before  a  ship  she  strove  to  fly. 
On  which  the  King's  red  flag  was  borne. 

"  Oh  how  distinct  the  cannons  roared. 
How  plain  I  saw  the  rapid  flash  !  • 

The  shouts  and  cries  of  those  on  board 
Mixed  with  the  billow's  ceaseless  dask 

^  Alas !  thy  sloop  was  beat  about. 

Unable  to  escape  or  fight ; 
At  last,  with  a  triumphant  shoot. 

The  wild  waves  hid  her  from  my  sight. 

"  Then  driven  by  the  bMing  storm, 
I^le  corses  strewed  the  rocky  shore ; 

I  wished  to  clasp  thy  mangled  form- 
Alas  !  I  could  endure  no  more." 

*'  And  dkl'st  thou  dream  this,  bonny  Kate  V 
Said  Marr.  and  thoughtful  mused  a  while  ^ 

"  They  say  that  dreams  forerun  our  late,   •' 
And  yet*^— he  added  with  a  smile— 

'*  That  maxim  is  imfbunded  quite. 
For  there's  another,  as  you  know. 

Which  says  our  visions  of  the  night 
By  the  reverse  will  surely  gow 

*'  My  life  on 't  now,  my  gentle  love, 
Thisdream  of  thine  is  meant  to  tell, 

(And  so,  my  Kate,  you'll  find  'twill  prove,) 
Our  last  trip  shall  be  ended  well.  * 
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"  Apd  then,  my  girU  'all  fean  foigot. 

Farewell  the  roviDg  bnu]ggler*8  life. 
With  thee,  my  love.  Til  link  my  lot. 

And  moor  my  bark  from  future  strife. 

'^  Then  Kate,  my  darling »  dp  not  droqp»     . 
I^or  ere  this  moon*s  fair  light  ia  o*er#. 
*  Expect  to  see  our  little  sloop    . 
Advanciog  softly  to  the  shore. 

''Hark!  Harry's  whistle— Kate adi^Pj 
One  more  embrace— another  kiss. 

The  wildest  sea  I'd  venture  through. 
To  gain  a  rapture  such  as  this. 

''  Aye  I  would  meet  the  stoutest  she. 
That  eyer  shewed  her  teeth  in  chace, 

A  moment's  love  to  share  with  thee. 
And  hold  thee  thus  in  fond  embnu;e; 

''  But  tyrant  time  will  not  allow. 

And  yet  1  feel,  I  know  not  why. 
Full  loth  my  Kate,  to  part  thee  now. 

As  if  some  disiuger  lingered  nigh. 

"  ButthatVa  phantom — hark  again^ 

The  signal  calls  me  to  the  shore, 
Impafient  are  my  gallant  men. 

Farewell  my  Kate,  farewell  once  more. 

**  A  week  from  hence,  my  love,  look  out. 
From  that  same  rock  where  thou  hast  stood 

So  crtt  before  in  hope  and  doubt. 
To  watch  thy  William  o*er  the  flood. 

« *\  Look  to  the  west,  where  late  the  son. 

Went  down  to  light  another  sky. 
Our  voyage,  prosperously  done, 
A  white  flag  from  our  mast  shall  fly. 

<<,Sonow^  farewell!"  he  said,  and  bsoke 
From  Kate*jB  fond  arms  that  round  htm  clung. 

**  Oh  stay  my  love  !*'  she  would  have  spoke. 
But  rising  sorrows  check'd  her  tongue. 

Th^  ^mt^Sglers  soon  their  leader  hail. 
And  swiftly  from  the  shelt*ring  bay. 

Beneath  a  hefiyy  press  of  sail,  r 

Westward  theyeteer  their  course  away. 
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Wama^  Love. 


Aod  u  the  bark  IkMck  UgfatljF  cl^migli 
Dividing  ^oittk  the  fbunitg  tide, 

Marr  badtiwd  tiiniB  Idi  ansiioiis  tieW, 
And  IttDi  igatel  Um  iFond^i  side. 

And  ^tAlk  hb  tteiMd  tiM  iM^alAg  ibcMT^^ 
Whens  ilefit  the  kBDttnliglit'i  Myftteed  glow» 

He  tlioiight  on  Kate,  luid  sighed  the  more^ 
To  think  lie  ihoMd  have  left  her  so. 

WOMAMm  MVB. 

Go  range  the  world— and  seardi  it  rounds 

Its  €w*tf  pleasore  Iprtwei 
And  then  oo^fni  no  joy  yod  found, 
gentle  ffonaa'c  love ! 


All  else  below— but  only  this. 

Is  fleeting  and  untnie. 
And  ev'rjr  other  earthly  bliss. 

But  tnodu  as  we  pursue. 

What 's  Fortune  ?  ask  the  sordid  s1ave» 
Who  eraves  for  health  in  vain  ; 

And  wh&t  are  titles— will  they  save, 
QrmitigaiteitpainK 

Ambitkns  's  bat  a  glaring  lights 

That  dazzles  to  betray  :-* 
And  he  that  climbs  to  honor's  height. 

Most  Blount  a  slipp'ry  way. 

Even  Ffiendsbip-^hongh  to  love  so  nigh. 

With  fbrtune  will  depart. 
And  leave  behind  the  gushing  eye. 

And  oft  the  bleeding  heart  I 


BOt  when  J4iys  fide,  and  ItaMdess  proves 

And  early  hopes  are  pmt, 
'TIS  then  the  light  of  Woman's  love 

Wtti  eheer  Ibie  to  the  last. 

Around  our  peih  its  beams  are  drairn, 

Diftpelling  tare  and  strife. 
It  rises  with  our  early  dawn. 

And  only  sets  with  life. 


t^e  ^ufAin  Snqttfsttor^  i^a 


To 


In  3Foath  it  is  the  son  at  noon 

That  darti  its  cNttlng  raj. 
And  oh  I  it  is  the  milder  moon. 

When  brighter  houn  decay. 

Then  range  the  worU  and  search  it  roond. 

Its  OT'ry  pleasure  prove. 
And  then  eonifess  you  never  ftmnd 

A  joy  Hke  woman's  Love  !  . 

To 

When  late  I  saw  thy  inbnt  child 

Upon  thy  bosem  calmly  rest, 
I  vrill  not  tell  what  passions  vdld 

Disturbed  my  agitated  breast. 

Bat  when  I  marked  his  laughing  eye. 
In  playftil  fondness,  tnrn'd  on  tiUne, 

As  If  to  court  that  lip*s  soft  sigh. 
You  sMd,  should  only  hallow  mine. 

I  tum'd  away—  'twas  not  for  me— 
By  earthly  passions  long  defil'd,— • 

Vnmov'd  that  angel  form  to  see. 
So  pure,  so  gentle  and  so  mild ! 

I  tuvn'd— and  thoiight  of  happier  times. 
When  thus  upon  a  mother's  breast. 

With  heart  unsullied  yet  by  crimes, 
i  breathed  along,  unbroken  rest: 

« 

Ere  passion  sent  her  madd'ning  flame. 
Or  time  my  wayward  spirit  mov'd ; 

Before  I  knew  alBection's  name. 
And  loDg-*obj  long  before  I  lov'd ! 

How  darkly  comes,  in  after  days. 
Remembrance  of  our  innocent  hours. 

When  lost  in  childhood's  waonderiog  maze,' 
We  breathed  the  balm  of  light  and  flowers ! 

And  oh,  how  heavy  foils  the  weight 
Of  present  wrong-^and  present  ill  | 

When  after  years  of  scorn  and  hate, 
Weonty  meet  fresh  hatred  siill ! 
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Oa  Fricodihip—- Song . 


Bot  be  it  10  t-^1albilred  iy 
Around  mej-^-^tiU  I'll  not  rqiiQ^ 

Whik  I  am  }krt  beoeath  Chil  tjt» 
And  fed  tbai  ang^l  smile  of  tiuAe  $ 

OH  FRI99D8HIP. 

They  ny  that  m  this  world  of  oQrt 
Th^i^  Ures  a  plant  ^  cboiee*  so  rare^ 

That,  even  amid  the  loreliest  flowers. 
It  blooms  the  brightestp  choicest  there. 


Unstain'd  by  smi,  or  wind,  or  ndn. 
It  blossoms  all  the  eimuner  tkiroughc 

Or  sheds  its  leavei  to  bloom  again. 
As  when  it  ttrsi  in  splendor  grew. 

But  when  the  storm  or  winler^s  blait 
Hath  &lkn  upon  the  tender  spray* 

Its  wither'd  flowers  are  quickly  cast» 
AndaUiU  tegrapce  dies  away ! 


Ob,  ever  thus  through  human  life, 
Ftc  loond  feir  friendship's  transient  flower 

For  ever  bloom— unmoved  by  strife* 
But  withering  in  the  winter  houx  ! 


^I^Sl0l0^0^tlf^gl0ltl^^^fi^^*0^>0  <l»**l^»^>»»»»^»<V^<»JW<W^»»^>»i»»*#«»^»»»^»<»»*l»4 


4 


Farewell !  but  Whenever  the  name  you  have  Ibv'd 
So  long  and  so  fondly,  before  you  is  spoken, ; 

Let  it  waken  ho  thrill  in  the  heart  it  once  mov*^ 
For  his  feelings  are  cold— and  his  spirit  is  broken. 

There  were  days  of  enjoyment  I  ne'er  can  forget. 
And  visions  too  brief  for  the  hopes  t&ey  excited  j 

Like  a  last  gleam  of  sunlight,  they  ban^.  round  me  yet. 
But  the  bud  of  their  promise  for  ever  if  blighted* 

I  will  not— »I  must  ndt— -remind  thee  how  dear. 
How  pure  and  how  brilliant,  my  fency  hath  made  thee ; 

Thy  beauty  was  false,  and  thy  words  insincere, 
1  loved«-was  deceived— yet  I  will  not  upbraid  thee ! 


C^  SittSn  ittQttitfftor.  i5& 


Ufttpta 


Oh^iiD^tel  IMthaltiMN^  iilteaiUMiiittrfi 
lliooch  tha  diamonds  of  trath  may  not  fiMff^ 

SCm,  am  art  thoa  dear  to  tlui  danlate  heart. 
And  itill  do  I  fal  that  I  ev«r  miMt  km  tlM ! 

Ilireiiell !  and  icmembar,  when  ht,  ht  awaf 
Framthe  hearts  I  held  dear  &  the  friends  that  I  eherish'4# 

There  was  only  one  star  lit  my  desolate  way. 
And  Mot  in  the  fail  ddeof  fortune  has  peridih'd  1^ 

LINBS  TO 

Yes,  there  are  hearts  in  union  given 
Before  they  reach  this  earthly  clune. 

United  in  the  bonds  of  Heaven, 
Unshadowed  by  a  stain  or  crime ! 

But  ere  they  reaeh  this  lower  world. 
While  »ther*s  fields  tliey  wander  o'er. 

By  some  nide  blast  asunder  hurrd. 
They  sever— to  unite  no  more. 

And  when  at  length,  on  earth  they  light. 
They  seek  their  Icindred  souls  in  vain. 

Or  live  to  feel  the  sick*nine  blight*— 
The  void  they  ne*er  shall  fill  again* 

And  hence  we  see  through  human  life. 

Those  spirits  joined' that  nature  parted  ; 
Condemned  to  live  in  storm  and  strife,      ^ 
.  Whila  those  they  love  are  broken-hearted; 

Oh,  sure  it  was  a  wayward  fate. 
That  thus  could  sever  hearts  like  ours. 

And  leave  so  lorn  and  desolate* 
A  world  that  bloomed  with  light  and  flowen. 

How  oft  in  friendship's  secrecy, 
I've  heard  it  whispered  by  another. 

Who  knew  and  loved  us  well — that  we 
Were  fonn*d  to  love  and  bless  each  other. 

Ah,  little  did  that  kind  one  know, 

How  ckisely  our  young  hearts  were  twin'^d ; 
How  deep,  though  hiddeo,  was  the  flow 

Of  feeling  in  each  kindred  mind. 


»»6  M!tt  momn  Snqttlsttor. 

LiflCT  to  one  who  wlU  cewMly  midcntaad 


And  mat  did  the  heutltts  crew 
That  dung  around  ua,  think  hoir  dor 

This  heart  was  ever  priz'd  bj  you,  ' 

Or  yours  waa  ever  treaivied  here. 

Oh,  may  it.  dearett,  stiU  be  thus, 

ciT??^*^  "*"  blameleii  lofe  eondemn 
Stui  let  them  envy— rail  at  us. 

We  will  but  f mile  and  pity  them ! 

And  though  the  IU6e-.&lM.hearted  friend. 

With  open  hand  and  uniliag  eye, 
Miay  on  our  secret  paths  attend. 

To  sate  his  envious  trcacheiyj 

We  wiU  but  smile  at  all  his  arts. 
Even  when  the  cloud  of  malice  lours,— 

iJetraction  vain  would  strike  at  heatts, 
«>  pure,  ao  true,  so  fimd,  as  oun ! 

^■•^■■••■■■«  'rrrrr mar ryijtfijwjuijij. 

UKES. 
V'i  MM  «!•  ««{ tearedir  «MyHitM  ttMk. 

Oh.  I^a  !~  bat  no,  I  will  not  emw^ 
I  will  not  vent  one  word  of  hate. 

Than  bell—  thy  name  I  exeetate ! 

IVfraudful  wordt>  ao  fall  of  guik. 
ThT  ••«?«»  In  Memine:  friendihip  giwn. 

Would  bar  an  Angela  flight  to  Heav'n  • 


Tl»t  Gold,  unmeaning  tmile.  that  aeMna 

A»  fcU  the  oold  moon'a  cfaeerieM  t^-^ 
Upon  the  aepukbie  of  death ! 

But  henoe-wy  teOiag  dtoald  be  o'er. 

A^  pnde  of  heait-which  long  hath  bonie  m* 
If,  waiting  one  expicMion  more,  ^^      * 

I  pawM  to  tell  how  much  I  KOTO  thee ! 

My  spirit  must  be  low  indeed. 
And  ail  my  better  fteUngs  gone. 

My  heart  one  mward  pang  should  ow«, 
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FwUng  Linea  to 


When  late,  deprcflsed  by  aligfat  and  mong, 
Tnm  anvioaa  tongnea  too  firedy  d«alt> 

I  fled  Iho  aoenea  I  cberiahed  long,— > 
Tlia  abiino  at  vrtdcfa  my  baart  bad  knelt. 

I  lad  — bvt  adU  thy  maliea  alrove. 
With  moea  than  ev'n  mdieioiia  ^pite^ 

To  lorn  the  heart  of  htr  I  love 
Firom  hini  ahe  woidd  aot--coQld  not  dight 

No»  te  that  Angd  heart  h  mine— 
Though  tilott  Mid  thine  may  call  it  aii|»*^ 

Thoiigh  other  anna  that  fimn  entwine, 
TkSy  cannot  Und  the  aoiil 


Then  let  thy  «idI-JBaiemb1ed  hate 
Invent— oontriTe—ima^e  iU  |«» 

And  on  thy  poiaoos  meditate-— 
My  qpirit  abaU  deapiae  tliee  itiU. 


And  from  ita  taming  height  aball  hxik 
'  *    Froadly— aawhen  in  happier  days, 
ThjT  reptfle  glance  it  acom'd  to  bnxikt 
And  turned  to  beak  in  beanty'a  xayB ! 

FA&TIM  UMBB  TO 

Yet,  dcareatt  we  part— thongh  the  anguish  of  yean 
Why  darken  eadi  fittue  enjoyment  of  life  3 

Far  Iwtter  tolive  ev'n  in  sorrow  and  tean> 
Than  here  be  the  canoe  of  disunion  and  strife. 

I  wmdd  not  that  those  whom  I  hate  alld  despise. 
Again  should  renew  what  too  long  I  have  oornei 

And  oh,  dearaat— —— couU  I  bear  that  the  eyes 
That  only  ahonld  honor*"  should  view  thee  with  scorn* 

Ndy— soontnr  the  foot  of  the  stranger  shall  tread 
On  my  witliering  oorse,  in  someossobUe  climcp 

Than  sospkion  shall  fling  one  leproaeb  on  thy  head. 
Or  auUy  thy  name  with  the  ahadow  of  crime. 

Ob,  no,  ibr  so  deeply  I  treasure  thy  ftme, 
60  dear  to  my  heart  is  that  worth  I  have  known# 

That,  sooner  than  malice  should  darken  thy  name, 
I  would  f y  thee  for  mrr    imfrirnirtl  vid  lone ! 


^  e^  OtiSiti  StfqaiiBftor* 


Sta^utto 


II. 

When  the  tiei  of  a£fecUoQ  were  broken. 
And  those  whom  I  valae4  were  gone  ; 
When  the  Toice  that  in  friendship  had  «poken> 

Was  now  heard  in  nuiloe  abne  $ 
I  liimed  with  a  spirit  uiishaken 
!  .To  the  spot  which  thy  presence  had  blest } 
e  '  '    '    Atd^f^P  was  the  spell  which  couU  waken 
,    ^1       ^ .  fMiembranoes  long  laid  at  rest. 

•^  III. 

In  sorrdw,  tlym  ever  we{^  near  me, — 
In  gladness*  thou  didst  not  deparW- 
In  tranble,  thy  spirit  could  cheer  moj— « 
And  brighten  the  gkxun  of  my  bMrl* 
But  now,  we  are  parted  l(«  ever, 
^v  *        Thy  home  is  for  distant  from  miiitf,*— 
JiLqfi  cold  is  this  bosom  that  never 
*      Again  shall  beat  fondly  to  thine. 

\       ^  .  IV. 

1  met  thee  encircled  by  many-— 

,   The  young  and  the  fidr  that  we  ckl!  I 

Yet  to  me  thou  wert  dearer  than  any. 

For  I  saw  thee  superior  to  alL 
I  gazed  on  thee  silent  and  lonely,-— 

Where  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty  were  mis*d/ 
But  still  upon  me— end  me  only. 

Thy  blue  eye  was  constantly 

V. 

In  moments  of  sorrow  and  danger. 

You  loved  me— and  proved  it  too  well  i 
Kj-  My  heart,  to  enjoyment  a  stranger, 

Has  wept  since  I  bade  theei  forewelL 
I  will  hot— *I  cannot  forget  thee,— 

I  most  not  thy  image  resign^ —  * 
!  Tis  joy  even  thus  to  regret  thee— 

And  think  that  thou  may'st  yet  be  mine ! 


V.> 


«» 


Id  be  teturni 
the  Library  on  or  before  ihe  last 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


